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SlK, 

I have the honor to inform you that the Manual for the Madura 
District, the compilation of which was directed by Government 
in their Order Mo. 2,1(52 of the 9th September 1865, has been 
completed and printed: and to submit the same for approval, 

1 have to express my regret that the work has taken much, 
more time than was anticipated by the Board: but venture to 
hope nevertheless that I shall not bo doomed to have delayed 
its completion unnecessarily. In addition to the obstacles which 
ordinarily impede and delay one who brings out a work of any 
size in an out-of-the-way station in India., 1 have had to contend 
with certain peculiar difficulties. In the first place the nature 
of the work rendered it necessary to look over more or less 
carefully the greater part of the voluminous records contained 
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in tho Record Office df Madura, which records arc kept in a 
most confused and disorderly state; and to hunt up inscriptions 
and historical notices about which nothing was known in Madura. 
In the noxt place the circumstance of my holding a Judicial 
and not a Bevonuo appointment when 1 lirst began to work at 
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the Manual, prevented me from communicating as freely as was 
desirable with those native officials who alone could materially 
assist me. Then my removal more than a year ago to Madras, 
and subsequent change to my present post, necessarily interfered 
with my arrangements and made it difficult for me to obtain 
information from Madura on various matters, Again, the, in¬ 
ability of my printer to keep more than about a hundred pages 
-of type set up at any one time, has for obvious reasons impeded 
the progress of the work. Other special difficulties it is un¬ 
necessary for me to enumerate. 

On the other hand, 1 have every reason to be grateful to the 
officials of the District generally, and to several non-official 
gentlemen resident in it, for the great kindness and promptitude 
with which they have supplied me with much valuable inform¬ 
ation. To notice here in order the names of all who have so 
assisted me, would take up too much space: but 1 should do ill 
were I to neglect to acknowledge the deep obligations imposed 
upon me by the liberality of the worthy Chief of the Jesuit 
Mission of Madura, who brought to my notice and lent me the 
" Mission du Madurd,” a large collection of Administration Reports 
written by Jesuit Missionaries, some as far back as the very 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and so furnished mo with 
some most excellent materials of which the very existence 
was unsuspected, for writing the history of Madura in compara¬ 
tively modem times. Nor can I pass over in silence the very 
valuable assistance I have derived from the intelligence and 
knowledge of Revenue matters of R&ja Ram Rah, the Huxftr 
Magisterial Clerk, whose services were considerately placed at 
my disposal by the Collector. Ever polite and ready to oblige, 
however great and heavy his regular duties might be, he has 
both lightened my labors and made them more pleasant. 

With regard to the authorities of which I have made use, it 
is proper for me to observe that wherever it has been possible, 



1 have depended upon the Collector’s "Records. In other cases 
I have used the best authorities to which 1 had access. Thus 
in referring to Cingalese history, 1 have quoted from XJpham’s 
Mah&vansi, being unable to procure a copy of Tumour’s more 
reliable work. And doubtless other instances will readily be 
detected by my readers in which authorities quoted by me 
are of indifferent repute. For all such defects I must crave 
indulgence on the ground that there is nothing in the shape of 
a library at Madura, and the libraries of Madras contain but 
few Oriental works which could have been of much use to me. 
Had the means of acquiring the best historical information been 
procurable, it would certainly have been turned to account. 

The Board will perhaps observe that I have done little if 
anything in the way of drawing inferences from figured state¬ 
ments : and I should therefore explain that F attempted to 
theorize about several matters, but was so greatly dissatisfied 
with my results that T had not the courage to publish them. 
I have failed altogether to discover sudden augmentations 
of the total area under cultivation obviously caused by the 
promulgation of new rules and regulations by the Board; or 
signs of periodicity \n y droughts and famines; or periods of 
depression pr the reverse of trade and manufactures. All that I 
have learnt with any certainty, is that since, ‘the assumption of 
the Madura District by the British a very marvellous change for 
the better has taken place in its condition. A wretchedly poor 
and debased population has become orderly, industrious, and on 
the whole, prosperous. Where there were no moans of intercom¬ 
munication, fairly good roads and bridges have sprung up in 
every direction. Where fearful famines used to rage from time 
to ‘ time, starvation is now a thing almost unknown. Where 
land was almost valueless, it now commands fancy prices. Where 
justice was a term known only to a few pedantic scholars, and 
none had or even claimed rights but the strong, justice is now 
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administered with more or less impartiality in every pari, of the 
country, and is eagerly demanded and contended for by the 
poorest of the poor. Where education was impossible to all, it. 
is now possible to all; and its advantages are beginning to be 
generally appreciated. That these things are, and that they are 
the results of wise and beneficent administration, there can he 
no question. But how far any particular administrative act has 
contributed to the total improvement of the country, it is almost 
if not absolutely impossible, I believe, to ascertain. 

I will conclude therefore with the expression of a hope that 
the Board will excuse my omission to manipulate statistics, and 
be content to know that the state of the District is manifestly 
improving day by day; that a light assessment and steadily 
increasing prices of agricultural produce are bringing about a 
healthy increase of cultivation; that the extra sources of Revenue 
such as salt and stamps, exhibit an elasticity full of promise 
for the future; and that considering the natural disadvantages 
under which Madura labors, its condition and prospects arc all 
that could reasonably he expected. 

I have the honor to be, 

* Sir, . 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. H. NELSON, 

Shevaroy HxliTs, 

30th May, 1868. 
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PART I, 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, LITHOLOGY, &c, 


Situation of the Collectorate. — Boundaries, — Extent. — Con¬ 
figuration of the Country. — Mountains . 4 — Rocks. — Miner¬ 
als.—The river systems. — Tanks. — Lakes.—Salt marshes. 
— Forests. — Coasts. — Polk's Strait.—The Pdmbam Pass. 

The Collectorate of Madura, situated between latitudes 9° 5' N. and 
10° 45' N. and in longitude 77° 15' E. and 79° 30' E., comprises the 
Madura District proper, the Dindigul sub-division, and the two great 
permanently settled Estates or Zamind&ris, Hamnad and Sivagangei. 
It is one of the most southerly divisions of the Madras Presidency, 
being bounded as follows, yiz., on the north by Coimbatore, Trichi- 
nopoly, Puthukottei and Tanjore ; on the east by Palk’s Strait; on 
the south by the Gulf of Manaar and Tinnevelly; and on the west 
by Travancore. 

In shape it is, roughly speaking, not unlike an oblong, having its 
short sides facing the east and the west respectively, and which 
might be almost bisected by a line passing through the town of 
Madura, either north and south or east and west. The greater por¬ 
tion of the eastern half is within the limits of the two Zamind&ris, 
of which the eastern-most, that of B&mn&d, is washed along its whole 
length by the sea, and contains the entire coast-line of the District 
The'east coast faces part of the west coast of Ceylon, and at one 
place all but touches it. This is at its southern extremity, where the 
land runs out towards the east in a narrow tongue some fifteen miles 
long, and almost joins the foot-shaped island of Pambam. Between 
this island and the island of Man&ar there is only a ledge of rocks, 
just covered with water: and Man&ar is divided from Ceylon by but 
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a very narrow and shallow strait. On the west a portion of the great 
range of mountains known as the Western Ghauts divides the Col-, 
lectorate from the Travancore country, and forms a well defined! 
natural boundary. On the north and south there are no natural 
boundaries. 

The average length of the Collectorate, as now constituted, is alxmtj 
75 miles, and the average breadth about 125. Its total area is said; 

to be 8,789f square miles, ? 

Sq. Miles. 


Rflmnid having an area of.... 2,351 

Sivagangei. 1,557 

r Tirumangalam Tabxk. 618* 

[Principal , Madura Taluk. 361 

Division, i Mdlftr T&lftk. 617* 

^Periakolam T&lfik. 1,212£ 

Sub-Divi- ( Dindigul T&ltik. 1,091 

sion. \ Palani T&lhks. 981 


Total area... 8,789| square miles, j 

Looked upon as a whole, this District may be said to be an almost; 
uniformly level tract, forming a portion of the long stretch of country 
which slopes down gradually from that great back-bone of the Dek- 
kan, the Western Ghauts, to the Bay of Bengal. It is true that its 
western portion contains two or three very considerable spurs of those 
Ghauts, an important detached block of mountains, and several isolate 
ed hills and rocks. But all of these are mere abrupt, local up-heavals, 
formations (apparently) quite unconnected one with another, and 
which check only in a moderate degree the constant tendency of the 
country to dip towards the east. The District is, in fact, Ono large 
plain; and its mountains are but excrescences, the presence of which 
on its surface varies indeed its aspect, but does not very sensibly 
affect its general character. 

A secondary range of hills running parallel to the great Western 
Ghauts, and nearly north and south, separates the District from the 
Travancore country, and is called by the English “ the Travancore 
Mils.” It has been trigonometrically Surveyed; but is nevertheless, 
ah almost unknown tract of country. It is Said not to exceed 2,500 
feet fib. height, as a foie; although its peaks here and there reach 
yiry considerable altitudes. On the Madura side, the mountains rise 
very abruptly fin the Most part, from plains about 1,500 feet above 
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■jthe level of the sea; but on the Travancore side, they stretch away 
towards the sea with a very gentle fall, and gradually sink down till 
they join the low country, with innumerable undulations and slopes. 
In consequence of this curious arrangement, the plentiful rains of the 
south-west monsoon, if they by any chance pass over the main range, 
are nevertheless caught and deposited on the Travancore side, and 
[only stray showers escape the attraction of the secondary range and 
all on the Madura plain. And the rain which actually falls on the 
xhauts is almost all drained off down their western slopes. In fact, 
eders of only two streams, the Suruli and the Veigei, flow eastward. 

In the geological maps prepared by Professor Greenough this range 

colored as laterite; but it seems clear that this coloring is incor- 
■cct. In his letters to Government, dated 4th January 1856 and 30th 
uly 1857 respectively, General Cullen, the then Resident of Travan- 
sore, (and no mean geological authority,) pointed out, thatjbhe second¬ 
ary ranges on the western side of the Ghauts were not (as marked 
y the Professor) a laterite formation, but were composed all of them 
>f gneiss : and that those on the eastern side were of gneiss underly¬ 
ing compact “ kunkur” or travertine. And it does not appear that 
daterite is abundant in any part of the Madura hill-country; whereas 
gneiss and the granitic formations generally are known to be abun¬ 
dant in every part of it. Captain Payne has been employed recently 
in surveying a small portion of the jungles, with which the range is 
covered, and the only rocks observed by him were gneiss and varie¬ 
ties of granite. The locality is terribly feverish, infested with wild 
beasts, and wholly uncultivated and uninhabited. So that few Military 
Officers have ever had occasion to visit, or report on it; and if is quite 
a terra incognita to most Civilians. More however will be known 
of it after a while, when the survey above alluded to shall have been 
completed. The object of this survey is to acquire information touch¬ 
ing the advisability of sanctioning a scheme of irrigation, which will 
be found described in a later portion of this manual under the head 
of « Public Works.” 

The Madura spurs of the Ghauts are three’ in number. The 
most important of them, called by Tamils the “ Var&ha” or u pig” 
mountains, but better known tp the English by the name of the 
* Palani mountains,” springs from, and is connected with the main 
body of the Travancore hills at their northern extremity, and runs 
E. N. E., a total distance of fifty-four miles, with a moan breadth of 



about fifteen. As may be supposed, its height is not the same in all} 
parts: and for convenience sake it is usually divided into two por-j 
tions, namely, the upper and the lower Palanis. The western oij 
higher portion forms at top a plateau of some 105 square miles of an 
average height of 7,500 feet, and with peaks running up as high as'- 
8,000 and even 8,500 feet: while the eastern range is nowhere moroj 
than 5,000 feet above the level of the sea, and gradually drops down 
to 1,500 and less in the direction of DindiguL The rocks composing* 
these mountains are for the most part enormous masses of gneiss 1 
interstratified with quartz-rock, and with veins of felspar occasionally 
running through them. In some places these are found to be firm and 
solid, and appear to have successfully resisted the attacks of wind 
and rain. But, as a rule, they are more or less decayed to a 
considerable depth; and sometimes so much so, as to have been 
reduced to a gritty kind of clay. The tops consist mostly of syenite, 
which occurs in huge boulders: and is also often met with on the 
sides of the mountains. Other rocks, which most commonly occutj 
on the mountains, are syenitic, granulitic, porphyritie, and micaceous 
varieties of granite. Siliceous clay and hornblende slate also occur f 
and argillaceous slate is found in small veins running through th< 
highest tops. The strata of this last are. marked 4nd distinct: an 
the cleavage is regular and tolerably smooth. Were it found here¬ 
after in large quantities, it is possible that it might prove very valua¬ 
ble. The minerals known to occur are the following, viz., prase, fer¬ 
ruginous quartz, the striped common opal (with geodes of chalcedony), 
black mica, iron mica, sulphuret of iron, ferro-tantalite, hydrous oxide 
of iron and anhydrous oxide of iron. But there is every reason to 
believe, that many other kinds of minerals occur there in abundance: 
and that careful exploration of the Palanis by experienced mineralo¬ 
gists will likely lead to most valuable results. The presence of gold, 
for instance, is pretty clearly indicated by its occurrence in minute 
particles in the alluvium and sand of the plain at the north-east 
and of the range, which are formed of the disintegrated and decom¬ 
posed rocks of the mountains. 

The tops of the hills are covered With grass growing on a black 
Soil, often several feet thick; and under this black soil there lies very 
often a dark yellowish day. The supply of water is abundant in 
most parts of therange all through the year; and no less than 
eleven streams rise from the two plateaus, and carry down into the 
plains on eitherside disintegrated rock and various mineral deposits. 



The lower Palanis differ very considerably, in many respects, from 
the upper; and it will be necessary hereafter to give a full description 
of the two ranges. Mountains so remarkable are not to be found in 
many parts of Southern India, or in fact of any country in the 
world. And as the future welfare of India would seem to be likely 
to be influenced, in no slight degree, by the ^constantly increasing 
numbers of European capitalists who settle on its hills, a full account 
of the Palanis, accompanied by some remarks on their prospects and 
capabilities, is imperatively called for in a manual for the Madura 
District. 

About thirty miles south of the Palanis the Travancore hills turn 
off E.S.E., and continue in that direction for about fifteen miles. 
From the middle of this line of hills, and at right angles to it, springs 
£he second spur. , It is described as a “ high wavy mountain” run¬ 
ning up into peaks 7 and 8000 feet high, and jutting out into the low 
country for some twelve miles or more, in a wedge-like shape. So 
far as I can ascertain, no European has ever ascended it, and nothing 
is known of its formation, or even of its general appearance. The 
country between it and the Palanis is called the Kambam valley, 
after the village of that name. 

South of the high wavy mountain the Travancore hills resume 
suddenly their southerly direction ; and at the point of turning run 
out into the third spur, which, like the second, has no proper name. 
Portions of it are called after the estates to which they severally 
belong: but, as it would be inconvenient to adopt so many names, 
I shall call it the “Varshanad and Andipatti range,” from two of the 
best known villages along its bases. This range runs north-east, 
for some forty miles, and then turns suddenly to the south-east, 
and continues in that direction for about fifteen miles under the 
name of the “ N%a-maleisor “ Snake hills.” Its height is incon¬ 
siderable, probably nowhere exceeding 2 or 3000 feet in its highest 
peaks, and falling towards the north-east to a few hundreds* It 
is believed that the rocks which form it belong exclusively to the 
granitic series; but nothing certain is known about them. The hills 
are wild and uncultivated; covered with rocks of all sizes, from 
stupendous blocks of naked granite down to boulders and stones, and 
of the roughest and strangest shapes. Only the very scantiest 
vegetation clothes their slopes: thorns and stunted trees alone form 
their jungles. No wealth of any kind is extracted from their summits, 



and scarcely a Pagoda has been built upon them; so that neither the 
natives who live in their neighbourhood, nor the officers who collect 
revenue from those natives, are often tempted to climb their gaunt; 
and burnt-up sides. Cattle are grazed upon them during the dry 
season, and the herdsmen occasionally go up after their beasts ; bui 
they make no stay. ^Between the Varshanad hills and the “ higtt 
wavy mountain” lies the VarshanM valley, which joins the Kambaml 
valley at its extremity, and together with it is absorbed in the maim 1 
valley, which lies between the Palanis and the Andipatti range, an(y 
sinks constantly towards the east, till at the end of the Palani rang. $ 
it is not more than a thousand feet above the level of the sea. f 

A few miles to the east of the Palani range commences an irregulaj r 
congeries of hills of very various shapes and altitudes, which are' 
dotted about the map in every direction round the village of Nattam: 
Various portions of them are known respectively by the follow¬ 
ing names:—1. The Sirumaleis, 2. The Karunthamaleis. 3. The f i 
Nattam hills. 4 The Alagar hills. It is impossible to describe p 
these several groups with any accuracy. Bor it is believed that, witlj jt 
the exception of the first, they have never been explored by Europeans 
In appearance and physical characteristics they are believed 
resemble the Varshanad hills: but curiosity concerning them is easil(jj 
set at rest by the reflection, that whilst they are low, sterile an<tf 
uninhabitable, the noble Palanis present an ever-varying field forr f 
exploration. Moreover, the deadly fever which lurks in their slopes, 
and indeed in the whole country in which they are situated, would 
effectually deter the ordinary amateur geologist from venturing far 
within their precincts. Fomerly, a much frequented road from 
Madras passed through Nattam, and readers of Omie will recollect 
the terrible disaster which befell Colonel Heron in the ^< NattainmlS8. ^, 
But this route has long ago been abandoned, owing principally (1 am 
informed) to its extreme feverishness. ! 

The relative position of the four groups is roughly as follows:— 
The first is east of Nattam, the second north, the third west, and the 
fourth south. 

The only one of them which is at all extensive and lofty, and 
which has attracted cultivators, is the first, the Sirumaleis. Its 
extreme length is something under twenty miles, and in its highest 

'3,500, or perhaps eyen 4000 
^ , The undulating plateau at Ms top is 




cool and agreeable, as a place of residence; and an attempt was once 
made to use it as a Sanitaxium: but, after a while, it was found to 
be very feverish, more so, in fact, than are most Indian hills, and 
consequently was abandoned for ever. Besides a cool climate, the 
Sirumaleis can boast of a fertile soil: and during the short period of 
their colonization by Europeans, many varieties of European vegetables, 
flowers, shrubs, and trees were cultivated on them with success. A 
few native residents raise several kinds of crops: and one of their 
products, a small kind of plantain, is specially prized by the natives 
<f)f the Madura District, and eagerly purchased whenever procurable. 
r jj?he range has not been reported on at length by any official; 
and no details of its height, extent, climate, &c., are to be found in 
|he records. It would probably be found to be well suited for 
coffee. But, in this respect, the lower Palanis are so very far pre¬ 
ferable to the Sirumaleis, that I can conceive nothing less likely than, 
that the latter should ever be resorted to by planters, so long as an 
|acre of land on the former, remains available for cultivation. The 
fecks composing the Sirumaleis are of the granitic series; and * the 
felly known minerals, potash, mica, and quartz: but this is owing 
doubtless to ignorance of the locality. Iron ores probably abound in 
Ml the four groups, and the minerals commonly found in granitic 
formations. 

A little south of the Sirumaleis at a place called V&dipatti (about 
Sixteen miles north-west of Madura) there is a small hill composed 
almost entirely of porphyritic green-stone. The hornblende in its 
composition is of the dark variety, and the felspar is of the albite 
or white variety, and in the composition of the mass the columns 
appear in spots like the skin of a leopard. In the neighbourhood 
of this hill there occur the following rocks, viz., granitic sand-stone; 
lamellar sandstone; mica slate, (found with garnet and zeolite 
and mesotype) ; basaltic hornblende rock ; porphyritic granuhte, 
found embedding iron; and granulite, found embedding common 
garnet, porphyritic diorite, green-stone porphyry and porphyrite 
green-stone. And the following minerals have been observed, viz., 
quartz, with crystals of schorl; a variety of jeffersonite rock; striped 
felspar; schorl; and polylite in labradorite and felspar. 

Next in importance, as position, is the Alagar-malei range, or 
rather hill, which is some 1000 feet in height, and perhaps twelve 
miles in length : and the southern end of which is situated twelve 



miles north of the town of Madura. Its composition is mainly 
aventurine quartz or micaceous sand-stone : and some portions of it 
appear to have been formed upon a shore, and are stratified, and hav<ji 
inequalities resembling ripple marks. Moreover, the vast fields o« 
granite at the south-eastern base of this mountain and near th<* 
Sirumaleis would seem to indicate the direction and denuding forced 
of ancient oceanic currents. At the foot of the hill is situated aii 
ancient temple, called Kallar-Alagar K6vil, and in the neighbour' - 
hood of this edifice several rocks and minerals have been collected o/ f 
the following descriptions, viz., hypersthene ; euphotide,; diallagf a 
rock; granite (embedding schiller-spar) ; mica slate; and micaceouf 8 
sand-stone ; common quartz containing glassy actinolite ; column# r 
quartz embedding decayed diallage; a variety of aventurine quartz, ; 

green diallage ; greenish grey do. ; grey do.; brownish yellow do.; ; 
black do.; hornblende ; hornblende stone ; nemalite ; nemalite rock 3 ; 
schorl ; ,monradite ; and schiller spar. 

About five miles north-east of Madura, and not many from Alagar * 
K6vil, there is a very remarkable rock called the “ Elephant rock, 
from its remarkable resemblance in some lights to a colossal figure o f 
that animal couchant. It is a solid block of gneiss, two miles i n 
length, a quarter of a mile in breadth, and about 250 feet in heigh*! 
Strata of felspar, mica, and quartz run horizontally through this mas s 
from one end to the other, and are seen on both sides of it ; and 
are crossed at different angles by veins or faults of a felspathic rock* 
which pass through the entire vein. A porch and a temple have/been 
hewn out of one side of it. As there can he but little doubt las to 
the sedimentary origin of this rock, we may perhaps suppose it tovhave 
been formed in a vast pit, and upheaved into its present positio n by 
some great effort of nature. 

Passing on to the Nattam hills we find other and different forma¬ 
tions. In the neighbourhood of Kott&mpatti, on the road to Trichi- 
nopoly, and thirty-two miles north-east of Madura, is an extensive 
bed of silicate of iron, which composes several hills. It continues in one 
direction, either upon or beneath the surface, a distance of about eight 
and contains the different varieties of this ore and their different 
crystals. Then, there are grey-fossil calcareous sand-stone ; eupho- 
;j.'sWygranite ; porphyritic granite; porphyritic syenite; 

And the following minerals have 
bebn felspar ; steatitic ironstone; and 



allanite. A few miles north of this, and near Tovaran-kurichi, there 
are some considerable hills of quartz rock, having a quantity of green 
diallage in its composition. Other rocks of the locality are granitic 
sandstone, and porphyritic granite. And quartz and diopside and 
blue quartz are minerals known to occur there. 

A few of the small isolated hills, composed of solid granite and its 
varieties, which rise up from the plains in various parts of the District 
require some notice. 

, The most celebrated of these is the groat rock of Dindigul. Ik. 
height is 280 feet. Rising from the midst of a low-lying plain, it stands 
completely isolated, with the direction of north-east and south¬ 
west. Its lofty, precipitous, and inaccessible sides were strongly 
fortified in the times of the first N&yakkan kings, if not before : and 
jfor a long time the fortress of Dindigul was the key of Madura 
country on its western side. Even so late as 1815 the fortifications 
erected by Hyder Ali in the modern' style, and improved by the 
British Government, were in a good state of preservation : and the 
garrison consisted of between 800 to 900 men. Another, and much 
larger rocky mass is the Ranga-malei, which stands on a vast plain 
twenty miles from, and north of, Dindigul : and is said to have a 
circumference of seven miles with a height of about 2,000 feet. Though 
not far distant from the lofty ridges of the Kuru-malei Hills, it appears 
to the eye to be wholly unconnected with them. Its sides and ridges 
are well clothed with wood, but not of valuable descriptions. 

East of Kottampattr \s a much larger and loftier hill of similar 
formation, called the Pifi-malei, which appears to have been used as a 
place of military observation. An old brass gun is still to be seen on 
its almost inaccessible apex, which commands a fine view of the 
surrounding country. 

Four miles south of Madura stands the holy Skanda-malei, about 
500 feet high, well, known for its pure water, and on account 
of the grave of a Mussulman Saint, round which has been built a 
small memorial chapel, much resorted to by the pious. At the base 
there is a celebrated Hindu church, the repute of which is perhaps a 
little enhanced by the vicinity of the good man's remains. 

A little nearer Madura on the same side is the Pasu-malei, or “ Cow 
hill,” famous through a legend, which will be narrated hereafter. 

Many other small hills might be mentioned, and also a few lofty 
peaks such as the .Topu-malei in the northern part of the District 
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but it 'would serve no useful purpose to give merely their names and 
situations ; and as they are all of a like nature to distinguish them 
"briefly, and yet intelligibly, would be simply Impossible. 

Almost the whole of the District, with the exception of the hill 
tracts, was colored by Professor Greenough as syenite. 1 am not 
aware, what was his authority for so coloring the plains : or whotheri 
indeed, he had any. But there can be little doubt that he was some-! 
how led into the commission of a great error. Mr. Muzzy altered thq 
indication in the map to one of granite in some parts, and laterite in 
others : hut unfortunately, his corrections have never been published 
and I am therefore unable to sho w the localities for which they word 
made. But it may be presumed, that they were made only for those 1 
portions of the District, with which Mr. Muzzy was most familiar] 
such as Madura, the Alagar hills, Pasu-malei, &c.; especially as nrj 
specimens of syenite were sent by him from any of them to Madrasi 
Granite is commonly supposed to underlie the surface soil over thej 
greater portion of the country : and the results of Mr. Muzzy’s 
researches are decidedly favorable to this belief ; though it remains/ 
for future explorers to throw more light upon the subject. Mm, 
Muzzy observes with regard to syenite, “ that it is not known to be ani 
£C underlying rock to any extent in any part of this District, bun 
“ appears in blocks or rounded masses,both on the mountains and some 
“ parts of the plains/' And as far as his observations had extended, 
“ granit ejun dgrlies jiear ly the w h ole o f thi s Distric t/' With this 
opinion it will be of some use to compare one given by Doctor Cole 
with regard to the coloring of the Bellaiy District for syenite. In a 
letter from the Quarter Master General to Government, under date 
the 21st May 185G, Doctor Cole is stated to have said, that It was 
unintelligible to him, for what reason Professor Greenough had put 
down so much of the south of India as syenite; that hornblende was 
not prevalent in the rocks of Bellary ; and that he could find no 
authority for holding that syenite underlay the vast plains of black 
cotton soil and red soil, of which the surface of the Bellary country 
consisted. 


* With regard to the laterite formations alluded to above, it is to be 
regfre^ed that their localities cannot be clearly pointed out. There 
wWild seem to be a very extensive gravelly bed of laterite reaching 
frim Tahaminthe Tanjore District through Putlmkdttei onto Siva- 

for building purpose at M&na- 
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madura and other places. But no information exists with regard to 
any other beds of this peculiar Indian rock. Mr. Muzzy makes the 
following interesting remarks on its occurrence and formation :— 

“ In the vicinity of Vallam, and from that place south through the 
“ Puthukottei and Sivagangei Districts, the laterite takes more the 
“ form of a glomerate rock, and is used for building purposes. Its 
“ appearance in some places, when it is forming, is that of a liquid per- 
“ colating the soil, and forming for itself small pipes or veins, which 
“ branch in different directions, not unlike the veins in the human 
“ system; these multiply and harden till the whole mass becomes 
“ thoroughly impregnated with iron, and by degrees formed into a 
“ hard and rich iron ore, considerable hills are formed of this sub- 
“ stance in the Puthukottei District; still containing the pipe, or vein- 
“ like formation/' 

North of Vallam (he says) the laterite occurs mostly in the formation 
of gravel, either mingled with the soil, or immediately below it : and 
it is pierced everywhere by granite ridges and masses, Doctor Cole 
having recorded his belief, that “ the true laterite rock 5 ' of the 
Malabar Coast, does not occur east of the Nilagiris, it would be interest¬ 
ing to know whether any is to be found between Sivagangei and 
Vallam. From the description given by Mr. Muzzy it would appear, 
that what he observed was beds of a material formed of particles of 
rocks decomposed in situ, and not true laterite rock. 

The only remaining formation of any importance is the sandstone, 
which is said to extend along the whole length of the sea coasts, to a 
distance of a few miles inland. This long and narrow bod is colored 
as e( diamond sandstone” by Professor Grcenough : but I am unable to 
find any description of it by Mr. Muzzy; and am inclined to doubt, 
whether it has any right to be so entitled. It is not commonly 
supposed that diamonds are found in it. At P&rabam it has been 
observed in the course of dredging, that the sandstone is hard and 
compact only at the surface ; and that it comes away very readily 
after the upper crust has been blasted off, and differs then but very 
slightly from a sandy conglomerate. 

Specimens of the following minerals and rocks were collected by 
Mr, Muzzy in the plains, at the following places, viz ;— ; 

Near Madura. 

* Minerals ,—Common quartz; massive greenish yellow opal; chal- 
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cedony and jasper; decaying cacliolong ; earthy cacholong; precious 
garnet; kaolin clay ; pyroxene in rose-colored granular limestone ; 
chloritic potstone; axstone; decayed felspar; schorl and iron; peas tone j 
magnetic iron ore ; oxydulous iron ; silicate of iron ; yenite; porous- 
iron ore containing quartz and a substance resembling magnesia; irom 
ore ; and clayey iron ore, t 

Mocks. —Transition limestone cohered with a crust of hydro-} 
magnesite; lias limestone; compact limestone; hard shell limestond 
(suited for ornamental purposes and paving); coarse glomerato calj 
careous sandstone, containing shells; grey fossil calcareous sandstone 
gneiss; tremolitic gneiss; granite; grey granite; basaltic granite 
graphic granite; syenitic granite; kunkur or concretionaiy limestone^ 
mostly used for making lime; granulite with garnets; syenite; ant 
granitic basalt. 

Near Old Maditra, about one mile north-east of Madura. 

i 

Minerals ,—Jasper and chalcedony; brown jasper; red jasper $ 
common felspar; glassy felspar; compact felspar; cleavelandite \ 
crystalline schorl; massive schorl; schorl crystals; schorl and quartz?; 
and schorl quartz and felspar. ' 

Rocks ,—Siliceous slate; basaltic gneiss; tremolitic gneiss; por- 
phyritic granite; porphyritic granite, containing diopside; tremolite 
rock; and tremolite granite. 

Near Pasu-malei, about two miles south of Madura, 

Minerals. —Ferruginous quartz; drusy quartz; chort with geodes 
containing drusy quartz; crystallized chalcedony; stalactitic chalce¬ 
dony in quartz; stalactitic chalcedony; cacholong in granular ^poq- 
stone; granular and solid cacholong; nodular cacholong, found in 
decayed lime and granite rock; fine jasper with quartz; hornblende 
crystal in quartz; steatite and quartz; steatite; steatite rock; steatite, 
containing decayed garnets; steatite with an enamel of indurated 
talc; glazed steatite or potstone; crystallized steatite; steatite and 
iron; decayed steatite in quartz; steatite rock; schorl and angite 
in labradorite; iron imbedded in steatite; iron inclosed by quartz; 
iron an<J. quartz; carbonate of iron; steatitic iron ore; and iron 
glomerate. 

Mocks.~Qr&y granitiesandstone; iron sandstone; breccia, composed 
ofirom, steatite abd quartz; compact breccia; breccia of quartz and 
■"steatite ; ' quartz ; porphyritic breccia; crystalline 



limestone in steatite; steatitic granular limestone; granular limestone, 
embedding iron and pyroxene; granular limestone embedding 
pyroxene; a variety of granular limestone embedding pyroxene; an 
aggregate of granular limestone, lithia, mica, pyroxene and steatite, 
traversed by veins of fine crystallized carbonate of lime; transition 
limestone; crystalline concrete limestone; travertine, incrusted by 
concreted carbonate of lime; calcareous tufa with steatite; syenitic 
granite with iron and lime; and syenitic granite with lime and iron. 


Near Skanda-malei, about four miles south of Madura. 


Minerals .—-Common opal; wood opal, yellow striped; fine wood 
opal, greenish striped; green wood opal; red wood opal; ferruginous 
opal; green ferruginous opal; ferruginous opal with traces of precious 
opal; ferruginous opal with geodes of chalcedony; yellow jasper; grey 
jasper; fine striped jasper; and chloropal. 


Near Palamedu, about six miles north-west of Madura. 




Rocks .—Concrete limestone; travertine; basaltic hornblende; 
basaltic hornblende and lime. 


Near Sittampatti, nine miles north-east of Madura. 

Minerals. —Irony siliceous sinter; reddish garnet with iron; peta- 
lite; crystals of augite in quartz and felspar; pyroxene; pyroxene 
in crystals; granular hornblende in quartz. 

Rocks .—Irony sandstone; decayed iron granite; decayed diallage 
rock; and a variety of decayed diallage rock. 

Near Melakal, about ton miles west of Madura. 

Minerals. —Wernerite; wernerite with garnets; and wernerite in 
granite. 

Rocks ,—Felspatliic granite; nemalite granite; and porphyritie 
granulite. 

Near Alagar-kovil, twelve miles north of Madura.—See ante 
page 8. 

*• 

Near Puvaxdi, twelve miles east of Madura. 

Minerals .—Siliceous sinter; chalcedonic quartz; green chalcedony; 
yellowish cacholong; opalized cacholong; jasper with cacholong; 
brown jasper replacing lime; black jasper; andesine embedding 
crystals of sphene; crystalline diopside; a variety of pargasite; felspar 
with crystals of sphene; calcareous spar; rhomb spar; prismatic 
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rhomb spar; rhomb spar encrusting granular limestone; sulphate o 
barytes; and iron and quartz. 

Hocks. —Iron and quartz glomerate; crystalline limestone witl 
lithia, mica and graphite; crystalline limestone; magnesian limestone 

and nemalite granite. ( 

i 

Near Tirumangalam, about twelve miles south of Madura, 

Minerals. —Crystalline chalcedony; crystalline diopside; massive! 
diopside; adularia or moonstone; and albite with garnets. 

==► Near Katchakat, about sixteen miles north-west of Madura. ; 

Rocks. —Granitic sandstone; new red sandstone; basaltic granite' 
and gneissoid granulite. 

Near Solavandan, about twelve miles west of Madura. 

Minerals. —Aplorne garnet; massive garnet, embedding granula^j 
albite and mica; gadolonite; granular felspar and quartz; magnet! 
oxide of iron; and granular oxide of non, highly magnetic. 

Rocks. —Porphyritic gneiss; granite; and granular iron greenstone^ 

Near Tirtjptjvanam, twelve miles east of Madura. | 

Minerals. —Chalcedonic stone; chalcedony; brown chalcedony; 
chalcedonic jasper, and graphite. 

Near Vadipatti, about sixteen miles north-west of Madura.— 
See ante, page 7. 

Near Melur, about eighteen miles north-east of Madura. 

Minerals. —Iron garnet; melanite in granulite and melanite. 

Rocks. —Gneiss; albitic, graphic granite; ,syenitic granite, used for 
touchstone; rock composed of green felspar and yellow garnet in 
quartz. 

Near Kalltjrani, about eighteen miles south-east of Madura, 

Minerals. —Chalcedony and cacholong; cacholong; earthy cacho- 
long; and crystallized chalcedony, * 

0 

Mocks. —Porphyritic breccia. 

NeAr Melavalawj, about twenty miles north-east of Madura. 

Minerals. —Grossular garnet; crystalline,grossular garnet; massive 
and crystalline aplorne garnet; and crystalline aplorne garnet, 
basalt. 
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Near PudA-kudi, about two and twenty miles north-west of 
Madura. 

Minerals. —Wood opal (yellow undulated geodes); brownish ‘ 
striped wood opal; wood opal striped with oxide of iron or manga¬ 
nese ; brown ferruginous opal with chalcedony; chalcedony and opal; 
chalcedony passing into cacholong and jasper; brown jasper with 
geodes of bluish white; karpholite; wallistonite; tabular spar; 
tabular spar embedding a yellowish green mineral, a variety of ilvite; 
gotheite, an ore of iron; silicate of iron; cronstedite; wheolite; 
anthosiderite; yenite, crystallized; yenite, massive; granular yenite; 
compact ironstone; limonite; and a variety of lievrite. 

j Rocks. —Granular limestone; siliceous limestone; hydraulic lime¬ 
stone; and amygdaloidal granite, embedding decayed garnets and 
felspar. 

Near Singampedari, about eight and twenty miles north-east of 
Madura and near Tirupathr. 

Minerals. —White chalcedony. 

Near P antal akudi, about thirty miles south of Madura, 

J lochs. —White silicious marble. 

Near Kottam-patti, thirty-two miles north-east of Madura, See 
ante, page 8. 

Near Dindxgtjl, thirty-eight miles north-west of Madura. ,, 

Minerals. —Specimen of pipe clay; and tsehewkenite, forming a 
constituent part of porphyritic granite. 

Near Tirtjpatur, thirty-eight miles north-east of Madura. 

Minerals. —Grey jasper, with fine geodes of chalcedony. 

Near VIrakal, about forty-two miles north-west of Madura and 
near Dindigul. 

Minerals. —Ruby garnet in compact mica; iron garnets in quartz ; 
compact mica; compact mica, embedding needle-stone and ruby-gar¬ 
nets ; lamular felspar; amorphous felspar; and black tourmelin. 

Bocks. —Leptynite; and felspathic granite, composed of quartz and 
felspar. 

Near Periakolam, forty-nine miles west of Madura, 

Minerals. —Common garnet. 
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Near Pal ant, about sixty-nine miles north-west of Madura. 

Minerals. —Prase ; ferruginous quartz; striped common opal, with 
geodes of chalcedony; black mica; decayed iron mica; sulphuret of 
iron ; and anhydrous oxide of iron. 

Rocks ,—Siliceous clay slate ; calcareous tufa, embedding prase, 
felspar, nemalite, and quartz; hornblende slate ; and porphyritic 
granite, in which is found the ferro-tantalite. 

Near Manktjlam, about eleven miles north-east of Madura. 

Minerals. —Anorthite; jeffersonite; and scolexeorose (?) 

Near Sayalakudi, about sixty-one miles south-east of Madura, 

Minerals. —Bladed gypsum; and brown gypsum. 

Near Maneapasalei. 

Rocks. —Marble, striped with iron and embedding rounded grains 
of pyroxene. 

Leaving for a while the subject of mineralogy, we will take a glance 
at the river-system”of Madura, which is of the simplest possible char¬ 
acter. The “ high wavy mountain” mentioned in page 5, runs out a 
considerable distance into the main valley between the Palanis and 
the Yarshanad and Andipatti range; and divides it pretty equally 
into two small valleys, of which the western is properly called the 
Karnbam, the eastern that of Yarshan&d. The drainage of these two 
valleys and of portions of the high wavy mountain is carried off by 
means of numberless streamlets into two main streams, called the 
Veigei and the Suruli. The latter and more important of these two 
takes its rise partly in the Western slopes of the spur just alluded to, 
and partly In the Travancore Hills: the sources of the former lie 
partly in the eastern slopes of the same spur, and partly in the 
Travancore Hills, After meandering some thirty miles down the 
valley in almost parallel curves, the Yeigei and Suruli meet a little 
south of AUinagaram, just after the latter has received the tributary 
waters of the river Teni, which drains tile B6di-nayakkan--ur valley, 
lying between the Travancore and Palani ranges. The Suruli is then 
merged in the Veigei, and is no more heard of. The Yeigei soon 
afterwards turhs off abruptly to the east, and after receiving the 
waters of ike Var&hanadi, a large stream which rises in the upper 

river, called the u Manjal ” 
.-yfthe lower Palanis by a magnificent cataract, 
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enters tlie Madura country at a spot just eight and three-quarter 
miles 1ST. W. of Sdlavandan. From this point it takes a decided south¬ 
easterly course, and flowing along a shallow, sandy bed from 2 to 400 
yards wide in an almost direct line right across the District, finally 
empties itself into the sea at Attankarei. That is to say, the waters of 
the Yeigei take this direction, and reach the sea, when sufficient in 
volume. As a rule, its hed is all but dry during by far the greater por¬ 
tion of the year even at Madura, a hundred miles or so from its mouth; 
and dry all the year round at Bamnad. Some of the streams which 
drain the various nooks and comers of the principal valleys generally 
have a little water in them during most months in the year : but the 
river which they unite in forming flows, unless swollen with heavy 
rains, over but a very small portion of its course. Near the point 
where it enters the Madura country, it is dammed up by the Periyanei 
or “ Great dam,” and a considerable portion of its waters is diverted 
into a channel taken off from its left bank; and two and three-quarter 
miles lower down it is again obstructed by the Chinnanei or “ Little 
dam,” and empties into a channel on its right bank the greater part 
of what may be left of its now greatly diminished stream. Besides 
this, many minor channels carry off its remaining waters north and 
south : and the tiny streamlet that ordinarily reaches Madura is 
utterly lost in the broad and sandy bed. It is only after heavy rains 
in the country of its sources, that the bed of Veigei is properly filled. 
The river will then come down with rapidity and violence, but with 
no great body of water : its maximum depth being little, if any thing, 
over six feet. These freshes occur but a few times in each year, and 
last usually only three or four days. Sometimes, indeed, there will 
be no full freshes from January to December, and the people who 
dwell along the banks of the river will be seen procuring for them¬ 
selves scanty supplies of water by digging small holes and channels 
in the bed, which appears to retain at all times a certain amount of 
moisture. On the other hand, it happens occasionally that the river 
continues in full flood for as much as twenty or thirty days at a time, 
and flowing steadily into the sea; and comes down repeatedly month 
after month. So irregular, indeed, are its periodical fillings, that they 
can never be predicted with any certainty, or relied upon with any 
safety. When it rains at Madura, there will very possibly he no rain 
on the mountains: and consequently po freshes in the river. And 
when Madura is suffering from drought, there may be torrents of rain 
in Kainbam and Varshanad. 


3 
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JNext in importance to theYeigei are the Gundu and Varshalei. 

The former of these is formed of several rivulets, which take the 
rise in the eastern slopes of the YarslianM and Andipatti range < 
lulls, above Wartrap, TJttappa-nayakkan-Hr, and Dodappa-n&yakka] 
hr. It flows in a direction almost parallel to that of the Veigci pa 
Tiraclmli and Pallimadam, on to Elupfir, and so to Kamudi. East 
this town, it is obstructed by a large and massive but loosely bui 
stone dam, said to be of great antiquity ; and a large channel cam 
off its waters in an easterly direction. The channel loads to tl 
Kallavi lake, and, issuing through the southern portion of its dyk 
passes through the salt marshes lying below the village of Veigc 
and finally seeks the sea at a spot a little to the east of Kilakarc 
The natural course of the Gundu continues from Kamudi towards tl 
south-east for twenty-two miles: and the river empties its surpli 
waters into the sea at Mukftipattanam. This river is extreme] 
useful to the villages situated near its hanks ; but the remarks mac 
about the uncertainty of the freshes of the Yeigei are equally appl 
cable to those of the Gundu, whilst the occasions on which the lath 
receives a full supply of water are, as might be supposed, far ran 
than those on which the former is thoroughly well filled. 

The Yarshalei drains the eastern slopes of the Nattaxn hills, flov 
past Pramalei to Tirupatur, and so on in a south-easterly clirectio 
to the sea, winch it enters by several mouths between Urifir an 
Tondi. It is very like the Gundu in character, but is perhaps som< 
what better supplied with water, and is consequently of more impor 
ance to the ryot. 

Besides these three rivers there are several so-called rivers < 
more or less utility, of which it is quite unnecessary to give pa 
ticular descriptions. They merely drain slightly elevated trae 
country, or carry off the surplus waters of tanks, channels and rivei 
They are filled only in exceptional seasons, and then to a veiy triflir 
extent. Here and there will be found tiny jungle streams, an 
particularly along the bed of t}ie Veigei, natural springs, whic 
fill artificial channels; but no one of these requires any speci; 
notice. 

The main river system of the Madura District has been describe* 
remains for me to mention a minor system, which cort 
the northern slopes of the Palanis. Tl: 
country on this side of the District slopes away uniformly in tl: 
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direction of the Coimbatore District; and the rivers flow north¬ 
wards, almost parallel one to another, just as in the main system they 
all flow towards the south-east. The principal is the Amar&vathi : 
and then come the Shanmuga~nadi,theHiki~gangei and the Kodavan-ar. 
They flow through a small portion only of the sub-division, and their 
waters irrigate but a small acreage. They belong altogether to other 
Districts, and are of very little importance to Madura. 

Having thus described the main features of the river systems of 
Madura, it will not be out of place for me to notice here briefly the 
manner in which former rulers of the country utilized the supplies of 
water, which these rivers furnished to them. For they have done so 
much in this direction, that the face of the country has in many parts 
been made to assume (in favorable seasons) a new and remarkable 
appearance. The native rulers of the country early discovered the 
fact, that east of the mountains the District slopes down constantly 
towards the sea with an average fall of about ten feet per mile : and 
they took advantage of this lay of the land to establish a most effec¬ 
tual, though simple, system of irrigation. Wherever the surface 
dipped a little on either side of the Veigei, a strong curved embank¬ 
ment was run up to the height of a few feet with its concave side 
facing the river ; and a channel was taken off at a spot nearly as high 
above the level of the sea as the top of the embankment. By means 
of this channel, water was made to run in flood-time to the low-lying 
land, and the tank or reservoir was complete. Flowing against the 
embankment the water rose to the required height, and became 
available for irrigation by means of sluices and channels. To prevent 
the embankments of large tanks being breached by heavy waves dash¬ 
ing against them in windy weather, their inner sides were faced with 
stone-work. Surplus water was earned off hy waste channels placed 
at proper levels: and was sometimes made to supply a series of 
smaller tanks, constructed on lower levels, in the following manner. 
As soon as the parent tank had received a certain amount of water, 
and was nearly filled, the in-coming flood was carried away through 
outlets and hy means of waste channels into a subordinate tank. 
This* was filled in the course of time: and its surplus waters were 
carried off by waste channels to tank Ho. 3. This was made in like 
maimer to supply Ho. 4; and so on, until the lowest of all was sup¬ 
plied, or until the waters failed. The surplus waters, if any, of the 
last tank, were usually emptied into some river, and afterwards made 
available for irrigation on lower lands. 
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The sizes and shapes of these tanks vary according to circum¬ 
stances. Some have Lunds or dykes only a few yards long, and will 
irrigate only two or three acres of land: others have an ambit of 
several miles, and are capable of supplying many hundreds of acres. 
That for instance at R&jasingamangalam, north of Ihlmnful, is said 
to be nearly twenty miles round. The embankment is usually in the 
form of an irregular curve; and most tanks, when filled, have the 
shape of some segment of a circle, or of a horse-shoe. In those parts 
of the District which lie too high, or too far away from the Veigei 
and other rivers, to admit of the construction of river-fed tanks, 
the ryots have constructed smaller tanks, dependent for their sup¬ 
plies on the periodical rains, or on natural springs, or little jungle 
streams. 

But, however supplied, the tanks of the District have all been con¬ 
structed on the same principles: and so as to avoid even the least 
waste of water. So careful, indeed, are the ryots not to waste what 
water they have, that one of the most fruitful causes of rioting and 
litigation amongst them is their inveterate habit of plotting and 
scheming to draw off on to their lands larger quantities of water, 
than they have any right to use. The distribution of supplies is not 
regulated on well-defined principles, but in a very arbitrary manner, 
and ordinarily by the lowest and most ignorant of officials. And 
Madura has no code of laws for the better regulation and manage¬ 
ment of her works and sources of irrigation, as have Italy and other 
European countries, although peopled by a race naturally very 
quarrelsome and litigious. It is to be hoped, that before long some 
attempts will be made by the Legislature to remedy this crying 
evil. 

In Dindigul numerous dams have been thrown across the streams, 
which leap down from the mountains in every direction; and 
wherever practicable, tank cultivation is carried on with great 
industry and success. The lowest dams of the Yeigei are the Periyanei 
and Chinnanei, constructed close to the point where the sub-division 
joins the principal. 

There are no natural lakes or pools in any part of the Madura 
District. "Wherever water may be seen, it is quite sure to be water 
that has been stored up artificially: and if he go from the Palanis to 

come across a natural reservoir 
,of even the''V^ry■ ^,, \ i; , , 
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In the R&mnad Zamind&ri there are a few salt marshes. And 
some of them in the neighbourhood of the town of Ramnad are of 
considerable extent. Rut they are not often in a moist state, and 
can hardly be of any very great importance in a sanitary point of 
view. 

The country lying between the mountains and the sea can boast of 
nothing in the shape of a forest or wood. Here and there a goodly 
clump of trees may be found in the neighbourhood of a village ; and 
isolated trees of some size are not uncommon in some parts, particu¬ 
larly in those lying near the Nattam mountains. Large plantations 
of palmyra and cocoanut trees flourish along the sea coasts, and 
near the banks of rivers. And splendid avenues of trees mark the 
lines of the principal roads of the District. But as a whole, the country 
cannot now be said to be well-wooded. The valleys and ravines in 
the high lands of the Palanis and other ranges contain a few small 
forests. 

The coasts of Madura are low and sandy, with broken rocks cropping 
up in places, and are entirely without bays, indentations, and har¬ 
bours. Along their whole extent there is not a single place of refuge 
for even a small vessel overtaken by bad weather. They are also 
devoid of cliffs: and the bulwarks of sand against which the sea 
beats, are but continuations of the adjoining low-lying sandy tracts; 
and, except where built upon, or planted with palmyras and cocoanut 
trees, the coasts present, generally speaking, a most desolate and 
uninteresting appearance. 

Palk’s strait, the waters of which wash the whole of the eastern 
coast, abounds in shoals, currents, sunken rocks, and blind sand-* 
banks; and the passage through its entrance is full of difficulty and 
danger. Prom Point Kalimir to the middle banks, there is no 
available channel and between them and the shoals off the Ceylon 
coast the passage is not more than four miles and a half broad. The 
north-east monsoon sweeps down Palk’s Strait with great fury at 
times, and there is often a heavy and confused swell at the northern 
entrance to the P&mbam channel. The south-west monsoon affects 
the Strait but slightly, as its force is intercepted by the land and 
mountains of the District and of Travancore. 

South of the Pambam channel or “ Pass,” as it is usually called, 
the sea is known by the name of the “ Gulf of Manaar,” deriving it 
from the island of that name off the western coast of Ceylon. The 
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Gulf is far more open than the Strait; but at its northern extremity 
it abounds in dangerous shoals, rocks and coral islets. And it feels 
the full fury of both monsoons, being quite open towards the south¬ 
west, and only very partially protected by the Ceylon coast on the 
north-east. Great storms occur in it from time to time ; and many 
years ago a terrific tempest breached Bainappayyan’s causeway built 
on the ridge of rocks, which lies between the island of Pambara and 
the main-land, and stopped the communication by land, which until 
then had been uninterrupted. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

MINERALOGY. 


The Mineralogy of the District, although as yet but little is known 
of it, is said to promise rich rewards to future investigators. The 
only gentleman who as yet has paid any attention to it is Mr. Muzzy, 
a Missionary lately attached to the American Mission. His profes¬ 
sional duties were too heavy to admit of him sparing much time for 
the prosecution of his favorite study: but he managed, nevertheless, 
to send a most valuable collection of minerals to the Central Museum 
at Madras, a list of which is to be found in the “ Catalogue of the 
Government Central Museum,” published in 1855. This list has 
enabled me to show, in the lithological portion of the Manual, the 
various mineral substances known to occur in particular localities. I 
shall now endeavour, principally by its aid and by the aid of a few 
remarks which accompanied it, to show briefly, what is known touch¬ 
ing the mineral productions of the Madura District. The aixangement 
adopted is that which Dana followed in his Manual of Mineralogy. 

THE FIRST CLASS of Minerals, the gases, do not call for any 
special remarks. The miasmata, which cause fever and other epidemics^ 
have not been analyzed; and no springs of gases have been discovered. 

CLASS II.—Yery insufficient supplies of water are drawn from 
rivers, springs, tanks, channels, and surface wells. Freshes come down 
the principal rivers only occasionally after heavy rains: and the river- 
water then obtainable is loaded with various soluble and insoluble 
substances, of which the principal are iron-ore and lime. 

Springs exist in great abundance in the bed of the Veigei: but 
rarely elsewhere. Some of them yield considerable supplies. The 
wells are usually of no great depth, and most of them dry up in the hot 
weather. The waterfound in them varies according to the soils through 
which it passes: but it is very seldom of really first-rate quality. 
In some paints of the country it is said to cause dysentery, in others 
stricture: and cautious travellers invariably carry with them suffi¬ 
cient water, drawn from known sources, to last during journeys 
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through strange localities. A few wells, here and there, are famous 
for the abundance and sweetness of their contents; but these are 
exceptions, which only prove the rule. 

The water procurable from wells is bad enough: but that obtained 
from tanks is even worse. The tanks are used for washing filthy 
clothes; buffaloes and bullocks are watered and cleansed in them; 
whole villages perform their ablutions in them every morning and 
evening; and their banks are thickly studded with human and 
bestial excreta. Besides this, they are filled with vegetable growths, 
and their waters are usually completely stagnant. When they dry 
up, holes are dug in their muddy beds, from which are taken very 
scanty supplies of water loaded with solid matter. And drinking 
this causes foul diseases: of which guinea-worm is in some parts, 
e. g. Bamnad, the most common. 

The town of Madura having been inhabited for many hundreds of 
years, its surface soil has been raised many feet by constant accretions 
of filth of every description. And as all its tanks and wells are 
receiving every day more or less moisture which has percolated 
through deep strata of foul slowly decaying matter, it would be 
strange indeed if they yielded decently pure water. The wonder is, 
that a single inhabitant of the town can preserve his health. 

CLASS III is as yet represented by graphite alone. If coal 
beds exist, which is supposed to be very improbable, their existence 
has never yet been suspected. , And I have never heard of any 
diamonds having been found in the sandstone* of the District. 

CLASS IV.—Sulphur does not appear to have been found in the 
native state; though it occurs sparsely in combination with iron and 
other metals. 


CLASS V.—The haloid minerals are not well represented, with the 
exception perhaps of salts of lime. 

Salts of Baryta are found in heavy spar. 

Nitrate of Potash. —The saltpetre of commerce occurs abun¬ 
dantly in some parts of the District, particularly in the sites of ancient 
villages, associated with sterile clay. In procuring it the earth is 
lixiviated in prepared pits; and the lye, when evaporated, yields the 
saltpetre together with, a certain amount of salt and other impurities, 
whibh are removed as far as practicable by careful skimming. The 
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saltpetre tlms yielded is thoroughly washed two or three times : and 
is then fit for the market, and found to contain, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, but a small amount of foreign matter, perhaps ten per cent, of 
common salt and five of other substances. 

This salt forms very readily after the copious rains of the latter 
part of the year : and appears on the surface of the ground in silky 
tufts, or efflorescences, which are scraped together with small iron 
scrapers and thrown into prepared pits. Messrs. Fischer and Co. are 
the sole manufacturers of saltpetre and supply Government under a 
contract with about 100 or 150 candies per annum. What was manu¬ 
factured in excess of this quantity, was sent for some years to England: 
but latterly the prices realized have been unremunerative, and expor¬ 
tation has been discontinued. Whether the trade will be revived, 
depends upon circumstances. It does not seem to be very likely that 
it will. 

Common Salt is found everywhere, associated with soft and 
sterile clays, and efflorescing on the surface of the ground in much 
the same manner as saltpetre. It is also yielded together with salt¬ 
petre in lixiviating earth containing the latter. But it is not found 
in beds, or in large quantities. Its manufacture is strictly prohibited 
by Government, in order that the very remunerative sea-salt mono¬ 
poly may not be interfered with in the slightest degree. 

Salts of Lime enter into the following combinations, viz., gyp¬ 
sum of several kinds, calcite, pissolite, travertine, arragonite, satin 
spar, rhomb spar, apatite, dolomite, anhydrite, and tufa. 

Lime occurs in many places, and in great abundance. The lime 
gravel is widely diffused in the soil, and in some places is nearly a 
pure carbonate of lime. In others it is mingled with various sub¬ 
stances, and takes the form and consistence of connected lime-stone 
or pissolite. These are the kinds used for making roads and burning 
into lime. 

Travertine also occurs: and here and there in plants and caves 
the stalactitic form, tufa. 

Sulphate of Lime is found in the form of gypsum of different 
varieties near the salt-works on the coast, and occasionally in black 
cotton soil. 

The Crystalline varieties are of much greater use, and are very 
numerous, They are found in nodular masses and large blocks, and 

4 
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show the crystals of ealcite and the fine granular and compact varie¬ 
ties, Some of them* take a respectable polish, and might perhaps be 
wrought for marble. The minerals found imbedded in them arc 
chondrodite, graphite, pyroxene, and molybdenum. Their localities 
are Phvandi, Pantalakudi, Karnapadi, Vitherapadi, in the Tiruman- 
galam T&luk, and in many other places. At Pantalakudi the outcrop 
is some twenty yards in width, five or six miles long, and of an un¬ 
known depth, exhibited hi masses of white and pink rocks, which are 
nodular in most places, and apparently wholly without regularity of 
dip. They lie in wild nonfusion all about the villages abovenarned, 
and resemble somewhat the ruins of mighty walls. The crystalline 
varieties comprise also calcareous sand-stones, and magnesian lime¬ 
stone, such as dolomite and magnesian calcite, &c. 

Chalk of a variety not unlike that commonly used in Europe, is 
said to occur in some villages near the Ranga-malei. But no 
attempt has been made by the natives of those places to turn it to 
good account. In 1815 they were quite ignorant of its value. 

Salts of Magnesia are found in magnesite and nemalite. 

Salts of ammonia, strontia, and alumina have not been found in 
combination with anything. 

CLASS YL—EARTHY MINERALS, 

SILICA, as might be expected, occurs in the greatest profusion. 
Under the head of Quartz we have common quartz containing or 
associated with iron, glassy actinolite, schorl crystals, diallage, beryl, 
chlorite, graphite, steatite, hornblende, sahlite, and various earthy 
matters. Then there are quartz of various colors; and quartz 
crystals; and the vitreous varieties, rock crystal, aventurine, prase, 
milky quartz, rose quartz and amethystine quartz. 

Opal. —Under the head of Opal, there occur common opal, several 
colored varieties of opal; wood opal, striped with manganese; ferru¬ 
ginous opal, containing traces of precious opal and geodes of phal- 
cedony; silicious sinter with green diallage; and irony silicious sinter, 

Chalcedony,— Under the head of Chalcedony, there are chal- 
cedonic stone and quartz; crystallized, crystalline, and stalactitic 
chalcedony^ varieties; plasma; and cacholong of 

different, lands. 
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Jasper. —Under the head of Jasper, we have the common and 
chalcedonic jasper, and several colored varieties. 

LIME appears only in the form of tabular spar. 

MAGNESIA is somewhat better represented. 

The Hydrous Silicates which occur are chlorite, schiller spar, 
monxadite, nemalite, vermiculite, steatite, potstone, and jade. 

The Anhydrous Silicates are polylite, diallage of several colors, 
pyroxene, two or three varieties of diopside, coccolite, bronzite, 
hornblende, pargasite, and glassy actinolite. 

ALUMINA is tolerably well represented. 

Hydrous combinations with Silica are seolecite, karpliolite, 
and prehnite. 

Anhydrous combinations with Silica are the black potash, 
compact and irony varieties of mica, orthoclase, ryacolite, adularia, 
labradorite, oligoclase, albite, cleavolandite, black tourmalin, schorl, 
wernerite, precious garnet, the common grossular, ruby iron, and 
massive varieties of garnet, aplome, melanitc, indicolite, and anorthite* 

Kaolin clay of good quality occurs in certain localities. 

GLUOINA, EIROONIA, and THORIA are unrepresented. 
CLASS VII.—THE METALS. 

The easily Oxydizable Metals found are of few kinds. 

Under the head of 

Cerium, Ytrium, and Lanthanum we have godolonite, tschef- 
kinite, and allanite. 

Titanium is represented by angitic sphene, crystals of angite, and 
nigrine. 

None of the other metals of this description except iron and nickel 
have been found. 

Under the head of the former of these two, there occur a great 
many varieties, viz., magnetite, oxydulous iron, magnetic oxide, 
granular oxide of iron, iron embedded in steatite and in quartz, 
pyrites, the hydrous and anhydrous oxides of iron, gothite, silicate of 
iron, kirwanite, cronstedite, wheolite, hissingerite, anthosiderite, 
ehloropal, yenite, carbonate of iron, porous iron ore, iron glomerate, 
compact ironstone, common iron ore, clayey do., limonite, and lievriie. 
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As iron is so well represented, and is of so great importance to the 
welfare of a people, it is necessary to describe its modes of occurrence 
and qualities with some particularity. 

Ikon Ore is found in all parts of the District: but with the 
exception of one spot, not in large quantities. The varieties ordi¬ 
narily met with are the oxides, different varieties of laterite, pyrites, 
native iron, and the various silicates: and they occur both in the 
clefts of mountains, and in the sands and rocks of the valleys and 
plains. Indeed iron is everywhere diffused through the soil, and 
is held in solution by the waters, and deposited in some of the 
springs and pools. It forms a principal compound of many import¬ 
ant minerals, and is sometimes found in its native pure state. 

The Oxides are the most abundant varieties of ore in the District, 
and also the richest and most easily wrought. 

The Granular Oxide is found in the iron sand of the soil, and 
is gathered in the rivers, creeks and torrents, and on the sea-shore, 
and (in granular masses) on the hills. The ore is very pure, and is 
wrought to a greater extent than any other. Its specific gravity is 
from 5 to 6*5. 

The Earthy or Magnesian Oxide is found in earthy masses, and 
dispersed through the soil on the Palani and other mountains, asso¬ 
ciated sometimes with decayed felspar and steatite. It is too poor to 
work. 

The Hcematitic Iron is not abundant. It is found at Pasiu 
malei, near Madura, and elsewhere in association with laterite. 

The Hydrous and Anhydrous Oxides are frequently met with, 
the former in most plains where iron is found; the latter on the 
Palani mountains, where it occurs of red and reddish brown colors 
and of a granular texture and associated with the iron magnesite. 

The Magnetic Iron is abundant. It is found sometimes in the 
octahedral and other forms of crystals, sometimes in lamular and 
granular masses, sometimes in the form of sand. 

Ochres are more rare. Those found are the yellow earthy, and 
Iiard-ted concreted varieties. They occur in nodular masses in a quartz 
and iron gravel, with laterite and jasper, at Sivagangei. 

Tltt CLAYEY Laterite Ores are of frequent occurrence through¬ 
out the District, In some places they are found in nodular and 
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concreted masses, made up of layers of tolerably pure oxide, or oxo~ 
carbonate, a little resembling hoematite : in other places in extensive 
beds either upon or just below the surface composed of nodules so 
small and firmly cemented, that the mass is of considerable hardness, 
and solidity, and is quarried and used for building. The fort at 
Tripatore was faced almost entirely with this stone. In other places 
it appears as a red or brown granular and compact cement, somewhat 
resembling anhydrous oxide, and forming a glomerate with quartz 
pebbles or any stone that comes in its way. In some places it unites 
with clay. In its composition it appears to be similar to the siderite 
or clay iron-stone of Nicol, which belongs to the sparry iron ores, and 
is composed of iron peroxide, carbonic acid, manganese, magnesia, 
and lime. This ore is too full of impurities to be wrought much as an 
ore; but it possesses interest, as indicating the mineralogical changes 
which are constantly taking place. It is evidently forming from the 
iron in solution with the soil. 

Sulphxjket of Iron occurs sparingly. The uncrystallized 
varieties are met with in the loose sand and syenite of the Palani 
Hills. 

Silicate of Iron is found in its varieties, the beautifully crystal¬ 
lized yenite, anthosiderite, wehobite, and hisingerite. This ore is not 
found in many parts of the Districts ; but is peculiarly abundant near 
Kottampatti on the high road to Trichinopoly. It not only crops up 
through the soil over a large area, but it forms an important portion 
of each of seven considerable hills. This ore is strictly siliceous, and 
its composition in various proportions from a slightly colored ferru¬ 
ginous quartz to a black ore of considerable richness. Its specific 
gravity is from 4 to 5. Its union with quartz might prove an obstacle 
in the way of working it; but in the neighbourhood may be found 
large quantities of granular limestone, which might be used as a flux. 

The Carbonate of Iron occurs in small quantities in greenstone 
near Dindigul, and lastly ; 

Iron Ore is found in various parts of the Districts, particular¬ 
ly near Kottampatti, and in the Sivagangei Zamindari, and in villages 
situated near the bases of the mountains. The Tenkarei country is 
noted for its iron ore. 

But although iron ores are to be found in so many varieties and in so 
great abundance,the District cannot, as yet, be called an iron-producing 
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producing country. In Mr. Parker’s time the Tahsildars were called 
upon to report on tlie extent to which iron was wrought in their 
respective T&l&ks: and from their answers it would appear that the 
iron produced in the whole District must he most insignificant in 
amount. Certainly, no iron is exported from Madura; and by far 
the greater part of that used within the limits of the District comes 
from Salem and England. For some reason or other the Madura 
smith cannot, at present, work Madura iron with comfort and at a 
profit. Possibly, this may be owing to unscientific and defective 
smelting and preparation: for the furnaces in use are of the rudest 
possible form, and the whole capital employed by a native company 
of smelters will not ordinarily amount to 10 Rupees. So inadequate, 
indeed are the means used to separate the metal, that specimens of 
slag found in the neighbourhood of ancient furnaces have been shown 
to possess a specific gravity of no less than from 4*5 to 5 ! 

Manganese abounds on the hills. 

Nickel is represented by copper nickel. 

The xoble metals are not well represented. Gold and silver 
have indeed been found; but neither is abundant. 

Gold is known to occur only in one part of the District, namely, 
at Palakanuth, near the eastern extremity of the Palani mountains. 
It is there washed out of sand and alluvium, composed of disintegrated 
and decomposed rocks of the mountain. These consists of granulitic, 
micaceous and syenitic granites; the syenitic containing alamandine 
garnets and specular iron in abundance. The gold is found in small 
particles and in very small quantities, only just sufficient to pay the 
washer for his daily labor. But it is supposed by some that the 
precious mineral exists in large quantities at a depth of 20 or 30 feet 
below the surface of the soil, and might be worked profitably if some 
deep wells were dug. At present there is a great scarcity of 
water at the place where the soil is washed; and the work goes 
on on a very petty scale and in a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Particles of gold are said to be procurable in the bed of the Veigei: 
and as part of the sand of that river is washed down from the Palani 
mountains, there is no reason why it should not be auriferous. The 
AruppukdrciTis are said to obtain gold by washing river sand: and 
possibly they do. 
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Captain Newbold says, (page 210, voL 7, R A. S. Journal) “ I have 
“ not been able to trace the existence of gold farther south than 
“ Madura, where according to Ainslie (Mat. Med., vol. I, page 514) 

“ it was discovered by the late Mr. Mainwaring, mineralised by means 
“ of zinc, constituting a blende, perhaps resembling somewhat the 
“ schemnitz blende of Hungary; and we know from Cronstadt, that 
“the zinc ores of Schemnitz contain silver which is rich in gold. 
“ Ainslie does not mention the nature of the formation in which this 
“ mineralised gold occurs : but we know that granite and the primary 
“ schists occupy the greater portion of this part of India.” 

Silver occurs still more sparsely than gold. Indeed it is not 
generally known to exist in the Madura District. I never heard of 
it, until I came across the following passage in the paper of Captain 
Newbold above quoted—-(see page 207, vol. 7, R. A. S. Journal.) 

“Sir Whitelaw Ainslie informs us, (Mat. Med., vol. I, page 562, 3.) 
“ that silver occurs in trifling quantities in Tipper Hindoostan. In 
“ Lower India, he was informed that Mi\ W. Mainwaring found it in 
“ its native state in the Madura District, associated with zinc, sulphur, 
“ iron, fluoric acid, silica, and water, forming a yellow blende, perhaps 
“ somewhat similar to that found at Rafcieborziz in Bohemia.” 

ROCKS.—“The principal rocks of the District are, as will doubtless 
have been remarked by the reader of the lithological portion of this 
work, the igneous, and more especially those belonging to the granite 
series. The highest mountains, the hills, the isolated rocky masses, 
the huge boulders which occasionally rest upon the surface of the plain, 
together with the ridges and crags which pierce the crust of the earth 
in so many, parts of the District, are composed almost without excep¬ 
tion, of igneous rocks. Some of them are valuable for building pur¬ 
poses, and extensively quarried. A handsome rock, composed of dark 
syenite and a variety of scapolite, and known as the “ black granite 
of Madura,” receives a good polish, and is much used for the orna¬ 
mentation of pagodas. It occurs in great abundance, and is very 
generally known. A variety of gneiss affords enormous solid blocks 
of workable stone, and magnificent monoliths of excellent workman¬ 
ship may be seen in and near the great Pagoda. Pour of them in the 
entrance of the unfinished tower which stands east of the “ Puthu 
Mantapam” of Tirumalei N&yakkan are grand specimens of native 
workmanship. A-kind of granite of close grain and exceeding hard¬ 
ness has been-much used by the sculptors, whose elaborate works 
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adorn the mantapams of the temple. A quartmse granite occurs in 
great ahnndance on the tops of the highest mountains: and is rendered 
highly porphyritic by the presence of beautiful green crystals of 
felspar. 

The varieties of igneous roeksknown to occur arc the following, viz:— 

Git&tfim—Common granite, grey g., golden //., slaty </., striped 
g. } basaltic g., graphic g. } felspathic g., amygdaloidal //., alhitic graphic 
g., porphyritic </., syenitic g., nemalite g.> iron g., basaltic g>, lime 
g., tremolite g., granatite, porphyritic granatite, granulite, porphyritic 
do. and gneissoid do. 

Syenite. —Common syenite, porphyritic s., alhitic s liypostliene 
rock, and hyposthene slate. 

Basalt. —Basalt, granitic basalt, nodular b. } and striped b. 

Serpentine, &c.—Diallage rock, euphotide rock, greenstone, game¬ 
tic g., fine g., granular iron g. } and porphyritic g. 

Porphyry. —Common porphyry, felspathic p and greenstone p. 

Diorite.— Porphyritic diorite. There has also been found a rock 
composed of green felspar and yellow garnet in quartz. 

The aqueous rocks which occur are the following, viz :— 

Sand group. —Granitic sandstone, new red a, micaceous s., lamu- 
lar s., irony s ., breccia, and an iron and quartz glomerate. 

The old red sandstone has not been found. 

Clay group. —Siliceous slate, and siliceous clay slate. 

The latter occurs “ in small veins running through the tops of the 
“Pulney mountains and in a situation favorable for quarrying: 
“ attempts are being made to use it as a whet or polishing slate: but in 
“ the surface specimens, which are the only ones as yet obtained, there 
“ appears to be too little free silica, except where it passes into granite 
“to answer that purpose. The strata however are marked and 
“distinct, and the cleavage regular and tolerably smooth: and, should 
“it ever be discovered in sufficient quantities, may be of much value” 

Lime group.— These rocks are found in the greatest profusion. I 
have abfeeady shown their principal localities: and have said enough 
; ' 1 It will be sufficient to enumerate here 

the varieties already observed. They are the following, viz ;— 
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"White siliceous marble, crystalline limes bone, striped marble, granular 
limestone, transition l., lias l., magnesian L, concrete L, siliceous l } hy¬ 
draulic compact l., hard shell l., calcarious tufa, travertine, and recent 
limestone, and besides these there has been found a fine specimen, 
being an aggregate of granular limestone, lithia mica, pyroxene, and 
steatite, traversed by veins of fine crystallized carbonate of lime. 

The hard shell limestone found in Madura is said to be suited for 
ornamental purposes and paving. The striped marble of Manta- 
pasfilei is associated with iron and embeds rounded grains of pyroxene. 
The granular limestone of Pasumalei embeds iron and pyroxene. 
The so called transition limestone of Madura is found covered with a 
crust of liydro-magnesite. The calcareous tufa of tlie Palanis is found 
embedding prase, felspar, nemalite and quartz : that of Pasumalei is 
associated with steatite. 

The metamorphic rocks of the District are the following, viz :— 

Gneiss. —Common gneiss, basaltic g., eupliotide g , 9 porphyritic g, p 
syenitic g. ? tremolitic g and gneissoid slate. 

Hornblende. —-Hornblende rock, hornblende slate, and a dark 
1 variety of hornblende. 

The mixed groups are represented by— 

Sandstone. —A coarse glomerate calcareous sandstone embedding 
shells, glomerate calcareous sandstone, and grey fossil calcareous 
sandstone. 

Mica. —Mica slate, mica schist, and mica slate, associated with 
garnet, zeolite, and mesotype. 

Chlorite. —Chlorite rock, chlorite porphyry, and chlorite slate. 

Also a rock composed of albite, mica, and chlorite; and one of 
pyroxene, chlorite, and felspar, embedding calcareous spar, arvedsonite, 
free chlorite, and a yellow mineral resembling euclase. 

THE SOILS.—The Tahsildars of the six T&l&ks in answer to cer¬ 
tain questions supplied me with a considerable amount of information 
touching the prevalence and characteristics of the various soils of the 
District; and also sent me specimens of each kind, which were hand¬ 
ed over to Doctor Pule, the Civil Surgeon, who was kind enough to 
examine some of them and test their capacity for absorption of mois¬ 
ture, the amounts of organic matter severally contained by them, &c. 
In this way I have been enabled to state the following particulars, 

5 
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Taking the six Taluks one with another, and for convenience’ sake 
supposing them to be all equal in superficial extent, out of every 
hundred acres of land the surface soil will be 


In 19-334. 

...Shcvval, or soil.. 

.No. 1 

„ 14-500. 

...Sharralei.... 

. „ 2 

„ 12-166. 

...Karisal. 

. „ 3 

„ 9-500. 

...Mannal. 

. „ 4 

„ 8-000. 

...Padugei. 

. „ 5 

„ 7-500. 

...Kallar. 

. » 6 

„ 7000. 

...Pottal. 

. „ 7 

„ 6-000. 

...Veppal. 

. „ 8 

„ 58-33. 

...Kakkerei. 

. „ 9 

„ 4-000. 

...Sukkan. 

. „ 10 . '• 

„ 2-667. 

.. .Shengkarisai. 

. „ 11 

„ 1-334. 

...Alar...*... 

. „ 12 

„ 1T66. 

...Bfithi. 

. „ 13 

„ 1-000. 

...Uvar. 

., 14 

Total...100. 



Besides these there are 

? a few other kinds, such as the “ SarnbaF 

and “ Maleipanam” found 

in Tirumangalam; 

but they occur so rarely 

that it is unnecessary to 
occurrence of the others. 

consider them in 

calculating the average 

Of the fourteen kinds, Nos. 1 to 6 inclusive 

and Nos. 8 and 9 occur 

in every Taluk; Nos. 7 and 10 occur in all but Periyakolam; Nos. 11 


and 13 in Dindigul, Palani, and Madura; No. 12 in Melfir, Periyako- 
lam; and No. 14 in M&lur only. 

The kinds which occur most commonly in any one Talfik are 
No. 3, which forms 40 per cent, of all the soil of Tirumangalam; No. 
2, which forms 35 per cent, of all the soil of Dindigul, and 19 in 
Madura; No. 1 which forms 25 per cent, in Palaui, 21 per cent, in 
Melur, and 20 per cent, in Dindigul; and lastly Kallar, which forms 
20 per cent, of the soil in Madura.. 

The specimens of any one kind of soil which occur in different 
parts ...ofthecountry are found to vary very considerably in color, 
form, and general appearance: and it would be tedious, and indeod 
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useless to attempt to describe all that have been supplied to me. It 
will probably answer every purpose to give the Civil Surgeon's rough 
description of the samples sent from Tirumangalam. These were 
thirty-three in number, and represented all the kinds known to the 
Revenue authorities. The description is to the following effect, 
viz:— 

Shewed , or Soil No . 1.—Sample No. 1 is of a bright red color; 
pulverulent; contains a considerable amount of quartz. 

Sample No. 2 is of a bright red color; pulverulent; stony. The 
stones are mostly quartz. 

Sample 3 is a red sandy soil. 

Sharralei, or Soil No . 2.—Sample No, 1 is granular, in small lumps 
mostly; and of a grey black color. 

Sample No. 2 is a very stony soil, of a brown color, held together 
by a binding clay. The stones are rounded as if from the bed of a 
stream, white and semi-transparent, and contain no lime. 

Sample No. 3 is of a light brown color, and very stony. 

Kctriscd, or Soil No. 3.—Sample No. 1 is a greyish black soil, quite 
free from stones, granular, not lumpy; but small lumps of granite in 
it: small and distinct. 

Sample No. 2 is a greyish black soil, rather tenacious, not stony: 
has small lumps of quartz in it; contains some chunam, which appears 
to have been artificially supplied. 

Sample No. 3 is lighter in color, in large lumps : has larger grave] 
in it, and contains many rootlets. 

Manned; or Soil No. 4—Sample No, 1 is arenaceous, rather stony, 
of a light brown color; probably contains lime. 

Sample No. 2 is much the same; sandy, coarse, and gravelly. 

Sample No. 3 is a brown earth of similar appearance, 

Padugei, or Soil No. 5.—Sample No. 1 is a light brown earth, wit! 
a reddish tinge, very stony; similar in appearance to No. 2, Sam 
pie 3, but contains more rootlets. 

Sample No. 2 is a dull grey earth, very free from stones, containing 
many rootlets, It is different in color from Sample No, 2; having 
no reddish tinge : arenaceous in appearance. 



Sample No. 3 Is a light pulverulent earth, reddish brown in color. 
Has small rootlets in it. Feels sandy to the touch. Contains no 
stones. 

Kallar , or Boil No. G.—Sample No. 1 appears to occur in granular 
lumps, of which the larger ones are held together by rootlets. I t Is 
dark grey-black in color : and very free from stones. 

Sample No. 2 occurs in large hard dry lumps. Is very clayey : of 
a light brown color. 

Sample No. 3 is in hard masses, which bear distinct marks of fin¬ 
gers, reeds, &c., on the outside, and was probably picked up wet. Is 
of a light brown color, extremely binding, and most difficult to mix 
with water when put in the tube. Is probably most useful for pot¬ 
tery, brick-making, &c., but from the difficulty with which water 
permeates it, useless, or nearly so, for cultivation. 

Potted, or Soil No. 7.—Sample No. 1, is a granular earth, friable, 
very free from stones; contains here and there small bits of granite 
and quartz. Contains also a considerable quantity of lime, judging 
from the effervescence caused by adding Hyd: to it. 

Sample No. 2 is of a rather lighter color, and perhaps more sandy: 
looks calcareous. 

Sample No. 3 is a little dissimilar in appearance. In granular 
masses and friable. More strong than the last. 

Vejppal , or Soil No. 8 .—Sample No. 1 is a light greyish brown 
earth, lumpy, free from stones. 

Sample No. 2 is of a blackish grey color, light, pulverulent, not 
very stony. 

Sample No. 3 is the same, but free from stones. 

KahJcarei, or Soil No. 9.—Sample No, 1 is a black, friable earth; 
free from stones. 

Sample No. 2 do. do. 

Sample No, 3 is ashen grey in color, in small lumps ; not stony, 
but calcareous, 

Suhhd/n, or soil No. 10.—Sample No. 1 occurs in hard greyish 
black lumps; contains some fine gravel; has a clayey look about it. 

Sample No. 2 is much the same, but perhaps a shade lighter in 
color. 
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Sample No, 8 is a hard clayey soil, blackish grey in color. 

The only other soil from Tirnmangalam was “ Samba]/ 5 which k 
thus described. 

Sample No. 1 is a light brown earth ; not lumpy, pulverulent. 

Sample No. 2 is liglit-grey brown in corof; pulverulent, and a 
trifle stony. 

Sample No. 8 is of the same color; very soft; friable. Contains 
no stones. 

After examining and handling all these specimens, Doctor Rule 
was kind enough to test their composition and capacity for absorb¬ 
ing and retaining moisture by the following rough method:—First of 
all he placed half a cubic inch of each sample of soil in a graduated 
glass tube, and adding water thoroughly shook up the contents. 
He then allowed them to settle for periods varying in proportion 
to their cohesiveness or tendency to separate: and when they had 
stood for a sufficiently long time, noted the appearance and cubic 
measurement of "each stratum of earthy matter deposited. In 
almost every case there was no difficulty in doing this, as the 
strata were most clearly distinguishable from one another, and lay 
in the following order. On the surface was a thin scum of fatty 
matter; underneath this was a layer of clay; under that a layer of 
sand, and underneath that again a residuum of coarse sand, gilt and 
gravel. The relative proportions of these several strata varied in a 
most remarkable manner. In some samples there was hardly any 
surface clay; in others no residuum of gravel, &c., in others hardly 
any fine sand. On the other hand some of the specimens were found 
to contain 40 and even 50 per cent, of insoluble gravelly matter; and 
some again swelled so greatly, as to yield between 8 and 400 per cent, 
of fine sand in excess of their original hulk. The results obtained 
by this method of testing will be found in the figured Statement in 
the next page. 

After this Doctor Rule burnt a thousand grains of the first sample 
of each sort in a pipkin; and by weighing the same afterwards 
ascertained the percentage of organic matter contained in each 
specimen so tested. The largest percentage obtained was 12 : the 
smallest % These results also will appear in the figured Statement 
abovementioned, at which we have now arrived. 
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Name of Soil. 

Number of Sample 

Cubicmeasurement 
in inches of soil 
saturated with 
water. 

Cubic measurement in inches 
of its constituent parts. 

Gain in cubic mea¬ 
surement by satu¬ 
ration. 

No. of grains, per 
1,000 of organic 
matter, lost by 
burning. 

Clay resting 
on the sur¬ 
face. 

OQ rcj . 

03 0J ^ 

.S £li 
* *3 

Coarse sand, 
gravel, grit, 
&c,, at bot¬ 
tom. 

r 

No. 

1 

•CO 

•12 

•28 

•20 

•10 

40 

Shevval... < 

No. 

2 

•60 

*15 

•35 

*10 

•10 

. . . 

\ 

No. 

3 

•60 

*08 

■32 

*20 

•10 

... 

( 

No. 

1 

•90 

•35 

•25 

•30 

•40 

80 

Sliarralei. -< 

No. 

2 

*58 

•10 

•18 

•30 

*08 

. . . 

( 

No. 

3 

*55 

*20 

*15 

•30 

•05 

... 

( 

No. 

1 

■95 

*25 

•70 

*00 

*45 

85 

Karisal.... -< 

No. 

2 

•98 

•38 

•60 

*00 

*48 

... 

( 

No. 

3 

•80 

*20 

•50 

*10 

•30 


r 

No. 

1 

•58 

•08 ■ 

•30 

•20 

•08 

20 

Manual....^ 

No. 

2 

•54 

•10 

•24 

•20 

•04 

*. • 

l 

No. 

3 

•85 

*40 

•30 

*15 

•35 

... 


No. 

1 

•90 

•40 

•30 

•20 

•40 

60 


No. 

2 

*80 

*25 

•40 

•15 

•30 

... 

■HI 

No. 

3 

■70 

*25 

•35 

•10 

•20 

... 

r 

No. 

1 

•98 

•48 

*40 

*10 

•48 

50 

Kallar. 

No. 

2 

2*00 

*20 

1*80 

*00 

1*50 

. . . 

\ 

No. 

3 

1-00 

•85 

*15 

•00 

■50 

... 

( 

No. 

1 

•85 

•35 


*10 

•35 

60 

Pottal.-< 

No. 

2 

•78 

•23 

*45 

*10 

•28 

t 

1 

No. 

3 

■81 

•12 

•69 

*00 

•31 

... 

r 

No. 

1 


•50 

•40 

*10 

•50 

60 


No. 

2 

•95 

•40 

•45 

*10 

•45 

* . . 


No. 

3 


•50 

•30 

-20 

•50 

... 

r 

No. 

1 

•72 

•32 

•30 

•10 

•22 

120 

Kakkarei < 

No. 

2 

1*10 

•31 

•74 

•05 

•60 

... 

1 

No. 

3 

•70 

•09 

•31 

•30 

•20 

... 

c 

:No. 

1 

•80 

| -25 

•40 

*15 

•30 

76 

Sukk&a..J 

No. 

2 

•90 

•15 

•65 

*10 

•40 

. . . 

1 

No. 

3 



1-60 

*00 

1-40 

... 

. ■' .. ( 

No. 

1 


•18 



•20 

50 


,No. 

2 

Won 

•20 



•20 

... 

i i 

No. 

3 


•21 



•20 , 
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The samples of soils from the other Talfiks were examined in a like 
manner by the native Surgeon, to whom my best thanks are due, and 
the results he arrived at will be found in Appendix A. 

The most remarkable, or perhaps I should say the only remarkable 
variety of soil which occurs abundantly in the Madura District, is 
undoubtedly the “Karisal,” (No. 3) or “black cotton soil,” as it is 
called by Europeans. I have not been able to find any description 
of it as found in Madura; but presuming it to be precisely or very 
nearly the same as the “ regur,” or “ black cotton clay,” which Captain 
Newbold describes, and which he a little rashly declares to occur in 
“ at least one-third of Southern India,” I must quote some of that 
Officer's remarks upon its composition, &c., contained in one of his 
papers on the Geology of Southern India, published in Volume 8 of 
the R A. S. Journal. He writes as follows :—(see p.- 253.) 

“ Physical Aspect —The plains occupied by the cotton soil are in 
“general marked by their horizontal sea-like surface and almost tree¬ 
less aspect. The vegetation which almost characterises it is the 
“shrub Jatrophus glandulifera, and the nuth grass. It is often 
“covered with bushes of the thorny acacias, cassia auriculata, asclepias 
“ gigantea, butea frondosa, &c. 

“ Geognostic Position .—It covers the kunker and gravel beds just 
“ described, and is generally seen as a surface soil; but if we examine 
“ the edges of great sheets they will generally be found to dip for 
“ some distance under the recent alluvium, which conceals and replaces 
“ them as a surface soil. It not only covers extensive plains, but the 
“ tubular summits of hills overlooking those of the diamond sandstone 
“and limestone, newer trap and laterite formations, far above the 
“present drainage level of the country; it covers all rocks from the 
“granite to the laterite and kunker; and often fills up depressions 
“ and chinks in their surface, as seen in the accompanying section. 
“ Soundings on a bluish-black clay are obtained in various situations 
“ off the Coromandel Coast, which closely resembles the regur, as also 
“ the blue clay embedding the marine shells below the cities of Madras 
“ and Pondicherry. Part of this deposit, it is not improbable to suppose, 
“ may have been derived from the denudation of the regur that once 
“ covered the maritime tracts of the Coromandel Coast. 

“ Composition , Sc. —The purest regur is usually of a deep bluish- 
“black color, or greenish, or dark greyish black, fracture varying from 
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"shining to earthy, streak brownish, or greenish black, shining; 
et when placed in water it crumbles slowly with omission of air bubbles, 
" and forms a tenacious paste; when moistened it gives out an argil- 
“ laeeous odour. Before the blow-pipe, per se } it melts into a greenish 
“ glass, or dark slag. Mr. Reid fused some of it in a largo covered 
“ crucible placed in a furnace into a solid mass, on the surface of 
t£ which -a crust of oxide of iron formed. A chemical analysis made 
“ by my friend Dr. Macleod, afforded the following result:— 


“Silex. 48 2 

“ Alumina. 20 3 

m 

u Carbonate of Lime. 10 0 

“ Carbonate of Magnesia. 10 2 

“ Oxide of Iron.. 1 0 

“ Water and extractive. § S 


100 0 

“ The quantity of iron, it appears by this analysis, is not sufficient 
“ to account for the black color of this soil, which may be partly 
“ attributed, as in the ease of the Cuddapah limestone, to the extractive 
“ or vegetable matter it contains. The regur of Trichinopoly, I am 
fC informed by Captain Allardyce, does not fuse, and contains imbedded 
“ crystals of pure mineral carbon, which are converted before the blow- 
“ pipe into a white ash. There is, no doubt, nearly as great a diversity 
“ of composition in the regur deposit, as we find in other equally 
“ extensive aqueous rocks. 

• “ The best kinds of this extraordinary soil are rarely suffered to lie 
“ fallow, except by accident, and never receive manure, which is even 
“ supposed to lessen its fertility. It has yielded annually crop after 
“ crop, for upwards of 2,000 years (usually in triennial rotation) of 
“ cotton, juari and wheat, or bajri, without receiving any aid from 
“the hand of man, except an annual scratching with a small plough, 
“ and a decennial, or still more seldom, clearing of the nuth grass by 
“ means of the large plough, It is irrigated solely by the dews and 
“ rains of heaven.” 

Captain Newbold then goes on to speak of the remarkable capacity 
of regur for attracting and retaining moisture, and ascribes to this 
property the extraordinary fertility of the soil, which enables it to 
Mar crop after crop for centuries without either irrigation or manure. 
He had observed it to be cold and moist at a depth of eight or ton 
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eet below the surface, whilst the upper portion was dried into dust 
,nd had a temperature of 130°. In wet weather this surface would 
)e converted into a deep tenacious mud. 

Looking to the fact that regur contains but few rolled pebbles; 
hat it is only near the surface that it becomes intermingled with 
he recent alluvium of the surrounding country; that it prevails in 
rast level tracts ; that it contains no organic remains ; that it occurs 
n beds lying far above the beds of existing rivers ; that it rests indis¬ 
criminately on plutonic, hypogene, trappean and aqueous rocks of 
widely dissimilar chemical composition, with some of which it exact- 
y agrees; and therefore evidently cannot he the result of the weather- 
ng of these rocks;—looking to these and many other circumstances, 
Captain Newbold was of opinion, that regur was “ an aqueous deposit 
rom waters that covered the surface of India to a vast extent/' and 
lad been formed in much the same manner as the Nile deposits, 
vhich it closely resembled. 

Want of space unfortunately precludes me from giving Captain 
vTewbold’s valuable remarks at greater length, and I must go on to 
how what the people of Madura think of “ black cotton soilfor 
heir opinion of it differs very considerably from Captain Newbold’s 
pinion. They consider it to be one of the best soils, but by no means 
>re-eminently the best, or surpassingly fertile. And the Tahsildars 5 
mswers to my questions do not indicate the existence of any very 
arge faith in its virtues and capabilities. On the contrary, none of 
hem mention it by itself as the chief and best of their soils ; and only 
wo of them, those of Dindigul and Tirumangalam, mention it first in 
stating which are the best soils of their divisions. And it appears 
dearly that Karisal is irrigated wherever irrigation is possible, and to 
he greatest extent possible; and is habitually manured, as highly as the 
Ircumstanees of the ryots will permit. In point of fact, judging from all 
hat I have been able to gather with regard to the fertility of Karisal, as 
ompared with that of other soils, I think it may be safely assumed 
hat in the District of Madura at least, Karisal is little if anything 
uperior to several other kinds of soil; and that in the opinion of cul- 
ivators, the only first-rate soil is that which they are in a position 
o constantly irrigate and manure. With regard to the extraordinary 
apacity for absorbing and retaining moisture, which Captain Newbold 
ooks upon as highly conducive to its fertility, it will be observed 
>n looking to Appendix A, that the Karisal of Madura is not very 
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remarkable in this respect: and Doctor Rule's examination of it and 
of samples of Kalltvr, showed that the latter are vastly the more 
absorbent and retentive of moisture, though they are as a rule notori¬ 
ously sterile and valueless. 

Although however the black cotton soil does not appear to be con¬ 
sidered extraordinarily and wonderfully fertile, it is nevertheless placed 
amongst the best soils by all the Tahsildars: a distinction awarded to 
only one other soil, viz,, Padugei. And it is undoubtedly a most 
useful soil, for it will grow not only cotton but almost every kind of 
produce, and all equally well. 

Of the other soils Shewed and Manual appear to be the most 
highly prized, of which the former is pronounced good by four Tahsil¬ 
dars, and the latter by three. Shengkarisal is marked good by two; 
Sharralel , Pottal, Veppal , Kakkarei, Sukkdn , and Build, each by one 
only. 

But it must not be taken for granted that the soils of one Talffk 
correspond exactly with those of the same names in another: for there 
is every reason to suppose that they differ most considerably. For 
instance, Sample No. 1 of Mannal , examined by Doctor Rule, was 
“ arenaceous, rather stony, of a light brown colorwhereas a sample 
of Mannal brought to me by a Madura Taluk official, consisted of 
particles of the size of split peas, of a yellowish white semi-trans¬ 
parent substance resembling quartz. And I was informed that this 
so called soil was very fairly productive if well irrigated. Again the 
Pottal of MeMr is represented as being a good arable soil; whereas 
in most parts of the District it is looked upon as absolutely useless 
for the purposes of cultivation. 

About the soils of the Zamindaris I have been unable to gather 
much information. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
varieties common in the TMhks are common there also: and probably 
it would be hardly worth while at present to push enquiries in this 
direction. 

We must therefore move on to another subject. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

CLIMATE, METEOKOLOGrlCAL PHENOMENA, & c . 


CLIMATE.—The climate of the District of Madura is hot, dry, 
unhealthy, and variable. The mountain ranges have, of course, 
climates differing from this more or less according to their several 
altitudes: and along the sea coast the heat is tempered to some extent 
by sea breezes. But speaking of the country generally, the assertions 
above made may, 1 think, be very safely ventured upon. With 
regard to temperature, it is believed, that the thermometer seldom, if 
indeed ever, shows so great a degree of heat in any part of the Collecto- 
rates, as is commonly felt in more northerly parts of India in the 
summer. And this belief would seem to be not unreasonable, seeing 
that the CoHectorate is washed by the sea on one side, and is no 
very great distance from it on two others. Moreover, the north wind 
seldom blows over the country, at all events in the hot weather, and 
consequently the people of Madura may be said to enjoy an almost 
perfect immunity from hot and suffocating land winds, such as 
commonly annoy the inhabitants of the plains of India. Again, the 
night time is almost invariably cool: and the eariy morning time 
almost invariably pleasant and refreshing. 

On the other hand, the weather cannot at any time of the year 
be said to be in the very least degree cold. What is ordinarily 
called the cold season, in contradistinction to the hot, is that portion 
of the year which comprises December, January, and perhaps February. 
During this period heavy dews refresh the earth, the nights are chilly, 
and the mornings and evenings oft<#i raw and foggy: but in the day 
time the thermometer will show upwards of 80° of heat in an inner 
room, and the sun will shine brightly and powerfully. Indeed if, as 
often happens, the October rains have failed, the cold season will 
differ but little from the hot. After January the days get sensibly 
hotter; the dews become less and less plentiful; and but little refresh¬ 
ment is afforded by the gentle showers which fall occasionally in 
February-and March. In April and May the heat of the sun grows 
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Intense: and unless tempered by unusually plentiful rains, continues 
to be very fierce throughout June, July and August. In September 
the sky is much overcast, and there is usually abundance of rain; the 
sun has less power; and the extreme heat of the hot season is succeeded 
by a most oppressive sultriness. Early in October should begin what 
is usually called the north-east monsoon: and heavy showers should 
fall at intervals during the whole of that month and part of Novem¬ 
ber, till earth and air become thoroughly cooled, purified, and 
moistened. I say should, because unfortunately the north-east 
monsoon so often fails, wholly or in part, that a really cool and 
pleasant December is a luxury, which the people of Madura com¬ 
paratively seldom enjoy. 

It is to be regretted that thermometers have not yet been supplied 
to Tahsildars and others: and that therefore no official information 
is procurable touching the temperatures experienced at different 
times in various parts of the country. It is well known that Din- 
digul is usually somewhat cooler than R&mnad, and Pambam than 
Periyakolam; and it would be very gratifying to be able to ascer¬ 
tain exactly the normal variations in the temperatures of those and 
other localities. 

Mr. Tracy, of the American Mission, has lived for very many years 
at Pasumalei, (close to Madura) and fortunately has always been in 
the habit of registering readings from a thermometer kept in a room 
open to the wind. And by his kindness I have been enabled to 
exhibit in Appendix B, certain statements of great interest. It 
appears from these, that the greatest heat ever registered in Mr, Tracy's 
brick-built bungalow is 100° at 5 P. M., on May afternoons; whilst 
the maximum at noon in the same month is 97°, and the average at 
noon 94°, The minimum registered is 70° at 7 A, M,, on January 
days, when the thermometer does not ordinarily show more than 82° 
at noon and at 5 P. M, April and May are shown to be the two 
hottest months: December and January, the two coldest. So too 
many other facts may be gathered from these statements; but I must 
refer readers to the Appendix, and pass on to another subject. 
Before doing so I should perhaps observe, that the thermometer 
always shows three or four degrees less of heat at 4 A, m., than at 
7 am.; and that in the hot months the heat is as great at 9 or 10 P, M., 
as at sunset, the earth requiring many hours to cool after drinking 
in the fiereerays of a cloudless Sun from 6 A. m., to 6 p. m. 
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Tlie rainfall is very uncertain and scanty even in the best of seasons ; 
considering the excessive evaporation caused by the heat of the sun and 
the dryness of the winds. The District is popularly supposed to be 
visited by both monsoons, by the south-west during June and July, 
and by the north-east during October and November. But, in point 
of fact, tins belief is probably quite unfounded. The rains of the south¬ 
west monsoon, which bursts with so great fury on the Malabar coast, 
are altogether intercepted by the primary and secondary ranges of 
the Western Ghauts; an<| whilst it blows, the Madura ryot does not 
look for more than a continuance of light showers, sufficiently smart 
to enable him to sow for dry crops. If he can only get so much, he 
is thoroughly contented. And the north-east monsoon which does so 
much for Madras, affects but very slightly the rainfall of Madura. 
Indeed it seems very doubtful, whether north-east winds ever bring 
rain with them. 

There is rain in every month in the year. Up to the end of March 
the rain-fall is usually quite insignificant in amount. But in April 
the average number of inches is nearly three, and the rainy season 
may be said to begin. In May there is a trifle less r din : and in June 
the decrease is considerable, the average being perhaps about one inch. 
Then the July fall exceeds two inches : and the August four. Sep¬ 
tember brings a trifle more, and then comes the October fall of seven 
and three-quarters, the most copious and important of the year. 
After this there is a decrease to less than five inches in November, 
and two and a quarter in December, when the season may be said to 
close. 

Now there is certainly no indication in these averages of the rain¬ 
fall of the year being concentrated in two short periods, during which 
particular winds blow. But, on the contrary, a consideration of the 
monthly averages would rather lead to the supposition that Madura 
has a continuous rainy season of nine months' duration, which brings 
more and more rain until November, when it rapidly declines. And 
if the monthly falls of particular years be studied, it will be seen that 
there is nothing like regularity in their occurrence or amount. ‘For 
example the Pasumalei Register, extracts from which will be found 
together with extracts from other registers in Appendix B, shows that 
in September 1848 there was a fall of 14T6 inches, whereas in Octo¬ 
ber of the same year there was only 5‘70, and in November only 2*21. 
In the next year the July fall was the heaviest and amounted to 5*59 
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inches; the August was rather less; in September 3*34 inches fell; 
in October there was only 413; and in November only 2-21. In the 
next year, 18o0, July had 1*72 inch of rain; August had 6 inches; 
September 5‘20; October 5*56 ; November 5*53. In 1851 August had 
less than two inches, September rather more, October 3 and Novem¬ 
ber lOf. Next year had a very different distribution. July was 
very wet, and had a fall of 6*13 inches; August had less than an 
inch ; September almost 4J ; October just over seven; November 3*88, 
and December 3*53. But 1853 had a season widely different both 
from that of 1852 and that of 1851. There was no rain at all in July; 
August had 4*08 inches; September 9*80 ; October 9*64; and Novem¬ 
ber only 1*40. In December there was no fall. Many other exam¬ 
ples of this extreme irregularity may easily be found : but probably 
those already produced will be considered to be sufficient. So too, 
I think, the yearly reports of the Co] lectors prove in the clearest 
way (inferentially) that Madura is not visited by anything like mon¬ 
soons. Every one of these reports differs considerably from that of 
the previous year, and from that of the succeeding : and it would be 
a work of insuperable difficulty to frame from them a consistent theory 
of the Madura seasons. Nothing seems certain about them, but their 
•extreme uncertainty. And this is so remarkable, that I have thought 
it advisable to append to this chapter a short account of every season, 
about which anything can be learnt from the records of the Dis¬ 
trict : and I trust that it will be found to be not altogether devoid of 
interest. It will be observed, that no mention is made in it of mon¬ 
soons ; but the rainy season is divided for convenience’ sake into two 
parts, the earlier of which begins with April and ends on the 31st 
August: and the latter begins on September 1st and ends on the 31st 
December. 

Of the total rainfall per annum, I must speak with great diffidence. 
Rain-guagos are supplied to the Tffi&k officials, and have been used 
for "the purpose of observation for some fourteen years. But it is 
quite certain that for a considerable time the results obtained were 
almost, if not quite valueless; and it is much to be feared, that any 
calculations based upon the Tahsildars’ returns for a series of years 
would as yet be extremely incorrect and productive of misapprehen¬ 
sion and harm. Nevertheless, it has been necessary to prepare from 
them statements .showing the monthly rainfall for each Talhk from 
July I856 to July l866; and the average rainfall for the whole Dis¬ 
trict for the same period; And, accepted with caution, they are not 
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witliout their use* For luckily Mr. Tracy has been kind enough to 
furnish materials, from which has been prepared a statement showing 
the monthly rain-fall at Pasumalei for a series of twenty years: and this 
and the Tahsildars’ statements may be advantageously studiedtogether* 
It will be seen at a glance, wherein they differ one from another; and 
how impossible it is from the configuration of the country that they 
can all be correct. It will also be observed that, whereas the Tahsil- 
dars’ statements show extraordinarily different falls in different years, 
Mr. Tracy has noted a tolerably equable series of falls during the 
same period. Looking at the unfavorable circumstances under which 
the Taluk returns have been prepared, and at the probability of an 
amateur observer of so many years standing as Mr. Tracy observing 
correctly, I have no hesitation in rejecting the Tahsildars’ statements 
in toto, wherever they differ from Mr. Tracy’s very considerably. 

Acting always on this principle, and assuming first that Mr. Tracy’s 
figures cannot be very incorrect; secondly, that the rainfall of one 
part of the great Madura plain cannot materially differ year after 
year from that of any other, not immediately affected by the propin¬ 
quity of mountain ranges, I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
rainfall for the whole Collectorate must average a little over thirty 
inches per annum. For the last ten years the Pasumalei average has 
been 84*06: and for the ten years preceding it was 88*24. The 
Tahsildars’ average is 88*61 for the last ten years, and would seem 
at first sight not to differ more than might be expected from Mr. 
Tracy’s* But a close examination of the data upon which it is based 
will at once give room for suspicion, that its approximation to the 
Pasumalei average is the effect of chance, rather than of correct 
observation on the part of the Tahsildars. The returns for the first 
five years would seem to be considerably in excess of the truth, those 
for the remaining five t5 fall short of it. And this supposition gains 
a considerable accession of probability from an inspection of the 
returns for the several T&lftks; more particularly of those furnished 
by the Madura Tahsildar, who, taking one year with another, cannot 
but observe almost identically the same rainfall as does Mr. Tracy. 
There can be no question, I think, but that the Tahsildars’ returns 
require the most careful scrutiny: and perhaps it would not be a 
waste of time, if one of the Collector’s Assistants were made responsible 
in future for their general accuracy* If it is worth while reporting 
the rainfall every month to the Board of Bevenue, it is certainly 
worth while reporting it correctly. 
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There is reason to suppose, and probably no Revenue Officer 
would feel the slightest hesitation in asserting, that some parts of the 
District enjoy wetter climates, than do others. But it would be a 
little hazardous to attempt to arrange the Taluks and Zamindaiis in 
the order in which they stand in respect of abundance of rainfall. 
It is generally supposed that the western T&luks have a drier climate 
than the eastern; and that the Ramnad Zamind&ri has an extra¬ 
ordinarily uncertain and capricious climate. But nothing can be less 
depended upon than the mere opinions of residents with regard to 
meteorological phenomena: and possibly it may turn out in the 
course of time that the tracts near the mountains are more favored 
than the others. 

According to the Tahsildars’ reports, Melur is the T&luk which has 
the most abundant rainfall; Madura comes next; then Dindigul; 
Tirumangalam is fourth; Periyakolam fifth; and Palani is the last 
of all. The average fall of .Melur for the last ten years appears to be 
52 odd inches, whilst that of Palani is only 26, or exactly half that 
of the Melfir Taluk. Madura is drier than M&Lfix by only one 
inch. Dindigul can boast of 39 inches odd; Periyakolam of only 29; 
and Tirumangalam enjoys nearly 40. Assuming that the Pasumalei 
average is sufficiently correct for Madura, and that Mdlfir does not 
receive more rain than Madura, and that Palani receives a few inches 
more than its returns indicate, the rainfall of the six Taluks is pretty 
evenly distributed, and the average for the District given above must 
be very nearly correct. No information is forthcoming with regard 
to the R&mnad and Sivagangei Zamind&ris: but it is difficult to imagine, 
why either of them should have a very different rainfall from that 
of the central portion of the District; and in forming a rough estimate, 
their existence may well be ignored. 

' An account of the rainfall of Madura would be very incomplete, 
jf unaccompanied by a few remarks on the manner and degree in 
which it affects the cultivation of the District. For the population 
is very poor and almost entirely agricultural; and the material pros¬ 
perity of the country depends to a far greater extent upon the amount 
and regularity of the rainfall, than upon all the other circumstances 
which directly or indirectly affect it. So much so, that a temporary 
irregularity in the course of the seasons, such as in most countries 
would produce only slight inconvenience or hardship, is sufficient to 
overwhelm Madura with distress, and bring ruin and famine to the 
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doors of thousands. When the October and November rains fail, 
‘dry crops are light and poor, or are lost altogether, and rice crops 
cease to grow properly, however well they may be supplied with 
water stored up in tanks; and should the want of rain earlier in the 
season have prevented the storing of water in tanks, the rice crop 
must within a few days utterly and entirely perish. Then the cattle 
lose their pasturage and die rapidly. And very soon the greatest dis¬ 
tress overtakes the poorer cultivators, accompanied only too often by 
terrible epidemics. 

Should both the early and late rains fail entirely, as not unfrequently 
happens, the ryots' sufferings are terrible, so terrible as to compel 
them to emigrate in whole armies. 

In a favorable year there will be a good fall either in March, or 
April, or May, which will enable the husbandman to plough and 
prepare his dry lands, and also perhaps to plant out paddy for an 
early and extraordinary crop called the Adi kddei crop to be 
brought to maturity in July or August. Then, after the south-west 
monsoon of the Western Coast has ended, there must be pretty 
frequent showers in August and September, or the dry crops will not 
come on properly, and the necessary preparations for the principal 
(kdlmn) paddy crop will be retarded and impeded. And this means, 
that the crop will not be first-rate. After the north-east monsoon 
has ended, there should be one or two showers in December and 
January, just to give a final impetus to the paddy crops, and to assist 
any dry crops that may yet be standing. 

And if these showers be tolerably heavy, the ryot will take advan¬ 
tage of them to grow an additional crop of paddy called the “ Mdsi~ 
kddei ” and will look forward with anxiety for a shower or two in 
February and March. In a first-rate season there will therefore be 
rain in almost every month of the year, and every fall will be of use 
to one or another of the many crops, which the intelligent cultivators 
of Madura have learnt to grow; provided always that it be not too 
heavy and protracted for the time of year in which it occurs. For, 
there can be too much rain as well as too little: and it happens 
sometimes that the District suffers great damage from excessive and 
inopportune rains. 

Some years, again, rain will come in desirable abundance, but too 
late in the season. For instance, the June and July showers having 
failed, abundance of rain will fall in August and September: in 
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consequence of winch the cultivating season will he, so to speak, all 
out of joint, and no efforts on the part of the ryots will make it 
possible to fully repair the injury done. The dry crops, or at least 
the more valuable kinds of them, will be very backward and poor, 
and the young paddy plants will be too weak for transplanting, when 
the north-east monsoon begins. Or, rain may come too early and 
be exhausted after a short and heavy downpour. In such case a 
largo acreage of land will be cultivated, and a very short crop got in. 

In point of fact, it would seem as though any and every deviation 
from the ordinary routine of the seasons must necessarily be fatal to 
some of the crops of the District; and that any considerable and 
violent confusion in the periodical falls of rain must inevitably lead 
to disastrous results, however copious and wholesome those falls may 
seem to be; and that it is owing in a great measure to the uncertainty 
of its seasons, that the District of Madura so constantly loses its 
crops. There is doubtless a great tendency to drought in its climate ; 
and most of the worst years on record were years, in which scarcely 
any rain fell from the beginning to the end of the season. But there 
certainly seems to be good ground for supposing, nevertheless, that as 
a rule, uncertainty operates quite powerfully as deficiency of rain-fall 
in bringing about the bad seasons, which so often cause wide-spread 
distress. At the beginning of the season the Madura ryot is always 
hopeful, and prepared to take advantage of every chance of success. 
And the first shower that falls is sure to bring him and his ploughing 
oxen into the field. But experience has taught him not to be over¬ 
sanguine, and when he sows he will probably think of tiro old Madura 
proverb, “ Is this a ruinous rain, or a saving V That is to say, (t Will 
he lose his seed and labor, or will he ho blessed with a decent crop V 
The one event is quite as probable as the other,, and his fate is indeed 
in the hands of God. 

So remarkable has this uncertainty been, from the very earliest 
times about which we have authentic information until now, that I 
have thought it advisable, as stated before, to append a short account 
of each season from Mr. Hurdis 5 first to the present one. This 
account, although very rough and imperfect, will show some very 
curious results. From the beginning to the end it will show but one 
very good year, in which all kinds of crops were decidedly heavy, 
and tke health of the people thoroughly good. And only nine years 
will appear to have been on the whole good. But twenty-one have 
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been indifferent; twenty-one decidedly bad on the whole ; and no less 
than seven bad in every respect, in fact very bad. In only three 
years were both the early and the late rains at once seasonable and 
abundant; whilst in no less than nine they both failed altogether. 
In the case of the early rains the percentage of really good years is 
not more than about 10: in the case of the latter rains it is 
between 40 and 50. The early rains failed altogether about once in 
three years, and were very insufficient about as often. The latter 
rains failed altogether only about once in every four years : and were 
insufficient about twice in seven years. Many other calculations 
may be based upon the account, but it will probably be more profit¬ 
able to leave it to each individual reader to form his own conclusions 
respecting the climate of Madura, than to put forward statements for 
which my mere opinion would be the sole authority. Moreover it 
must not be forgotten, that my short notices of seasons are taken 
from a series of old reports, written by many different Collectors, upon 
no particular plan; and written, most of them, in times when accurate 
information respecting the seasons was not required by, or furnished 
to the Board of Revenue. So that no more must be expected than 
the very roughest approximation to the truth. 

After perusing this report of the cultivation seasons, the most cur¬ 
sory reader will perceive the importance to Madura of its rains falling 
at precisely the proper times and in proper quantities. And he will 
also have observed, how very seldom the District has been favored 
in this respect. It is also easy to see, how often the freshes of the 
Veigei save paddy crops just perishing from drought. Indeed, the 
usefulness of this river can scarcely be over-estimated. 

The records of the Collector’s Office contain no information what¬ 
ever with respect to the force, duration and prevalence of particular 
winds; and (so far as I can learn) no scientific observations have ever 
been made in the District for the purpose of ascertaining these 
matters. It is not possible therefore to give any precise information 
on this head. It is said that violent winds very seldom blow in 
Madura, even during the prevalence of the monsoons ; and that, as a 
rule, the air is seldom set in motion by other than the veiy gentlest 
breezes, blowing generally either from the east or from the west. 
Tempests and thunder-storms are uncommon inland. But dust-storms 
and whirlwinds occur not infrequently: and gusty irritating winds 
blow from various quarters towards the end of March and the 



beginning of April. Except at these times and during the monsoons, 
the state of the air is calm and undisturbed, occasionally in a painful 
degree. But at night there is almost always some movement and 
coolness in the air; and Europeans rarely, if ever, sniffer from that 
terrible restlessness and difficulty in breathing so commonly felt in 
most parts of India. As compared with other Colloctorates, Madura 
may fairly claim to be blessed with cool and gentle breezes, and to 
enjoy considerable immunity from rough, unwholesome and blighting 
winds. Occasionally the north wind causes some injury to the crops 
by blight: but this is only in exceptional seasons. 

Judging from Mr. Tracy's register of winds observed at Pasumalei, 
and from an incomplete journal kept by the head Pilot at Pambam, 
the direction of the wind appears to vary as follows :— 

In October the wind shifts rapidly from one quarter to another 
and brings variable and uncertain weather. In November the wind 
blows from the north, and the north-west, sometimes with great 
violence: and then getting round towards the east, blows more or less 
steadily from the north-east and east. In December its direction 
is more settled, and it has less leaning towards the east. In January 
and February the wind usually blows freshly and steadily from 
between the north and east, and occasionally from the north and north¬ 
west. In March it gradually leaves the north, and losing strength 
and steadiness veers round to the east and south-east. In April and 
May it is very light and variable with a leaning towards the south¬ 
west, and afterwards the west. In June and July the prevailing 
winds are light south-westerly breezes: but winds blow also from 
the south, south-east, and occasionally from other quarters. In 
August and September the wind is still in the south-west for the 
most part: but it is very variable at times, and has a faint leaning 
towards the north. These variations in the direction of the wind 
agree very well on the whole with those described by Dr. Ainslie in 
his report on the epidemic fever of 1809 and the two following years, 
published in 1816 : and are probably not very incorrect for the 
District generally. 
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appendix to the chapter on CLIMATE ; &c., 

SHOWING THE SEASONS FROM THE YEAR 1802 to 1865-6C. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

YEAR. 

EARLY RAIN'S. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1802-3 

An average fall. 

Not abundant. 

The latter rains were very late : 
but the season appears to have 
been pretty good, as no advances 
were made, and the whole of 
the Government demand was 
realized. 

1803-4 

A partial failure 
of early rains in 
Vedasandur and 
Nattam. Else¬ 
where a suffi¬ 
ciency. 

Seasonable and 
abundant. 

The season appears to have been 
good. There was a marked 
increase of revenue. 

1806-7 

Abundant. 

Abundant in Octo¬ 
ber : but failed 
in November. 

The season promised well, but 
ended badly. The yield was 
poor. 

1808-9 

Partially failed in 
Nattam, Tiru- 
mangalam, &c., 
in June & July. 

Average. 

The season appears to have been 
good on the whole. Cultivation 
increased, and the Government 
demand was realized. 

1811-12 

Total failure. 

Total failure. 

A fearful year. A deadly fever 
raged throughout the District. 
Cultivation was paralysed. The 
greatest distress prevailed. 

1812-13 

Failed entirely in 
Turumbur, 
Mdlur and Nat¬ 
tam. Elsewhere 
very scanty at 
first. 

An average fall. 

At its commencement the season 
was more unfavorable than 
even the preceding. But things 
mended towards the close of 
the year; and there was a decid¬ 
ed increase of revenue. 

1813-14 

m 

Most abundant. 

Failed utterly. 

* 

In Tirumangalam, Anciydr, Tu- 
rumbur and Melur, the tanks 
were all dried up. More than 
half the Nanjey crops perished. 
Slight freshes in the Veigei 
saved the crops of the villages 
near its banks. Great distress 
prevailed everywhere. Large 
advances had to be made for 
cultivation. Not only had the 
crops failed, but large numbers 
of cattle had died from drought 
and disease. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

YEAR. 

EARLY" RAINS. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1814-15 

Insufficient. 

Tolerably abund¬ 
ant and season¬ 
able. 

The Yeigei was well filled. The 
Punjey crops were rather light ,* 
the Nan j ey crops good. A terrific 
storm from the direction of 
Ceylon swept over the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town of Madura 
in November, and destroyed 
nearly 3,000 head of cattle and 
fifty herdsmen : and on the 
coast destroyed the salt in many 
of the pans. Punjey crops were 
vei’y light. The Nanjey crops 
average. 

1815-16 

Total failure. 

An average fall. 

The season was feverish at first, 
and deaths were numerous. 
Disease was checked by the 
rains. In parts of the District 
all the cattle perished by the 
Kdnei disease. 

1816-17 

Failed: more par¬ 
ticularly in Din- 
digul. 

Indifferent. 

Fever prevailed to some extent. 

1817-18 

Failed. 

Rather abundant. 

An average season. There was a 
considerable increase in Nanjey 
cultivation. 

1818-19 

Late and partial ; 
quite insufficient 
for better sorts 
of Punjey crops. 

Copious. 

There was a steady increase of 
cultivation, in spite of the con¬ 
tinued prevalence of fever and 
of a most fearful out-break of 
Cholera in November through¬ 
out the District. The SOlavan- 
d&n Taluk suffered most. 

1819-20 

Failed. 

* 

Failed. 

The people having suffered much 
from the Cholera epidemic of 
the preceding year had lost all 
energy ; and only cultivated a 
small area of ground. And the 
out-turn thereon was very small. 
Cholera raged: the District was 
reduced to the greatest state of 
distress. The mortality was 
very great, and the ryots emi¬ 
grated in large bodies. 
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2 

3 

4 

YEAR. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1820-21 

Yery partial. In 
some parts of the 
District tailed al¬ 
together. 

Failed. 

Fever and Cholera prevailed. 
Cattle diseases caused great loss. 
The Nattam Taluk was most 
unhealthy. There were slight 
freshes in the Yeigei, and the 
villages near it got in a decent 
crop. 

1821-22 

Partial and insuf¬ 
ficient. 

Yery insufficient. 

All kinds of crops were light. 
Nanjey crops would have 
perished, but for rains in the 
middle of January. There was 
a little water in the Yeigei from 
time to time. Fever and Cho¬ 
lera were less severe than in the 
preceding year: but the extreme 
heat proved very fatal to the 
cattle. The season was ex¬ 
tremely dry, and the "best wells 
and springs failed in many parts. 

1822-23 

Seasonable, and an 
average amount. 

, 

An average fall. 

This year was very different from 
the preceding. Cholera andFever 
had subsided. And the Ryots 
began to breathe again after 
their sufferings. The season on 
the whole was favorable, and 
the out-turn decent in amount. 

1823-24 

Utterly failed. 

Utterly failed. 

The Yeigei did not come down, 
and water was everywhere de¬ 
ficient. Great deductions had 
to he made on account of shitvi, 
and much of the wet cultivation 
was wholly destroyed. 

. 

1824-25 

Yery late and scan¬ 
ty. 

Scanty and inauf- 
[ ficient. 

' There was not much disease. 

\> The crops were light. But 
there was a good deal of water 
in the Yeigei, and Nanjey crops 
were thereby saved. 

1825-26 

Late ; but an aver¬ 
age quantity. 

Scanty, and did 
not last suffi¬ 
ciently long. 

The season was a fair one, and 
the crops sufficiently heavy. 
There was not much water in 
the Yeigei, and so the Nanjey 
2d crop suffered. The general 
health was not bad, and there 
was less loss of cattle. 
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2 

3 

4 

YEAR. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1826-27 

Abundant at first, 
but foil off. 

Promised well at 
first; ceased after 
awhile; and fell 
abundantly very 
late in the season. 

There was an average yield of 
grain. The season was more 
healthy than usual. 

1827-28 

Insufficient. 

Insufficient. 

The crops were very light. And 
the revenue was about 5 per 
cent, less than that of thc'pre- • 
ceding year. 

1828-29 

Failed. 

Failed. 

A bad season. The necessary 
remissions were very large. 

1829-30 

Failed. 

Failed. 

The season was rather worse than 
the last. The Nanjey crops in 
particular suffered from the 
non-filling of the Yeigei in the 
early part of the season. 

1830-31 

Failed. 

Abundant, and 
amply sufficient. 

The season was on the whole not 
unfavorable. The Punjey crops 
were light: but not so the 
Nanjey. 

1831-32 

Failed. 

Failed utterly. 

This was a most unfavorable 
year, and people suffered great 
distress. Drought killed their 
cattle. Their numbers were 
reduced by the ravages of Cho¬ 
lera. The reduction on ac¬ 
count of shavi was very large. 

1832-33 

Average. 

Came down abund¬ 
antly in the be¬ 
ginning of Sep¬ 
tember. The fall 
was heavy till the 
middle of Octo¬ 
ber, after which 
it failed. 

The out-turn exceeded that of 
the preceding; vear by very 
little : and the shavi remissions 
were even larger, but the Pun¬ 
jey crop was somewhat better. 
Cholera prevailed in every part 
of the District. 

1833-34 

Too late for the 
superior dry 
crops; but after¬ 
wards abundant. 

Unequally dis¬ 
tributed. In some 
parts heavy. 

There were seasonable showers 
r in April. And the second crop 
of Nanjey was large. The Pun¬ 
jey crop was on the whole a 
failure. Cholera prevailed in 
July and the next two months. 
Grasshoppers did much damage 
to the second crop: but were 
killed off by heavy showers. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

YEAR. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1834-35 

None to speak of 
in any part of 
the District. 

Heavy rains in 
September: after¬ 
wards none at all. 

1 

The season was bad, particularly 
in the Turumbiir and Melur 
Divisions. The Veigei was 
tilled only for two days, and its 
waters never reached the Za- 
minclaris. But unusually heavy 
rain fell from March to the 
middle of June 1835, and pro¬ 
duced a heavy second crop in 
Madakolam and Tirumangalam. 
These rains did not visit Melur, 
where great distress prevailed. 
In the adjoining District of 
Nattam however they fell very 
heavily: and there was great 
general prosperity. With the 
exception of Nattam, always 
more or less feverish, no part of 
the country suffered from epi¬ 
demics. The revenue showed 
an increase under every head 
except that of “ Punjey Gar¬ 
den.” 

1835-36 

Abundant. 

Abundant. 

As far as rain was concerned the 
season was most favorable, and 
a larger area of land was culti¬ 
vated, than had ever been cul¬ 
tivated before. The Punjey 
crop was abundant. But un¬ 
fortunately for the Nanjey 
crops a blighting north wind 
blew all through December, and 
withered up the Paddy to such 
an extent, that only half an 
average crop was got in. 
The District was perfectly 
healthy: and no disease attack¬ 
ed the cattle. All classes en¬ 
joyed prosperity, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Br&hman pro¬ 
prietors of wet lands. And 
even they suffored no distress. 

1836-37 

Abundant. 

Failed altogether. 

The season opened well, but in 
October a long drought set in. 
The sMvi remissions amounted 
to no less than 40 per cent, on 
the Tirvei. And the Puiyey 
crops suffered terribly. There 
was no great sickness, except 
amongst cattle. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

YEAH. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE BAINS. 

EEMABKS. 

1837-38 

Sufficient at tlie 
end of July, and 
in August. 

Abundant and 
constant, but 
late; not setting 
in fairly till the 
end of October. 

The season was unsatisfactory. 
The Punjey crops were poor 
and wasted. The Nanjey crop 
was only saved by heavy rains 
on the 1st March. Much cattle 
died at the beginning of the 
Fasli from drought. And* Cho¬ 
lera prevailed from August to 
March. Much distress prevailed 
up to November, Melur suffer¬ 
ed much. 

1838-39 

Partial and scanty. 

Late. Heavy 
during the first 
half of Novem¬ 
ber. None after¬ 
wards. 

The crops were generally light. 
Early sown dry grains were 
sufficiently productive. All 
others suffered from want of 
rain. Pulse crops were all 
scanty. The Veigei filled well 
and a small portion of its waters 
reached Bdmn&d. A portion of 
the Nanjey crop was saved: 
sliavi remissions amounted to 
19,000 "Pagodas and odd. 
M&dakolam suffered most. No 
sickness prevailed except in 
Nattam, the inhabitants pf 
which were terribly affected % 
an epidemic of guinea-worm, 

[ _ 

1839-40 

Late, but abund¬ 
ant. 

Heavy rain up to 
10th of Novem¬ 
ber, 

The Yeigei filled moderately well, 
and supplied Sivagangei; but 
its freshes were late. The 
Fungey crops were very heavy. 
The pulse crops suffered for 
want of rain in December, and 
were on the whole very poor. 
The Paddy crop suffered from 
the same cause, and where raised 
under small Tanks withered. 
Cholera prevailed to some extent 
throughout the year. A malig¬ 
nant Fever raged in parts of the 
T&dikambu and NilakOttei 
T&luks inDecemherandJ anuary. 
A large proportion of the in¬ 
habitants of the Villages in 
which it broke out were attack¬ 
ed : and of those attacked, about 
one-third died and the rest 
were greatly debilitated, 

..... t * 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

YEAH. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS, 

1840-41 

Insufficient. 

Very abundant 
and continuous 
throughout Oc¬ 
tober and No¬ 
vember. None 
afterwards. 

The Punjey crop was good, par¬ 
ticularly in Ayampalli and 
Marangapuri. The Veigei did 
not fill till the end of October. 
And its waters did not reach 
Sivagangei. The Nunjey crop 
suffered from want of water after 
November: and shavi remis¬ 
sions reached the sum of 26,000 
Pagodas odd. The Fever had 
not left the Villages attacked by 
it in the preceding year; but 
was less severe. The season was 
generally very healthy. 

1841-42 

Late, partial, and 
insufficient. 

j f 

Average in amount: 
but ceased early 
in November. 

The Yeigei came down with an 
ample and steady flow of water 
on the 12th October, and with 
small freshes several times after¬ 
wards. It filled all the Tanks 
along its whole course to the 
sea. Consequently there was 
but little sh&vi remission. But 
from want of rain in the early 
part of the season, and after¬ 
wards in November and Decem¬ 
ber, all crops were light. The 
season was healthy. 

1842-43 

Late and scanty. 

Abundant. 

The season was on the whole 
favorable, and all crops tolerably 
abundant. 

1843-44 

Yery late and in¬ 
sufficient. 

Scanty. Ended 
in the middle of 
October. 

In December there were very 
heavy rains and extraordinary 
fleshes in the Yeigei. Much 
harm was done by the breach-, 
ing of Tanks. Smvi remission 
was very inconsiderable. But 
all crops were light. There 
was hut little fever; hut Cho¬ 
lera raged throughout the Dis¬ 
trict. In Madura Town 1,639 
persons died between October 
and February. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

YEAR. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1844-45 

None worth 
speaking of. 
Came on at the 
end of Septem¬ 
ber. 

Failed entirely 
after September. 

Some heavy rains at the end of 
September causing freshes in 
the Veigei, enabled the ryots to 
cultivate Nanjey to a small 
extent. There were partial 
showers in December; and at 
the end of the same month very 
heavy falls with great freshes 
in the Veigei. The Nanjey 
crop was thereby saved. But 
it was very light. The Punjey 
crop was most unsatisfactory. 
The Kodei crop was assisted by 
two partial showers and by 
freshes in March. Great dis¬ 
tress prevailed among the poor¬ 
er classes; but Cholera and 
Fever were not more than or¬ 
dinarily prevalent. 

1845-46 

Very scanty and 
insufficient. 

Abundant. 

The Veigei and Gundar were 
well filled from time to time 
from the beginning of October 
to the middle of January. And 
an abundant Nanjey crop would 
have been got in, had not the 
early rains failed. As it was, 
the Nanjey out-turn was light, 
and but little superior to that 
of the previous Fasli. The 
Punjey crop was most indiffer¬ 
ent. Cholera prevailed through¬ 
out the District: but of a mild 
form. 

1846-47 

V,' ,,, , \ ■ 

Light and partial. 
In the Sub- 
Division more 
abundant. 

fl? 1 * ,j t . / i ' 1 1 

___ 

Abundant in Oc¬ 
tober. After¬ 
wards failed. 
Somewhat bet¬ 
ter in Dindigul. 

i 

The Punjey crop was a failure 
except in the Sub-Division. 
The Nanjey crop was very 
deficient, more particularly in 
Melur. The season generally 
was a disastrous one, and the 
losses of the ryots in general 
were not compensated for by 
the heavy Kodei crop, which a 
few of the wealthier sort got in 
after the exceptionally great 
falls of rain and freshes in the 
Veigei during April and May. 
No sickness prevailed. 
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YEAR. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1847-48 

Failed entirely. 

Abundant. 

This year was peculiarly favor¬ 
able to Nanjey cultivation. 
Seasonable latter rains, accom¬ 
panied by large freshes, and 
supplemented by showers and 
freshes in December and Janu¬ 
ary and afterwards in April, 
brought to maturity by far the 
largest yield on record. The 
Punjey crop was a failure. Not 
only were the early rains unfa¬ 
vorable to it, but the late rains 
were so heavy as to destroy a 
great portion when nearly 
brought to maturity. Fever 
and Cholera prevailed to a 
slight extent; but the year was 
not unhealthy on the whole. 

1848-49 

Sufficient. 

A good fall after 
the end of Octo¬ 
ber ; very scanty 
afterwards until 
January. 

For Nanjey this season was not 
good. The latter rains were 
not heavy, and the freshes in 
the Yeigei were inconsiderable, 
consequently the yield was poor. 
The Punjey crop was good. 
The season was healthy; with 
but little Cholera and Fever. 

1849-50 

Partial, and insuf¬ 
ficient both in 
¥ quantity and du¬ 
ration. 

Failed entirely. 

The season was bad, and the 
District generally suffered much 
from drought. The Punjey 
crops were moderately good. 
And N anjey lands irrigated from 
rivers yielded a decent crop. 
But Paddy crops under rain- 
fed Tanks either were scanty or 
withered up entirely. There 
was not much disease. The 
cattle suffered to some extent. 

1850-51 

Rather scanty, 
until August. In 
that month and 
the next they 
•were most abun¬ 
dant. 

: 

Abundant. 

The season was very favorable 
until near the close. Rains in 
April and May brought on a 
good Kodei crop. The Punjey 
crop was good on the-whole. 
The Yeigei filled well: and 
the Nanjey cultivation was 
considerable. But want of rain 
in December and subsequent 
months caused the Nunjey crop 
to be light; particularly in 
M^lur, Tirumangalam, and 
M&dakolam. And there was 
some skavi. Fever and Cholera 
prevailed in some parts. The 
cattle were healthy. 
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YJEAB. 

EARLY RAINS. 

LATE BAINS. 

BEMAEKS. 

1851-52 

Sufficient up to 
the end of July. 
None afterwards. 

A few showers in 
November, None 
afterwards. 

All kinds of crops suffered from 
drought. And the general out¬ 
turn was light in the extreme. 
Dry crops were raised over a 
large acreage, but failed to come 
to maturity except in the case 
of Varagu and pulse. Nanjey 
cultivation was carried on only 
to a small extent, and the crops 
raised were scanty. The Yei- 
gei never filled properly. The 
season was unhealthy. Cholera, 
Fever and murrain prevailed. 

1852-53 

Seasonable & suf¬ 
ficiently abund¬ 
ant. 

Seasonable & suf¬ 
ficiently abund¬ 
ant. 

This was a very favorable sea¬ 
son. From April to the end of 
November there was plenty of 
rain, and from time to time 
good freshes in the Yeigei. In 
December there was a heavy 
fall of rain, and the Yeigei filled 
all the tanks dependent upon it. 
In January there was too much 
rain, and injury was done to 
some of the standing crops, par¬ 
ticularly to cotton and pulse. 
From January 1853 to the end 
of the Fasli, Cholera and Fever 
prevailed to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. And cattle also suffered 
from diverse diseases. 

1853-54 j 

I Failed up to 
August. After¬ 
wards sufficient 
in quantity. 

Sufficient during] 
October. Failed 
afterwards with 
the exception of 
very slight 
showers, the last 
of which fell on 
the 17th of 
November, 

This year the weather was very 
variable. The season opened 
well with rain in April and May, 
cultivation was then checked 
until August, when it com¬ 
menced over a large area of 
ground. In consequence of the 
drought which set in after Oc¬ 
tober no land of crop was very 
heavy, while many Kinds were 
very light. This was especially 
the case with dry grains. By 
great care the Nanjey crop, 
such as it was, Was saved. Its 
deficiency was not compensated 
for by a large Kddei crop at the 
beginning of the season : for 
this crop had been somewhat 
light. On the whole the season 
was less unfavourable than 
might have been expected, 
shhvi remissions were inconsi¬ 
derable, And no great distress 
prevailed. 
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YEAR. 

EARLY RAIN'S. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

1854-55 

None till August; 
and then very 
scanty. 

: ... 

Seasonable and 
very abundant. 

Owing to the lateness of the sea¬ 
son the yield was indifferent, 
both as regards Nanjey and 
Punjey crops. In some parts 
the Paddy never sprouted. The 
tanks were well filled by the 
latter rains, and great efforts 
were put forward to secure a 
large Kddei crop: but as no rain 
fell when required these efforts 
were wholly unsuccessful. Only 
a very small and poor crop was 
got in over a small acreage. In 
the Tenkarei T&lfik a most ex¬ 
traordinary drought prevailed 
till near the close of the year. 
Fever ragedfearfully in Nattam. 
The rest of the District was 
healthy. In the Sub-Division 
the season was very favorable 
and healthy. 

1855-56 

Scanty till the 
beginning of 

August. After 
that and during 
September suf¬ 
ficient, 

Sufficient during 
October. None 
in November. 

The season was good for dry cul¬ 
tivation, but not for wet. At 
the beginning of the season 
there was water in the tanks 
and lands were sown for an 
Adi-Mdei crop, to be reaped in 
July and August. This failed 
for want of rain. The Kalam 
crop looked well until weakened 
by the drought of November. 
It afterwards turned out light, 
and part of it was lost altogether. 
There was an ample supply of 
rain in December, hut it came 
too late. The Sub-division re¬ 
ceived more rain than the prin¬ 
cipal, and got in a larger crop. 
At the beginning of 1856 Cho¬ 
lera prevailed to an average 
amount; and a virulent Fever 
broke out in many parts of 
Dindlgul, particularly near the 
Hills. The season generally was 
vexy unhealthy. The cattle 
suffered from want of pas¬ 
turage, but did not die of disease. 
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EARLY RAIN'S. 

LATE RAINS. 

REMARKS. 

185G-57 

Scanty in June 
and July. After 
that none in most 
parts of the Sub¬ 
division, More 
abundant in the 
principal divi¬ 
sion, 

Abundant in 
October ; none 
worth speaking 
of afterwards. 

The yield of this season was only 
about half the average. Every¬ 
where there was a scarcity of 
water, when it was most requir¬ 
ed, and crops could not come to 
maturity. In many parts they 
failed altogether ; particularly 
in the Sub-Division. Remis¬ 
sions were granted to the extent 
of over 25,000 Rs. NoKddei 
cultivation was attempted. The 
season was not unhealthy. 
Cholera and Fever appeared 
only in a modified form. 

1857-58 

Very scanty and 
insufficient. 

Abundant in Oc¬ 
tober. None af¬ 
terwards. 

> 

A most unhappy season. The 
Punjey crop was scanty and 
withered, more particularly in 
the Sub-division which received 
even less rain than the principal. 
The drought after October pre¬ 
vented the Nanjey crop from 
coming to maturity and wither¬ 
ed it up in most parts of the 
District. Large remissions be¬ 
came necessary, and the Collec¬ 
tor considered the Fasli a much 
worse one than Fasli 1246. 
Prices ran up, and distress was 
very generally felt; but the 
people were not unhealthy. 

1858-59 

Scanty and par¬ 
tial, particularly 
in the Sub-divi¬ 
sion. 

Abundant. 

There was not enough rain in 
the early part of the season to 
bring on the crops well. The 
Punjey out-turn was very in¬ 
different, and the Nanjey below 
the average. The heavy rains 
of April injured the Cotton then 
growing. And altogether the 
season was very unfavorable. 
Besides this Cholera raged 
throughout Dindxgul, and a 
fatally virulent Fever. Sheep 
and cattle also suffered from 
disease during a portion of the 
year. 
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LATE RAINS 

REMARKS. 

1859-60 

Seasonable and 
sufficient in June 
and July, good 
showers in the 
following months. 

Late, but heavy in 
Novembcr.None 
afterwards till 
June. 

A very bad year except for the 
Sub-division, only one part of 
which,viz , Tadikambu, suffered 
much. The Punjey crops when 
nearly ripe wereTnjured by the 
heavy rain in November. And 
the Nanjey crops failed from 
the drought of December and 
the following months. The out¬ 
turn was smaller than in the 
year preceding. A virulent 
Fever raged, and was followed 
by Cholera. The cattle suffered 
much from drought. 

1860-61 

Well distributed, 
but rather in¬ 
sufficient in 
quantity. 

In October heavy, 
but not suf¬ 
ficiently conti¬ 
nuous. In No¬ 
vember very 
scanty. 

1 

The season was unsatisfactory. 
The Punjey cultivation covered 
hut a small area. The crop 
was barely saved by the show¬ 
ers of December, and yielded 
i but a poor out-turn. Wet cul¬ 
tivation also was not extensive¬ 
ly carried on, and the yield was 
small. The year was not un¬ 
healthy. The cattle suffered, 
but only for want of pasturage. 

1861-62 

Too late; began 
at the end of 
July and last¬ 
ed throughout 
August. 

Failed altogether. 

A most unfavorable season. Most 
of the dry crops failed utterly. 
And with* regard to Nanjey. 
only those lands which were 
watered from rivers gave a de¬ 
cent crop after freshes in Janu¬ 
ary. The rain fed tanks re¬ 
ceived no supplies during the 
continuance of the North-east 
monsoon, and the crops de¬ 
pendent on them failed entirely. 
Melur suffered most. The year 
was not unhealthy. There was 
however Fever near the Hills, 
and Cholera raged in Ramnad. 
There was no Small-pox. The 
cattle suffered only from want 
of pasturage. 


9 
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LATE BAINS. 

REMARKS. 

18G2-G3 

Seasonable and 
abundant. 

Seasonable and 
abundant. 

This was a most extraordinarily 
favorable season for all kinds of 
crops except cotton. The dry 
crops came up well in the early 
part of the season; were 
brought along by timely show¬ 
ers ; and were made sound and 
heavy by the slight falls of 
December and the following 
months. The Nanjey crops 
came on equally well, and the 
nature of the season admitted 
of a good Kodei crop being rais¬ 
ed. On the other hand, there 
was too much rain for cotton. 
The Veigei came down in con¬ 
tinuous freshes, month after 
month, during the greater part 
of the year—a thing unknown 
to the oldest inhabitant. The 
year was also most healthy. 
And Fever, Cholera, and Small¬ 
pox prevailed only to a most 
moderate extent. 

1SG3-64 

Slight and insuf¬ 
ficient. 

Seasonable, and 
exceedingly 
abundant. 

The season was on the whole 
very unfavorable. The Pun- 
jey crops did not get on fast 
at first *. and were seriously in¬ 
jured by the excess of rain 
during the North-east mon¬ 
soon, and subsequently by 
drought. They gave therefore 
a most indifferent yield. Nan¬ 
jey crops also suffered for want 
of timely showers after the mon¬ 
soon, and yielded only half 
what they ought to have. The 
yield of cotton was indifferent. 
In Dindigul things were even 
worse: and the Wub^Collector 
suggested special remissions for 
Punjey failures. The health 
of the people was had. Fever 
raged about the Hills, and 
Cholera all over the District. 
Cholera was particularly viru¬ 
lent in January February and 
March. Small-pox too was 
severe. And cattle died in 
great numbers. 
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REMARKS. 

1864-65 

Good showers. 

Insufficient: but 
heavy rains fell 
in certain parts 
of the District 
from November 
1864toFebruary 
1865. 

The season was not good. The 
produce of the dry crops was 
short. The rains from Novem¬ 
ber to February saved most of 
the wet crops. And the early 
rains were very favorable for 
cotton crops, which were raised 
over a large acreage and gave a 
decent yield. The year was 
not healthy. Fever and Cho¬ 
lera made their appearance at 
their accustomed seasons, and 
were very virulent in some loca¬ 
lities. And Small-pox appear¬ 
ed in the months of October 
November and December, but 
was not very bad. Cattle dis¬ 
ease prevailed in some villages: 
but the mortality was not groat. 

1865-66 

Partial and scanty 
in April & May. 
Very little rain 
fell from June to 
September. In 
Palani there was 
not a single 
shower. 

From October to 
April 1865 there 
was no rain in 
the District 
worth speaking 
of. 

• 

The season was most unfavorable. 
The whole country was very 
much dried up, and the dry 
crops perished in many places. 
Where the tanks were river-fed, 
the rice crops were far the most 
part good : but many of the 
crops under rain-fed tanks, es¬ 
pecially in the Taluk of Melur, 
totally failed. The yield of cot¬ 
ton was also any thing hut good. 
The health of the people was 
very had. Cholera was preva¬ 
lent throughout the District,and 
was very virulent in the months 
of November and December. 
Small-pox appeared in the 
months of October November 
and December: but was not 
very bad. The District was 
free from Fever till the month 
of June, when it began to rage 
in the Hill villages and tracts 
at the foot of the Hills. It 
lasted till the setting in of the 
South-west monsoon. The 

cattle suffered much from want 
of pasturage and water and from 
murrain and other diseases: hut 
the mortality was not great. j 
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CHAPTER IT, 

DISEASES OF THE MADURA DISTRICT. 


Insalubrity.—The Epidemics of the country. — Fever .— 
Its ravages in the early part of the century.—Its contagi¬ 
ous nature.—Causes of its prevalence.—Epidemic Cholera , 
of two kinds.—Cholera ivell known in ancient times .— 
Five classes of diseases*—Their relative frequency of 
occurrence.—Extraordinary prevalence of indigestion and 
allied maladies.—The Madura foot .— Poisoning. — Cli¬ 
mate not unhealthy for Europeans.—Places remarkable for 
salubrity and the reverse.—The diseases of Cattle.—Cause 
of the country breeds being so poor . 

The climate of Madura can scarcely be called salubrious. Year 
after year epidemic cholera and fever appear, each for a short season, 
and carry off numberless victims. And small-pox is always to he 
heard of, as being rife in one or another division of the District. 

The Madura fever became proverbial after" the fatal year 1811, in 
which it is said to have more than decimated the poor Madura ryots. 
During the twenty years beginning with 1812 and ending with 1831, 
there were no less than six severe fever epidemics. In 1839 and 
1840 an extraordinarily malignant and most fatal fever raged in 
Attfir and other villages of the sub-division. From 1843 to 1860 
there have been no less than eleven bad fever years: and in 
three of them namely 1855-56 1858-59 and 1859-00, the fever 
epidemic was very malignant. In 1854-55 there was a terrible out« 
break in the Nattam country; and it is possible, that it was the 
disease there generated that subsequently spread itself over the 
entire District, But it would be dangerous io affirm positively that 
this was the case. For although fever of more or less malignant 
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types is almost for ever present in the Nat tarn valley and in the 
parts adjacent, it does not ordinarily leave its favorite localities. 
And whereas a large proportion of the inhabitants of those parts 
carry about on their persons unmistakable traces of fever, of which 
the best known and most striking is a greatly enlarged spleen, the 
number of persons who visibly suffer from the effects of fever in 
the open country is not usually a very large percentage of the 
population. 

Between 1811 and 1831 there were at least six bad cholera years. 
Nothing is said about cholera in the great fever year: and probably 
but little attention was paid to its more moderate ravages, whilst its 
fellow-worker was covering the land with corpses. But there can be 
but little doubt it was severe in 1811, for it was severe in all the bad 
fever years up to 1821. In 1818 it was fearfully bad; and it was 
almost as bad in the next year. From 1821 to 1830 there was no 
cholera as also there was no fever. In 1831 epidemic cholera was very 
bad, and also in the two succeeding years, and in 1837 and 1839. 
From 1840 up to the present time there have been no less than nine 
years, in which cholera raged in a more or less virulent form. 1863 was 
a particularly bad year. These nine cholera years were all fever years 
also, with the single exception of 1845. This is very noticeable; and 
perhaps it would not be a waste of labor, if the medical authorities 
were to endeavour to ascertain to what extent, if any, in the Madura 
District, fever and cholera have common pre-disposing causes, such as 
malaria, drought, excess of rain, excess of electricity, scarcity of 
clothing and food, &c. 

After fever and cholera perhaps the next greatest curse of the 
District is the constant recurrence of murrain among the cattle, by 
the help of which cultivation is mainly carried on, and the people 
supported. Nine years since 1814 are recorded to have been bad in 
this respect: and two of them, 1815 and 1821, wore terribly had. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that only one of these murrains happened 
in a year free from disease amongst men. The three great scourges 
of the country would seem to be connected in some way, and to be 
all laid on together, as a rule, whenever the atmospheric constitution 
is more than usually favorable to the joint or successive propagation 
of these particular diseases. The following table of fever, cholera, 
and murrain years, though necessarily very roughly put together, 
may be of some use and interest. 
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Year. 

Choler& 

Fever. 

Murrain. 

Remarks. 

1811-12 

... 

Most virulent 
and fatal. 



1813-14 


* . 

Severe, 


1815-16 

Bad. 

Bad. 

Terribly severe 


1816-17 


Rather bad. 



1818- 19 

1819- 20 

Fearfully bad.. 
Very bad. 

Bad. 

Bad...... 

... 


1820-21 

Bad. 

Bad. 

Rfi.d. 


1821-22 

Rather bad. 

Rather bad. 

Terribly bad... 

Great heat & drought 
prevailed. 

1831-32 

Very bad. 

... 

Very bad . 

Great drought. 

1832-33 

Do. 

... 

... 

1833-34 

Do. 

... 

• •V 

... 

1837-38 

Do. 


Very bad . 

Great drought. 

1838-30 



An epidemic of 
guinea-worm caused 
great havoc iif Nat- 
tam. 

1839-40 

Bad .,. 

Very malignant 


The fever was con¬ 
fined to Attur and 
its neighbourhood. 
It killed a large 
proportion of those 
attacked; and the 
survivors were ter¬ 
ribly weakened. 

1840-41 

... 

Do. 


This wasjfche fever of 
the preceding year, 
and soon died out. 

1843-44 

Very severe..,. 

Rather bad,..*. 


... 

1845-56 


Bad. 


... 

1850-51 

Bad!. .. 

Do. 


*6« 

1851-52 

Do. 

Do. 

Bad...."! . 

Great drought. 

1852-53 

1854-55 

Do. 

Fearfully ma¬ 
lignant. 

.. 

*•» 

Confined to Nattam, 

1855-56 

Very bad. ...... 

Very malignant 


General health, very 
bad. 

1856-57 

Of a mild form. 

Of a mild form. 



1858-59 

Very bad. . 

Very malignant 

Severe,.., .. 

The lever was confined 
to the Sub-Division. 

1859-60 

Bad.. . 

Virulent.. 


Great drought. 

1861-62 

Very severe.... 

Bad,... 


Cholera was confined 
to Ramnad: fever tc 
the neighbourhood 
of the hills. 

1863-64 

Virulent,,. 

Bad, 


.» 

1864-65 

Very virulent.. 

Very virulent.. 

... 

General health very 
had. 

1865-66 

1.','; V !, V, 

Do. 

Bad. 

Severe. 

Fever was confined tc 
the Hill villages anc 
tracts at the foot of 
the Hills. 

‘t* , 1 
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The Epidemic Fever of Madura does not present any peculiar 
features. It appears ordinarily in an intermittent, occasionally in a 
remittent form; and its type varies infinitely. After the terrible 
visitations of the years 1809 1810 and 1811 had carried off a large 
proportion of the populations of the Coimbatore Madura and Tinne- 
velly Districts, a Committee consisting of Dr. W. Ainslie, Mr. A. Smith, 
and Dr. M. Christie, were appointed to enquire into the origin propaga¬ 
tion and pathology of the epidemic ; and those gentlemen furnished 
Government with a report, printed in 1816, which throws some little 
light on the subjects investigated. From this it appears that in the 
opinion of the Committee the primal cause of the epidemic was a 
highly insalubrious condition of the atmosphere, generated by con¬ 
tinued and extraordinary deviations from the regular order and course 
of the seasons. And the atmosphere generally having been brought 
into a highly insalubrious state, the miasmata arising from marshy 
grounds, from the thick jungles on the hill sides, and from the salt 
marshes on the sea coast, had acquired a potency far in excess of 
what they usually possessed. Moreover these miasmata had not only 
been exhaled, as in ordinary years, in the cold seasons, when they 
were comparatively speaking harmless: but also in the hot season, 
after very heavy rains had fallen at an improper time, and when 
there was a distressing and unnatural deficiency of free ventilation 
in the air. The seeds of disease were abundantly present in the 
atmosphere : and powerful evaporation during a sultry heat, accom¬ 
panied by much electricity, assisted to make them germinate freely 
and* rapidly. And there were not wanting those pre-disposing causes 
of fever which operate by producing debility, namely, a poor and 
insufficient diet, great fatigue, frequent exposure to cold and damp 
without proper covering, sorrow, anxiety, and fear. The wretched 
ryots were only too well prepared to imbibe the poison by their poor 
condition and careless habits of life. As a proof of this, it was only 
necessary to point to the fact that on one occasion, whilst the ryots 
were dying by thousands, soldiers convicts and others who were 
well-fed and attended to, scarcely suffered at all. Lastly, in the 
months of March and April 1811 the nights were very sultry and 
oppressive, and the natives were driven to sleep outside their houses, 
where they were exposed to the chilly fogs and damps of the early 
morning, and to heavy dews, which do not usually occur in those 
months. All these causes combined to produce a fatal disease, which 
will now he described. 
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The Committee say of it in. the first place—" It does not differ in 
" its nature from the common endemic fever of this country (India) 
“ which at certain seasons, and in peculiar situations, may he every 
“ year met with; it having been rendered epidemic on the present 
ff occasion, is altogether to bo ascribed to the causes we have already 
“ mentioned/ 7 In fact, it was simply jungle fever of the ordinary 
kind. Next, it was remittent or intermittent according to circum¬ 
stances, and the manner in which it was treated. But happily, as a 
rule, it was the latter. People of weak constitution, or of irregular 
habit, were occasionally attacked by the disease in its remittent form, 
which proved either bilious or nervous, as the constitution inclined. 
Men of stronger frames, but of a phlogistic diathesis, fell victims to 
the severer form of disease, after being injudiciously treated for the 
milder kind ; for instance, such as had bark administered to them in 
large doses before sufficient evacuations had been procured. Others 
again who were so unfortunate as to be attacked in the hot season 
suffered from the more severe disease, whilst in the cold season 
patients commonly escaped with intermittent fever. Curiously 
enough, males were observed to suffer more than females : the young 
and the middle-aged more than the old and the very young. 

The symptoms of the remittent fever were thus described:—“ The 
“ epidemic fever, when it assumes the remittent form, sometimes comes 
“ on very gradually : the patients, for two, or even three days before 
<£ being confined to bed, feels himself much out of sorts; his appetite 
“ fails him; he has a slight squeamishness at stomach, particularly on 
“ seeing animal food; he complains of a feeling of universal lassitude 
“ and of alternate heats and chills; there is a stupid heaviness, if not a 
“ pain, in the head: the eyes are clouded, the oars ring, and the bowels 
u are invariably costive. In other cases, the approach of the enemy 
“ is more rapid; and rigors, great prostration of strength, vertigo, 
“ sickness at stomach, or vomiting, soonest ensue, and never fail to 
“ usher in the disease. 

“ The first paroxysm, which is often attended with delirium, and 
“ sometimes in young people is accompanied hy a bleeding at the nose, 
“ after having continued for a certain period with symptoms varying 
“ according to the strength of the habit and constitution of the suf- 
y ferer, terminates in a sweat; not however of that profuse and fluent 
“ kind which succeeds to the hot fit of a regular ague, but clammy, 
“and sometimes indistinct: it however has the effect of lowering 
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“ the pulse, and cooling the body; but neither the natural feeling of 
" the skin, nor the proper state of pulse, are thereby induced; the 
“ former gives a singular dry and uncomfortable sensation to the 
“ touch, and the other is smaller and quicker than it ought to be ; the 
“ patient continues languid, and has but little appetite for food, 

“ If proper steps are not now taken to bring on a regular intermis- 
“ sion, or if, from the violence of the disease, it cannot be done, this 
“ first remission will not be of long duration, not usually longer than 
“ five to eight hours. A paroxysm more severe in every respect soon 
<e ensues, usually ushered in by vomiting (in some cases of bile,) and 
“ quickly followed by excessive heat of skin, delirium, great thirst, 
“ difficult respiration, and a most distressing febrile anxiety; and the 
“ tongue, which at first was only white and foul, now begins to look 
“ parched and brownish. The next remission, when it takes place, 
“ is less perfect than the first, and brings still less relief; and in this 
“ way, if a check cannot be given to the fever, or if (which they 
“ sometimes do) natural bilious evacuations do not occur to supply the 
“ place of diaphoresis, it will run its fatal course, each succeeding 
“ attack proving worse than that which preceded it, till nature, 
“ exhausted at last, begins to give way: the pulse gradually loses its 
“ strength, the countenance shrinks and looks sallow, the eyes be- 
“ come dim, the abdomen swells from visceral congestion, and the 
“ stomach loathes every sort of food: shortly after this period, hic- 
“ cup comes on and alarming stupor succeeds to low delirium, and death 
‘‘ quickly closes the scene. But such severe remittents have not been 
“ very frequent in these provinces; and when they did occur, were, 
“ we believe, mostly occasioned by neglect or unpardonable blunders 
“ at the beginning of the disease.” 

The intermittent and more common form of fever was far more 
tractable. It commenced at once with rigor, or a shivering fit. Or 
it was first indicated by a febrile attack, more or less continued, and 
usually of about two days’ duration. This yielded readily to ordin¬ 
ary treatment, and the patient was usually left tolerably well: but 
after a short interval the fever returned, and “ observed the type, 
which was to distinguish it,” The types observed were five in num¬ 
ber, viz:— 

1. The simple tertian. 4 The quartan, 

2. The double tertian. 5. The irregular, 

3. The quotidian. 
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By the “ double tertian” was meant a type, “ consisting of the 
u junction of two single tertians, that run each a separate and inde- 
<£ pendent course, with similar paroxysms on alternate days.” The 
most common types at Dindigul were the first two. The quotidian 
was undoubtedly met with, and seemed to attack principally persons 
of delicate constitutions, who were much distressed by reason of their 
having so little time within which to take their bark. The quartan 
type was rare, When it occurred it was exceedingly obstinate, and 
frequently brought on a morbid state of the spleen and consequent 
dropsy. The irregular disease, by observing no exact periods, was 
very troublesome, and seemed to correspond with the semi-tertian 
of Hoffman. Sometimes the types were changed during the course 
of the malady. Remittent fevers changed into tertian, and double 
tertians into single. And on the other hand, tertians were turned 
by mis-management into remittent irregular and continued fevers; 
and into double tertians quartans and quotidians. The Committee 
did not consider the fever to be contagious ££ in any of its natural 
forms,” whatever might be the case where it was mis-managed and 
allowed to pass into low continued fevers, attended with the usual 
symptoms of putrescence. But no reasons of any kind are given 
for this opinion: and it certainly appears a little strange that a 
disease should spread gradually over every part of a large country, 
attacking indiscriminately all classes of people, and yet not be con¬ 
tagious, After describing the fever, the Committee explain at length 
their method of treatment: but here we need not follow them. 
Curious readers must be referred to the report for information on 
this head. 

The epidemics of the years 1809 1810 and 1811 appear to have 
been assumed by the Committee to have together formed one single 
continuous epidemic. But it seems to be doubtful, whether they 
were justified in so assuming. They speak of fever having prevailed 
in 1808 ; there was fever during the beginning of 1812; and the Col¬ 
lectors'reports show that there were fresh outbreaks in the years 1810, 
1818, 1819, and 1820 : and I think there is every reason to suppose, 
that the epidemic of each of the three years was a separate and inde¬ 
pendent attack, unconnected with its predecessor or successor except 
“by the intervention of a few sporadic cases. That of 1809 was not 
noticeable, at .jdl events in the Madura District. But in the 
fever raged in every part of the country and 
'altaicked indiscrirm^ rich and poor, Europeans and Natives. 
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During the mouths February March and April of 1811, which were 
remarkable for heavy and unseasonable falls of rain, there was a still 
more severe and fatal outbreak. And so much alarm was caused by 
its ravages, that Dindigul was of necessity abandoned as a military 
station, and not re-occupied until the end of 1813. 

With regard to the contagious nature of the epidemic, it is to be 
observed that in Volume III, page 171, of the Madras Journal of 
Medical Science, Dr. Cornish appears to have given it as his opinion, 
that the above report supplies abundant evidence of the fever having 
been contagious, although the Committee declared their belief that it 
was not. And it seems that when the Medical Board of the period 
sent up the report to Government, they made the following rather 
sarcastic remark:—" In countries without the tropics there would 
“ have been no hesitation in attributing infection to an epidemic 
“ spreading as the one in the southern provinces has done, it is only 
“ in the torrid zone, that such a cause is doubtful/ 5 And in offering 
some suggestions as to the best mode of grappling with the enemy 
on its first approach they declared, that it would be highly advisable 
to “ assume a certain influence from contagion/ 5 Proceeding on this 
assumption, and remembering that these terrific epidemics did not 
vary in type from the ordinary fevers which periodically sweep over 
the country, it would be well if the Medical Officers of Madurainsisted 
a little more strongly than they do, on the observation of the simpler 
laws of sanitation. The condition of the crowded villages and still 
more crowded towns of the District is, in a sanitary point of view, 
something so fearfully bad, that the departure of an epidemic must 
always be a matter of far greater surprise than its advent; the sur¬ 
vival of the greater proportion of the population than the sweeping 
away of the minority. 

The next account of an epidemic fever which I have been able to 
discover, is a very brief notice of a virulent outbreak which occurred 
in the year 1856. It appears from Civil Surgeon Colebrooke's report 
of the 1st January 1857, that fever broke out in May and continued 
till June. It visited most parts of the District: but the principal 
sufferers were the inhabitants of the plains which surround the bases 
of the primary and secondary ranges of mountains. Some of the 
villages in those localities were decimated in a few days: some were 
almost depopulated. But in June there were some showers of rain, 
and soon afterwards the malady all but disappeared. The Civil 
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Surgeon ascribed the outbreak to the prevalence of drought through¬ 
out the two years immediately preceding its commencement: and its 
disappearance to the purifying of the atmosphere by rain. Whether 
or not ho was right in these opinions, it is of course impossible to 
determine. But it seems strange, that rain should have caused the 
epidemics of 1809,10, and 11, and should have removed that of 1856 : 
and the more so, seeing that the rain of 1856 fell in the very hottest 
time of the year, and ought therefore according to Dr. Ainslie's 
theory to have greatly stimulated the evil energies of the marshy 
and jungly miasmata of the District. 

The type of fever observed in 1856 was generally quotidian: but, 
as it progressed, it in many instances turned into a tertian, and 
became moderately amenable to treatment, where cases had not been 
spoilt by ignorant native practitioners. Although however the fever 
itself generally proved curable, its sequelae were of the most serious 
and alarming kinds, ending in dropsy, dysentery, diarrhoea, and 
atrophy. These were probably superinduced by the inability of the 
patients to rally, owing to their having been half-starved and having 
lived in a miserably destitute condition during the long season of 
drought, and consequent scarcity, which preceded the attack. 

The fever of 1859 was most severe in the Dindigul sub-division : 
and its type was the tertian. The outbreak was ascribed to a length¬ 
ened drought followed by unusually heavy rains in October and 
November, and afterwards by hot weather. And the Civil Surgeon 
observes in his report dated July 22nd, 1859, “ An immense quantity 
“ of decayed vegetable matter was washed by the mountain torrents 
<£ into the plains and valleys of Dindigul, which being acted upon by 
“ the powerful sun's rays emitted an amount of malaria most des- 
“ tractive to life and health/' Moreover the year 1858 had been one 
of great scarcity. 

In 1860, quotidian fever prevailed very generally throughout the 
District, although the crops had been very abundant, and there was 
nothing extraordinary in the weather. The epidemic was most sever© 
in the early months of the year, particularly in March. 

In 1861 the District generally was remarkably free from all kinds 
of miasmatic diseases : and the Civil Surgeon ascribed the fact to the 
( sca^fe the rainfall of that year. Only 26 inches had fallen in all, 

rains entirely* Hence there was " an absence 

laaost likely to give rise to 
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malaria.” He considered it to be an undoubted fact, that “intermittent 
fevers and bowel complaints prevail in the same ratio as the rainfall ” 
But he believed that the reverse was the case on the lower ranges of 
hills, including the lower Palanis; for, at the very time when he was 
writing, namely, on the 1st January 1862, the inhabitants of the 
lower Palanis were suffering terribly from remittent fever of a fatal 
type. It seemed not unlikely, he thought, that the hills were un¬ 
healthy, unless purified by plenty of rain : and that when plenty of 
rain fell on them, the germs of disease contained in decaying organized 
matter were washed down into the plains, and there fructified. 

In 1862 there was a most unusually plentiful rainfall in the autumn, 
and great scarcity caused by the failure of the late rains in the pre¬ 
ceding year; but there was no fever epidemic. 

In 1868 there was no fever epidemic after the very heavy rains at 
the end of the year preceding, succeeded of course by the burning heat 
of April and May. 

Judging from the notices of the weather and rainfall contained in 
the annual reports of the Collectors from 1802 to the present time, it 
appears very doubtful whether any one of the medical opinions touch¬ 
ing the primal causes of fever epidemics, has any very great value. 
None of the Zillah Surgeons seem to have studied the subject of fever 
epidemics; and the suggestions they have thrown out are, all of them, 
based on most crude and imperfect observations. It remains for some 
future enquirer to publish a more definite theory : and it was partly 
to help investigations of this kind, that I drew up a statement showing 
briefly the state of the weather in every year since the British took 
possession of the country. See ante Appendix in page 58. And it 
will perhaps be of some use to record a remark of the Reverend 
W. Rendail, who has lived for a very long time in Madura: and being 
a Missionary, has had many opportunities of observing sickness 
amongst the natives. He tells me, that he has again and again 
noticed the appearance of fever in February and March, shortly after 
the paddy crop has been harvested, and when the mud in which it 
grows has been exposed for a few days to drying winds and a fierce 
sun. Lastly, I may add that, although the home of the epidemic, the 
country round Nattam, abounds in rapidly decomposing granitic rocks 
of all kinds, the possibility ; of an active miasma being occasionally 
generated by the decay of these minerals does not appear to have been 
at any time taken into consideration i 
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Epidemic Cholera, —The records of the Civil Hospital do not 
throw any light on the propagation, pathology, or treatment of cholera* 
And it would seem as w though this terrible disease had occupied but 
little the attention of Madura medical men, owing possibly to it being 
so constantly and fatally prevalent as to be regarded by all classes, 
European as well as native, in the light of a malady alike unavoid¬ 
able and incurable. * 

I am given however to understand, that the cases of cholera 
observed and treated in the town of Madura appear always to fall 
under two heads :— 

1. The cases of the ordinary type (C. Biliosa ?) in which more 
or less severe vomiting and purging, accompanied usually by cramps 
excessive thirst and debility, induce a state of collapse and a struggle 
for life, the result of which is affected but little by medicine and 
treatment. 

2, Cases of “ sinking cholera,” (C. Spasmodica T) in which the 
patient sinks almost instantaneously after two or three evacuations, 
does not vomit, and dies in two or three hours without a struggle. 
The stomach being powerless to act, the exhibition of medicine is 
absolutely useless; and all that the Doctor can do, is to render his 
patient's last sufferings a trifle more endurable. 

It is not supposed that the severer type is generated by any pecu¬ 
liarity in the constitution of the atmosphere. And it has not been 
observed that “ sinking cholera” prevails more extensively in some 
years, than in others. Its development would appear to depend in each 
case rather upon the bodily and mental state of the individual patient 
attacked, than on any thing in the general conditions, the combin¬ 
ation of which enables the epidemic to continue its course. 

But it has been repeatedly observed that the epidemic is much 
more virulent and fatal at its commencement, than at any subsequent 
period; and that the latest cases of any one visitation exhibit com¬ 
paratively mild features, and are usually amenable in some degree to 
treatment. 

The epidemic appears at different seasons in different localities., 
In some, places the boh weather seems to favor its generation. In 
£K>me of^ers,, & instance in the town of Madura, there is art annual 
outbreak in the cold weather, which begins usually in December 
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when the N, and N.E. winds blow, and ends in January or early in 
February: and when outbreaks occur at other times in the year, 
they are looked upon as exceptional and due to accidental causes. 
As some of the dry crops are ordinarily harvested in November and 
the beginning of December, and at once sold for food, it is popularly 
supposed that the December cholera is caused by eating grain that 
has not yet become properly dry and fit for food. But this idea 
requires corroboration. Grain of the same sort is eaten at the same 
time in all parts of the District, but its consumption does not appear 
to be everywhere followed by outbreaks of cholera. 

In Madura town, and indeed in all the old towns and villages 
of the District, there is an ever-present cause of disease, to which 
attention has not, I think, been sufficiently directed, namely, a 
surface soil often several feet in thickness, consisting for the most 
part of constant accretions of fecal matter, decomposed vegetable 
and animal substances, and dirt of every possible description. It 
is well known that vitiated soil will retain its injurious qualities 
and powers for long terms of years. And that the emanations from 
this abominable upper-crust are fraught with the germs of diseases 
of every kind, there can be, I imagine, but very little doubt. Add to 
this primal cause the keeping of overflowing cesspools in every 
garden; the daily deposition of human and other excrements in every 
lane alley and open space; the poisoning of the wells by never- 
fadling streams of impurities, of which choleraic discharges are one; 
the crowding together at night of large numbers of more or less 
diseased and duty human beings poultry sheep and cattle in 
small apartments wholly unventilated; the practice of eating the 
flesh of pigs and poultry fed mainly on dirt, and encouraged as 
scavengers even during the prevalence of epidemics; the contamina- 
tian caused by swarms pf flies and by crows; add to all these causes 
the irregular and indescribably filthy habits of the numerous pariahs 
and low-caste people who dwell in the towns and villages; and 
there will, probably, he little occasion to seek for the cause of cholera 
in the consumption of grain, a trifle too crude for digestion. 

When this fatal disease first made its appearance in the Madura 
District, it is of course impossible to say. But it is certain that it 
was well known before the celebrated outbreak in Jessore of 
1817-J.8, which is erroneously supposed by many to have been 
the first properly authenticated instance of a cholera epidemic i|t 
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India. For the Collector's report for the year 1815-16 show, that 
in that year cholera had been raging in the District, and was not 
a new disease. And it appears to be almost equally certain, that 
cholera was well known in the Madura kingdom so early as in 
the year 1609. 

A letter of Robert de Nobilibus dated Madura, the 22nd April 
1609, mentions the prevalence of a virulent epidemic disease called 
the mordechin. And in later letters written by Madura Jesuit 
Missionaries fatal outbreaks of the mordechin disease are spoken of 
in such terms, as could hardly apply to any other disease than 
cholera appearing from time to time in an epidemic form. For 
instance, Father Martin writing in 1701 describes an attack of 
mordechin , which all but killed one of his catechists in the fol¬ 
lowing manner:— 

“ II arriva alors k un des catechistes que le Pere avait en.voybs vers 
“ le prince, un accident dont nous fumes alarmbs. II avait marchd 
“ durant la plus grande chaleur du jour, et, se trouvant fort altbrd, il 
“ eut l’imprudence de boire sans prendre les precautions ordinaires. 
“ Dbs le moment il se trouva attaqud de cette grande indigestion 
“ qu’on appelle aux Indes mordechin , et que quelques-uns de nos 
“ Francais ont appellee mort de chien , s’imaginant qu’elle se nomme 
“ ainsi parce qu’elle cause une mort violente et cruelle. En effet, 
<f elle se fait sentir par les douleurs les plus aigues et qui forcent 
“ la nature avec tant de violence, qu’il est rare qu’on n’y succombe 
“ pas, si Ton n’use d’un remade qui est fort en usage sur la cote, 
“ mais qui est moins connu dans les terres. Ce rembde est si efficace, 
" que de cent personnes attaqudes de cetto espfece de colique de 
“ miserere, il n’y en aura pas deux qu’il n’arracho dcs portes de 
<c la mort. Ce mal est bien plus frequent aux Indes qu’en Europe; 

“ la continuelle dissipation des esprits, causae par les ardeurs d’un 
" climat brulant, affaiblit si fort la chaleur naturelle, que l’estomac 
" est souvent hors d’etat de faire la coction des aliments. Le 
<f catdchiste done, rdduit k ne pouvoir plus se trainer, s’arreta dans 
a une peuplade a une lieue environ d’Aour, et nous envoya avertix 

du triste 4tat oh il se trouvait. 

“Cetienouvelle ne vint qu’a neuf heures du soir; je volai sur-le- 
f champ an seoours du malade, je le trouvai etendu k terre papsque 

^ sans <x>nnai^#Ge et des plus violentes convulsions/’ 

- ,V ‘ ' 1 ' , * , ' 1 
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Probably few would be disposed to doubt that this mordechin 
was cholera, even if there were no authority for affirming that it 
was. But there is authority. It appears clearly from an interesting 
article on the <c Cholera Conference,” contained in the Quarterly 
Review of January 1867, that the Portuguese of Goa called cholera 
by the name of Mordechin so early as 1563; and that thence 
the word found its way to various parts of Northern and Central 
India, and even to other countries, for instance Batavia. And there 
can be no doubt, I think, that Robert de Nobilibus, or some 
other European who visited Goa, must have learnt this Portuguese 
name for cholera in that city, and brought it with him to Madura, 
It is, however, not known to, or at all events not used, by Madura 
natives of the present day in the sense of cholera, As the writer 
of the article abovementioned stated that mordechin was a cor¬ 
ruption of the Mahratta word mddshi , and that the latter meant 
cholera, I enquired of an intelligent Mahratta Brahman of Madura, 
whether he knew the word mddshi, and was informed by him 
that he and his kinsmen commonly used the word in the sense 
of indigestion of a comparatively mild character, never in the 
sense of cholera, which they called by the Sanskrit name vistichi 
and by other names. 

After showing in the passage quoted above the wretched, state 
to which the poor catechist was reduced, the good Missionary goes 
on to describe his method of treatment, which was certainly open 
to doubt, if almost invariably successful. 

When the patient was in a state of collapse, Father Martin simply 
applied the back of a heated sickle to the soles of his feet, until “ le 
fer pdndtrant ces peaux moites qui sont dans les Noirs extr&mement 
“ dures, parvint jusqu au vif et se fit sentir au malade ” and the 
patient having felt the hot iron forthwith began to recover. But, 
as the Missionary naively remarks, in some cases patients do not 
feel the hot iron; and such cases are generally almost hopeless. 

The mordechin seems to have been far more common on the 
sea coast than in the interior. For the application of a hot iron 
is said to have been commonly used along the former, whilst its 
almost miraculous effects were but little known in the latter. 

It is just possible, therefore, that the disease was periodically 
generated on the coast during the annual pearl-fisheries. Father 
Martin writes as follows in June 1700j: 


11 
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* Je vous dirai settlement qu’il r<%ne pour Fordinaire de grandes 
“ maladies sur cette cote au temps de la peche, soit k cause de la 
“ multitude extraordinaire de peuple qui s’y rend de toutes parts 
“ ot qui n’habito pas fort k 1’aise, soit parce quo plusieurs so nourrissent 
<c de la chair des huitres, qui est indigeste et malfaisante, soit enfin 
“ k cause de Finfection de Fair: car la chair des huitres, <&ant 
“ expose© & Fardeur du soleil, se corrompt eu peu de jours, et exhale 
“ une puanteur qui peut toute seule causer des maladies con- 
“ tagieuses.” 

The herding together of vast multitudes of very poor people, 
the awful effluvium arising from the decomposition of millions of 
oysters, and the eating of these when decomposing, would certainly 
he very favorable to the development of cholera. And it would 
seem to be at least as probable that cholera morbus was thus 
generated, as that it should have spontaneously sprung up in the 
delta of the Ganges under far less favorable circumstances than 
those above described. In searching for the earliest seat of cholera 
the coast from Cape Comorin to R&m&shwaram, ought not, I think, 
to be entirely disregarded. Though it would seem to be by no 
means improbable, that cholera has been for ages both endemic and 
epidemic in most parts of India. 

Small-pox is always more or less prevalent as a sporadic disease 
in the Madura District: and is very fatal in its effects. In favorable 
states of the atmosphere it rapidly begins to rage in an epidemic form. 
The usual confluent and distinct varieties are known. It is observ¬ 
able that it very often, particularly in the cases of children, causes 
purulent deposition in the joints of recovering patients, and so brings 
about unsightly swellings, which disappear naturally, or yield more 
or less reluctantly to treatment: or the deposition permanently 
stiffens the joints affected, and so renders them more or less useless. 
In other respects the variola of Madura, though it leads to horrible 
complications and most disastrous results, does not appear to differ in 
type and sequelae from that which ordinarily prevails in European 
countries. The natives, from religious prejudices, object to the exhi¬ 
bition of medicines to small-pox patients : and lienee very few admis¬ 
sions under this head occur in this Civil Dispensary. 

Having passed a few general remarks on the three most common 
mtaf/^ea^es, of the Madura District, I must now notice the pre¬ 
vailing dise^feb of the country seria tim. The only source from which 
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valuable information concerning this subject can be derived is the 
<<r Historical Register of the Civil Hospital” And the statistics 
obtainable therefrom must be very cautiously dealt with. For it 
must be always borne in mind, that there is only one Hospital for the 
whole District; that patients afflicted with certain kinds of diseases 
are, owing to native prejudices, rarely, if ever, brought to the Civil 
Hospital for treatment; that thousands of sufferers from cholera are 
carried off before they reach the friendly doors of that institution ; 
that natives have a far greater faith in our knowledge of surgery, 
than in our knowledge of medicine; and that, in fact, the number of 
admissions depends upon accident rather than upon the prevalence 
of particular maladies. Bearing these facts in mind, the reader will 
hesitate before he builds up any theories on the basis afforded him 
by the statistical information about to be given 

It should be observed, that the classification of diseases here 
adopted is that which was two or three years ago prescribed for 
adoption by all Civil Surgeons in the Madras Presidency; and 
proceeds upon the principle that diseases of all kinds may be placed 
in one of the following five classes, viz :—- 

1. Zymotic diseases. 4. Developmental diseases. 

2. Constitutional diseases. 5. Violent deaths. 

3. Local diseases. 

The first four of these classes are sub-divided into the following 
orders, viz ;— 

Ho. 1 into miasmatic, enthetie, dietie and parasitic diseases. 

No. 2 into diathetic and tubercular diseases. 

No. 3 into diseases of the nervous system, of the circulatory, res¬ 
piratory, digestive, urinary, generative, locomotive, and integument¬ 
ary systems. 

No. 4 into developmental diseases of children, women, and old peo¬ 
ple, and diseases of nutrition. 

Such is the classification adopted, and my statistics are derived 
from the Hospital Returns of admissions for a series of ten years, 
ending in the official year 1865-6, during which period the total 
number of admissions was as follows, viz;— 


In-patients.................. 4,288 

Out-patients...... .68,127 


Total*..72,415 
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THE 1st CLASS, OR ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 

Miasmatic Diseases form the most numerous order in the first 
class. 

To these are attributable rather more than one-fourth of ail the 
admissions of the period abovementioned. 

The miasmatic diseases which most commonly occur are, febris 
intermittens, ophthalmia, diarrhoea, and rheumatismus. 

Febris iliternuiUens caused no less than 6,595 admissions, whilst 
febris recurrens, caused only 12; febris remittens only 4; and febris 
eontinua but 33. The type usually observed is quotidian. Tertians 
arc infrequent, and the other types almost unknown in ordinary sea¬ 
sons, The time of the year during which this kind of fever is most 
prevalent in Madura appears to bo March and April, when light and 
variable winds blow from the E. and the S.E., and afterwards for the 
most part from the SAY. and W. But whether this is true only for 
the neighbourhood of the town of Madura, or also for the out-lying 
tracts, such as Nattam, Palani, Kambam, Varshanad, &c., it is at pre¬ 
sent impossible to tell. But probably enough has already been said 
about the characteristics of this disease. 

Variola , though universally and at all seasons prevalent, causes 
hardly a single admission; and hence a casual perusal of the Hospi¬ 
tal Registers would load to the erroneous idea, that its influence on 
the well-being of the people must be almost inappreciable: whereas 
in truth it periodically commits frightful ravages, and at all times 
most seriously affects the general health. Yaccination is but little 
attended to: and lymph is very sparsely distributed. 

Varicella causes so few admissions that nothing need be said about 
it. And so too with regard to morbilli, tonsillitis , parotitis, pertussis, 
erythema and furunculus, of which the last only caused a notice¬ 
able number of admissions, viz., 254 or about 25 per annum. 

Ophthalmia is exceedingly prevalent, and in ten years caused no 
less than 3,292 admissions. An epidemic form of catarrhal ophthalmia 
and conjunctivitis prevail very generally in the hottest months, espe¬ 
cially after long droughts. They attack indiscriminately Europeans 
and natives of all classes : but more particularly the young, and the 
infirm, or weakly. Doctor Wilson has put on record the fact, that he 
- very readily to a simple lotion of nitras argent! 
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But it would appear to be questionable, whether this mode of treat* 
ment is sufficiently effective in obstinate cases. It is not uncommon 
to see carefully tended European children suffer from successive 
attacks of “ country sore-eyes” during periods of six months and 
even more: whilst amongst natives the disease assumes often a most 
malignant type. The cause of the disease seems to be as yet unknown: 
but the swarms of little eye-flies, which infest the town of Madura 
in the dry hot weather* are believed by many to spread the contagion 
of ophthalmia, if they do not actually cause the disease in the first 
instance. And the glare and dust of the summer are probably 
answerable for a large amount of diseases of this kind. 

Diarrhoea and Dysenteria together caused no less than 2,224 
admissions. As a rule, they assume the asthenic character. They 
prevail more or less frequently at all times in the year: but the cool 
and damp months appear to be most favorable to their active deve¬ 
lopment. All classes of natives suffer from them. Bad and insuffi¬ 
cient food, insufficient clothing, filthy habits of life, and many other 
causes undoubtedly help to bring about and propagate these diseases: 
but no one seems to be able to account for their appearance at times 
in an epidemic form, or to draw the line accurately between the two 
maladies. The following remarks in Mr. Day’s article on the Medical 
Topography of Cochin in the Madras Journal of Medical Science, 
is probably perfectly applicable to these diseases as occurrent in 
Madura, namely : “ Cases are often brought to the Dispensary mori- 
" bund: others, hopelessly affected. The line of demarcation between 
“ dysenteiy and diarrhoea cannot be drawn—one passing into the 
“ other with the greatest rapidity Dysentery often merges into slimy 
a diarrhoea, which is a very fatal type. Oases of acute uncomplicat- 
“ ed dysentery, in otherwise strong individuals, usually rapidly 
“ improve after the exhibition of one grain of opium, followed by a 
H scruple of ipecacuanha repeated in twelve hours* if necessary.” 

In certain parts of the country the only water obtainable for 
drinking purposes is said to be almost sure to produce an immediate 
attack of dysentery in strangers, and to cause great intestinal disturb¬ 
ance to habitual drinkers. 

Oholera caused altogether 197 admissions; but it must be borne in 
mind, that this terrible disease ordinarily acts with so great rapidity, 
and natives are so dilatory in applying for medical assistance, that 
in the great majority of cases the patients wjjoin relations would be 
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willing to cany to the Civil Hospital, die or recover before the pro¬ 
priety of taking them to that institution has been fully decided upon. 
Hence the number of admissions recorded by no means forms an 
index to the frequency with which cases occur. As all that can be 
gathered, with respect to the observed characteristics of this disease, 
has been already recorded, it will be unnecessary to say anything 
more here than that of the two forms, c. biliosa and c. spasmodica, 
the former caused nearly twice as many admissions as the latter, It 
may perhaps however be worth while to remark, that the natives 
who live in the back slums of the town of Madura are often panic- 
struck at the first appearance of cholera amongst them ; and that it 
has been observed in many instances, that the occurrence of a spora¬ 
dic case in a particular quarter has led to a marvellously sudden and 
fatal outbreak amongst the persons resident in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and that after a day or two the outbreak ceased with the 
same suddenness with which it commenced. 

Rheumatismus, both muscular and neuralgic, is rather prevalent 
in Madura. During ten years it caused as many as 5,020 admissions. 
It occurs most commonly in the cold season, and is attributed to 
sudden chills, consequent on habitual exposure to cold and damp, in 
the case of ill-clad and ill-fed persons. Natives are accustomed to 
sleep out in the open air and on the damp ground : and this practice 
no doubt helps greatly to bring on acute rheumatic attacks, and 
ultimately chronic rheumatism, 

Enthetic Diseases afford a considerable amount of occupation to 
the Hospital Dressers, 

Syphilis primaria and s. secondaria caused together 1,680 admis¬ 
sions. They occur in every variety of type. 

Gonorrhoea caused 851 admissions. 

Phymosis caused 199; and paraphymosis, bubo , orchitis , and 
strictura urethrae, altogether 921 more. 

Judging from the numbers here stated, and from the well-known 
fact that native patients are so indifferent to ailments of this nature, 
that they will rarely take the trouble to apply for treatment until 
reduced to a pitiable state of disease, one may well suppose that vene¬ 
real complaints are extremely common in Madura. In several of the 
Civil Surgeons’ reports are to be found complaints of the lamentable 
prevalence of prostitutipn in the town of Madura* and of disgusting 
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diseases caused thereby : and no doubt the complaints were not ill- 
founded. The venereal taint is constantly observable in patients 
admitted on account of diseases other than venereal: and, in combi¬ 
nation with scrofula, causes at times most hideous complications. 

Lepra ancesthesia is happily not very common in the Madura 
District: and elephantiasis is all but unknown. Admissions under 
these heads amounted to only 291 in ten years. The records of the 
Civi] Hospital do not throw any light upon the causes or character¬ 
istics of lepra. Although the disease is not common in an active form, a 
leprous taint is observeable in considerable numbers of people, whose 
skin is discolored and covered with white and pink spots, particu¬ 
larly about the extremities of the body. 

Rabies is very uncommon in spite of the heat of the climate, and, 
the number of curs which infest the country. 

Dietic Diseases caused so few admissions, that they require no 
notice. 

Parasitic Diseases caused 1,521 admissions: and are extremely 
common. 

Aphthae and porrigo caused between them thirty admissions. 

Scabies, vulgaris and of the scaly form, caused 736, and is very 
common, particularly amongst the lowest castes. Its prevalence is 
clearly apparent to the eye of the most careless observer. Patients, 
as a rule, desire no other remedy than that afforded by the constant 
exercise of uncut nails: and usually severe cases alone are treated in 
the hospital. 

Vermes are of nearly equally common occurrence. Admissions 
under this head numbered 705. 

Dramnculus caused fifty admissions. It is very prevalent in certain 
parts of the District, for instance Ramnad; and occurs occasionally 
in an epidemic form. 

CLASS II.—CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 

These caused comparatively few admissions: and several of them 
were almost non-occurrent. 

Diathetic Diseases.— Of these, anaemia and lupus together 
caused only eighty admissions. The former, however, is believed to 
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occur with tolerable frequency amongst the lower castes, and parti¬ 
cularly amongst those who have suffered from epidemic fever, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, &c., and amongst the aged and infirm. 

Anasarca is of most constant occurrence, and oftentimes compli¬ 
cated with disease of the kidneys. It is a sequoia in many cases of 
the prevailing diseases of the country, attacking such as have been 
reduced to a highly anaemic condition. And the insufficient food of 
the poorer classes probably tends greatly to the development of this 
disease : as also do exposure to cold and damp, old age, and' debility. 
It is usually passive in character: and yields readily to diuretics 
combined with tonics. 

Carcinoma and schirrhoma caused together 340 admissions. 

Tubercular diseases, with one exception, are not common in the 
Madura District. 

Scrofula caused 613 admissions, and is exceedingly prevalent 
amongst all classes. Scrofulous and venereal taints are perceptible 
in a large proportion of admissions: and in combination with abscesses 
and ulcers bring about the most distressing results. 

Tuberculosis mesenterica caused only sixteen admissions ; phthisis 
pulmonica only 29; and hemoptysis only seven. The paucity of 
cases of these kinds of disease is attributed to the general equability 
of the temperature of the country. 


CLASS III—LOCAL DISEASES. 


Diseases of the neevotjs system. —These are not well represented 
with the exception of two or three, which alone will he noticed. 


Paralysis caused 315 admissions: and occurs with some frequency. 


Dementia, mania, and chorea are of very frequent occurrence, but 
rarely in the violent forms so commonly observed in Europe. Insane 
persons are not in any way provided for by the State; but are left 
to the care of their relations, who are able, as a rule, to prevent them 
doing harm to themselves and others. At times, however, patients 
unhappily afflicted with these diseases # break out into excesses of all 
kinds, and do most fearful deeds. The admissions under these heads 
were only 54 in all. 


y caused 1,450 admissions, and is very prevalent. Civil 
Surgeon Wilson was of opinion that it ought properly to he classed 
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amongst diseases of the bowels, on the ground, I presume, that it 
proceeded from indigestion, with which the natives of the country 
are exceedingly afflicted. Females are often afflicted with cephalalgia 
and neuralgia, brought on by hyper-lactation. They suckle infants 
for periods of two and three years, and even more; and this, combined 
with bad and insufficient food and a malarious climate, often produces 
these and kindred diseases of most aggravated types. 

Otitis is wonderfully common, and caused no less than 2,798 admis¬ 
sions. It has been in many instances attributed to scrofula, in others 
to neglected colds. It constantly occurs amongst children, being 
brought on by them playing tricks with their ears, such as intro¬ 
ducing sharp-pointed substances into them, and the like. And there 
exists a most stupid practice of filling the ear, when inflamed and 
painful, with rancid gingelly oil, by which disease of the part is 
supposed to be caused in many cases. 

Diseases of the circulatory system are almost unknown. 
They furnished in all only fourteen cases in the ten years. 

Diseases of the respiratory system: are most of them very 
common : while some of them are almost unknown. Th^y caused in 
all 1,632 admissions, of which Bronchitis caused 1,268. 

Asthma caused 335. It is rather prevalent in the cold season, 
but is seldom of a very aggravated type. Elderly natives are 
occasionally troubled with chronic asthma of a rather obstinate kind. 

Diseases of the digestive system are of extraordinary preva¬ 
lence in the Madura District. The earlier reports of the Civil Surgeons 
contain repeated notices of the sufferings of the native population, 
caused by gluttony and constant indulgence in various kinds of 
exciting and unwholesome food. The following extract, selected at 
random, will show clearly the causes to which diseases of this nature 
are usually attributed. It is taken from the Annual Report for the 
year 1854, in which the Civil Surgeon remarks:— 

“ It will he observed that, as in former years, by far the most 
“ numerous cases treated came under dyspepsia. And doubtless this 
“ affection will always be the most prevalent till the light of education 
" has penetrated the dark mists which now obscure the native mind, 
“ and renders it obedient to those laws of dietetics, which modem 
c< chemistry inculcates, and common sense dictates. Irregularity in 
“the hours of taking food, the frequent use of hot condiments, 
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“ causing an excessive secretion of gastric juice, Ahe sedentary lives 
f< of the people, and gluttonous habits of many, are, and must be, 
" strong pre-disposing causes of dyspepsia. And, although, doubtless 
u many such cases are greatly benefited by medicine; the Physician, 
“ I conceive, dares not hope for much permanent good, till, as I have 
“said before, the whole habits of the natives are changed, and one 
“ of the most salutary reforms would he the partial substitution of 
“an animal for a vegetable diet” 

The total admissions under this head amounted to no less than 
10,502. And, when it is remembered, that not one native in a hun¬ 
dred, probably not one in a thousand, would take the trouble to come 
into Madura from a distant village, in order to obtain relief from an 
ailment so trifling as obstipatio or dyspepsia; and that only a small 
minority of sufferers in Madura itself ordinarily apply to the hospital 
for relief from even serious complaints; it will easily be understood, 
that diseases of the digestive organs must be uncommonly prevalent, 
as compared with all other diseases, 

Gastritis caused 290 admissions. 

Obstipatio caused 8,754, 

Dyspepsih 5,379 : and Colica 1,104. 

The other diseases of this order did not cause very many admissions. 

Ascites caused 207, 

Diseases of the urinary system are not prevalent, with one 
exception. They caused in all 118 admissions, of which 

Diabetes contributed fifty-two It is of rather frequent occurrence 
amongst the well-to-do classes ; and is probably brought on to a great 
extent by excesses in eating and by general irregularity. 

One case of urinary calculus is mentioned in the Historical [Register 
of the Civil Hospital. 

Diseases of the generative system axe believed to occur with 
considerable frequency: but they caused only seventy-eight admis¬ 
sions, of which Hydrocele contributed seventy-one. 

Diseases of the locomotive system caused 337 admissions, of 
which Atrophia muse, caused 198 : and Ostitis forty-eight. 

Diseases of the integumentary system are extremely prevalent, 

193 admissions, of which only one required confine** 
ment within the hospital walls, 
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Psoriasis , venereal and non-venereal, caused no less than 6,774 ; 

Phlegmon caused 5,172 ; and 

Paronychia caused 249. 

Abscesses and ulcus caused, the former 447 admissions, the latter 
no less than 9,114. 

Diseases of this kind in combination with scrofula and syphilis 
sometimes produce the most frightful results; but, as a rule, they 
yield readily to treatment, particularly when supplemented by a 
generous diet. 

One terrible and exceedingly curious kind of ulcus, which formerly 
used to be distinguished by the inane epithet “ grave/' requires special 
notice, as exhibiting certain phenomena not often met with. Its 
classical name is morbus pedis entophyticus : but it is better known 
in this District by the name of “ the Madura foot.” It is very pre¬ 
valent in certain parts of the District: and leads to the performance 
of a goodly number of capital operations. The following rough 
pathological description of the disease was given by Civil Surgeon 
Wilson in his Annual Beport, dated January 1st, 1861. 

“ I here concisely state the appearance of the disease, which has 
“ come under my observation. In this disease the foot loses all 
“ shape and form, the toes are frequently not apparent, the foot as 
“ far as the ankle being one mass of disease, having a great number 
“ of fungus tubercles situated over the surface from which it takes its 
“name. These tubercles discharge a thin, sanious, foetid discharge. 
“ In some part of the tubercle, generally the centre or most prominent 
“ part, there is one or more minute fistulous openings, communicating 
“with the interior diseased mass. On cutting into the foot, the 
“ areolar tissue and interstices of the muscles seem converted into a 
“soft fibrous-looking substance, thickly studded throughout with 
“ spherical yellow particles or granules, varying in size from a point 
“ to a pea. These particles are soft between the fingers, and much 
“ resemble pulmonary tuberculous matter: upon cutting into the soft 
“parts exit is given to a quantity of straw-colored fluid: the flow of 
“ this fluid can be increased by pressing the mass between the fingers. 
“ The muscles are pale, soft, gelatinous, and their fibres indistinct. 
H The tendons and ligaments are softened, spongy, and appear enlarged. 
“ I have not observed these yellow particles in either the muscles, 
“tendons, or ligaments. The bones are also much diseased. Their 
“ earthy constituents being nearly all removed, they can be easily eat 
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“ into and separated with an ordinary scalpel. The cancellated 
“ structure is removed in a great number of places, both on the surface 
<f and in the substance of the bone, and the place filled up by this 
c ' yellow granular matter, similar in every respect to that of the soft 
M parts.” 

“ The disease is of slow growth, requiring ycai's (from four to eight) 
“ to arrive at this condition; the pain is described as severe, prevent- 
“ ing sleep, and ultimately tells upon the patients' general health. The 
u patients nearly always apply during the last stage of the disease. 
“ I have seen but one case of this disease in the early stage, having 
“ existed a year, when two small tubercles, slightly raised above the 
f< cuticle, had formed upon the plantar surface of the left foot, giving 
“ discharge to a small quantity of icorous fluid (not offensive) : there 
“ was some surrounding thickening confined to the cutis and subja- 
“ cent areolar tissue, and pain upon pressure. The patient, a youth 
“ of 17 years of good constitution ” 

The primal cause of this fungoid disease appears to be still involved 
in the greatest obscurity. Dr. Gill thought it originated in the 
unskilful treatment of simple ulcers by native quacks. And Dr. 
Colebrook thought the t same at first. But after making many 
observations and enquiries, that gentleman at last came to the con¬ 
clusion that the disease was peculiar to cultivators of black cotton 
soil; and that there must be something in that sticky and tenacious 
kind of clay, which tended to set up inflammatory action of an extra¬ 
ordinary nature in flesh accidentally laid bare by slight wounds, such 
as those commonly caused by the thorns of the mimosa, a tree found 
in the greatest abundance in the black cotton districts. And he was 
strengthened in this conviction by learning from Dr. Ballingall of 
Bombay, that a disease presenting almost identically the same appear¬ 
ance prevailed in the black cotton districts of Guzcrat; Dr, Colebrook 
found the disease not to be malignant, as was the fungus hoema- 
todes, which it greatly resembled in its main features; but it was 
invariably cured by amputation of the foot affected. And it was 
generally believed that it never attacked both feet. 

But this black cotton soil theory was held to be quite untenable 
by Civil Surgeon Wilson (see his Report of January 1861): and he 
felt certain, that he had treated patients who came from red sandy 
loam districts, and had worked on no other soils. He could make 
nothing of the disease; and would not attempt to theorize about it. 
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He had forwarded portions of a diseased foot to Dr. Carter of Bom¬ 
bay for miseroscopic examination, and had been informed by that 
Officer that “ it was the true fungus disease ; and that between the 
“ small apertures in the tubercles, he detected the true granules, 
“ lying between the epidermis and cutis vera, and also in the subja- 
u cent cellular tissue.” 

From a pamphlet on the Fungus disease of India, written by the 
abovementioned Dr. Carter, and reviewed in Vol. IY of the Madras 
'Journal of Medical Science , which see, it appears that a specimen 
forwarded to him by Dr. Wilson of Madura presented the following:— 

“ External appearance. —The whole foot is enormously enlarged, 
spread out or flattened. It is not enlarged about the ankle joint so 
“ much as towards the front part; it is everywhere enormously spread 
“ out and thickened; and the soft parts beneath the toes are, so 
“ affected that the latter are imbedded and nearly hidden. Scattered 
“ over the dorsum of the foot, on the sides, and also in the sole, are 
“ numerous apertures, so characteristic of this affection. In their 
“ immediate neighbourhood the skin is white, and frequently the 
“ white patches join. The openings are placed on small tubercles or 
“ soft swellings, similar to those before described.” 

“ Sectional appearance “ No distinction of parts evident on a 
“ glance ; the small bones of the foot seem to be almost destroyed, 
u leaving a paleish sloughy tissue, or, as it is in front, reddish-colored 
“ and of similar consistence. The tibia is atrophied and softened, 
“ and the astragalus still more affected in the same way, and the 
“ other remaining bones are almost destroyed, being scooped out or 
“ excavated as it were on all sides by the new growth. The soft 
“ parts are also very obscurely indicated. The skin is hypertro- 
“ phied. In it, the other soft parts, and in the bones cylindrical tun- 
" nels and spherical cavities are to be seen, in which is imbedded the 
“ sloughy-looking tissue; this is very abundant towards the front, and 
“ as stated before of a pinkish color.” 

It appears from the review of the pamphlet, that, to the best of 
the reviewer’s knowledge, the real nature of the fungus particles had 
not as yet been satisfactorily ascertained. Dr. Carter seemed to 
believe that ordinarily the fungi found in diseased human feet 
belonged to the order myscosporse, in fungi of which order the pores 
arise in the midst of a mucilaginous substance resembling the 
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mycelium and having no distinct organization. The order of mys- 
cosporae includes amongst other fungi the “ smut” or “ ergot” of 
cereals. 

Further on in the review it is stated, that “ there is no evidence 
of both feet being attacked in the same individualand an argu¬ 
ment is based upon this supposed fact. It should therefore be 
observed that it appears from Dr. Wilson’s Annual Report, dated 
January 1st, 1862,that one Sangarappa Nayakkan, set. 42, was admitted 
into hospital on the 13th October 1861 with both feet diseased. One 
of them was removed ; but as the patient was an elderly man, and 
objected to having the other removed, and as it was not as yet in a 
very bad state, Dr. Wilson permitted him to retain it. The case was 
veiy clearly marked, and the Civil Surgeon invited special attention 
to its occurrence. 

The fact should also be recorded here, that in 1857 there was 
admitted into the Madura hospital (see the Report dated January 1st, 
1858) a case, in which the hand appeared to have been attacked by 
by the morbus entophyticus. The whole of the patient’s right hand, 
and especially its dorsum, was covered with “ fungoid excrescences, 
“ which communicated with the bones, and bearing a strong affinity 
“ to the Madura disease of the foot.” The disease was of three years’ 
standing: and the patient came from a black cotton soil district. 
After amputation of the part affected, he was discharged cured. 

Developmental Diseases appear to be of comparatively rare 
occurrence. They caused only 170 admissions in all: and require 
no special notice. 

Paramenia caused 141 of the 170. 

CLASS V,—VIOLENT DEATHS. 

This class requires but little notice, 

Ambustio caused 294 admissions, which were attributable for the 
most part to carelessness. Children are greatly neglected by natives, 
and fall into fires : and accidents of a like nature are very common, 

Vvlnus ineisum is a kind of accident apparently exceedingly 
common: and caused no less than 679 admissions. Many serious 
wounds are caused by angry bullocks and buffaloes. Ryots are apt 
to lose their temper and wound one another with sickles. And 
vadkufl accidents occur from the careless use of edged tools by car¬ 
penters, masons, and others. Rut the high rate of admissions under 
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this head is doubtless owing principally to the great respect in which 
European Surgery is regarded by natives, as compared with Euro¬ 
pean Medicine. Probably a dozen natives will come to the hospital 
to have a wound dressed for every one who will come for medical 
treatment. 

Morsus serpentis caused only four admissions. But little infor¬ 
mation as to the frequency of snake-bites can be gathered from this 
fact. For of course in most cases of this kind there is no time to 
bring in patients from outlying districts : and even in the country 
parts round Madura victims are carried off long before medical aid 
can be made available. Snakes abound in most parts of the district: 
and there is reason to suppose that they cause a great many deaths. 

Venenatio caused the same number of admissions as the preceding 
cause of violent deaths: and the remarks made about snake-bites 
will apply mutatis mutandis , to cases of poisoning. I am informed 
that there is every reason to suppose that the crime of poisoning is 
of very frequent occurrence, and particularly during the prevalence 
of epidemic cholera. Arsenic is said to be frequently administered 
at those times : because as it produces almost identically the same 
symptoms as cholera morbus, detection of the crime committed by its 
means is then almost impossible. Deadly drugs of various sorts are 
everywhere easily procurable : and it would be indeed extraordinary, 
were they not often employed by so excitable and passionate a race 
as are the natives of the Madura District. 

Suicide caused only two admissions. It is believed to be of 
infrequent occurrence, with the exception of one form, namely suicide 
by drowning. The wells are generally unprotected : and it is a not 
uncommon thing for desperate females to throw themselves down 
them. 

Having done my best to show what is recorded and known with 
regard to the prevailing diseases of the District, I should much like 
to add a statement exhibiting the causes of ascertained deaths during 
the past ten or twelve years. But unfortunately there are only 
returns for two or three years available: and these were prepared 
from returns given in by careless and ignorant village officers, and 
not corrected or even scrutinized by Medical Officers. The practice 
of registering deaths has only very lately been adopted : and it will 
probably he a very long time before satisfactory results can be obtained 
in this direction. The greater proportion of deaths however caused are 
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supposed by natives to be attributable to fever : and suspicious deaths 
are, as a rule, concealed and hushed up with impunity. And it would 
seem to be almost impossible to check this concealment of crime in 
a country, whore in many cases decomposition follows death almost 
immediately, and will have made great progress in ton or twelve hours, 
Possibly the general use of charcoal with a view to arrest decompo¬ 
sition in suspicious cases may, at some future time, be attended with 
useful results: but at present there seems to be but little hope oi 
improvement in detecting cases of poisoning. 

For Europeans the climate would not appear to be very unhealthy 
The midday heat not being excessive, and, as remarked before, the 
nights being generally cool and agreeable, there is not that fatal waste 
of tissue which tells so fearfully on most Anglo-Indians. And the live] 
is not overworked to the same extent as in other parts of the Penin¬ 
sula. Deaths are rare amongst the Civilians of the District; and il 
seldom happens that one of them is compelled to leave his Wftrl 
suddenly and flee for his life to England. Several Collectors anc 
Judges have lived in Madura for long terms of years, apparently 
without feeling the climate. And the burial-ground does not tell j 
very dismal tale. On the other hand, Europeans do not consider j 
protracted residence in Madura to be conducive to mental and physi 
cal vigour. The heat is severe enough at all times to produo 
marked effects; and the utter absence of a cold season is a grea 
impediment in the way of getting exhausted energies restored. I 
has been the fashion of late years to endeavour to recover lost healtl 
by paying a visit to the upper range of the Palani mountains, th< 
well-known sanitarium of the District. And there can be but littli 
doubt that in ordinary and not far advanced cases of failing health 
a short trip to Kodeikarnel is often of the greatest advantage. Tin 
temperature there in a closed room is rarely much above GO 0 at noon 
and during many months of the year cold and bracing winds blov 
across the plateau on which the settlement is built. And the com 
parative coldness of the climate is not accompanied, as at Ootacamund 
by a raw and treacherous moisture. 

Formerly the Madura officials used to go for change of air to th 
sea coast; hut they do so no longer, and the summer bungalow 
they used have been suffered to go to ruin. Occasionally t 
visit is paid to the island of Pambarn, which, during part of the yea! 
enjoys a somewhat mild climate, being exposed on • all sides to soj 



breezes. It is considered to be very salubrious, as the Convicts 
stationed upon it would seem to enjoy uninterrupted good health, 
and to attain a plumpness not usually observable in men of tlieir 
condition. 

As compared with the town of Madura, Dindigul, the head-quarters 
of the Sub-Collector, is a somewhat cool and pleasant place of resi¬ 
dence. It stands at a considerable height above the level of the sea, 
and its temperature is said to be at all times a few degrees below 
that of the plains in general. But of all parts of the District, with 
the exception of course of the Palani mountains, the Kambam valley 
is said to be the pleasantest. Cool winds sweep down it from the 
direction of the Malabar Coast, and it is kept well wooded and green 
by the perennial streams which flow down its slopes, and carry ofl* 
the drainage of the mountains to the Madura country. 

The most unhealthy parts are the jungles around G tidal ftr 
Varshanad, the Nattam valley, and Rainnad. The villages situated 
round and about the bases of the mountain ranges are all more or 
less feverish at times, and are occasionally desolated by frightful 
epidemics. But in the Nattam country fever of a malignant type is 
believed to be endemic. 

Ramnad is notorious for cholera. Pilgrims are perpetually passing 
through it on their way to the great temple of Rameshwaram in the 
island of Pambam ; and by their filthy habits and irregular mode of 
life they do much to keep alive this fearful disease from January to 
December. Every now and then, the condition of the air being 
favorable, the disease grows rapidly into an epidemic: and hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of people will fall victims within a few weeks. 
In how many directions and to how many healthful cities the seeds 
of cholera are annually carried from this hot-hed and nursery, it is 
impossible for any one to say: but it may he safely conjectured, that 
in many years when cholera would not break out spontaneously in 
the Madura Distinct, it is introduced and propagated by some of 
those who have lately visited the infected country round Rainnad. 
As one of the great cholera nidi of India, R&mnad should certainly 
be placed under sanitary supervision and control. 

Having described briefly the diseases prevalent amongst human 
beings in the Madura District, I must now show what is known 
about the diseases of cattle, 
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The murrain 1 ms not been described by any scientific observer: 
and ] am unable to slate in what form it usually appears, The very 
minty information, available is contained in a report of the (blleetnr 
i o the Hoard of Revenue, dated the 15th December hS(>o, If appears 
from (bis, that the ryots profess to know of no less (ban seventeen 
diflvivnt diseases to which their entile are subject, and fair diseases 
of sheep. The cattle diseases are the following, viz : — 

1, A mono*, a kind of small-pox. The skin, of the animal 
attacked becomes covered with blotebes; food is refused ; the hair 
stands on end ; and saliva streams copiously from the, mouth* The 
disease is attended with inflammation of the, lungs. 

2, /Sconsists of pains in the chest. Is if pneumonia ? 

8. Puhnn uiii-nfirn is a kind of “ staggers,” accompanied by 

temporary loss of sight and general insensibility. 

4. JCa!< j i-itu(ffi-Homt' is a disease of the liver, which becomes 
enlarged. Saliva Hows freely from the mouth. 

f, Ku n(h,n-v6rt(. This disease is marked by rigor and total loss 
of appetite. The head drops; saliva streams from (be mouth ; amt 
the, legs of the sufferer become too weak to support it/. 

(I. V(h/-fcihiei anti luiP/ahn’i is inflammation of the mouth and 
bowels, attended with soreness of* the bools, bond is refused ; the 
mouth is filled with sores : and the animal heeomes sore-footed, The 
disease appears as well in wet as in dry seasons 

7. Vbp/m is a disease brought on by e\eessi\ e heat of the body, 
blood is ojeeted from the mouth. 

M. N uld'iith'iifu muiii, shows itself in tin* im bills, wliieh licet mu 1 
obstructed with mucus ; and causes diflieult respiration, 

ft / Vrr// it naff! affects (be nose by distorting it.; causes shivering 
fife: and makes the hair to si,and erect. 

10, KtU'iiktiHvvIhtl is a. kind of diarrlne-i. The motions are 
watery, and contain lumps of solid mat,ter resembling lh”b in appear 
unco and consistency. The animal attacked by if. Jones llvb rapidly, 
and has a harassed look. The disease is said to In* caused by eating 
too freely young grass that lias sprung up suddenly abler a protracted 
drought, 

1 L Ktlmluv-u 6rtt is a Iso a kind of diarrluen* The evacuations 
are watery, and contain dots of blood, Ureut debility m produced 
by it, 
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12, M'iUt((deiu<ippdn is recognized by the puffed out appearance 
of the body, constipation, and retention of urine. The nose becomes 
dry and hard, and saliva runs from tlie mouth. 

13. Utlnniatli is a swelling of the belly, produced by eating 
saline earth in dry seasons. It is accompanied by diarrhoea, 

14 TttmlvUn&m consists of swellings in the joints, amt an 
unnatural growth of hoof. It attacks cattle when in a low condition. 

15. Piechakufti is a swelling of the body brought on by a 
surfeit of horse-gram husks. 

10- Puyiv-liniil-sholdm is a state of giddiness and stupor 
brought on by eating the tender shoots of certain plants, more 
especially of eholam and castor-oil plant. 

17. Kinthku> is a kind of staggers, produced by exposure to the 
hitter rains after eating a particular kind of plant during a previous 
drought. 

The diseases of sheep arc the following, viz,— 

1. brought on by eating too much young grass. 

2. JJiarrhaM; brought on in the same way as .No. 1, 

& Jvuluppei, or loueophlegmatia, produced by exposure to rain 
and afterwards to a hot sun, 

4 Koldui, worms, which come during the rains, 

From the above descriptions of the various diseases which attack 
the cattle and sheep of the Madura District, it would not be very easy 
probably to determine with any great degree of nicety what those 
diseases really are. And moreover we are not told which of them are 
of most frequent occurrence and most fatal. But still the list, such as 
it is, is not altogether without interest. It will be observed, that only 
three of Urn seventeen cattle diseases are diarrheoie, and only one is 
attended with constipation, Most are purely local diseases, which, 
affect severally the chest, lungs, mouth, liver, bowels, nostrils, &c. 
Two or throe are kinds of staggers. The rest are of unintelligible 
typos, The remedies proscribed by native cattle-doctors are many of 
them obviously of the most absurd and useless kinds. For instance, 
for one a mixture of human excrement and frog’s fat is recommended ! 
For another the recitation of magical words 1 Other remedies appear 
to be more reasonable; but the Collector had no opinion of their 
efficacy, And yet murrain among the cattle is so very common, that 
the ryots ought to know how to treat it. 
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Tho Board of Revenue were induced to call on the Collector of 
Madura for the abovonamed report by the ,supposition tlmt the loss 
of cattle in Madura lmd been unusually great (hiring a series of five 
years. But the Collector reported that lie. had made empiiries in 
every direction, and saw no reason to believe that any unusual losses 
had in fact been sutfered during the period between l<Hf>8 and 1 ; 

and twenty years’experience, of southern districts led him to fool 
satisfied with this conclusion. The murrain of 1K(!3 had, however, 
boon very severe. It bad raged in all parts of the District, as well 
in the plains as on the highest tops of tho Palani mountains: and 
bad caused innumerable deaths. The disease most commonly observed 
in that year was of the following type. The attack commenced with 
loss of appetite, followed by purging. The mouth became one mass 
of sores; and tho whole body became covered with a blotchy eruption. 
An animal once attacked seldom recovered : and there eoidd be. no 
doubt that the disease was contagious as well as fatal. Mr. Loviuge 
(the Collector) had frequently observed cattle disease to break out 
when a fall of rain had brought up young grass and tendrils after a 
long drought. At such times tho cattle would gorge themselves with 
green food, and after a long season of semi-starvation their systems \vere 
of course unable to bear the sudden strain, Grazing cattle certainly 
suffered more than stalled beasts: and the reason seemed to he that 
given. The Collector was of opinion, that no connection subsisted 
betweon murrain and human sickness. 18(13 had been a remarkably 
healthy year for the people, whilst tho cattle were killed by disease 
in thousands. Judging from tho Collector's report, and from such 
information as is incidentally ailbrdod by the annual season reports, 
.it seems probable that, 

1. Murrain is usually brought on by rain succeeding drought, 
and producing in abundance food not digestible by starved stomachs: 
or, where this is not tho case, by the mere continuance of drought 
and excessive heat. 

2. Deficiency of pasturage is undoubtedly tho reason of the cattle 
of Madura being tho wretched breed they are, and attention to breed¬ 
ing alone would never make things better. What is wanted is 
abundance of food grown solely for the use of cattle. 
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ETHNOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

CHAPTER I. 

Castes numerous and various.—Chiefly Tamil—Senses in 
which the word caste is used. —Caste feeling.—The two 
hands .— Origin of the feud,—Population in 1850-51.— 
Ninety four castes.—The four great classes probably unre¬ 
presented in Madura.—Impurity of the Brdhman stock. — 
Distinct ion of color.—The term S&dra to be discarded .— 
Four divisions.—Characteristics of the population. — Color. 
-*r Hair. —The eye.—The features—Stature and physique. 
—Comparative bodily proportions. — Intelligence. — Char¬ 
acter and disposition. — Religions.—Manners andcustoms. 
—Food and drink. — Dress. — Habitations .— Sports .— 

'Tamil Brdhmans.—Their origin.—Their livelihood.— 
Foreign Brdhmans.—Their customs. 

The several castes which together make up the population of the 
Madura District are exceedingly numerous; and appear to he very 
various in origin, language, and characteristics. Most of them 
porhaps^may he said to belong to the great Tamil nation. But 
many aro composed of families of foreigners whose ancestors settled 
in tho country at different times, having been led thither in search 
of subsistence by B&jas and potty chiefs, or having been driven out 
of their own countries by invasions, revolutions, famines and epi¬ 
demics ; and a still greater number of them would seem to belong to 
aboriginal Indian races, of which the sources are no longer traceable. 

Before enumerating and describing these several castes, it will he 
well to explain the sense in which it is proposed to use the Portu¬ 
guese word “ caste.” Writers and officials differ so widely in their 



application of tins term that, numberless mistakes are daily caused 
by misconception of the particular sense in which each uses it. 
One writer describes a man as being of tlie Oenloo caste, moaning 
that he belongs to the Telugn nation ; another speaks of an indivi • 
dual of the Barber duste, intending to indicate his occupation ; a thin! 
describes the customs of the Pariah caste, whilst, it, is commonly 
held that a Pariah belongs to no enste ; and yet, another talks of a 
caste when ho means a religion, It is proposed id use the term in 
this work in the following senses, viz;— 

1. A largo or small community of moxx of one race and language 
who are knit together by common interests and by common social 
laws and customs peculiar to such community, and are in a greater 
or less degree dissociated from the rest of the population of which 
they form a part by the circumstance of them having such interests 
and following such laws and customs. 

2. The active principle of segregation which keeps these Severn l 

communities in a perpetual state of disunion; and at the same time 
causes the units who compose them to recognize each in his own 
community a commonwealth, to the good of which it is incumbent 
on him to contribute by every means in his power. * 

3. The state of belonging to a particular caste. 

With regard to the first and more important of these definitions, 
it is observable that it is so framed as to be applicable in some cast's 
to an entiro tribe or people, e. g. f the Marava; whilst in other eases 
it is equally applicable to a minute subdivision of a tribe consisting 
of perhaps only forty or fifty individuals, e .the Muehk And 
the applicability of the term to any given body of men will, as a 
rule depend upon the question, do the social laws mul customs of 
that body differ from those of other bodies of natives to such an 
extent as to involve segregation and isolation ? If so, then that 
body is a distinct caste. Thus for example, there are two or throe 
distinct Tamil castes located in Madura which live by weaving ; and 
they are apparently constituted distinct castes by the single circum¬ 
stance of them following different social laws and customs. Very 
possibly they belonged originally to quite different tribes or moo#, 
but at the present time the fact of the existence of such diversity of 
origin is unknown to the world; and the sole perceptible difference 
between these bodies of weavers is that of caste, originating as far as 
appears in incompatibility of social laws and customs. On the other 
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hand where precisely the same social laws and customs arc followed 
by two individuals of the same race, it will he found as a rule that 
they belong to one anS the same caste, even though their employ¬ 
ments and positions in society may be widely different. Thus of 
two individuals belonging to the caste known as the VeMla, one 
may bo a soldier: another a Guru or priest. And again difference 
of religion does not necessarily involve difference of caste, since of 
two men of the Vallamba caste, one may he a Saivite and another a 
Vaishnavite. And it is well known that many Roman Catholic 
converts preserve their caste intact after conversion. 

The meaning of the term caste when used in the sense given in 
the second of the above definitions is very clearly explained in the 
following passage taken from the introductory part of the Mission 
du Madur<3:— 

“ Le sentiment do la caste chez F Indien domine et absorbe tons 
les autres, ou, si Ton veut, supplee ces autres sentiments dont sa 
nature serait peu susceptible. Ainsi l’amour de la caste remplace en 
lui l’amour de la patrie, qui est presque nul; sa langue clle-meme rFa 
pas de mot qui exprime lo vrai sens des mots patrie, patriotisme. 
LTnde, dans chacune de ses provinces, prdsente un assemblage de 
ces nombreuses categories d’habitants, qui dans lo meme village form- 
ent autant de petitos rdpubliques, toujours divisdes de moeurs, 
d’interets et d’affbetions, et souvent animdes les unes contre les 
autres par les antipathies et les rivalitds. Get Indien si indifferent 
pour son voisin voit-il passer un homme qui arrive de cinquante ou 
cent lieuos do distance, qui’il iTa jamais connu mais qui est de sa 
caste, a Finstant tout ce qu’il a d’entraillos se remue; cet liomme 
n’est plus pour lui un stranger, e’est un fr&re; il losalue, il Faccueillo 
cho z lui, et s’il a quel quo peu do fortune, il le traite avee gdabrositb. 
Un peu nomado par sa nature et ses habitudes, FIndion no s’attacho 
pas an sol qui Fa vu naitre; sa patrie, e’est sa caste. 

Sa caste est aussi sa famille, et solvent Fesprit de la caste absorbe 
co quo nous appelons lo sentiment de la famille. Quand on voit 
Famour tondre et passionnb des parents indiens pour leurs petits 
onfants, on se persuade que les liens du sang sout trfes forts chez eux; 
mais si Ton observe de plus pr&s, on sera souvent tentd de croire que 
tout se r^duit pres-que & un pur instinct de la nature ; et l’on sera 
confirmd dans cetto opinion en voyant que cet instinct diminue ou 
s’dvanouit totalemcnt l<S’poquc ou eessent les rapports do n<?cossitci 
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hysique entre les parents ct les enfants, a pou pres comme il arrive 
ntxe l’oiseau et ses petifcs. S’il reste quelqiu^chose de cet esprit dc 
amille, on est sCtr de le voir odder toutes les fois qu’il so trouve en 
>pposition avec resprit de la caste. 

Do son cotd la caste tient lien de famille, on du moins s’en arrogc 
es droits; elle tient lien anssi du conseil communal ou departmental, 
qui devient impossible, d’aprds ce qne nous avous dit de la composi¬ 
tion des villages. Ce conseil de la caste, forme des membres les plus 
influents, designes par lenr position sociale ou par le choix general, 
exerce une tres grande autorite. II etablit des lois, applique celles 
qui existent, donne des ordres, reprime les delits vrais ou imaginaires, 
inflige des paines plus ou moins graves, et dans certaines castes il a 
le droit de eondamner k mort. (Test un regime assez semblable k ce 
que nous appelous gouvernement aristocratique ou representatif, et 
il en a le vice; le plus souvent tout se reduit a quelques gros person- 
nages bouflis d’orgueil qui s’engraissent aux ddpens des pauvres 
contribuables. Cependant la decision de la caste devient une loi 
sacree, et qnand on a dit a lTndien: La caste Va decide, la caste 
Vordonne; il n’a plus rien k repondre, il obrit, et le juge civil lui— 
meme confirme la sentence. Ceci doit s’entendre des Indiens laisses 
k leur propro legislation; car aujourd’hui les Anglais out introduit 
bien des modifications dans les contrees immediatement soumisos a 
leur autorite.” 

The well-known division of the several castes into a castes of the 
right hand” and “ castes of the left hand” should here be noticed. 
It is difficult to say to what extent native society is affected in 
Madura at the present day by the existence of this mysterious dis¬ 
tinction, and the circumstances in which it arose have been altogether 
lost sight of in the course of time. But there can bo little doubt 
that its influence is still appreciably felt, and that many of the petty 
commotions and disturbances which call for the intervention of the 
magistracy, originate in the factious jealousies of the rival “ hands.” 

The Valangei or “ right hand” faction comprises almost all the 
more respectable castes together with the Pariahs who are called the 
Valangei mattdr or friends; the Ida/ngei or “left hand” faction com¬ 
prises the Panch&la or five sorts of Smiths, the Chakkilians or 
leather-workers, the Pallans, and certain others of the lowest castes. 
The Brahmans, Mahometans, Vellalans and a few other respectable 
castes are neutral 
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A few generations Iback the antagonism of these two factions was 
so violent as to cause from time to time most serious and alarmino* 

o 

conflicts, accompanied in some cases by much bloodshed. But the 
strong arm of the British Government has changed all this, and for 
many years there has not been a single tumult of any importance in 
the Madura District springing out of “ hand” quarrels. The follow¬ 
ing passage occurring at page 8 of the translation of the Abbd Dubois’ 
work shows to what lengths the inhabitants of Mysore were some¬ 
times earned by their angry passions, and the state of things therein 
described was no doubt existent in Madura at the end of the last 
century, though hardly in the same degree. The passage runs as 
follows 

“ The opposition between the Right-hand and the Left-hand arises 
“ from certain privileges to which they both lay claim; and when any 
“ encroachment is made by either it is instantly followed by tumults 
“ which frequently spread over whole provinces, accompanied with 
“ every excess, and generally with bloody contests. Gentlest of all 
“ creatures, timid under all other circumstances, here only the Hindu 
“ seems to change his nature. 

“ Thei'e is no danger that he fears to encounter in maintaining 
“ what he terms his right, and rather than yield it he is ready to 
“ make any sacrifice, and even to hazard his life. 

“ I have repeatedly witnessed instances of these popular insurrec- 
“ tions excited by the disputes between the two Rands , and pushed 
“ to such an extreme of fury that the presence of a military force 
“ under arms had no effect to quiet them, nor even to allay their 
“ clamours, or stop their outrageous course in what they conceive 
“ the rightful cause. 

“ I have known instances of attempts made by the magistrates to 
“sooth these uproars by remonstrances and other means of conciliation, 
“ and when these have produced no effect they have been obliged to 
“ resort to measures of compulsion. Some shots of musquetry would 
“ then be tried, but neither this nor the certainty of its being followed 
“ up with stronger measures, has the slightest effect in abating their 
‘"insolence. Even when an overwhelming military force has fully 
“ put them down, it is only for the moment; and whenever an 
“ opportunity occurs they are instantly up again, without reflecting 
“ on the evils they formerly suffered, or showing the smallest tendency 
“ to moderate their impetuous violence. 
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“ Such are the excesses to which the timid, the peaceable Hindft, 
“sometimes abandons himself; whilst liis bloody contests spring out 
<f of motives which, to an European at least, would appear frivolous 
“ and trifling. Perhaps the sole cause of the contest is about his 
“ right to wear pantoufles; or whether he may parade in a palanquin 
“ or on horse-back, on the day of his marriage. Sometimes it is the 
“ privilege of being escorted by armed men; sometimes that of having 
“ a trumpet sounding before him, or the distinction of being accom* 
“ panied by the country music at public ceremonies. Perhaps it is 
“ the ambition of having flags of certain colors, or with the resem- 
u blances of certain deities displayed about his person on such great 
“ occasions. These are some of the important privileges, amongst 
“ many others not less so, in asserting which the Indians do not 
“ scruple occasionally to shed each other's blood. 

“ As it not unfrequently happens that one of the Hands makes an 
ct attack on the privileges of the other: this occasions a quarrel 
“ which soon spreads and becomes general, unless it be appeased at 
“ its commencement by the prudence or the vigour of the magistrate ” 

The observant Abbd has not attempted to give us any explanation 
of the origin of this remarkable feud. He merely states that u it 
appears to he but a recent invention, as it is not mentioned in any 
of the ancient books of the country.” No doubt this may be so : 
but one would be glad to know nevertheless to what cause the 
“ invention” is due. Possibly we should seek for it in the obstinacy 
with which the Panch&la have always disputed the supremacy of the 
Br&hmans. The circumstance of the smiths wearing the sacred 
thread and commonly assuming the titles of Ach&ri or master and 
of Ayyar or lord, must have angered the Br&hmans very considerably : 
and it is by no means improbable that they cunningly persuaded 
other castes to combine against the P&ncMla by promising to allow 
them a larger share of dignity and privilege than they had previously 
enjoyed. The combination once entered upon, the permanence of 
the feud would follow almost as a matter of course. Perhaps too 
the immigration of' Vell&lans into the country, and the assumption 
by that caste of superiority over others, added strength and vitality 
to the contest. However this may have been, one thing appears to 
be tolerably certain, namely that religious differences have nothing 
to do with the matter. The distinction is attributable to jealousy 
regarding social rank, and to nothing else. 



With what the Abbd says of the “hands” in Mysore we may pro¬ 
fitably compare what the Madura Missionaries have said of them in 
this District. The following passage occurs in the Mission du 
Madurd:— 

“ II est difficile de se faire une idde de Tattachement aveugle et 
fanatique qu'ont les Indiens pour leur caste et pour tout ce qui s’y 
rapporte. Dhs qufil s’agit de la caste, de la ddfense de son honneur, 
de ses droits et de ses prerogatives, ITndien sort de son caractere 
timide et pusillanime, affronte tous les dangers, se devoue a tous les 
sacrifices et brave la mort meme. II n'est pas rare de voir a cette 
occasion des guerres qui rdpandent le trouble et la consternation 
dans des provinces entidres; et la force armde du gouvernement 
pent k peine ramener k la paix les milliers de combattants furieux 
qui se poursuivent avec acharnement. C’est surtout dans ces combats 
que Tou voit figurer les deux armees rivales dites la main droite et 
la main gauche. Les causes de ces coleres tragiques sont pour 
1’ordinaire des privileges puerils, tels que le droit de chausser une 
pantoufle de telle forme ou de telle maniere, de s’orner la tete de 
certaines fleurs, de porter un parasol, de monter un cheval ou un 
dldphant, de se faire preceder d’une trompette, de faire battre devant 
soi telle espece de tambour, etc. II n’est aucune de ces niaiseries 
qui n’ait dtd le sujet de plusieurs batailles atroces et mis en compagne 
dix, quinze et vingt mille combattants; et nous pourrions en citer 
beaucoup d’exemples, meme tres recents, arrives sous nos yeux.” 

It is a curious fact that in Madura the Chakkili women belong to 
the right hand, whilst the men belong to and are most energetic 
supporters of the left. It is even said that during the entire period 
of a factious quarrel the Chakkili women keep aloof from their 
husbands and deny them their marital rights. 

It appears from the Census returns for the year 1850-51 the only 
returns which show the castes as well as the numbers of the people, 
that in that year the total population amounted to 17,44,587, of 
whom nearly 3,00,000 were foreigners, exclusive of Br&hmans, Lab- 
beis, Christians and others, many of whom were not Tamils. These 
returns were not prepared with any great degree of care : and it is 
to be feared that the results deducible from them cannot be implicitly 
relied upon. But none better are available : and there can be no 
question but that they show roughly the ratios which the various 
castes bear one to another. The 1st and 2nd columns of the sub- 
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joined tabular statement have been filled in from them, and the 
languages spoken by these various castes have been as far as possible 
ascertained by enquiry. 

Tabular statement showing the numbers and languages of castes 
various inhabiting the Madura District in the year 1850-51, alpha¬ 


betically arranged:— 


Name of caste. 

Number of 
members in 
1850-51. 

Language commonly 
spoken by them. 

Ahambadiy an... 

77,299 

Tamil. 

Alavan... 

346 

Do. 

Ambattan.... 

15,069 

Tamil and Telugu. 

Anappan... 

6,516 

Kanarese. 

Andi... 

10,035 

Do. 

Arasa-palli... 

505 

Tamil. 

Brahman... 

32,593 

Yarious. 

Chakkilian... 

44,994 

Tamil and also Telugu 
and Kanarese. 

Dalavay... 

230 

Kanarese (?) 

D&si... 

1,963 

Tamil. 

Domban... 

174 

Telugu. 

Elamakan... 

5,947 

Tamil. 

Ideiyan... 

102,370 

Do. 

Iluvakan... 

8,487 

Do. 

Jangam... 

43 

Mahratta. 

Jetti... 

81 

Telugu. 

Kalian... 

123,244 

Tamil. 

Kallavalasai... 

598 

Do. 

Kalv&i... 

2,550 

Do. 

Kammalan... 

53,451 

Do. 

Kammava Vadukan. 

4,400 

Telugu. 

KanadriLilian... 

95 

Tamil. 

Kanarese... 

1,623 

Kanai'ese, 

Kfippiliyan... 

27,641 

Do. 

Karambar&than... 

5,428 

Tamil. 

Kareiyan... 

453 

Do. 

Karikaran... 

21 

Do. 

Kavarei... 

66,050 

Telugu. 

Keikkolan... 

14,687 

Tamil. 

Komatti... 

3,531 

Telugu. - 

Kovalayan... ... 

155 

Tamil. 

Kudivan... 

2,618 

Do. 

Kuravan... 

8,293 

Do. 

Kurumban... 

10,934 

Tamil and Telugu. 

Kusavan... 

18,463 

Tamil. 

Kutthadi... 

45 

Do, * 




Name of caste. 

Number of 
members in 
1850-51. 

Languages commonly 
spoken by them. 

Labbei... 

73,426 

Tamil and Dekkani. 

Mahometan... 

34,165 

Dekkani, &c. 

Mahratta... 

194 

Mahratta. 

Maliinau... 

1,510 

Tamil. 

Maravan... 

79,896 

Do. 

Metliakaran... 

791 

Do. 

Muchi... 

u 

Telugu, 

Muthali... 

3,863 

Tamil. 

N attambadiy an.... 

11,486 

Do. 

Natt&n... 

140 

Do. 

N&ttu-kottei Setti. 

3,262 

Do. 

i Padeiy atchi.«. 

1,855 

Do. 

Pallan... 

154,022 

Do. 

Palla viray an... 

1,099 

Do. 

Palliyan .. 

2 

Do. 

P&n&n... 

772 

Do. 

Pand&ram... 

2,879 

Do, 

Paniyan .. - ... 

168 

Do. 

Para van... 

35 

Do. 

Pareiyan... 

100,902 

Do. 

Pattunftlkaran... 

21,546 

Sitratti. 

Poleiyan... 

2,000 

Tamil. 

Potharavannan... 

664 

Do. 

Protestant... 

1,726 

Tamil, &c. 

R&ja .. 

2,652 

Mahratta. 

Rajput... 

312 

Do. and Tamil. 

Reddi... 

23,835 

Telugtt. 

Roman Catholic,.. 

53,543 

Tamil, <ke. 

S&liyan... 

4,555 

Tamil. 

Saluppan... 

19,142 

Do. 

Sanan... 

48,305 

Do. 

S&tth&ni... 

1,430 

T elugu. 

Savalak&ran... 

650 

Tamil 

Sedan... 

16,638 

T elugu 

Sembadavan... 

86 

Tamil. 

Semman... 

526 

Do. 

Seniyan... 

3,189 

Telugu 

Sepaliyan. 

204 

Tamil 

Setti... 

47,845 

Do. 

Sikilkaran... 

31 

Do. 

Thammadiy an... 

19 

Do. 

Thathan.., 

2,723 

Do. 

Thavasi... 

80 

Do. 

Tottiyan... 

47,880 

Tamil and Telugu. 

Uppiliyan... 

! 2,220 

Tamil. 
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Name of caste. 

Number of 
members in 
1850-51. 

Languages commonly 
spoken by them. 

UWUi... 

25,705 

Tamil 

IJ rimikavnn... 

438 

Do. 

If vac ii an... 

28,9 

Do. 

V ala-clan... 

425 

Do. 

Valiyan... 

86,459 

Do. 

Vallamban... 

C,S97 

Do. 

Valiuvan... ... 

1,347 

Do. 

V&niyan... 

9,220 

Do. 

Vann&n.. . 

19,558 

Tamil and Telugu. 

i Vanniyan... 

5,257 

Tamil. 

Vedan... 

5,860 

Do. 

Vellaian... 

164,801 

Do. 

Vtrakudiyan . 

81 

Tamil and Telugu. 

i Ninety-four tribes or 
castes. ... 

17,44,587 

Various. 


Of those ninety-four castes, some which are said to speak languages 
ofclier Ilian Tamil, are aggregates of tribes or castes, or of tribes and 
i astes, rather than castes proper. For instance the Mahratta caste is 
composed of individuals belonging to various families castes and 
tribes belonging to the great Mahratta nation. And the Mahometans 
are of course a mixed race consisting of numberless tribes and families. 
Then again some of the tribes or castes are merely aggregates of 
individuals professing the same religion : but belonging to various 
tribes and nations. The Bdilunans ate some of them Tamils, some 
Telugus, some Kanarese, and so forth. And the Homan Catholics are 
partly Madura Tamils, partly foreigners. 


To trace out satisfactorily all these tribes and castes to their original 
sources, and to separate and arrange them in clearly connected groups, 
■would he, if possible, a most tedious task, and one too requiring both 
great ability and great antiquarian knowledge. 1 shall therefore not 
attempt it: but shall content myself with endeavouring to give such 
a brief account of each of the principal castes, as will suffice at all 
events to show roughly whether it is Tamil or foreign ; aboriginal or 
Hindu ; in what respects it is distinguishable horn others ; and also 
sonic of its leading characteristics, 
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Til making this attempt I shall venture to ignore the time honored 
stereotyped system of arranging all Hindus in four classes, viz :■— 
1, Brahmans ; 2, Kshatriyas ; 3, Yaisyas ; 4, oudms , inasmuch as it 
appears to he extremely doubtful whether true representatives of 
any one of those classes exist, or ever have existed in the Mo dura 
country. The few so-called Br&hmans to he found in the District at 
the present time are all of more or less doubtful origin. The oldest 
existing clan, the Soli&r or Choi a Bralimans, are allowed on all sides 
to be of mixed descent; the Brahmans who officiate in the great 
Pagodas at and near Madura are reported to he of very impure Hood; 
whilst those of Ramiesliwara are said to be the result of connections 
such as Manu could scarcely have contemplated in his most despond¬ 
ing moods; and the remaining families of Br&limans are for the most 
part families of foreigners whoso ancestors came southwards in com¬ 
paratively modem times, and whose claims to be considered genuine 
and direct descendants of the seven great Rishis are, to say the least 
of it, open to great suspicion. 

I am informed that the ancient hooks of the Hindus represent the 
Arya Br A limans to have been originally a white race, and if it be true 
that they were this, it can only be supposed that they into;mingled 
more or less freely with the Indian races which they conquered, and 
so lost their distinctive color and purity of blood and morals ; those 
tribes who were least scrupulous in the matter of miscegenation 
becoming of course more and more dark-skinned, until in the course 
of ages the whiteness of the Aryan was in many cases completely 
merged in the dark brown of the aboriginal Tamil. 

In the Motcha D’liarma of the Shantiparva, Chapter 188, B’hrigu 
says to B’harad’hwaja :— 

“ Oh 1 excellent BrAhman, (God) created Brahmans, Kshatriyu.-, 
“ Yaisyas, Sudras, and other beings, amongst the creatures which can 
" be distinguished by their color. The color of Brtilnnans is white, of 
Kshatriyas red, of Vaishyas yellow or turmeric color, and of Sudras 
“ it is black.” 

And then being asked by B’harad’hwaja, how it was possible to 
distinguish the BrAhman s and others simply by color, when such 
differences are to he observed in many other things, B’hrigu answers 
to the effect that in the beginning, there was no difference of caste 
among mankind, all having gone under the general name of Brama, 



us being created by God ; and that the'se differences arose in the 
course of time from the varieties of their color and actions. He says:— 

u Those Br&hmans who became addicted to lust and pleasure, being 
“ habitually cruel, angry and enterprising, who performed their duties 
^ and wore rod in color, passed as Kshatriyas.” 

“ Those Brahmans who passed their life in cultivation and pastur- 
“ ing cattle, without observing their duties, and who were of a yellow 
“ or tunneric color, passed as Yaisyas.” 

“ Those Br&hmans who were addicted to harm-doing and falsehood, 
<c who were covetous and lived doing (wrongful) acts, and who were 
u black in their color and destitute of all principles of purity, passed 
<f for Sudras.” 

“ Thus the distinction has been established by reason of color and 
fC acts.” 

It is doubtful therefore whether there are any true Br&hmans in 
the District. Then, that Madura can boast of numbering Kshatriyas 
and Yaisyas amongst her sons, few I suppose would be rash enough 
to affirm. And lastly the existence of true S&dras in the country 
between the Palani mountains and the sea would appear to be exceed¬ 
ingly improbable. I have heard of no satisfactory grounds for a belief 
that the Kalians, Maravans, Ahambadiyans, Pallans and other rude 
aboriginal tribes of black men adopted at any time the laws and 
complex political system of the fair-skinned settlers on the banks of 
the Ganges; and probably there is but little reason for believing that 
the hordes of Yell&lans, Yadukans, Ideiyans and others who at various 
times came into conflict with those tribes, wei*e ever formally incor¬ 
porated with the Arya Br&hmans into one great Hindi! people. The 
presumption arising from the probabilities of the case is certainly in 
favor of the position, that the Gangetic system was never extended 
into the extreme south of India; and direct evidence that it was so 
extended being altogether wanting, I shall venture to assume the 
non-existence of the fact in speaking of the Madura tribes and castes. 

Of course it will be necessary to speak of Brahmans : for if that 
expression be cast aside, it will be difficult to find another to use in 
its stead. Moreover the term “ Brahma nan” is still occasionally used 
by Br&hmans and educated natives generally. But there is no like 
necessity to use the term “ SMra.” If known too, it is never used 
by ordinary natives, who speak of one another as being members of 
particular tribes, castes and families, as xWaravans, Kalians, Ayyang&rs 
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and others: or as merchants, barbers, schoolmasters and others; 
never as Sudras in opposition to Br&hmans. In fact the term Shdra 
would appear to be used by Brahmans alone in speaking contemptu- 
ously of persons of low condition. 

Hoping that this course will not be deemed presumptuous, I shall 
proceed to describe in order the principal castes, separating the Tamil 
from the foreign ; and grouping together such as follow for the most 
part the same occupations and trades under four heads, viz:— 

1. Brahmans. 

2. Agricultural and rural castes. 

3. Merchants and traders. 

4. Manufacturing and laboring castes. 

But before entering into particulars, it will perhaps be well to pass 
a few general remarks on the characteristics of the population taken 
as a whole. 

Its first and most striking characteristic is of course its color. This 
varies infinitely, not only amongst different castes but amongst 
individuals of the same caste, and even of the same family: and 
almost every shade of brown from whitey-brown to brown-black 
may be said to occur amongst inhabitants of the Madura District, 
But certainly the prevailing color appears to be blackish-brown, 
running into what may be called invisible brown over the joints 
and on the nape of the neck. The lighter shades occur almost exclu¬ 
sively amongst the foreign Brahmans, the Tamil Br&hmans being for 
the most part very dark, and amongst foreigners generally. I do not 
recollect having observed at any time the circumstance of a light- 
colored skin occurring in the case of an individual belonging to any 
one of the Tamil castes which have been for a long period of time 
established in the country. 

The hair is almost always jet black in color, long, copious, coarse, 
and straight or flowing. Crisped and curly varieties of hair occur 
hut rarely; and woolly varieties, so far as I know, never. Occasional¬ 
ly, amongst individuals of the lower castes, the hair assumes in some 
cases a decidedly reddish tinge, in others a sickly and unpleasant 
sandy hue. In the cases of one or two Mahometans I have observed 
a rich dark-brown red. The beard appears to be decidedly sparse as 
a rule: but shaving the lower part of the face and the cheeks is so 
commonly practised that it is difficult to form an opinion upon this 
point. Fine flowing beards are found sometimes amongst Mahome- 
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tans. 'Bat the Lnhbeis, who are partly Mahometan partly radian, 
cannot ordinarily be congratulated upon the handsome appearance 
of their facial ornaments. 

The eye is almost invariably of a very dark-brown color, the white 
having a more or less distinguishable light-brown tinge, which 
amongst laborers in the sun is usually merged in a bright red color 
produced by suffusion of blood under the surface. Occasionally, but 
very rarely, the eye is of an indistinct greenish hue. It is ordinarily 
not full and rather sunken. 

The features are for the most part strongly marked. The forehead 
is usually rather low, narrow and receding; the nose is rather large, 
with a well defined bridge and open nostrils; the cheek-bones high, 
often with the skin drawn rather tightly over them ; the lips thick- 
ish and coarse ; the teeth large, irregular and discolored ; the chin 
inclined to be pointed ; the jaw heavy and animal. The head is 
almost invariably small. 

The hands and feet are commonly large and coarse, with the palms 
and soles of a pinkish hue ; the legs thin but muscular. 

In stature and physique the castes vary but little. The lowest of 
them have as a rule miserably small and weak frames, with small 
bones and scarcely any muscle. But men of the cultivating classes 
are not very deficient in thews and sinews, and often exhibit bodies 
well-knit and but little if at all undersized : and here and there tall 
and powerful specimens may be met with amongst them. Men of all 
castes seem to be well supplied with locomotive power, and carry 
their heads well in walking. 

The comparative bodily proportions of men of some of the princi¬ 
pal castes will appear from the subjoined statement, which is an 
abstract of several statements kindly furnished to me by Doctor 
Joseph, Doctor Rule’s successor as Civil Surgeon and Superinten¬ 
dent of the Jail. The measurements and weights were most if not 
all of them taken inside the walls of the Jail, and it will probably 
be objected that the inmates of a Jail do not faixiy represent the 
general population. It must however be remembered that in India, 
only a small proportion of the persons confined at any one time in 
a prison belong to the classes who live by the commission of offences 
against the law and are therefore of a low and degraded typo of 
humanity. In the Madura Jail as in most of the Jails of the Madras 
Presidency, out of every hundred inmates, some ten or more are 
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usually civil debtors ; perhaps five are prisoners under trial and not 
necessarily guilty of any crime; and of the remainder the great 
majority will be prisoners convicted for perhaps the first time in 
their lives of comparatively light and petty offences. Altogether per¬ 
haps not ten per cent, will be old and hardened offenders who live 
habitually on the produce of heinous crimes. And such being the case, 
the objection above noticed should not carry too much weight with it. 


Statement showing the average measurements and weights of 
men of certain castes, taken by Doctor Joseph. 
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In intelligence the people generally appear to be naturally by no 
means deficient. Education is at so low an ebb that very few cazr 
read or write; many cannot count up to ten, and have no idea of 
time or space ; but the greater proportion are sufficiently observant 
of events, have tolerably good memories, and are apt to learn. Arti¬ 
sans of all sorts are deft workmen, and considering the rude and few 
tools they possess, their performances are such as would make London 
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men envious of their skill Indeed some of the beautiful statuary 
in the Pagodas and Mantapas, produced by the help of two or 
three broad-pointed nails and a mallet, is simply marvellous as 
specimens of ingenuity and art. 

In character and disposition the several castes and tribes differ one 
from another very considerably. The Pharisaical Br&hman, the law¬ 
less Maravan, the mean Chetti, the selfish VelMan, the dull N&yak- 
kan, the skulking Kalian, the restless Kuravan, the licentious Pariah, 
these and a score of other castes are distinguishable each by peculiar 
traits of character and modes of conduct. I have neither time nor 
space enough to describe these traits and modes at length, nor would 
it be profitable to undertake such a task: but in noticing each of 
the principal castes I shall be able to pass a few brief remarks here 
, and there on the salient points in its caste character. 

The religions creeds of the District do not appear to be very numer¬ 
ous or very well defined. Buddhism is I believe unknown : and I 
have heard of only two small temples in which the Jaina worship 
survives. The Saiva and Yaishnava religions are extensively profess¬ 
ed, more particularly the former ; hut the masses generally appear to 
be wedded to the invocation and adoration of local numina and 
demons. The Br&limans have no doubt succeeded in persuading 
large numbers to adopt the external symbols of Hinduism : but the 
aboriginal castes, and in a less degree other castes also, have declined 
to put away from them their old-fashioned superstitions upon adopt¬ 
ing the use of the ndmam or of the sacred ashes, and still worship 
the devils peculiar to their native country. In many instances the 
Brahmans have thought proper to acquiesce in this obstinacy, and 
have compromised matters by giving high-sounding names to the old 
idols. Thus a certain devil of peculiar potency, widely worshipped, 
is well known by the name of Karuppamia-sw&mi, another is called 
B’hadra K&li, and so forth. The Kalians, Maravans, Ahambadiyans 
and other aboriginal castes are almost to a man professing Sarnies ; 
but their lives and customs in no one way correspond with those of 
ordinary Siva-worshippers, and there can be little doubt I think that 
they are in reality mere devil-worshippers. 

The maimers and customs of the several castes and tribes vary 
infinitely* Some of the mqre striking will be noticed briefly in the 
proper place, but it should be here stated that there is a very mark¬ 
ed difference between the manners and customs of the comparatively 
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few castes which have adopted Hinduism in its integrity, and of 
those which have received hut a thin veneer of Hinduism on the 
surface of rough, aboriginal natures. Whilst the Puritanical Yell&- 
lans refuse to allow even a virgin widow to re-many, the Maravans 
and many others permit all widows to re-marry as often as they 
please, and wives to divorce themselves at will from their husbands 
and seek fresh partners. Whilst the Yell&lan refuses even to 
look at toddy in public, a Maravan will get sottishly drunk on festive 
occasions, and indeed whenever he feels inclined. Whilst the Vel- 
lalans burn their dead, the Maravans bury their dead. And so in a 
hundred ways the Hindu differs toto ccvlo from the non-Hindu. 

The food of the great mass of the people is a very moderate 
amount of porridge, which is most commonly made of a species of 
grain called ra.gi, or of another species called by the Tamils ketmbu. 
Chdlam is also eaten to some extent. The porridge is usually made 
very thin, and eaten cold, flavoured with salt and with a kind of 
ckatni made of tamarind, turmeric, chillies and garlic. Fuel being 
expensive, food is cooked only once in three or four days, and often 
turns a little sour before it is fully consumed. 

The middle classes are accustomed to a rather better kind of diet. 
Their porridge is thicker and they eat more liberally. And they can 
afford to make curries occasionally of dholl, gram, eggs, brinjals, or 
country greens ; or of salt-fish, of which Tamils are very fond * and 
now and then of some mutton or fresh fish or a fowl; provided always 
that they be not strictly forbidden indulgence in flesh-meats by the 
rules of their caste. Then they drink “ pepper-water” (Anglic^ 
mulligatawny) ; mix ghee with their food ; drink milk and butter¬ 
milk in moderation; and eat curds, and occasionally rice-bread, cakes, 
and sweetmeats. Watermelons, pumpkins, gourds, sweet potatoes, 
onions, cucumbers and various kinds of leguminous products are 
largely eaten by all who can afford them; and various kinds of fruits, 
such as jack fruits, plantains, oranges, pumplemases, and custard- 
apples. 

The wealthy classes eat much the same kinds of food as the middle, 
but of course have them prepared more richly and tastily. And of 
many kinds they eat immoderately. Ghee, buttermilk and sugar are 
consumed by them in so large quantities that dyspepsia in various 
forms constantly harasses them, and in many cases makes life a burden* 
Even boys at school often suffer from this intolerable malady. 

a 
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The wealthy alone eat rice as a rule. This grain has grown so 
expensive of late years (in 1866 it was nearly two pence a pound) 
that in spite of its great popularity, none but those who can afford 
to live somewhat luxuriously, think of buying it. Formerly, I believe, 
rice was the staple article of food with all classes alike, and the term 
chdr (boiled rice) is still used in much the same way as we use the 
term food. 

The usual drink of the people is water. No decoctions of any kind 
resembling tea or coffee are known as yet to any class but the Pariah 
servants of Europeans, who of course eat and drink everything they 
can procure without payment. All classes are fond of the water in 
which rice or other grain has been boiled, hanji : but I fancy it is 
drunk because it is supposed to be strengthening and wholesome 
rather than because it is considered to be palatable. 

It is difficult however to learn precisely what the tastes of the 
people really are. All castes I believe will drink cows' urine in order 
to remove impurity contracted accidentally by contact with Pariahs 
and other unclean beings. And truly devout Hindus do not object 
to swallow the excrement of their Gurus at such times as their 
religion prescribes. 

Intoxicating liquors are freely drunk by most castes ; toddy being 
the kind most generally consumed on account of its cheapness. But 
European drinks are best liked by those who can afford them, and 
more particularly brandy, gin, rum and other ardent spirits. I have 
heard strange stories of the amounts consumed by individuals, and 
can hardly believe most of them. One however was told me in a 
manner which impressed my mind with the belief that it was true. 
And if it be true, it goes some way to show that the Indian is not 
incapable of vying with the greatest topers of Europe. It was to the 
- effect that a certain Br&hman drank in the presence of three or four 
friends, of whom my informant was one, three bottles of brandy in 
two hours without becoming intoxicated; and would have drunk 
more if permitted! 

The dress of the people generally consists in the case of men of 
two pieces of white cloth, coarse or fine according to the means of 
the individual, each from two to ten yards in length and from three 
quarters of a yard to a yard and a half wide. Of these one is wrapped 
round iie body, and if it be sufficiently long, one end is passed 
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between the legs from behind and arranged in heavy but not 
ungraceful folds in’ front. The other is used chiefly out of doors as 
a spare cloth to throw on the shoulders or head, and in the latter 
case is usually folded loosely in the form of a turban. Men of the 
lowest castes however very commonly dispense with the cloth round 
the body, and are content to wear in its place a small apron of 
white cloth, often of ludicrously small dimensions, supported by a 
string tied round the waist. 

The turban of the Mahometans has been very generally adopted, 
and is always worn by respectable natives when visiting or doing 
business with Europeans. Muslin, long-cloth, silk, alpaca, merino, 
satin and other kinds of coats and waistcoats; and jackets of chintz, 
colored flannel, satin and other materials; and gay scarves and hand¬ 
kerchiefs, are becoming very popular amongst the upper ten thousand. 
In fact native fashions in dress as in every thing else are being revo¬ 
lutionised, and it is difficult to say what is not or may not be worn 
by wealthy persons. Even trowsers and boots are occasionally worn 
by Indians who cannot be accused of Christian proclivities by their 
enemies. 

Massive rings and expensive earrings are much affected by the rich, 
and also watches and chains and a few other articles of European 
manufacture. But the ancient practice of wearing quantities of heavy 
and clumsy jewels is now almost obsolete, even amongst the Poligars, 
who are of all classes the most conservative and stupid. Children, 
however, are loaded with jewels by foolish parents. 

The dress of the women very clearly resembles that of the men. 
But instead of wearing two pieces of cloth they wear only one, which 
varies in length from six to perhaps twenty yards, and in width from 
a yard to a yard and half. It is worn in the following manner:—One 
end having been gathered up into folds is held to the left side, and 
the other is then passed tightly several times round the body from the 
waist to the middle of the leg or lower, and at last brought up over 
the right shoulder and down to the left side, where it is tucked in so 
as to fall in front in ample folds. This is the general arrangement: 
but several modes of folding and tucking and twisting the cloth have 
been adopted by women of different castes; and a woman's caste may 
often be accurately guessed from her fashion of " tying the cloth ” 
Some gather up huge folds of equal breadth round the loins, and 
present a most ungainly appearance. Others carefully preserve or 
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improve the outline of the form, and might be advantageously imita¬ 
ted by European ladies. Others again pass one end loosely between 
the legs, in much the same way as the men, and so as to expose the 
leg up to the knee and occasionally even as high as the thigh. Many 
pass the tipper end over the head so as to form a hood and shawl 
in one. 

By the usual mode of arrangement above described the breasts 
are usually almost completely covered: but it is considered highly 
indecent for respectable women to wear a raviklcei or half-jacket. 
Indeed only little girls and prostitutes wear this article of dress. 
But in some parts of the country, inhabited chiefly by foreigners, 
the upper part of the body is left entirely uncovered. Amongst 
Tamil castes this unpleasant custom is not prevalent. 

Innumerable kinds of ear-ornaments, head-plates and combs, 
tassels for the hair, bracelets, armlets, rings for fingers and toes, and 
nose-ornaments, are worn by all castes indifferently. Heavy bangles 
of silver are worn by foreign and Brahman women, but not often 
by Tamil. Different castes wear different ornaments; and it is 
impossible to describe them all except in the most general terms. 

The houses in which ordinary people live, are small huts having 
mud walls and thatched with a coarse kind of rush or with tiles. 
But the richer classes are beginning to perceive the advantage and 
comfort of substantial dwellings; and roomy brick houses with 
strong stone foundations are springing up in every direction. In 
the town of Madura, there may be seen many hundreds of well-built 
dwelling-houses, and not a few with some slight pretensions to 
beauty. Properly a Hindu dwelling-house should have no windows 
or ornaments of any kind, and consist of a few small low rooms enclos¬ 
ed on the outside hy a perfectly blank wall and opening inside into a 
sort of court-yard. It should in a word he not unlike a Pompeian 
Villa unfinished and undecorated. But nowadays the narrow win¬ 
dows of the Mahometans are becoming fashionable; houses are built 
lofty and sometimes two-storied; and ornamentation is not infre¬ 
quently indulged in. In towns thatched roofs are forbidden on 
account of the great danger arising from fires, which are often caused 
by a rat stealing the wick from a lamp and running off with it into 
the roof; and hy various accidents of daily occurrence. 

The furniture of the houses is exceedingly primitive and consists 
generally of a few culinary utensils of brass and earthenware, some 
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sleeping mats, a wooden box or two, and if the owner be in easy cir- 
eumstances, perhaps one or two plain wooden cots. Of late years 
however the wealthy families and more particularly those resident 
in the town of Madura have begun to use many articles of the kinds 
common amongst Europeans, such as sofas, chairs, tables, cup-hoards 
and other simple contrivances: and no doubt the use of these will be 
quite common within the next twenty or thirty years. 

The sports and amusements of the people are very few in number. 
Those who are in tolerably easy circumstances spend much time in 
attending weddings and other ceremonies; and appear to derive 
ever-new pleasure from observing for ten or twelve hours at a 
stretch the performance of the bawdy nautch, and chewing the while 
enormous quantities of betel-nut mixed with a particular kind of 
green leaf, quick-lime and a few other nauseous ingredients. The 
nautch and feasting axe without doubt the two main amusements of 
all classes. Those of the B&jas and Poligars are nearly what they 
were two centuries ago, and the description of them which will 
be found in Chapter YII of Part III of this work, is probably as true 
for the present day as it is for the times of the great Tirumala. 

The one manly sport which requires, notice, and which indeed is 
the only manly sport of the existence of which I have heard, is the 
jelliJcattu or bull-baiting practised chiefly by the Marava and kindred 
castes. This is a game worthy of a hold and free people, and it is 
to be regretted that certain Collectors should have discouraged it 
under the idea that it was somewhat dangerous. The jellihattw is 
conducted in the following manner:—On a certain day in the year 
large crowds of people, chiefly males, assemble together in the morning 
in some extensive open space, the dry bed of a river perhaps, or of a 
tank, and many of them may be seen leading ploughing bullocks of 
which the sleek bodies and rather wicked eyes afford clear evidence 
of the extra diet they have received for some days in anticipation of 
the great event. The owners of these animals soon begin to brag of 
their strength and speed, and to challenge all and any to catch and 
hold them: and in a short time one of the best beasts is selected to 
open the day’s proceedings. A new cloth is made fast round his 
horns, to be the prize of his captor, and he is then led out into the 
midst of the arena by his owner, and there left to himself surrounded 
by a throng of shouting and excited strangers. Unaccustomed to 
this sort of treatment, and excited by the gestures of those who have 
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undertaken to catch him, the bullock usually lowers his head at once 
and charges wildly into the midst of the crowd, who nimbly run off 
on either side to make way for him. His speed being much greater 
than that of the men, he soon overtakes one of his enemies and 
makes at him to toss him, savagely. Upon this the man drops on 
the sand like a stone, and the bullock instead of goring him leaps 
over his body and rushes after another. The second man drops in 
his turn, and is passed like the first; and after repeating this opera¬ 
tion several times the beast either succeeds in breaking the ring and 
galloping off to his village, charging every person he meets on the 
way, or is at last caught and held by the most vigorous of his 
pursuers. 

Strange as it may seem, the bullocks never by any chance toss or 
gore any one who throws himself down on their approach; and the 
only danger arises from their accidentally reaching unseen and 
unheax'd some one who remains standing. 

After the first two or three animals have been let loose one after 
the other, two or three or even half a dozen are let loose at a time : 
and the scene quickly becomes most exciting. The crowd sways 
violently to and fro in various directions in frantic efforts to escape 
being knocked over; the air is filled with shouts, screams and 
laughter; and the bullocks thunder over the plain as fiercely as if 
blood and slaughter were their sole occupation. In this way per¬ 
haps two or three hundred animals are run in the course of a day; 
and when all go home towards evening, a few cuts and bruises, 
borne with the utmost cheerfulness, are the only evil results of an 
amusement which requires great courage and agility on the part of 
the competitors for the prizes—that is for the cloths and other 
things tied to the bullocks’ horns—and not a little on the part of 
the mere by-standers. The only time I saw this sport (from a place 
of safety) I was highly delighted with the entertainment, and no 
accident occurred to mar my pleasure. One man indeed was slight¬ 
ly wounded in the buttock: but he was quite able to walk and 
seemed to be as happy as Ms friends. 

TAMIL BEAHMANS are probably more numerous than the* 
foreign. According to the form of religion which they severally 
profess they are commonly said to belong to two main classes—the 
Saiva aid Vaishnava. 
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The Saiva class consists of several divisions, of which the folio w- 


ing appear to be the principal, viz:— 
1. The Vadab&l. 

6. 

The Mukkaniyar. 

2. 

The Brahatcharana. 

7. 

The Namburiyar. 

3. 

The Ashtasahasra. 

8 . 

The V&tthiyam&l. 

4. 

The Thilli-MftvAyiratth&l. 

9. 

The Kaniyalar. 

5. 

The Savaiy&n. 

10. 

The Kesiyar. 


And of these the Vadabdl division is subdivided into the Vadadesa 
Vadab&l family, the Choladesa, the Tendubi, the Tannayira, the 
lyyuni, the M&rgati, the Karuvira, and other families. 

The JBrahatcharana division is subdivided into :— 

The Kandaramanika family. 

The Malaganur. 

The Mulagashr. 

The Mangudi. 

The Marutlian-cheri. 

The Sattiyamangala, and other families. 

The Ashtasahasrcc division is subdivided into:— 

The Aruva-padai. 

The Attiyur, and other families. 

The Thilli-Milv&yiratthdl and other divisions are also subdivided 
into families, the names of which I have not had sufficient leisure to 
ascertain. 

The Vaishnava class is divided into several divisions, of which 
the following are the principal, viz:— 

The Vadagalei. 

The Thengalei. 

The S&li&r. 

And these divisions are also subdivided into many families. 

The Tamil Br&hmans, or at least some of them, affect to believe 
that they belong to some one or other, though they cannot say 
which, of the five great Br&hman tribes which were in ancient times 
located north of the river Narmada. Tradition throws but little 
light on the question, when they first came and settled in the 
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Madura country, But it seems to be generally believed that the 
Soliars came only a few years after the commencement of the present 
Yuga: and that other families came and settled in the P&ndya 
?nandala or country in more modem times. It appears however 
from the local Puritna of Madura, that the King who founded Madura 
x sent for Brain nans from Kasi (Benares) in order to institute the 
worship of Siva, and if such was the ease, the first settlement of 
Br&hmans in the country must have taken place probably about live 
or six centuries before the commencement of the Christian era. , 

That many other settlements of small bodies of Br&hmans took 
place whilst the Pandya dynasty continued to flourish, seems pro¬ 
bable enough: but I have not been able to gather from tradition 
that such was the fact. On the other hand, there seems to be good 
reason to believe that the greater part of the so-called Bnihmans now 
living in the Madura District, are descendants of families who 
immigrated at various periods subsequent to the early Mahometan 
invasions of the South. I confess however that I am unable to deal 
with this subject satisfactorily : and must move on to safer ground. 

The Tamil Br&hmans subsist most of them on the profits of culti¬ 
vation ; owning lands in most of the more fertile paints of the District 
whieh are cultivated either by their hired servants, or by perpetual 
tenants, or tenants for terms of years, or tenants at will. It is con¬ 
sidered to be highly disgraceful for one of them to plough, or indeed 
to do any kind of work except writing with his own hands; and it 
is perhaps only of late years, that a few of the very poorest of them 
have taken to manual labor for their subsistence. But the first step 
in this direction having been taken, it is impossible to say, whore 
the movement will end, now that the merest necessaries of life have 
become so dear, and the charity of the natives has grown so cold. 
Of the Tamil Br&hmans who are not farmers, many find employment 
in the numerous Pagodas and religious and charitable institutions of 
the country; others are spiritual advisers (Gurus), masters of cere¬ 
monies (Purohitas), composers of almanacs, schoolmasters, and the 
like; others are employed as servants of Government ; others are 
the paid servants of Zamindars, keeping their accounts, superintend¬ 
ing their estates and transacting general business for them; others 
take service under merchants as clerks; many are cooks; and a 
small but happily decreasing number live by begging and hanging 
about rich men's houses. 



THE FOREIGN BRAHMANS, are chiefly Telugus: but some of 
them are Br&hmans from Kanara, some from Mysore, some have come 
from Guzer&t and some from the Mahratta countries. Many of them 
are employed as servants of Government and of Zamind&rs and others; 
but they are generally landholders, living mainly on the profits of 
cultivation, whether employed as officials or not. A few live by 
begging and in other disreputable ways: but as a rule they are in a 
better position, I think, and do more for themselves than their Tamil 
brethren. They appear to be better bred, and to belong to superior 
tribes. 

Many families of Br&hmans fled southwards and sought pro¬ 
tection from the rulers of Madura in the troublous times which 
followed the irruptions of Mahometans into Southern India. Many 
followed the Mysorean Generals ; others the Vijayanagar Viceroys ; 
and others again came first to Tanjore with R&ja Ekoji, and thence 
immigrated into the Madura country in search of employment. 
And many Mahratta Brahmans were brought to Madura by the 
early English Collectors, as being remarkably skilful clerks and 
accountants. 

In public all these foreigners speak Tamil with great fluency, 
though with an impure accent and perhaps not quite idiomatically ; 
but at home each, as a rule, speaks his own language only, and all 
preserve the customs of their ancestors intact. None of them inter¬ 
marry with Tamils, or indeed with any people not of their own par¬ 
ticular tribes or families: and there seems to be no possibility at 
present of them becoming merged in the Tamil nation. 

With regard to the customs and religious observances of the 
Br&hmans, Tamil and foreign, I shall content myself with saying 
that whilst the more important of them are similar to those practised 
by Brahmans generally, every subdivision, every family almost has 
a few peculiar customs and ceremonies of its own. To describe all 
these with particularity would fill many volumes, to describe them 
briefly and yet intelligibly would be impossible. And moreover the 
subject is after all one of comparatively but little importance. The 
Abb4 Dubois has told the world almost all that is necessary to be 
known with regard to the practices and daily life of the Br&hmans, 
and very little would be gained by showing in what particulars his 
exhaustive description is inapplicable to the Br&hmans now settled 
in the Mndijra country. 


4 
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Fire Br&limans were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, viz:— 
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CHAPTER IL 

Tamil agricultural castes,—The Velldlans.—Their immi¬ 
gration, expulsion, restoration.—Origin of the name .— 
Their occupation.—Subdivisions amongst them >— 
Velldlans.—The Muthalis.—The Maravans .—jTAeir ori¬ 
gin*—Description of their customs, do.—The Ahambadi- 
yans.—The Kalians*—Their origin and history .—JW 
waw divisions of them.—Their manners and customs .— 
Traditions.—The Vanniyans .— Vallambans. — Padeiydt- 
chis . — Arasa-Pallis. — Pallans, — Nattambddiyans , — 
Urdlis . —Tamil rural castes .— Ideiyans .— Valiyans .•— 
— Kurumbans .— Poleiyans. — Palliyans. 

We now come to the Tamil agricultural castes, namely the Vella- 
Ians, Muthalis, Maravans, Ahambadiyans, Kalians and others. I 
have felt considerable difficulty in many instances in deciding 
whether a particular tribe ought, or ought not to be included in this 
class: and I am far from satisfied as to the propriety of the classifi¬ 
cation finally arrived at. But if I have erred in some respects, I 
trust that the manifold difficulties in the way of obtaining correct 
information on any point in this country, and the number and diver¬ 
sity of the subjects necessarily treated in this work will be taken 
into consideration: and that a lenient judgment will be passed on 
my shortcomings. < 

THE VELLALANS are the most numerous, and perhaps on the 
whole the most respected amongst the Madura Tamil castes of the 
present day. Tradition uniformly declares them to be the descend¬ 
ants of foreign immigrants who were introduced by the P&ndyas : 
and it appears to be extremely probable that they are; and that an 
extensive Vellala immigration took place at a rather remote period, 
perhaps a little before or after the colonization of the Tonda-mandala 
by Adondai Chakravarti. The Vellalans speak a pure dialect of 
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Tamil, and no other language : I have not heard of anything extra¬ 
ordinary in the customs prevailing amongst them, or of any peculiar¬ 
ities pointing to a non-Tamil origin. 

The clearest and most satisfactory tradition with regard to the 
settlement of Vell&lans in the Madura country is the following, made 
known to mo by the Magistrate of Tiruppattfir. 

Ugra P&ndya, who as will be shown hereafter was one of the 
earliest and most famous of the P&ndya Kings, sent for Vellalans 
from the neighbourhood of the town of Kaveri-pattanam to people 
and cultivate his country, which was then in a wild and poor state. 
A body of 48,000 Vellalans accepted his invitation; came to the 
Madura country in seven divisions; and cultivated both irrigated 
and unirrigated lands, paying a fixed tax to the King of one-sixth 
part of the produce raised by them. The names of the seven divi¬ 
sions, preserved in a stanza of poetry were the following, viz: — 

1. The Siru Malalei KUttarn or division. 


2. The Ukantha Muttftr do. 

3. The Patthiy&na Arumbur do. 

4. The Parama Thokuvfir do. 

5. The Muttamils&ra Kodamalur do. 

6. The Muthumei Thirukk&na do. 

7. The Selugei do. 


After a time, the tradition goes on to say, hordes of Vallambans 
who had been ousted from their own country, the Vallama Nddu 
or district in Tanjore, together with a body of Kalians came south¬ 
wards ; fought with and overcame the Vellalans; and having suc¬ 
ceeded in driving them away, usurped their villages. Of those who 
escaped, some of the 1st division settled in Tiruppattfir; some of 
the 2nd in Tiruvad&xii; some of the 3rd in Kodamalftr in Tiruchuli; 
and some of the 7th called also K&ttei or Fort Vell&lans, ©migrated 
to the Tinnevelly District and settled near Srivigundam. 

The memory of the fact of Ugra Pandya sending for the Vell&lans 
is preserved in the following stanza:— 

“ It was with great difficulty Ugra P&ndya sent for 48,000 inhabit¬ 
ants; and settled them here.” 

* 

- The town of K&v&ri-pattanam appears to have been the town 
situated bn the ancient debouchure of the K&veri river which is 
described in a MS. abstracted at page 386 of Mr. Taylor's Catalogue 
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Raisonnd of the Madras MSS. It is stated therein that K&veri-* 
pattanam was built about nine hundred years ago; became very 
large and flourishing through extensive commerce by sea ; and was 
destroyed by an inroad of the sea, together with the mouth of the 
river, about four hundred years after its foundation. And if the 
date assigned be correct, the Vell&la settlement cannot have been 
earlier than the ninth century of our era. 

With regard to that part of the tradition which makes Vellklans 
to have occupied and opened up the country at a very much earlier 
date than that of the invasion of the Vallambans and Kalians, there 
can be no question I think that it is erroneous; and that the Kalians, 
Ahambadiyans, Maravans and other cognate tribes, if they were not 
actually the aborigines of the Madura country, were at all events its 
occupants and lords long before any Vellalans came and settled within 
its limits. And the tradition itself seems to show on its face that 
this was so. Ugra, or whichever of the P&ndyas sent for Vell&lans, 
must have had a large number of subjects occupying a considerable 
extent of territory, and if only 48,000 souls were introduced by him, 
of whom perhaps 7 or 8,000 were men capable of bearing arms, they 
could not have occupied more than a fractional part of the kingdom, 
and must have formed a very small minority of its inhabitants. 
And if the Vallambans, after being driven out of their own country, 
were strong enough to oust them though living under the immediate 
protection of the Pandyas, it seems to be incredible than the VeM- 
lans could have been in any sense of the word the dominant cultivat¬ 
ing caste then settled in the country. Looking to the clue furnished 
by the MS. above referred to, and to the fact that Adondai Chakra- 
varti in all probability colonized the Tonda-mandala with Vell&lans 
from the old Kanara country about the end of the ninth or beginning 
of the tenth century, it will perhaps be not very unsafe to suggest 
that the Vell&la settlement in the P&ndya-mandala took place about 
900 A.D: and that it was not Ugra, but another and much later 
P&ndya who introduced these foreigners into the country. 

It is observable that the name of the 1st division given above, the 
Malalei or Milalei KiUtam , occurs in an inscription of the time of 
Khn Pandya, which will be found translated in the 2nd Chapter of 
the Historical portion of this manual: and it occurs in such a manner 
as to lead to the presumption that in the eleventh century the Vella- 
Ians of Madura were one of the principal castes. But in the course 
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of lime they were apparently completely thrown into the shade by 
the Teiugus, who immigrated into the Madura country in large bodies 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : and the Jesuits of Madura 
if they have mentioned the VellAlans at all, which is doubtful, cer¬ 
tainly have not mentioned them as holding a prominent position 
amongst the castes of the times in which they wrote. It is possible 
that they lost a great portion of wealth and influence in the troublous 
period which succeeded the breaking up of the ancient Pandaya king¬ 
dom, at the end of the eleventh century or beginning of the twelfth : 
and that it was then that the Kalians and Vallambans found them¬ 
selves in a position to attack and oust them. Under the benign 
influence of British rule their peaceful and industrious habits have 
raised them once more to their proper position : and as stated above 
the Vell&lans are now probably the most respected agricultural caste 
in the whole District. 

The Vellalans now found in the District are said to belong to the 
following clans, viz:— 

1. The Arumbw-kutti, which name would seem to be a corrup¬ 
tion of ArumMr Kflttam, see ante page 28. The men of this clan 
are said to be living in the two great Zamindaris. 

2. The Kdrahattu .—A few only are said to be living in the 
Madura taluk, and on the Palani hills. 

3. The Kong a .—Nothing is known apparently about this clan, 
except that individuals thereof are to be found only in the western 
parts of the District. 

4 The Chola .—They are said to be found chiefly in the two 
great Zamind&ris. 

5. The Kodikkdl or betel-vine clan, so called from its peculiar 
occupation, that of cultivating the Kodikk&L Members of this clan 
are to he found in all parts of the District; and it is said to be more 
numerous than any of the others. I have not been able to ascertain 
when these Veil Alans first came to the District. 

Most Veil Alans support themselves by husbandry, which according 
to native ideas is their only proper means of livelihood. But they 
will not touch the plough, if they can help it; and ordinarily they 
do everything by means of hired servants and preedial slaves. 

Im; the Sathaga of N&rAyanan may be found a description of their 
duties stad position in society of which the following translation 
appears in Mr. Taylor's work the Oriental H. MSS.:— 
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“ The Yell&lans by the effect of their ploughing (or cultivation) 

“ maintain the prayers of the Br&hmans, the strength of kings, the 
“ profits of merchants, the welfare of all Charity, donations, the 
f< enjoyments of domestic life, and connubial happiness, homage to the 
“ gods, the Sastras, the Yedas, the Puranas, and all other books, 
“ truth, reputation, renown, the very being of the gods, things of 
good report or integrity, the good order of castes, and (manual) 
“ skill, all these things come to pass by the merit (or efficacy) of the 
“ Yell&lan’s plough.” 

The Tamil mode of spelling the word Yell Man is 0<su<shefriTefresr > 
and as Yell&nmei Qeu®reinTGSBras>u> 9 is the word commonly used to 
express the act of cultivating (strictly, ruling or managing irrigation), 
it is but natural to infer that Yellalan means a cultivator or irrigator 
of rice fields, rather than a man of a particular tribe or country. 
And if this be so, it may also be that the Yell&lans who settled in 
the Madura country were not connected by blood with the Yellalans 
of more northerly countries, but were aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country immediately north of the Madura country. In speculating 
on their origin, this possibility I think should be borne in mind. 
With regard to the assertion so commonly made that the P&ndyas 
belonged to the Yell&la caste, it is observable that tradition is at 
issue with it, and declares that the Pandyas proper were Kshatriyas: 
but they were accustomed to marry wives of inferior castes as well 
as and in addition to wives of their own caste; and some of their 
descendants born of the inferior and irregularly married wives were 
Yell&lans, and after the death of Kdn or Sundara P&ndya formed a 
new dynasty, known as that of the pseudo-P&ndyas. Tradition also 
says that Arya Nayaga Muthali, the great General of the sixteenth 
century was dissuaded by his family priest from making himself a 
King, on the ground that he was a Yellalan, and no Vell&lan ought 
to be a King. And looking at all the facts of the case, it is some¬ 
what difficult perhaps to avoid coming to the conclusion that the 
reason assigned for him not assuming the crown was the true one. 
This however is a question, the settlement of which requires great 
antiquarian learning: and it must he settled hereafter. 

Those Vellalans who are not farmers, husbandmen, or gardeners, 
are employed in various* ways more or less respectable: but none of 
them will condescend to do work of a degrading nature. Some of 
them are merchants, some shop-keepers, some Government servants. 
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some Sepoys, some domestic servants, some clerks, and so forth. 
They are never artisans, or barbers, or tanners, or tom-tom beaters, 
or fishermen, or hunters, or jugglers. 

Yell&lans so generally adopt the title of Pillei, that in the Madura 
District the terms Vell&lan and Pillei are almost interchangeable. 
The title of Pillei appears to have been generally adopted by these 
and other castes at a comparatively recent period, probably about 
three or four centuries ago. Before that time, it is said, Br&hmans 
alone called themselves “ Pilleis” or sons of the Gods B&ma, Krishna 
and others, on the same principle as that on which the God Vig’h- 
n&shwara was and is still called Pilleiy&r or the honorable son, 
namely of Siva and P&rvati. 

Of the customs and religion of the Yell&lans I have not much to 
say, except that they are reputed to be for the most part strict and 
self-denying followers of the Saiva faith: and to carefully abstain 
from eating flesh-meats, and drinking intoxicating liquors. They 
burn their dead. Early marriages are usual amongst them. Their 
widows do not re-marry. Polygamy is unknown. And the chastity 
of their females is jealously guarded. 

In connection with the devotedness of the Yellklans to the Saiva 
faith, there is a curious tradition existent to the effect that they 
came to Madura from Benares, in the reign of Kula Sh&k’hara 
Pandya, with the sole object of establishing there the Sivdgama 
Sidd’hdnta, , or Saiva rule of faith. Perhaps they were amongst the 
earliest and most faithful converts of Manikya Y&chaka : and came 
to Madura shortly after their conversion. See the 2nd Chapter of 
the Historical portion of this manual. 

The Kdrakat Velldlans who live on the Palani mountains are 
stated in a memoir written by Lieutenant Ward in 1824 to be the 
primitive inhabitants of that portion of the range which belongs to 
the Travancore Government, and is known by the name of the Five 
Nftdus or counties. It appears however that no more was meant by 
the expression than that these people settled on the hills a long time 
ago. They were probably taken thither by one of the Poligars who 
held lands in the vicinity of the mountains. Their manners and 
customs are described by the same authority in terms which show 
that they differed very considerably from other YeMlans, and yet 
apparently had not altogether forgotten the traditions of their fore¬ 
fathers. 1 1 r 1 1,1 
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They are said to be abstemious in tlxeir diet, but to be not avei'se 
to flesh meats; to chew opium and tobacco; to smoke; to anoint 
themselves with ghee instead of with oil; to wear the same dress as 
their brethren in the plains ; to abstain from the use of sandals ; and 
to invariably ornament their ears*with rings. The men are said to 
bore the cartilage between the nostrils and pass a ring through it for 
ornament: and the women to wear numerous silver or brass bracelets 
on their arms. Their ceremonies, it is said, are performed by Panda- 
rams ; although Brahmans usually officiate as priests in their temples. 
They associate freely with the Kunnuvans and can eat food dressed 
by them, as also the latter can eat food dressed by a ELarakat Vella- 
lan. But if a Kunnuvan is invited to the house of K&rakat Vell&lan, 
he must not touch the cooking utensils or enter the cooking room. 

Where his wife proves to be barren, a man may with her consent 
marry a second wife : and practically she cannot in such case with¬ 
hold consent. But in no other case is a plurality of wives permissible. 
Widows however are free to re-marry. And wives are accustomed, 
it is supposed, to grant the last favor to their husband’s relations. 
Adultery outside the husband’s family entails expulsion from caste: 
but the punishment is practically not very severe inasmuch as a 
Kunnuvan can always be found ready to afford protection and a 
home to the divorcee. A man who disgraces himself by an illicit 
connection with a .woman of a lower caste than his own is punished 
in a similar manner. Formerly the punishment was in either case 
death. 

The wedding ceremony is performed at the house of the bride, in 
a booth erected for that purpose before the house-door. At the pro¬ 
per time the bride and the bridegroom “ undergo oblation” in the 
booth, and then enter the house and seat themselves on the floor, 
which is previously garnished with cow-dung, with their faces turned 
towards the east. A lamp is kept burning on a stool placed near 
where they sit; and a measure of paddy and a rude symbol of 
Vighneshwara made of cow-dung in which are stuck a couple of 
blades of the Aruban grass are also placed near them. After both 
have prostrated themselves before the symbol, the bridegroom receives 
the gelden Tali or marriage emblem from his and the bride’s rela¬ 
tives, and ties it round the bride’s neck. At the same time a basin 
of milk is brought in which have been steeped a few leaves of the 
Ficus Religiosa and the heads of the pair are sprinkled from it by 
the relatives on both sides. The newly married couple then prostrate 



themselves before their several relatives, and the day's ceremony is 
concluded either with a general entertainment or a formal distribu¬ 
tion of betel-nut. The bride and bridegroom then return to the house 
of the latter, Next day the bridegroom invites all the company to 
a grand feast, and the Pariyam marriage gift consisting of thirty 
fanams which must be applied to the purchase of jewels for the wife 
and a cloth, is presented by the husband to the wife’s relatives. 

In 1824 the KArak&t Vcll&lans were accustomed to purchase and 
keep prsedial slaves of the Polciya caste, giving thirty fanams for a 
male and fifty for a female. The latter was hold to be the more valu¬ 
able, as being likely to produce children for the benefit of her owner. 

A caste consisting of a very few families, and which is not entered 
in the census returns, should now be noticed. 

THE KTJNNUVANS, or as they are also called Kunnuva Vollft- 
lans, perhaps from the word Knnru a hillock, arc supposed to be a. 
caste of lowland cultivators, who came up from the Coimbatoor plains 
some three or four centuries ago and settled upon the Palani moun¬ 
tains as has been shown in page 32 ante. They associate freely with 
the K&rakat VeMlans and therefore must have vsomething in common 
with them ; but the customs of the two castes are widely different. 
And again the Kunnuvans of the western parts of the range differ in 
many of their customs from those of the eastern. 

With both divisions incompatibility of temper is a sufficient 
ground for divorce: and a husband can at any time get rid of his 
wife by taking her to her parents together with a pair of oxen if he 
be an eastern Kumiiivan, and a Vatti or round metal dish if he be a 
western. On the other hand, if the wife dislikes her partner, she 
may leave him upon giving up her golden jewels—the silvern she 
retains in such case—and may according to her pleasure, either go 
back to her father’s house or marry another man. In the west how¬ 
ever she takes with her only such property as she may have possessed 
at the time of her marriage. Her children must all be made over to 
the deserted husband: and if she be pregnant when she goes away 
and a child be born whilst she is living with her second husband, it 
must nevertheless be given up to the first, upon payment of the 
expense of rearing it if in the east, upon mere demand in the west. 
In this way a woman may legally marry any number of men in 
succession, though she may not have two husbands at one and the 
same time. She may however bestow favors on paramours without 



hindrance, provided they he of equal caste with iiet On the other 
hand a man may indulge in polygamy to any extent he pleases, and 
the wealthier Kunnuvans keep several wives as servants, particularly 
for agricultural purposes. 

Amongst the western Kunnuvans a very curious custom is said to 
prevail. When an estate is likely to descend to a female on default 
of male issue, she is forbidden to marry an adult, hut goes through 
the ceremony of marriage with some young male child, or in some 
cases with a portion of her father’s dwelling-house, on the under¬ 
standing that she shall be at liberty to amuse herself with any naan 
of her caste, to whom she may take a fancy : and her issue, so begot¬ 
ten, inherits the property; which is thus retained in the woman’s 
family. Numerous disputes originate in this singular custom; and 
Madura Collectors have sometimes been puzzled not a little by 
evidence adduced to show that a child of three or four years was the 
son or daughter of a child of ten or twelve. 

The women of the western parts wear a profusion of silver or brass 
or iron bangles on their arms and legs ; and rings through the divid¬ 
ing cartilage of the nose ; and tie their cloths in a peculiar manner, 
knotting it over the breast and fastening it with a bandage round 
the waist. 

The religion of the Kunnuvans appears to be the Saiva, but they 
worship their mountain God Yalapan with far more devotedness 
than any other. 

Lieutenant Ward observes with regard to the origin of this caste 
that:—“ they may with propriety be brought in a parallel with the 
“ Baddagars or northern people of the Neilgherry mountains, as the 
“ origin of both is derived from the Vailalans, and several of their 
“ customs assimilate so near as to support this observation. In both 
“ the choice of the women predominates in forming a conjugal alliance, 
“ and a woman is allowed to have her husband and act as above 
( * described.” It seems to be doubtful however, whether this observ¬ 
ation is correct. As Lieutenant Ward observes, the name Badagan 
points distinctly to immigration from the north, and is only another 
mode of spelling Vadukan the name by which Telugus are usually 
called in Madura at the present day. Whether the Badagans of the 
Nilagiris are or are not of Telugu extraction, I have no means of 
ascertaining : but it certainly seems strange, if they be not, that they 
should be called northern people. It is possible however, as Mr. 
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Taylor has suggested, that the Yell Mans introduced into the Tonda 
IVIandalam by Adondai Chakravarti, came south from the “ Old 
Kanara” country, and if so they might afterwards with propriety 
be called northerners. The mere coincidence in point of customs 
pointed out by Lieutenant Ward cannot bo allowed very much weight 
by itself, inasmuch as where the general manners and customs of 
scores of semi-barbarous castes vary” infinitely, agreement in the 
case of two or more on one or two particular points, may well be the 
result of accident. 

The prsedial slaves of the Kunnuvans are the Poleiyans. 

As there has always been from time to time considerable intercourse 
between Ceylon and the mainland, it will be well perhaps to show 
the position of Vellalans in Ceylon at thejpresent day. The follow¬ 
ing passage is taken from TJpham’s Mah&vansi, &c.:— 

" 1.—The VeMlas, because they lived by agriculture, were called 
Kettan Jiewakayo : the word signifies livers by the field/' 

“ Because they ploughed the land, they were called Kassakayo* 
ploughers ; because they sowed or cultivated rice, they were called 
Goyankaranno, sowers or cultivators of rice.” 

“ Because they cultivated other grains, herbs, and vegetables, they 
were called Goiyo, or Goigama Etto, cultivators.” 

“ Because they were not guilty of destroying the creatures, but 
lived by agriculture alone, they were called Goi Baxnuno, cultivating 
bramins” 

“ Because they descended from ancestors who were cultivators of 
the soil, they were called Goikulayo, i. e., of the cultivating caste.” 

“In the cultivation of their lands they were subject to the scoffs 
and abuse of their ill-disposed neighbours; and because they bore 
such insults with patience, and did not retort, they were called 
Sanduruwo, i e. } the Pacific, or Sons of Peace.” 

“ Sanduruwo and Kanduruwo are the same.” 

It appears that in Ceylon there are three noble classes the Brah¬ 
mans, the Kshatriyas and the Yaisyas, and that the YeMlans are 
undoubtedly the first of the Sudra or servile castes, though their 
claim to pre-eminence has often been disputed by the Chalias or 
weavers of gold and silver thread. 
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Twelve Yell&lans were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, viz.:— 
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THE MUTHALIS are a small, but highly respectable and influen¬ 
tial agricultural caste. I think there is some ground for supposing 
them to be an offshoot of the Yellala caste. They are strict followers 
of the Saiva faith: and appear to have come into the country in very 
recent times. Very probably Arya Nayaga Muthali was the first 
man of the caste who settled in Madura. An account of him, and 
of the circumstances in which he planted colonies of his caste-folk 
in some of the best villages of the District, will be given hereafter. 

I am not aware that there is any appreciable difference between 
the customs of the Muthalis and those of the Yell&lans : and it will 
therefore be unnecessary for me to say anything about Muthali 
customs. The term Muthali means leading or principal man : and 
perhaps it will be found to have been a little borne not very long ago 
by a single individual, possibly Arya N&yaga, and to have been 
generally adopted by his relations and friends after his death; and 
afterwards by all their descendants. 

An old Madura proverb says, “ a .Kalian became an Ahambadiyan, 
the Ahambadiyan became a Maravan, the Maravan became a Yella- 






liin f meaning 1 believe that the above are the four generally recog¬ 
nised grades in the agricultural social scale In the most southerly 
part of India: and as I have disposed of the Yell&lans to the best of 
my ability, I shall now proceed to describe the three castes associated 
with them in the proverb. I may first however give a short legend 
touching their origin. It is believed that once upon a time the Irish! 
Gautama left his house, and went abroad upon some business. 
JDevfindra took advantage of his absence to debauch his wife ; and 
three male children were the result. When the Rishi returned, one 
of the three was frightened and hid himself behind the door. He 
was thenceforward called Kalian, for did he not act like a Kalian or 
robber ? Another climbed up a tree, and he was called Maravan from 
mar a a tree. But the third put on a bold defiant look, and held 
his ground : hence the name Ahamudeiy&n, or the possessor of pride. 
This last name was corrupted by the vulgar, as it well might be, into 
Ahambadiyan. 

THE MARATANS or inhabitants of the two Zamind&ris, and 
perhaps the oldest caste in the country, are nowadays only about 
half as numerous as the Yell&lans:- whereas two or three hundred 
years ago they must have been by far the most numerous, as they 
were undoubtedly the most powerful of all the castes in the P&ndya 
country. History shows clearly that the Kings of R&mn&d in the 
seventeenth century held a very good position amongst the poten¬ 
tates of the south; and a letter of a Jesuit missionary, which will be 
referred to in the proper place, shows that at that time the King of 
Ramn&d could assemble an army of as many as 40,000 Maravau# 
within one or two days’ time. How comes it then that in 1850-51 
there were only something less than 80,000 Maravans in the whole 
District ? I think the race must have been almost killed off by per¬ 
petually recurring famines. In 1814 Mr. Turnbull, a Surveyor*, re¬ 
ported officially that in consequence of terrible distress 150,000 souls, 
it was calculated, had emigi*ated from the R&mn&d and Sivagangei 
countries in the three or four years preceding: whilst Colonel 
Fullarton, in his Report dated 7th January 1785, only thirty years 
before, described the country as being both well cultivated and well 
peopled. Whatever may have been the reason, there can be no doubt 
of the fact that the numbers of the Marav&ns have been woefully 
reduced ; and that they are no linger what they once were, a fine 
and numerous races 



With regard to the origin of the Mara vans, it is to be observed 
that there exists amongst them a picturesque tradition to the effect, 
that in consequence of them assisting R&ma in his war against the 
demon R&vana, that deity gratefully exclaimed in good Tamil 
mctraven or “ I will never forgetand that they have ever since been 
called Maravans. But with more probability the name may be con¬ 
nected with the word mciram (u>pu>) which means killing, ferocity, 
bravery and the like, as pointing clearly to their unpleasant pro¬ 
fession, that of robbing and slaying their neighbours. 

The Maravans inhabit the great Zamind&ris, and particularly the 
.tracts lying near the sea coast. History shows that in old times they 
were a fierce and turbulent race, and the terror of their neighbours ; 
and they gave the British much trouble at the end of the last century 
and the beginning of this. But their habits have much changed in 
the last sixty years: and they are now much like other ryots, though 
perhaps somewhat more bold and lawless. They live almost entirely 
by cultivation, and are considered to be one of the lowest of the 
respectable castes, although the Sethupatis of Ramnad and the R&jas 
of Sivagangei have always been men of the Marava caste. The 
Jesuits at one time made many converts amongst them, and appear 
to have regarded them as a very promising race : but they seem to 
have found out that their opinion was erroneous. 

The most full description extant of the Maravans appears to be 
that contained in the Marava-Jathi Vernanam (sic) translated by the 
indefatigable Mr. Taylor at page 354 of the 4th Volume of the 
Madras Journal; and it will be well to give here a few particulars 
gathered principally therefrom. 

It seems that there are seven well-marked subdivisions of the 
caste, viz:— 


1 . 

The 1 Sembu-n&ttu Maravans. 

2. 

The Kondayan-kottei 

do. 

3. 

The Apanur-n&ttu 

do. 

4 

The Again 

do. 

5. 

The 6rur (? Oreiyfir) nSttu 

do. 

6. 

The Upu-k6ttei 

do. 

7- 

The Kurichi-kattu 

do. 


And amongst these subdivisions the first is the principal. There 
are also other and minor subdivisions, which it is unnecessary to 
specify. 
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The religion of the Maravans is nominally the Saiva: hut they 
worship with zeal and fervour only their own peculiar demons, 
Karuppana-Sami, B’hadra-k&li, Mathurei Viran, and others, which 
they habitually propitiate with offerings of liquor, flesh, and fruits. 
And they themselves freely eat flesh and drink liquor, in direct oppo¬ 
sition to the precepts of the Saiva faith. Their customs differ funda¬ 
mentally from those of ordinary Hindhs in many important matters. 
In the first place they permit intermarriage between cousins whose 
two fathers are brothers. Then except in the case of the women of 
the Sembu-n&ttu division, it is customary for widows to re-marry, 
and for wives who cannot agree with their husbands to procure 
divorce from them and marry again. It was customary for the 
widows of the S&thupati and of the Sembu-nattu Maravans generally 
to practise Sati, until prevented by the British Government; but not 
for those of any of the other divisions. 

The manner of .performing the marriage ceremony is very peculiar. 
After a marriage has been agreed to by the principal members of two 
families, a few of the relations of the intended bridegroom go to the 
house of the bride, and there with or without the bridegroom and 
bride’s consent tie upon her neck the tdli, the insigne of matrimonial 
union, whilst conch shells are being loudly blown outside. After this 
they escort her to the house of the bridegroom, who usually but not 
necessarily awaits their coming. A feast is then given to the friends 
of both parties, which lasts for a few days according to the means of 
the giver; processions are formed through the town ; a cocoanut is 
broken before Vig’hneshwara; and certain ceremonies are performed 
under a marriage pandal or booth. If however the parties bo too 
poor to afford all these rites and entertainments, the tying of the tdli 
alone is performed at first; and the man and woman begin to cohabit 
forthwith: but at some time the other ceremonies must certainly be 
performed, and as the phrase goes “ the defect must be cured.” Some¬ 
times the ancillary ceremonies will take place after the wife has borne 
three or four children. And should the husband happen to die before 
he can afford to cure the defect, his friends and relations will at once 
borrow some money, and the marriage will be duly completed in the 
presence and in behalf of the corpse, which must be placed on one 
seat with the woman and be made to represent a bridegroom. The 
MEis then taken off, and the widow is free to marry again as soon 
as she may please. 
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All Mara vans bear the title of Tevan, which I suppose corresponds 
with the Deva and Dewa of more northern countries. 

The relative position of the Sethupati, or head of the Maravans 
and hereditary ruler of Ramnfid, as respects caste and birth, appears 
from the following rules of court etiquette. The Raja Tondiman 
of Puthu-kottei, the Raja of Sivagangei, and the eighteen chiefs of 
the Tanjore country must stand before him with the palms of their 
hands joined together and stretched out towards the presence. The 
chiefs of Tinnevelly, such as Kataboma Nayakkan of Panjala-Kuricchi, 
Serumali Nayakkan of Kadal-kudei, and the Tokkala Tottiyans, 
being all of inferior caste, should prostrate themselves full length 
before the Sethupati; and after rising must stand and not he seated. 
But the Sillavas and others of Ettiy&puram; and the Marava chiefs 
of Vadagarei, Shokkampatti, Uttumalei, Settfiru, Sarandei and other 
tracts ; and the Yanniya chiefs of Sivagiri of seven thousand fields, 
and of Dalavan-k6ttei ; all these make no obeisance of any kind to 
the ruler of R&mn&d. 

The dress of the Maravans is peculiar in some respects. They wear 
the hair very long. With the exception of the chiefs, both men and 
women lengthen the lobes of their ears to the extent of several inches, 
by hanging weights in them; and wear attached to them wonderfully 
large and heavy metal ornaments. The men generally wear hand¬ 
kerchiefs round the head, and never tie turbands. The rulers of the 
tribes on special occasions wear turbands, handsome silk robes, and 
gorgeous jewels, according to the ordinary customs of Hindus. 

Properly speaking every Maravan should he a warrior, and should 
hold lands on a Military tenure. At the time when the MS. from 
which the above description is taken was written, the following was 
the scale upon which lands were granted by the S&thupati and other 
chiefs to their dependants. An ordinary foot soldier carrying a sword 
and spear was granted a piece of land capable of yielding him per 
annum five kalams of rice; a musketeer was granted land yielding 
seven kalams; a Sarboj i bearer land yielding nine; and a captain of 
a hundred men land yielding fifty. Out of the produce of these lands 
a tribute of five fanams was payable to the chief for each kaJam of 
produce raised. 

Of the Maravans who are not soldiers by profession, a portion ought 
properly to serve in the Palace and Public Offices, enjoying a remis¬ 
sion of tribute as remuneration for their services; the remainder 
should live by cultivating lands, paying the tax universally prevalent 
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throughout the Zamindaris until late years, namely the vdnml-vamm 
or amount of grain payable in good and bad seasons alike, and calcu¬ 
lated on the ascertained average yield of the land held. 

Many other interesting particulars might be given touching the 
manners and customs of this primitive tribe: but T have already 
exceeded my available space, and must pass on to another tribe. 


Eleven Maravans -were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, via 
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THE AHAMBADIYANS as shown in the legend given above 
are closely connected with the Maravans by descent: and they also 
resemble them most closely in appearance, habits and customs. The 
chiefs of the Maravans are accustomed to marry Ahambadiya 
women : and of the children born of such marriages, the males must 
marry Ahambadiya females, and belong to their wives’ caste; whilst 
the females must marry Maravans, and belong to their husband's caste. 

The ordinary agnomen or titular name of an Ahambadiyan is 
Servei-k&ran. 

The Ahambadiyans are a trifle less numerous than the Maravans; 
as they are a trifle inferior to them in estimation. 
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Their name is said by the Rev. B. Y. Pope, in his edition of the 
Abbe Dubois’ work, to be derived from Aham a temple and padi a 
step; and to have been given to them in consequence of their serv¬ 
ing about the steps of temples. But independently of the fact that 
Madura Pagodas are not approached by flights of steps, this seems to 
be a very far-fetched and improbable derivation of the word. I am 
inclined to doubt whether it be not merely a vulgar corruption of 
the well-known word Ahamudeiyan possessor of a house, the title 
which Tamil Brahmans often use in speaking of a man to his wife, 
in order to avoid the unpolite term husband. Or perhaps the name 
comes from Aham in the sense of earth, and pati master or possessor. 

Men of this caste are employed in large numbers by Zaznindars 
and others as retainers and domestic servants: but the great body of 
them are poor and humble ryots. They are said to be divided into 
three groups, viz:— 

1. Ordinary Aliambadiyans. 

2. Raja-basha Ahambadiyans. 

3. Kottei-pattu Ahambadiyans. 


Twelve Ahambadiyans were measured and weighed by Doctor 
Joseph, and the following were the results obtained, viz:— 
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THE KALLANS (Ormo’s Collexies) are in many respects the 
most remarkable of all the castes in the Madura District, and require 
a rather lengthy notice as having played an important part in 
history. 

Their profession is said to he that of stealing with or without 
violence according to circumstances, and their name Kalian which 
is also that for a thief or robber in several of the languages of 
Southern India is supposed to have been given to them as indicative 
of their peculiar mode of earning a livelihood. Now without going 
so far as to declare that this so generally prevalent idea is incorrect, 
I must say there are some grounds for doubting its correctness; 
and shall state them shortly hereafter in the proper place. 

The history of the caste has been given with some fulness in the 
Survey Account, and it will be well before describing their very 
curious maimers and customs to give the substance of the informa¬ 
tion which the report contains, observing at the same time by way 
of preface that its statements do not altogether agree with those of 
the authorities followed in Part IV of this work. 

According to Ward’s Survey Account the Kalians belong to two 
main divisions, that of the Kil Nadu or eastern country, and that of 
the Mel Nadu or western country. The Kil N&du comprises the 
N&dus of Melur, a village situated about sixteen miles east of Madura, 
Vellalhr and Sirugudi; and its inhabitants, whose agnomen is usually 
Amhalakaran, are the descendants of a clan which immigrated 
into the country in the following circumstances. Some Kalians 
belonging to the Vella (Vala?) Nadu near K&nchipuram (Conje- 
veram) came down south with a number of dogs on a grand hunting 
expedition, armed with their peculiar weapons, pikes, bludgeons and 
Vallari T/mdis on bomerangs. Somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Melhr, whilst they were engaged in their sport, they observed a 
peacock showing fight to one of their dogs, and thinking from this 
circumstance that the country must be a fortunate country and one 
favorable to bodily strength and courage, they determined to settle 
in it. Accordingly they entered into negotiations with the VellMans 
who were lords of the soil, and eventually took service under them, 
lit the course of time they invited their relatives and friends to 
coihe arid join them, and a numerous Kalla community gradually 
sprang up. 
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The masters and servants did not succeed in living amicably 
together. The Kalians behaved or were thought to behave badly, 
and were frequently punished for their misdoings; they resisted and 
retaliated; and at last they compelled their masters to draw up 
a set of rules for their (the Kalians 5 ) protection. 

These rules were the following:— 

1. If a Kalian lost a tooth through a blow given by his 
master, the latter was to be fined ten Kali Chakrams. 

2. If a Kalian had his ear torn under punishment, his master 
must pay a fine of six Kali Chakrams. 

3. If a Kalian had his skull fractured, his master must pay 
thirty Chakrams, or in default have his own skull fractured. 

4. If a Kalian had his arm or leg broken, his master must pay 
a fine of twenty Chakrams, give the injured man a certain amount 
of grain, cloths, &c., and likewise grant him in fee-simple as much 
Nanjey land as could be sown with a kalam of seed, and two kuruk- 
kams of Punjey land. 

5. If a Kalian were killed, his master must pay a fine of one 
hundred Chakrams, or in default be put at the mercy of the mur¬ 
dered man's relatives. 

As might be expected, the Yell&lans 5 hold over the Kalians was 
very soon lost after the promulgation of these rules; and in the 
course of time the Vell&lans were reduced to great poverty, and 
eventually ousted bodily from their possessions. Many of them were 
also treacherously murdered, and the remainder were forced to 
emigrate. After this the Kalians called their newly acquired terri¬ 
tory Than-arasu Nddn or the “ independent country,” and set the 
then Government at defiance. 

And they showed respect only to the Alagar-Sw&mi or God of the 
great Alagar-Kovil, to whom they habitually make large offerings 
and whom they have always regarded as their own peculiar Deity. 

In the time of the Kart&kkal, that is to say the N&yakkan dynasty, 
the Kalians steadily refused to pay tribute, arguing always when 
called upon to pay like other castes that “ The Heavens supplied the 
“ earth with rain, their cattle ploughed the land, and they cultivated 
“ it, and therefore there was no possible reason why they should pay 
“ anything.” And their conduct was generally so violent and aggres¬ 
sive that bodies of troops marching from Trichinopoly to Tmnevelly 



or vice versd found it expedient to avoid the direct road through the 
Mel hr NMu and chose a circuitous route. 

In the reign of Vi jay a Raghun&tha Sethupathi the Kalians made 
a raid into his kingdom, and drove off two thousand head of cattle. 
This audacity so greatly enraged the Sethupathi that he forthwith 
established nine fortresses in the heart of the robbers’ country, 
and having lulled them into a sense of security by all kinds of 
deceitful promises, contrived at last to get them into his power, and 
massacred a vast number of them in cold blood. 

This scarcely justifiable proceeding broke the spirit of the chiefs 
of the survivors, and they afterwards paid their respects annually to 
the Sethupathi in company with the Kalla Chiefs of the neighbour¬ 
ing Nadu of Mallang-kottei which lay within the Sethupati’s 
dominions. But they continued nevertheless to be independent of 
the Government, i. e. } the Madura Government, until the year 1772. 

During the period of Mohammad Yusuf Klum’s administration a 
temporising policy was adopted by that able ruler of men in his 
dealings with the Melur Kalians, and though he built a fort at Melur 
and another at Vell&lapatti, lie did not attempt to exact tribute from 
them; but contented himself with fomenting jealousies amongst 
the principal men of the caste, and teaching them to habitually refer 
their disputes to him as the common mediator and supreme arbitrator. 
By this means he succeeded in keeping them in tolerably good order, 
and no doubt attached them to his cause when at last he found it 
necessary to rebel against the Nabob Mohammad Ali. 

After the execution of Mohammad Yftsuf KI 1 & 11 , and the termin¬ 
ation of the Poligar war in Tinnevelly, it was found necessary to 
send a considerable force against the Melur Kalians under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Rumley. This officer was a man of ability and of 
an iron will: and after burning their principal villages, and merci¬ 
lessly slaying about three thousand men women and children in a 
single day, he soon succeeded in reducing the refractory Nutt&ns or 
heads of the Nadus to obedience. This however was but a short¬ 
lived success; and strongly coercive measures became once more 
necessary. Captain Rumley now resolved to compel the N&tt&ns to 
pay an annual tribute at the same rate as those of Mallang-kottei; 
and after expending much time and labor upon the business, and 
after another massacre, eventually succeeded in enforcing his plan. 
The N&dns Vfeye then surveyed, and found to contain 400 chcys of 
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Nanjey and 20,000 kurukkams of Punjey: and Captain Rumley 
marched away feeling satisfied that his presence was no longer 
required. 

In 1781 occurred the memorable disturbances consequent on Hyder 
Ali’s descent ujdoii Madras : and the Kalians took advantage of this 
opportunity to break out once more into rebellion, and commit the 
wildest excesses. They even went so far as to inarch upon Madura ; 
and Mallari Rau, the Nabob’s general, was killed in an affair under 
the very walls of the city. 

Nothing could be done for some time : but in 1784 Captain Oliver 
came upon the Kalians with a detachment, and speedily overawed 
them. Shortly afterwards the N&dus were again surveyed by Mr. 
Torin, the Collector in charge of the Tinnevelly, Madura and Melur 
Districts, and found to contain 6,000 cheys of Nanjey and 20,000 
kurukkams of Punjey. 

From 1786 to 1790 the Nabob’s Amaldars were charged annually ; 
and the Kalians were enabled under that system to maintain their 
independence. 

In 1791 Mr. McLeod took them in hand and by promises induced 
them to pay up arrears. 

From 1793 to 1801 there were no less than ten different officers in 
charge of the administration of the Madura country and consequently 
the Kalians did much as they pleased. 

In 1801 the District was finally incorporated with the Company’s 
territories : and from that time forth the Kalians have given but 
little trouble. 

The history of the M&1 N&du or west country Kalians is told 
as follows. About the year 1640 the great Tirumala N&yakkan 
granted to certain Kalians*of Melur some man terms and the right of 
collecting hcivali or watching fees from the District of Thirumbur near 
Madura, in consideration of their protecting the same from robbery 
and deeds of violence. Relying upon this grant the recipients 
encroached step by step, until at last they or their descendants 
penetrated as far as the village of Aneiyur, and there firmly established 
themselves. In the conrse of time they grew estranged from the 
parent stock, and were distinguished as the Aneiyur or MM N&du 
Kalians.' Their agnomen is usually Tevan, as is that of the Mara- 
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vans. They have gradually pushed their way from village to 
village, until they have reached the extreme end of the great valley 
of Dindigul. 

Such is the history of the Kalians as recorded in the Survey 
Account, and supposing the earlier part of it to he based on tradi¬ 
tional accounts, it is satisfactory to find that it is not inconsistent 
with the tradition touching the first coming of the Kalians noticed 
at page 28 ante, whilst it varies from it to so great an extent as to 
rebut the suggestion that it is one with it, but modified by the caprice 
or forgetfulness of its narrator. There seems to be good ground' 
for the inference that the Kalians came into the District at a period 
subsequent to the great immigration of the Yellalans described at 
page 28 ante; that they quarreled with the Vellalans, and finally 
succeeded in ousting them from their hereditary estates ; and that 
they lived ever afterwards in a state of more or less antagonism to 
the ruling power at Madura. 

I must now notice another tradition current in the District, which 
is to the effect that few Kalians were settled in the Pandya country 
before the time of the pseudo-P&ndyas, the sons of Ab’hhAmi the 
Dancing girl of Kaleiyar-kovil; and that those pretenders invited 
Kalians to come from the Chola-mandalam, and employed them as 
mercenary troops to operate against the then Government (see Part 
III, page 83) ; and that from that time forth the Kalians began to 
grow very numerous. 

This story would seem to be in admirable accord with that told in 
the Survey Account: and to corroborate it very strongly. Nothing 
can be more probable than that the party in favor of the pretenders 
should have applied to the Kalians for assistance, and if they did so 
apply, the result would naturally he an influx into the country of 
numberless friends and clansmen of those Kalians. And such an 
influx would account satisfactorily for the circumstance, to which 
notice has been directed at page 30, that the Yell&lans had sunk 
into insignificance before the establishment of the Madura Mission 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

The sons of Ab’hir&mi and their immediate successors were 
ousted from Madura and established themselves securely in the 
neighbourhood of Srivelliputtur in the Tinnevelly District about the 
year 1500; and if the Kalians were their partisans, the circumstance 
wordd account for the presence of so many numbers of the caste in 
Tinnevelly in the middle of the last century. 
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Two questions next present themselves for determination, namely: 

■—1. Where did the Kalians coine from originally ? and 2, In what 
circumstances did they unite with the Yallambans in an attack upon 
the Vell&lans ? 

With regard to the first of these questions, it is observable that 
the Kalians are commonly found all over the south of the Presidencv, 
that the word Kalian is common to the Kanarese, Teiugu, Malayklam 
and Tamil tongues ; that Kalla is a slang term used to mean stolen 
property by the Thugs of Central India; that the KallUris are a 
debased tribe in Malabar; and that the Kalla-bantru or bands of 
Kalians are men Honed by the Abbe Dubois as infesting the country 
of Mysore. And the Catalogue Raison ne of Mr. Taylor contains 
several allusions to struggles for independence maintained by Kalians 
in various parts of the extreme south of India many centuries ago. 
It would seem to be not improbable therefore, looking to the bold and 
independent spirit which they have never failed to evince, that the 
Kalians were the last great aboriginal tribe of the south which 
successfully opposed the advancing tide of Hinduism ; and that they 
were never effectually overwhelmed. This is of course a mere 
suggestion, but where so little is known, a mere suggestion some¬ 
times leads to important results. 

It is observable that the term Nddu meaning a small subdivision 
of a country, is considered in Madura to be a designation specially 
applicable to the Kalla tracts and to no other. It does not appear 
to be used in connection with tracts occupied by Yell&lans or even 
by the Maravans. But on the other hand it was evidently in com¬ 
mon use over a considerable part, of the P&ndya-Mandalam about 
eight centuries ago, when probably the Yellalans were as yet almost 
strangers in the land, and the Kalians had not yet made a settlement 
in it. And the tract round Madura was always known in the Vala 
Nadn or excellent district of Madura. The inference is therefore 
that the term either was common to several of the primitive Tamil 
agricultural castes, or was used only by some pre-eminent aboriginal 
caste the history of which is now lost or hidden from view.' Ellis* 
valuable paper on MirfLsi Right tells us that the system of dividing a 
country for Revenue purposes into Kottams and Kddus prevailed 
amongst the pastoral Kurumbans who were ousted and exterminated 
by Adondai Ohakravarti, and was retained by their supplanters the 
Vell&lans. And Mr. Taylor hr several parts of his Catalogue Raisonni 
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expresses an opinion to the effect that the Kurumhans and Kalians 
were one people. It would seem to be possible therefore that the 
Kurmnbans introduced the term Ndcliv into the Ptlndya-Mandalam 
at some time prior to the eleventh century, and were subsequently 
supplanted by the Vell&lans : and that they were in turn ousted by a 
subdivision of the Kurumbans bearing the name of Kalians. If the 
Kurumbans of Tondamandalam were treated by Adondai in the 
manner described by Ellis, and were as he says a half-savage race, it 
is easy to understand them throwing off much of their civilization 
and revenging themselves on society by taking to the life of banditti. 
Perhaps too the Kurumbans of Madura were nearly exterminated by 
one of the P&ndyas with the help of the Yell&lans introduced by him. 
The expression in the stanza which commemorates this immigra¬ 
tion to the effect that it was with much difficulty that the arrange¬ 
ment was carried out, may well point to fearful struggles and bloody 
massacres. And if so, the circumstance would satisfactorily account 
for the ferocity and apparent ingratitude displayed by the Kalians 
towards their masters as above described. 

It seems rather unlikely on the other hand that the term NMu 
was used by all the early Tamil agricultural tribes, as I have found 
no traces of its use in the Madura country, except of course in those 
parts of it which belong principally to Kalians ; none indeed in any 
part of the District lying outside the course of Kalla migrations. 
But then the term Kdttam does not appear to he known in the 
District, unless we may suppose that the common term Kdttei was a 
local expression precisely equivalent thereto, in which case division 
into the Kurumba system of Nddus and KSttams may perhaps be 
traced in several parts of the District. 

I must now leave these speculations, useful only as threads to be 
gathered up hereafter by some one fortunate enough to obtain 
materials for a history of the Presidency from every part of it; and 
go on to describe briefly the very remarkable manners and customs, 
of the Kalians, relying for the most part on the authority of the 
Survey Account. 

It appears in the first place that their marriages depend entirely 
upon consanguinity and are irrespective altogether of the wishes of 
'the parties thereto or their parents. The most proper alliance 
piffion of a Kalian is one between a man and the daughter 
of Ms fathers sister; and if an individual have such a cousin, he 
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must many her whatever disparity there may be between their 
respective ages. A boy of fifteen must marry such a cousin even if 
she be thirty or forty years old, if her father insists upon him so 
doing. Failing a cousin of this sort, he must many his aunt or his 
niece or any near relative. If his father’s brother has a daughter 
and insists upon him marrying her, he cannot refuse : and this what¬ 
ever may be the woman’s age. 

When a wedding takes place, the sister of the bridegroom goes to 
the house of the parents of the bride, and presents them with twenty- 
one Kali Fanams and a cloth ; and at the same time ties some horse¬ 
hair round the bride’s neck; she then brings her and her relatives to 
the house of the bridegroom, where a feast is ‘ prepared. Sheep are 
killed, and stores of liquor kept ready : and all partake of the good 
cheer provided. After this the bride and bridegroom are conducted 
to the house of the latter; and the ceremony of an exchange between 
them of Vallciri Thadis or bomerangs is solemnly performed. 
Another feast is then given in the bride’s house : and the bride is 
presented by her parents with one marked of rice and a hen. She 
then goes with her husband to his house : and the ceremony is com¬ 
plete in every respect. 

During the first twelve months after the marriage it is customary 
for the wife’s parents to invite the pair to stay with them a day or 
two on the occasion of any feast, and to present them on their 
departure with a marked of rice and a cock. At the time of the first 
Pongal feast after the marriage the presents customarily given to 
the son-in-law are five mark&ls of rice, five loads of pots and parts, 
five bunches of plantains, five cocoanuts, and five lumps of jaggery. 

A divorce is easily obtained on either side. A husband dissatisfied 
with his wife can send her away if he be willing at the same time to 
give her half of his property : and a wife can leave her husband at 
will upon forfeiture of forty-two Kali Fanams. 

A widow may many any man she fancies, if she can induce him 
to make her a present of ten Fanams. 

Both males and females are accustomed to stretch to the utmost 
possible limit the lobes of their ears. The unpleasant disfigurement 
is effected by the mother boring the ears of her baby and inserting 
heavy pieces of metal, generally lead, into the apertures. The effect 
so produced is very wonderful; and it is not at all uncommon to see 
the ears of a Kalian hanging on bis shoulders. When violently 



angry a Kalian will sometimes tear iu two the attenuated strips of 
flesh which constitute his ears, expecting thereby to compel his 
adversary to do likewise as a sort of amende honorable : and alter¬ 
cations between women constantly lead to one or both parties having 
the ears violently pulled asunder. 

And formerly where a Kalla girl was deputed, as frequently hap¬ 
pened, to guide a stranger in safety through a Kalla tract, if any of 
her caste-people attempted to offer violence to her charge in spite of 
her protestations, she would immediately tear open one of her ears 
and run off at full speed to her home to complain of what had been 
done. And the result of her complaint was invariably a sentence to 
the effect amongst other things that the culprits should have both 
their ears torn in expiation of their breach of the by-laws of the 
forest. 

The savage disposition of the Kalians appears sufficiently from 
the following description of a custom which exceeds in atrocity 
almost every crime of violence of which history affords an example. 
The Survey Account states that:— 

“ The women have all the ill qualities and evil dispositions of the 
<f men : in most of their actions they are inflexibly vindictive and 
“ furious on the least injury, even on suspicion which prompts to the 
“ most violent revenge without any regard to consequences. An 
“ horrible custom exists among the females of the Colleries; when 
“ a quarrel or dissension arises between them, the insulted woman 
“ brings her child to the house of the aggressor and kills it at her 
u door to avenge herself, although her vengeance is attended with 
“ the most cruel barbarity. She immediately thereafter proceeds to 
“ a neighbouring village with all her goods, &c., in this attempt she 
“ opposed by her neighbours which gives rise to clamour and 
“ outrage, the complaint is then carried to the head Ambalacaur 
“ who lays it before the elders of the village and solicits their 
“ interference to terminate the quarrel. In the course of this inves- 
“ tigation, if the husband finds that sufficient evidence has been 
“ brought against his wife that she had given cause for provocation 
and aggression, then he proceeds unobserved by the assembly to 
t “ biss house and brings one of his children, and in the presence, of 
witnesses' kills his child at the door of the woman who had first 
killed. Ker eiuld at liis; by this mode of proceeding he considers 
“ that he lias saved himself much trouble and expense which would 



“ otherwise have devolved on him. This circumstance is soon 
“ brought to the notice of the tribunal, who proclaim that the 
“ offence committed is sufficiently avenged. But should this volun- 
“ tary retribution of revenge not be executed by the convicted 
“ person, the tribunal is prorogued to a limited time, fifteen days 
" generally. Before the expiration of that period one of the children 
“ of the convicted person must be killed ; at the same time he is to 
“ bear all expenses for providing food, &c., for the assembly during 
“ three days. Such is the inhuman "barbarity in avenging outrage 
“ which proves the innate cruelty of the people and the unrestrained 
“ barbarity of their manners and morals.” 

With this account may be compared the following passage 
from Orme:— 

“ Father Martin, a Jesuit, who resided ten years in the neighbouring 
“ country of Moravar, describes the Colleries as more barbarous than 
“ any savages in any part of the globe, asserting that when two of the 
“ nation, either male or female have a quarrel with one another, each 
“ is obliged by an inviolable custom to suffer and perform whatever 
' f torments or cruelties the other thinks proper to inflict, either on 
“ himself or any of his family; and that the fury of revenge oper- 
" ates so strongly amongst them, that a man for a slight affront has 
“ been known to murder his wife and all his children, merely to 
“ have the atrocious satisfaction of compelling his adversary to com- 
“ mii the like murders in his own family; but fortunately for the 
" honor of human nature none of the English Officers have hitherto 
“ been able to distinguish any traces of these diabolical practices, 

and the Jesuit stands single in his assertion.” 

Now in a matter like this, the authority of a Jesuit who lived 
amongst the Kalians and was accustomed to compare his own expe¬ 
riences with those of other Jesuits similarly circumstanced, seems 
infinitely superior to that of any number of British Officers who 
merely marched through the country from time to time or were 
quartered at Madura and other stations not in the Kalla country, 
arid who for aught that appears to the contrary never took the trou¬ 
ble to make enquiries touching the manners and customs of a low 
and despised race. And the corroborative evidence afforded by the 
Survey Account is very strong, X have unfortunately not had leisure 
to ascertain correctly by enquiry, how far the account above given is 
entitled to credence, but I am inclined to give credence to it as a 



whole and see nothing at all improbable in it. Of course such atro¬ 
cities are not and cannot be perpetrated under British rule. The 
Survey Report is very hard on the western Kalians. It says of 
them that they:—“ possess none of the virtues nor the gentle and 
“ interesting qualities which are peculiarly characteristic of the 
“ industrious husbandman. They are in general indolent and per- 
“ fidious ; they commit every sort of excess and cruelty ; and in fact 
are capable of the foulest crimes.” 

Amongst the crimes of which they are guilty or supposed to be 
guilty is that of poverty. Their houses are represented as being 
very mean and poor, and “ surrounded by a high hedge for protec¬ 
tion.” Their dress consists in the case of the males, of a common 
coarse cloth or a blanket tied round them, and a string which holds 
up their coarse and plentiful hair. 

One of the customs of the western Kalians is specially curious. 
It constantly happens that a woman is the wife of either ten, eight, 
six or two husbands, who are held to be the fathers jointly and 
severally of any children that may be born of her body. And still 
more curiously, when the children of such a family grow up, they 
for some unknown reason invariably style themselves the children 
not of ten, eight or six fathers as the case may be, but of eight and 
two, or six and two, or four and two fathers. The following is a 
translation of an extract from a petition presented to the Collector of 
Madura in 1798, which illustrates this custom, and is for other 
reasons worthy of preservation now that the old times are so rapidly 
passing away:— 

“ To the most exquisite beauty of beauties in whom all nature is 
“ in true perfection viewed in every respect, and equal to Maha Mem 
“ of the most fascinating mild and gracious appearance ; the protec- 
“ tor of numberless souls; the universal and habitual inquirer into 
“ the complaints and grievances of all injured people ; the ever-pleas- 
“ ing delight and joy of all friendly and social people; who when he 
“ takes his meals is surrounded by thousandsat the goodly feet of 
“ your High Mightiness do we, Terrea Tevan and his seven brothers, 
“ the sons of six and two fathers; with pur legs closed; mouths 
“ covered; garments thrown between our legs; standing afar off; 
“ venerating with hands clasped together and up-lifted; praising and 

goring your merciful and charitable disposition; prostrating our- 
“ selves; and looking up to your honorable person, to the north- 
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" ward ; presume to lay this our humble supplicating petition and to 
“ entreat your favor, pleasure and protection, &c. &c. &c. 5 ’ 

The boyhood of every Kalian is supposed to be passed in acquir¬ 
ing the rudiments of the only profession for which he can be natural¬ 
ly adapted, namely that of a thief and robber. At fifteen he is usual¬ 
ly entitled to be considered a proficient, and from that time forth he 
is allowed to grow his hair as long as he pleases; a privilege denied 
to younger boys, who are compelled to shave the whole of the crown 
of the head with the exception of a small portion reserved for the 
Kudumi or tuft of hair usually worn by Hindus ; and are therefore 
called Kudumbi Kalla Pilleighal. At the same time he is often re¬ 
warded for his expertness as a thief by the hand of one of his 
female relations. 

The western Kalians do not intermarry with the eastern : and are 
supposed to observe much the same marriage ceremonies as ordinary 
Hindi! castes. 

Kalians burn and bury their dead. All, I believe, though really 
devil-worshippers, call themselves Saivites. And lastly, inexplicable 
as the thing may appear to be, it is nevertheless undoubtedly true 
that many if not the majority of the Kalians of the Madura District 
circumcise. The origin of this practice I have endeavoured in vain 
to discover. It seems to be allowed on all sides that the practice is 
very ancient: and no native history of the Kalla caste is procurable 
in the Madura District. 

Enough however has been said to show what a very remarkable 
non-Hindfi caste the Kalians are ; and it is to be hoped that somebody 
with sufficient leisure will hereafter tell the world all about them. 
No doubt much valuable information might be supplied by the chief 
of all the Kalians of the south, the Rftja of Puihukottei. I sought 
for information in that quarter: but unfortunately no notice was 
taken of my application. I may add in concluding my notice that 
I have been informed that the Kalians alone of all the castes of 
Madura call the Mahometans “ md-pilleia” or bridegrooms (Moplahs); 
and this circumstance coupled with that of the adoption of the rite 
of circumcision, would seem to point to a forcible conversion of their 
progenitors and a subsequent lapse into idolatry. Perhaps the Xur~ 
unibans ol the Tondamandalam who escaped extermination fled 
northwards into the arms of the Mahometans, and after being by 
them deprived of caste, reappeared in the south as Kalians ? 
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Twelve Kalians were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph 
and the following results were obtained, viz :— 
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We come now to some less important castes. 


THE VANNIYANS are at the present time a small and obscur 
agricultural caste : but there is reason to believe that they are tb 
descendants of ancestors who in former times held a good positioa 
amongst the tribes of South India. 

A MS. abstracted at page 90 of the Catalogue Raisonne, state 
that the Vanniyans belong to the Agni-kula, and are descended fron 
the Muni Samb’hu ; and that they gained victories by means of thei 
skill in archery. And another MS., abstracted at page 427, showi 
that two of their chiefs enjoyed considerable power, and refused t 
pay the customary tribute to the R&yar, who was for a long him 
unable to reduce them to submission. Armies of Yanniyans ar 
often mentioned in the Ceylon annals. And a Hindft History o 
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Ceylon translated in the R A. S. Journal, Yol. XXIV, states that in 
the year 3300 of the Kali Yuga a Pandya princess vent over to 
Ceylon and married its King, and was accompanied Tby sixty hands 
of Vanniyans. 

THE VALLAMBANS, said to be the offspring of a Vell&lan and 
a Valiya woman, are now a small and insignificant caste of cultiva¬ 
tors : but I am given to understand that some of them assert that 
their ancestors were in old times the lords of the soil, for whose sole 
benefit the Vell&lans use to carry on cultivation. And it has been 
shown, under the head “ Vellalans,” that tradition makes the Vallam- 
bans to have joined the Kalians in attacking and driving away the 
Vellalans; and that the tradition is probably entitled to credence. 
I am informed that it is customary amongst Vallambans when 
demising land, to refer to the fact of them being descendants of the 
“ Vallambans who lost Vallam,” that is the Vallama Nadu in Tanjore, 
their proper country. 

THE PADEIYATCHIS, looking to their caste-name, would appear 
to have been employed in former times as soldiers : but I have not 
been Able to gather anything from tradition touching their origin. 
Some of them style themselves Nayakkans: but they are mostly 
ryots of humble position. The name seems to be derivable from 
Padei a body of troops and Atchi ruler, in the same way as the 
Kdniyatchi, the ruler of land or freehold proprietor, is derived from 
Kdni and Atchi . 

Men of this caste are usually called Palli-Padeiy&tchis ; and one 
would suppose therefore that they formed a subdivision of the Palli 
caste, numbers of whom are said by Ellis to have been employed as 
prsedial slaves in the Tondamandala or country in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Madras. The census returns do not show the existence of 
ordinary Pallis in this District: and so far as I can learn they are 
not to be found in it: but 

ARASA-PALLIS are found in small numbers. They are a very 
insignificant and low caste, living by cultivation and by cooly work 
of different kinds. 

THE PALLANS are a very numerous, but a most abject and 
despised race, little if indeed at all superior to the loathed Pariahs. 

8 
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Their principal occupation is ploughing the lands of more fortunate 
Tamils : and though nominally free, they are usually slaves in almost 
every sense of the word; earning by the ceaseless sweat of their 
brow a bare handful of grain to stay the pangs of hunger, and a rag 
■with which to partly cover their nakedness. They are to be found 
in almost every village, toiling and moiling for the benefit of YellA- 
lans and others ; and with the Pariahs doing patiently nearly all the 
hard and dirty work that has to be done. Personal contact with 
them is carefully avoided by all respectable men; and they are never 
permitted to dwell within the limits of a village nattam. Their huts 
form a small detached hamlet, the Palla-ciiSri , removed to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the houses of the respectable inhabitants and 
barely separated from that of the Pariahs, the Parei-chevi. 

The Pallans are said by some to have sprung from the intercourse 
of a Sudra and a Br&hman woman. Others say, D&vendra created 
them for the purpose of laboring in behalf of VeUalans, Whatever 
may have been their origin, it seems to be tolerably certain that in 
ancient times they were the slaves of the Yellalans and regarded by 
them merely as chattels ; and that they were brought by the VelM- 
lans into the P&ndya-mandala. The common tradition with regard 
to their original status seems to agree very well with the account of 
them given by Ellis in his Mir&si Bight: and 1 am not aware of the 
existence of any evidence going to show that they were at anytime 
free and independent cultivators of the soil. Probably they are one 
of the aboriginal races of South India, and succumbed in very early 
times to the first half-civilized tribe with which they came into col¬ 
lision. I believe that there are no traditions representing them to 
have resisted invasion, as did the Kalians, Kummbans and others. 

The name Pallan appears to be derived from the word Pallam, a 
pit or low-lying ground. 

The manners and customs of the Pallans are in most respects the 
same as those of other extremely low and rude Peninsular castes. 
They bury their dead much more commonly than they burn them, 
Their widows freely re-marry. Divorces are most common; and the 
chastity of their females is but lightly regarded by them. For 
appearance' sake they profess for the most part to be worshippers of 
Siva or of Yishnu: but demon-worship of the stupidest kinds is 
'wKafe they principally affect. 
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Twelve Pallans were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, viz:— 
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THE NATTAMBADIYANS are usually respectable cultivators. 
They are said to have emigrated into the Madura country not more 
than about eighty years ago. They are an interesting race of Tamils, 
inasmuch as very many of them have adopted the Roman Catholic 
faith under the leadership of the Jesuit Missionaries. And they are 
said to be a rather fine set of men physically : finer even than the 
VellMans. They are also called TJdeiy&ns; and tradition says they 
came from the Toreiyur PFdclw or district in Tanjore, from a village 
called Udeiya-p&leiyam. They are chiefly resident in the great 
Zamind&ris: and contrast* favorably with the Maravans, being very 
orderly, frugal, and industrious. The derivation of the name appears 
to be from Nattam a village and Pati master ox possessor. 
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THE URALIS are the only other caste of Tamil cultivators 
remarkable in point of numbers. They stand very low in the estim¬ 
ation of other castes, and are very rarely, if ever, men of any wealth 
or position. The name appears to come from iXt a village and al a 
laborer. Or perhaps the second syllable means ruler. 

Next to the purely agricultural tribes and castes it will be conve¬ 
nient to notice a large group of castes which live in rural parts, 
maintaining themselves by tending cattle ; agricultural labor; hunt¬ 
ing wild animals; procuring and selling wild honey and other jungle 
products ; and in various ways too numerous to mention. 

Of these one caste alone is respectable, and it must therefore be 
described first. 


THE IDEIYANS are a very numerous caste. They are tolerably 
respectable, owing perhaps to their having to look after that sacred 
and useful animal the cow. Their proper occupation is tending herds 
of cattle and flocks of sheep. But as a whole the Madura country is 
extremely ill suited for grazing purposes, and there is not sufficient 
work for a tenth part of the Ideiyans who live in it. They have 
therefore become gardeners, tillers of the soil, and traders on a small 
scale; and earn a livelihood in various ways by doing work not of 
an absolutely degrading nature. In a note in Pope's edition of the 
Abbe Dubois' work it is stated that the name Ideiyan is derived 
from the Tamil word idei, which means the middle: and that the 
caste owes its name to the fact of it being a sort of connecting link 
between the farmers and the merchants. But this derivation seems 
to be very fanciful and unsatisfactory. Perhaps they are so called 
from originally inhabiting (as the natives say they did) the lands 
which lay midway between the hills and the arable lands, the 
jungly plains suited for pasturage. 

It is said by some that in ancient times men of this caste ranked 
only a little above Pareiyans, and that the Idei-cheri or Ideiyans* 
suburb was always situated close to the Parei-cheri or Pareiyans* 
suburb in every properly constituted village; but after the god 
feaslana was brought up by a cow-herd, the caste rose in importance, 
and nowadays even Br&hmans will not hesitate to drink butter- 
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milk received at the hands of an Ideiyan. On the other hand, I 
Believe it is not generally allowed that Krishna was brought up by 
a cow-herd: and if he was, it was certainly not by a Tamil cow-herd. 

I have not heard of any traditions of Ideiya conquests or immi¬ 
grations ; and understand that it is generally believed that they have 
lived in the country from time immemorial. The Ideiyans may 
therefore be descendants of one of the primitive castes of the coun¬ 
try : and as a pastoral and nomad state of society always precedes an 
agricultural, it is very possible that they are the most ancient of the 
castes now existing in the country. I am told that they commonly 
bury their dead, a circumstance which goes to connect them with 
the aborigines of South India. The only trace apparently of their 
having ever the lords of any portion of the District is to be found in 
the tradition that Ideiya-kottei was so named by its founder because 
the country round it belonged to a clan of Ideiyans. 

The title ordinarily assumed by Ideiyans is Konan, which I sup¬ 
pose may be identified with the prefix Kon, used in several inscrip¬ 
tions in the Tanjore country; and which Mr. Taylor (see page 72 of 
the Catalogue Raisonnd) believes is used in the sense of and comes 
from the same original root as the English word king, the Saxon 
Koenig, the Hebrew Kohen, &c. If so, it seems probable that some 
Ideiya chiefs ruled over portions of the Tanjore country some centu¬ 
ries ago. Possibly too the Ideiyans of Madura are to be connected 
with the Yadavas who furnished the celebrated dynasty of that 
name, whose reigns are illustrated by the Elliot inscriptions. 

According to the editor of the Abbd Dubois’ work the Ideiyans 
are divided into eight principal divisions, each of which is subdivided 
into eighteen branches ; and none of these associate familiarly with 
any other, except that called the " Branch of charitable works” which 
associates familiarly with the seventeen above it. 

The description of the marriage and funeral ceremonies given by 
the same authority is curious:— 

“ When a bride of the Idaiyar caste enters the ro6m decorated for 
{t the ceremonies of marriage, her followers must pay to the sister of 
« the bridegroom the money called the “ Bride’s room gold,” and the 
“ relations of both parties must see that this praiseworthy custom is 
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<£ adhered to. When the bridegroom betakes himself to the house of 
« the mother-in-law, his young companions arrest him by the way, 
“ and do not release him till he has paid them a piece of gold. On 
" the third day when the favorite amusement of sprinkling saffron- 
“ water on the guests in sport is over, the whole party betake them- 
“ selves to the village tank. The friend of the bridegroom brings a 
“ hoe and a basket and the young husband fills three baskets with 
u earth from the bottom of the tank, while the wife takes them 
“ away and throws the earth behind. They then say “ we have dug 
“a ditch for charity/' This singular practice probably may be 
" explained by remembering that in the arid districts where these 
<f Idaiyar often tend their cattle, the tank is of the greatest import- 
f< ance. So it is, indeed, with many customs which obtain in India 
“ which Europeans think so senseless and which good men oppose 
“with perhaps unnecessary earnestness. Many of these customs 
<f are by no means the immediate fruit of Heathenism; very many 
<{ of them have had a natural origin, and the key to them is now and 
“ then to be found." 

<f In their funeral ceremonies too there are many interesting and 
“ peculiar observances. Among other things, a man of the Marraver 
“ caste, a slave, who styles himself “ the father of the grandfather," 
" comes into the assembly and addresses them in enigmatical and 
“ mysterious language: “ the slave, who intrudes himself of his own 
" “ accord, spreads his foot over the way, and will thrust a spear into 
“ “ the breast of the strong." These Marravers are with few exceptions 
“ plunderers by profession, and are employed therefore as watchers 
“ and policemen. This ceremony seems to indicate an agreement 
“ between the Idaiyar and Marraver, for the protection of their flocks. 
“ See Graul’s Reise Nach Ostindien IV, 175." 

I have not had time to enquire into the truth of this description, 
but I must say it appears to be rather open to question. It is observ¬ 
able that Maravans are not, and so far as I know, never have been 
slaves in any sense of the word: and they certainly are not with 
few exceptions plunderers by profession at the present day. 


TABLE. 
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Twelve Ideiyans were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, viz:— 
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THE YALIYANS are a low and debased tribe, nearly as numer¬ 
ous as the Ideiyans. Their name is supposed to be derived from Valei 
a net, and to have been given to them from their being constantly 
employed in netting game in the jungles. Many of them still live 
by the net; some catch fish; some smelt iron; many are employed 
in carrying on cultivation, and as bearers of burdens, and in ordinary 
cooly wort. The tradition to the effect that a Yaliya woman was 
the mother of the Yallambans seems to show that the Yaliyans must 
be one of the most ancient castes in the country. There are no 
traditions of Valiya invasions or immigrations. 

T HE YJilDANS are a very low caste who get their living in the 
jungles. They are not numerous now, if they were in old times. 
They appear to have been naked savages not very long ago: and 
their civilization is still very far from complete. I suppose they 
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may be identified with the Veddahs of Ceylon. According to Mr. 
Taylor the Yedans were the earliest inhabitants of the Peninsula; 
and were conquered by the Kurumbans, who in turn gave way to 
the Hindus. They are held in the greatest contempt by men of all 
classes: and their name is held to bo expressive of all that is vile 
and contemptible. 

THE KURUMBANS are an insignificant, and not very numerous 
caste. A few of them cultivate the soil on their own account; but 
the majority live by less reputable means. The breeding of sheep 
and goats in wild jungly places is their most common occupation. 
They are probably the descendants of one of the first castes that 
settled in the south, and are supposed to be a branch of the Ideiya 
caste. Mi. Taylor, I observe, (see his Catalogue Raisonn6 passim) 
identifies them with the Kalians; but as I have shown before (see 
p. 50 ante), the question of the origin of the Kurumbans of the 
Madura District is one replete with difficulties. The Abb<5 Dubois 
gives the following account of the Kurumbans of Mysore, and I pre¬ 
sume it will apply equally well to those of the Madura country:— 
“ There are still a great many other detached castes in the southern 
“ parts of India besides those we have mentioned; all living in a state 
“ of degradation and contempt. Amongst others, there is that of the 
“ Kurumbars. The baseness of their nature and their total want of 
“ instruction seem to justify the detestation in which they are held 
“ by the superior castes of Sudras. Their occupation is that of shep- 
“ herds ; but they are not to be confounded with the caste of Herds- 
“ men called Idaiyar and G61ar, who are one of the highest castes 
“ amongthe Sudras, andhave the cows andgoats under their care, while 
“ the others are confined entirely to sheep, of which they have con- 
“ siderable flocks. The meanness of their employment seems to spread 
“ its influence over their manners. Being confined to the society 
“ of their wooly charge, they seem to have contracted the stupid 
“ nature of the animal; and, from the rudeness of their nature, they 
<f are as much beneath the other castes of Hindus, as the sheep, by 
“ their simplicity and imperfect instinct, are beneath the other 
** quadrupeds. The stupidity of the Kurumbar is become proverbial; 
“ and when a person of another caste does anything thoughtless and 
" foolish, he is said to be as stupid as a Kurumban. This sect pre- 
“ vails in the Telugu, Kanarese and Tamil countries, but chiefly in 
from which it appears to have originated, and where they 
<e are still found in great numbers in every District.” 
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The editor’s note suggests that the name is probably derived like 
that of the Kuravan from Kmiru a hillock, though generally derived 
from the word Kurru small, “ they being very diminutive in stature.”. 
I doubt however whether this is so, and it would also appear to be 
doubtful whether the Kurumbans of the Madura District are identi¬ 
cally the same caste as those found on the Nilagiri hills, who are 
described by Mr. Pope as being weird little beings whose principal 
business is conjuring. 

The derivation of the name is believed in Madura to be Kurumbei, 
the name of a particular kind of sheep. Can it have any connection 
with Kudumi ? Kalla boys, as has been shown before, are called 
Kudumba PUleis because they wear only a single tuft of hair : and 
perhaps the Kurumbans owe their name to a like custom. The inter¬ 
change of “ d ” and “ r ” is so common in all parts of India that no 
objection on the score of difference of radical letters conld be raised. 
Possibly the Kurumbans~were the first of the Tamil castes to borrow 
the fashion of wearing the Kudumi from the Hindus who invaded 
the South. 

THE POLEIYANS have always been the prsedial slaves of the 
Kunuvans before described. According to the Survey Account they 
are the aborigines of the Palani hills, and may be classified with the 
Solagars of the Mysore country and the Irulans of the mountains 
which divide Coimbatoor from the Wynkd country. 

With them the marriage ceremony consists merely of a declaration 
of consent made by both parties at a feast to which all their relatives 
are invited. 

The only other fact deserving notice in connection with their 
manners and customs is their mode of dealing with small-pox epide¬ 
mics. As soon as a case occurs in any one of their villages a cordon 
is immediately drawn round it and access to other villages is denied 
to all the inhabitants of the infected locality, who at once desert their 
homes and camp out for a sufficiently long period. The individual 
attacked is left to his fate ; and no medicine is exhibited to him, as 
it is supposed that the malady is brought on solely by the just 
displeasure of the Gods. 

The Poleiyans bury their dead. 

THE PALLIYA jST S are another mountain caste: but of a far 
lower type of humanity than the Poleiyans. In fact they are savages 
and decline to adopt the most simple usages of ordinary men, having 
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neither houses, clothes nor any kind of property. Roaming over the 
hills, they satisfy hunger with such roots and fruits as they can find 
by search, and occasionally a little wild honey. They carefully shun 
the society of civilised men, and will never approach a stranger except 
upon the offer of a piece of tobacco or a strip of cloth, for both of 
which commodities they show a great natural fondness. I have been 
informed however by a gentleman accustomed to visit the parts in 
which the Palliyans live, that a few of them have been induced to 
act as beaters for game, and have to his knowledge considerably 
improved in personal appearance and intelligence since their employ¬ 
ment and the receipt of remuneration for their services. And such 
being the case, it would seem to be reasonable to hope that the whole 
caste may some day be brought to adopt a more civilised mode of 
life. They are gentle in disposition, and show no inclination to rob 
their neighbours. 

It is always hazardous to speculate upon these matters, but it would 
seem to be by no means improbable that these unfortunates are the 
descendants of some partially civilised caste which was centuries ago 
dispossessed of its hereditary lands on the hills by a merciless inva¬ 
sion, or else nearly swept away by some ghastly epidemic, and being 
at once unable to acquire new lands on the hills and unwilling to 
descend into tho plains rapidly sank into barbarism. There can be 
no question but that the Palani and Travancore mountains have been 
far more widely cultivated than they are at present: and many parts 
of India afford evidence of the fact that extensive tracts of country 
have sometimes been suddenly deserted by all their inhabitants, and 
from a state of careful culture returned to one of nature. However 
it may have been in this case, the Palliyans are so like ordinary 
Tamils in physiognomy and physique that it is difficult to believe 
that they belong to another and earlier type. 

According to the census returns only two individuals of the caste 
existed in 1850: but this is_of course not true. Several families are 
known to be existent, though how many it is impossible to guess. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tamil traders and merchants.—The Settis.—Their niggard¬ 
liness.—The Sdndns.—The Kuravans.—Tamil manufac¬ 
turers and laborers.—The Kammdlans or Pdnchdla .— 
Their pretensions.—The Weavers. — Kei-kolans. — Sdliyans. 
— Saluppans. —Inferior castes.—The Vdnihans. — Kusa - 
— Uppiliyans. —- Iluvakans .— II 7 ashermen. — Barbers. 
— Chahkilians . — Fishermen. — Sembadavans. — Savalakd- 
rans. — Kareiydns.—The Paravas.—Their history and 
occupations. — MSthakarans. — Sikilkdrans. — Semmdns. — 
Kdtth&dis.—The Pariahs.—Their position in society .— 
Divisions and subdivisions.—Derivation of the word .'— 
Origin of the caste.—The Ddsis or dancing girls . 

The Tamil Traders and merchants belong usually to the following 
classes, viz:— 

1* The Settis. 

2. The S&n&ns. 

3. The Kuravans. 

THE SETTIS (Chettis) are properly speaking the only Tamil caste 
entitled to trade in these degenerate days. There are upwards of fifty 
thousand of them engaged in buying and selling jewels, cotton, grain, 
&c., and in lending money on interest, in almost every town village 
and hamlet in the District. Some of them are exceedingly rich, and 
occupy a somewhat respectable position in society: but the majority 
are not in very prosperous circumstances, and are greatly despised on 
account of their mean and grasping natures. So much so that the 
word Settn, which properly means traffic, is commonly used in the 
Madura District for niggardliness. 
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Those of them who call themselves N&ttu-kottei Settis in particular 
are notorious for their greed: and most amusing stories are told about 
them. However wealthy they may be, they usually live in the most 
penurious manner ; and they will never by any chance show mercy 
to a debtor so long as he shall have a penny left, or the chance of 
earning one. However to make some amends for their rapacity, they 
are in the habit of spending large sums now and then in works of 
charity. And whatever their faults may be, they are most excellent 
men of business. Indeed, until quite lately the good faith and 
honesty of a N&ttu-kottei Setti were proverbial: and are even now 
conspicuous. 

The other Settis belong commonly to the two following sub¬ 
divisions :— 

1. Ariyur Settis. 

2. liriilr Settis. 

The N&ttu-kottei Settis claim to be a good caste : and assert that 
they emigrated to this District thousands of years ago from a town 
called K&veri-pattanam (see ante page 28) in consequence of an 
intolerable persecution But the other Settis will not admit the truth 
of their story : and affect to despise them greatly, alleging even that 
they are the bastard descendants of a Mahometan man and a Kalla 
woman. The word Nkttu-kottei is said to be a corruption of N&tta- 
rasang-kottei, the name of a small village near Sivagangei. But the 
derivation appears to he doubtful. 

With the tradition respecting the emigration from Kaveri-pattanam 
should he compared the tradition given above touching the settle¬ 
ment of Vcllalans in the country. That Settis should have come 
south from a great commercial city destroyed by a storm-wave is 
sufficiently credible. 

THE SAGANS are a very low caste, whose proper occupation is 
extracting juice from the fruit-stalk of the coco-palm. Those of them 
who are so employed climb with marvellous rapidity and dexterity, 
and do their work with a neatness well worthy of observation. But 
they are far too numerous to find all of them employment, as toddy- 
drawers ; and they are usually petty traders. They are about as 
numerous as the Settis. 


TABLE. 
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Eight S&nans were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, and 
the following were the results obtained, viz :— 
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I presume they belong to the same tribe as the S&n&ns of the Tin- 
nevelly District, about whose devil-worship Dr. Caldwell wrote his 
well-known pamphlet, and so many of whom have been converted ; 
but for some reason or other the S&n&ns of Madura have not taken 
very kindly to Christianity. 

THE KURA VANS are a tribe of homeless vagabonds who wander 
about the country in tents like Gipsies, hawking goods, fortune-tell¬ 
ing, and pilfering whatever they can lay their hands upon. They 
deal largely in salt, which they carry from the Government salt-pans 
on the coast into the interior : and on their return to the coast they 
load their beasts of burden with grain and such other commodities as 
may be likely to find a ready sale there. Others of them make 
boxes and baskets of bamboo, twigs and palmyra-leaves. Others 
breed pigs and donkeys. Others collect honey and other jungle 
products. They are a drunken, dissolute race, abhorred by all res¬ 
pectable men and with good reason. 

We now come to the Tamil manufacturers and laborers., 
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THE KAMMALANS, said to be descended from the offspring of 
a Br&hman and a Setti -woman, are a group of five allied castes—hence 
their name Panchala—consisting of over 50,000 artisans of the fol¬ 
lowing descriptions, viz: gold-and-silver-smiths, carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, stone-cutters, and lastly all who are employed in the working 
up of metals. Of these the gold-and-silver smiths are of course the 
most respected. They wear the sacred thread, call themselves 
Ach&ryas and Ayyars, and decline to give precedence even to 
Br&hmans. 

In Ceylon the goldsmiths are the third in rank of the inferior 
castes (see ante page 36) and the following extract from Upham's 
work quoted above may be usefully consulted:— 1 

“ 3. The Goldsmiths.” 

“ Because they work in copper, brass and silver, they are called 
“ Cammakarayo, which word signifies workers in metals, and because 
“ they work in gold, they are called Suwannakarayo, which word 
“ signifies workers in gold ” 

“ Because they work in iron they are called Ayokarayo, which 
“ word signifies workers in iron. As these people were found useful 
“ to society, they were complimented with the name of Achariyo, 
" which word signifies masters, and is expressed in Cingalese by 
“ the word Gooroowarayo, masters.” 

“ Because they are in the habit of making old things new, they 
“ are called Nawankaranno, which word signifies makers of new; 
“ and because they know how to make things new, they are called 
“ Nawandanno, that is, knowers of the art of making new things 
“ out of old.” 

“ Because they melt their metal and form a vessel, they are called 
u Lokuruwo, that is founders or makers of vessels with melted metal. 
u They are sometimes called Cammaro, which word is a corruption of 
“ Camburo, which is a term of reproach given to them because they 
<f take employment from high and low. Kamburanawa signifies to 
u become subject or slave.” 

The Carpenters of Ceylon are said to be next in rank below the 
goldsmiths: but it is added in a note that:— 

* The Carpenters are in some places considered by many as belong¬ 
ing to the goldsmith caste, but this is not authorized by any book.” 
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Nine smiths were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, and 
he following were the results obtained, viz :— 
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Next in importance to the Kamm&lans are the weavers, of whom 
there are three Tamil castes, the Kei-kolans, S&liyans and the Salup- 
pans. 

THE KEI-KOLANS (vulgarly keikkiliyans) are by far the 
more numerous of the three. They are not skilful workmen 
and weave only coarse white cloths. The N&yakkan kings were 
not satisfied with their workmanship, and sent for colonies of 
foreign weavers, whose descendants now far out-number the Tamil 
weavers. 

THE SALIYANS are little if anything more skilful. They weave 
chiefly coarse colored cloths for womens wear. 

THE SALXJPPANS weave only gunny^bags and the coarsest 
kinds of fabrics. 



Twelve weavers were measured and weighed hy Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, viz:— 
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After these come several very low castes, which it is extremely 
difficult to arrange in their proper order, as respects the estimation 
in which they are severally held. ..Whether or no they were ever con¬ 
nected one with another in ancient times, it is impossible to say. But 
they have nothing in common now, and as a rule they neither eat 
together nor intermarry. 

THE VANIKANS are usually occupied in extracting vegetable 
oils from various seeds, principally rape-seed. As a rule the oil- 
extractor. buys the oil-containing substance from farmers, and 
himself sells the oil. 

THE KITS AVANS are potters, men proverbial for ignorance and 
stupidity; and are despised accordingly. 

UPPILIYANS, so called from uppw, salt, prepare salt and 
saltpeter by lixiviating earth. See page 24, Part I. 
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THE 1LUVAKANS earn a livelihood by distilling arrack. They 
are considered to be a particularly infamous race by all orthodox 
Hindus, inasmuch as they provide men with the means of getting 
drunk and making beasts of themselves. 

THE YANNANS are the washermen who wash for the respectable 
castes. Those who have seen the abominable substances which it is 
their lot to make clean, cannot feel any surprise at the contempt 
with which their occupation is regarded. 

The Pothara-vanndns are of a still lower status, as they wash for 
Pariahs, Pallans, and other low castes. 

THE AMBATTANS shave the heads and bodies of all the better 
Tamil castes : and seeing that skin diseases and filthiness of person 
are not uncommon in Madura, and that one and the same razor is 
used on hundreds of individuals, barbers are not unnaturally looked 
upon as a very unclean and abominable race of men. 

They are many of them doctors and surgeons as well as barbers, 
and their women are commonly employed as midwives. 

THE CHAKKILIANS are dressers of leather and makers of 
slippers, harness, and other leathern things. They are men of indes¬ 
cribably drunken and filthy habits, and their morals are very bad. 
They are of course regarded with the greatest abhorrence. Curiously 
enough their women are held to be of the Padmani kind, that is to 
say of peculiar beauty of face and form, and are also said to be very 
virtuous. It is well known however that Zamindars and other rich 
men $re very fond of intriguing with them, particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paramagudi where they live in great numbers. 

THE FISHERMEN belong to ^several castes. They are usually 
called Sembadavans if they fish in tanks and streams ; and Sarnia - 
kdra/ns if they fish in the sea. Those again who live on the sea-coast, 
Jcarei, are also called Kareiyans. Some of them are Mahometans and 
some of them are Paravans. 

These last were the earliest converts made by the Portuguese: and 
resorted to the first Roman Catholic Church in Madura before the 
time of Robert de Nobilibus. They are constantly spoken of by the 
Jesuits. After they lost the protection of the Portuguese they sank 
into great poverty and wretchedness. 

THE PARAYAS of the District appear from the list to have 
numbered only five and thirty in 1850-51. This seems very strange. 

10 ' 



Formerly they were very numerous along the whole coast from Cape 
Comorin to the P&mbam Pass ; and I know of no reason why they 
should have died out. I can only account for the fact of their few¬ 
ness (if indeed it be a fact, which I doubt) by supposing that most 
of them are now either Roman Catholics or Labbeis, i. e. Mahometan 
converts, and appear as such in the census returns. 

It appears from a letter of Father Martin dated 1st June 1700, 
that when the Portuguese first came to India, they found the Para- 
vas groaning under the yoke of the Mahometans, and assisted them 
to shake it off on condition of their becoming Christians. 

TheParavas flourished after this, and built many substantial villages. 
But they became poor and wretched after the decline of the Portu¬ 
guese power: and when this letter was written, were in a very 
miserable condition. 

There is an interesting account of this caste to be found in article 
V of Volume IV of the R. A. Society’s Journal, written by a native 
of Ceylon. It is therein stated that the Paravas rank first amongst 
the Tamil tribes of fishermen, and are generally allowed to have 
been the earliest navigators in the Indian Ocean; whilst one writer 
very ingeniously identifies them with the “ Paravaim” of the time 
of Solomon. They were badly treated by the Mahometans, but 
befriended by the Portuguese, and afterwards by the Dutch. They 
were divided into thirteen classes, and maintained themselves by 
diving for pearl-oysters, chanks and coral, and by fishing, and deal¬ 
ing m cloth and other goods. They differed but little from other 
Tamil tribes in physique and manners and customs. Their origin 
was involved in obscurity. Some traditions made them out to be 
descendants of a Brahman and a low caste woman: others that they 
were the offspring of a Setti woman and begotten clandestinely by a 
Kuravan. They themselves declared that they were of the race of 
Varuna, the God of the Sea; and had sprung into existence from the 
sacked lake Sarawana, Whatever their origin may have been, the 
writer of the article had no doubt that the Paravas had once been a 
very powerful race, and had a succession of Kings who lived for 
some time at a place called Uttara Kosamangay. And he says that 
in the Adiparva section of the Mahab’h&rata one of their Kings is 
represented to have been ruling on the banks of the Jumna. The 
57th story of the Mad’hura St’hala Pur&na would seem to throw light 
upon the condition of the Paravas in ancient times, and to give 
weight to the opinion of the writer of the above paper. 
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THE M&THAKARANS live "by making baskets of bambu leaves 
and other materials. 

‘THE SIKILKARANS are knife-grinders, and wander about in 
quest of work from village to village. 

THE SEMMANS burn and sell lime for building purposes. 

THE KTJTTHADIS are vagabond dancers, pantomimists, actors, 
marionette exhibitors, &c. 

THE PAREIYANS (Pariahs) are very numerous. Their original 
occupation is said to have been beating the parei or tom-tom at 
funerals : but as they increased and multiplied they were obliged to 
do indiscriminately all kinds of menial and degrading work. They 
are now employed everywhere as prsedial slaves, scavengers, burners 
and buriers of corpses, musicians and the like; and where there are 
Europeans, as gentlemen's servants. They are still theoretically 
loathed and despised by all but a few of the lowest classes of natives ; 
their touch defiles ; and their mere presence is believed to taint the 
air. They are obliged to live apart from their employers in separate 
quarters, called the Parei-cheri, and must never come near a Brah¬ 
man or a Vellalan or indeed any respectable man. But they are so 
numerous and so useful, that they are gradually pushing their way 
into a better position : and their existence can no longer be altogether 
ignored by their betters, more particularly in large towns. Their 
officious zeal and activity make them valuable allies, or rather the 
principal supporters of the right-hand caste in the periodical disputes 
between the two cc hands:” in which they always range themselves 
against the Pallans, whom they affect to regard with the loftiest con¬ 
tempt and most unmitigated aversion. 

According to Professor Wilson's glossary of Indian terms, the 
Pareiyans are said to be subdivided into thirteen groups, of which 


the names are the following:— 

1. Y alluva-parei. 

8. 

Ambu-parei. 

2. 

T&tha-parei. 

9. 

Vaduga-parei 

3. 

Tangal&na-parei. 

10. 

Aliya-parei. 

4 

Durchali-parei. 

11. 

Valei-parei. 

•5. 

Kuli-parei. 

12. 

Vettiy&r-parei 

6. 

Tiya-parei. 

13. 

Koliya-parei, 

7. 

Murasa-parei. 
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Representatives of nearly all these subdivisions are to be found 
in the District. The Yalluvans are by far the most respectable, 
inasmuch as they act as Gurus or spiritual pastors to the others, and 
cannot be reproached to the same extent as other Pariahs on account 
of the filthiness of their lives and habits. Tiru-vail u van, the celebrat¬ 
ed Tamil poet, belonged to this family. 

The T&tha-pureiyans often wander about as religious beggars of 
the Vishnava sect, and subsist entirely on alms given to them by all 
classes of people. 

The Tangaldna or Tonda-pareiyans are perhaps the most numer¬ 
ous group, and with the exception of the Yalluvans, the most respect¬ 
able. They are usually employed as cultivators and prsedial slaves: 
but some of them are petty traders, some artisans, some domestic 
servants, some horse-keepers and the like. 

The Durchdli-pareiyans are said to be distinguished from others 
as being eaters of frogs, mussels, jackals, &c., but the name does not 
appear to be well known in Madura. 

The Tiya-pareiyans belong properly to Malabar: I am not aware 
that any families of them are fixed inhabitants of the District. 

The Miirasn-pareiyans play on a kind of tom-tom. 

The Ambu-pareiyans as the name implies live properly by hunt¬ 
ing wild animals with bow and arrow. They act as shik&ris or 
beaters to Zamind&rs and others, when engaged in hunting in the 
jungles. 

The Vaduga-pctreiyans belong properly to the Telugu country 
and Yishnava sect: and are said to be hippo-phagisfcs. They are often 
employed as palanquin bearers. 

The Aliya-pareiyans appear to be a tribe, whose sole peculiarity 
consists in addressing their fathers by the title of Alei and their 
mothers by that of A1&. Many of them are employed in dressing 
skins for exportation, &c. 

The Valei-pareiyctns, as the name implies, live properly by netting 
birds, and work of a similar nature. 

The Vettiydn-pareiyans properly beat tom-toms and act as under¬ 
takers at funerals. They also attend as tom-tom beaters when other 
ceremonies are performed; and eke out a living by hawking goods 
and doing odd jobs of various kinds. Some of them are to he found 
in every' village; their services being indispensably necessary where- 
ever Hindus five in numbers. 



The KSliya-pareiyans weave cloths of a coarse description. 

The subordinate groups of the Pariah caste are very numerous: 
and it would be a thankless task to attempt to enumerate and des¬ 
cribe them all with accuracy. The most prominent of them are 
perhaps the following, viz:— 

The Perum-pareiyans who are a better sort of Pariahs, employed 
principally as gentlemen's servants, <fcc. 

The Egdlis are washermen by profession. As they wash only for 
Pariahs, and have to handle the filthiest and most disgusting of rags, 
the contempt with which they are regarded can be readily understood. 

The Tamila-pareiyans are usually merchants, and are regarded as 
men of some substance and respectability. 

The Kudi-pilleis are the barbers who shave Pariahs. Their occu¬ 
pation must be a most unpleasant one : and they are viewed with 
special abhorrence. 

The Pola-pareiyans make mats, baskets, &c., of barnbu, rushes, 
osiers, and similar materials. 

The Tavalei-tinnum-pare iyans are so called because they eat 
frogs. Possibly this is only the local name of the Durch&Ii tribe. 

The Mannal-k&dei-tinnum-pareiyans eat manual k&deis, a large, 
coarse kind of frog or toad which buries itself deep in the soil. 

The A ruttu-kattdtha-pareiyans are so called because their widows 
are not allowed to re-marry. The observance of this high-caste 
custom causes them to be somewhat respected. 

The Eiya-and-ammei-j) areiyans are in the habit of addressing 
their fathers and mothers respectively by those two titles. 

The Tdtti-pareiyans are to be found in every village. They are 
the village scavengers and messengers; and a certain number of 
them are paid for their services by Government. 

The Ottaga-Jcdrans are spinners of cotton thread. When work is 
slack, they till the soil, and do other kinds of work. 

The Kottaga-Jcdrans are mostly rough-riders and grooms. 

The Sanku-p areiyans wear shells on the left arm, and are thereby 
readily distinguished. They blow conches at ceremonies, and do 
various kinds of work. 
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The Solagii-lcaUi-pareiyaiis live chiefly by winnowing paddy and 
other kinds of grain. 

The Arippu-k&mns wash sand for gold, where gold is procurable. 
It is said that they find very minute particles of the precious metal 
in the Yeigoi, but not in sufficient abundance to repay their 
exertions. 

The Saliya-pareiyans are generally hawkers of cheap waros. 

The Uppareiyans are scavengers, remove night-soil, &c. 

The Malei-pareiyans or hill Pariahs, are a tribe who cultivate 
lands on the Palani and other mountains. The Yirupakshi paleiya- 
k&ran (Poligar) settled a number of Pariahs, Poleiyans, and others of 
the lowest castes on the Palanis, about 250 years ago.; and so laid 
the foundations of the present hill colony. 

Such are the best known subdivisions of the great Pariah tribe. 
More might undoubtedly be found out by diligent enquiry: but pro¬ 
bably enough has been said about them. 

With regard to the alleged derivation of the word Pareiyan from 
parei a drum, it appears to me that it is too specious to be unhesitat¬ 
ingly accepted. Names similar to Pareiyan have been given to low 
castes in more than one part of South India, and beating the drum 
could never have been the principal occupation of large numbers of 
men. It seems more reasonable to suppose, that the word Pareiyan 
is cognate to the low-caste-name Polayan in Malaysia, and Palliyan 
and Poleiyan in Tamil. Perhaps the name is derived from pulai or 
palu flesh, and was given to those who ate flesh and carrion. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the Pareiyans of to-day are 
the descendants of aboriginal tribes who succumbed like the Vali- 
yans, Yedans and others to the attacks of invaders: and that their 
ranks have been from time to time swollen by accessions of indivi¬ 
duals driven out of other castes on account of heinous offences 
against caste etiquette, and by accessions of illegitimate children of 
individuals belonging to different castes. An out-caste would natur¬ 
ally consort with the Pariahs of towns and villages in preference to 
incurring the risk of a life in the jungles amongst the Yedans or 
Yaliyans: and moreover his want of skill and aptitude for a wild 
mode of life would stand in the way of his adopting it. 



Twelve Pariahs were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, viz :— 
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THE DASIS, the dancing girls attached to Pagodas. They are 
each of them married to an idol when quite young; and judging 
from appearances, their stony husbands would seem to be by no 
means incapable of performing the most important of marital duties. 
Their male children usually call themselves Muthalis and Pilleis, if in 
good circumstances; and have no difficulty in acquiring a decent 
position in society. The female children are generally brought up 
to the trade of the mothers : but are occasionally raised by irregular 
marriages with low-caste men to a better kind of life. It is custom¬ 
ary with a few castes to present their superfluous daughters to the 
Pagodas with a view to their being brought up as Dasis. And 
sometimes, perhaps not very rarely, promising children are sold to 
Dasis for the same purpose. As a rule, the Dasis of Madura are 
very deficient in good looks ; and Very bad dancers. 
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CHIP TEE IV. 

Foreign castes.—The Vadukans.—Their subdivisions . — 
Tottiyans♦—Their origin and history.—Their manners 
and customs.—Their subdivisions.—The JReddis. — Anap- 
pans.—^KAppiliyans.—Roman Catholics .— Mahometans .— 
Their subdivisions.—The Labbeis . —Foreign traders .— 
The Kavareis .— Kdmattis .— Kanarese.-—Foreign weavers . 
—JTie P attu-ndl-harans or silk-weavers .— SSdans .— 
The SSniyans.—The Ottans or tank-diggers.—The Muchis . 
— Dombans. —Jangams. — Rdjputs .— Mahrattas . 

Haying run through the principal Tamil castes I now come to the 
foreigners, amongst whom Telugus are the most numerous. 

Soon after the establishment of the N&yakkan Dynasty the Telugu 
immigrants became so numerous and grew so influential that some 
of the Jesuit priests of Madura appear to have regarded them as 
constituting together with the Br&hmans the people of Madura. 
“ Les Badages,” or the Vadukans were clearly the most eminent caste 
in every respect, and with a few exceptions the Tamils were quite 
thrown into the shade. This state of things has ceased to he : but 
even at the present day the poorest and most ignorant Telugu bangle- 
seller is disposed to give himself airs, and to affect a certain superiori¬ 
ty over Tamils of considerably better condition than himself. 

THE VADUKANS.—This caste, or I should rather say aggregate 
of castes, comprises most of the Telugu tribes and families now to bo 
found in the Madura District. Indeed the term Vadukan seems to 
be applied indiscriminately to all individuals of Telugu extraction. 
Vadukans are usually Vaishnavites: and wear the sacred thread. 
They burn and do not bury their dead. Their principal subdivisions 
seem to be the following, viz:— 

1. The Kavarei subdivision. 

2. The Golla do. 

3. The Reddi do. 

A The Kammava do. 

5. The Tottiya or Kambala do. 

Of these the three last are agricultural, and accordingly must be 
first noticed 
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THE TOTTIYANS OR KAMBALATTAR are the most numer¬ 
ous of the foreign castes of cultivators settled in the Madura country. 
They appear to be for the most part descendants of a tribe which 
about four or five centuries ago occupied a tract of country north of 
the town of Vijayanagar, but having been driven thence by Mahome¬ 
tan oppression sought and obtained protection in the dominions of 
the R&yar of Yijayanagar, subsequently many individuals of the tribe 
came south from time to time, and cleared and occupied the western 
parts of the Madura kingdom, more particularly as we shall see here¬ 
after about the beginning of the 16th century, when thousands 
immigrated under the leadership of adventurous chieftains, who hoped 
to make their fortunes by opening up the then almost uninhabited 
country north and west of Dindigul. 

Whilst the Nayakkans were ruling the country, most of the Totti- 
yans found employment under them and the Poligars, as Soldiers 
Peons and armed retainers. But under the British Government 
they became perforce ordinary ryots. Their most common vernacu¬ 
lar is Telugu, and they form a foreign and in many respects distinct 
community : hut most of them have learnt Tamil, and it appears that 
a not inconsiderable minority have ceased to speak their native lan¬ 
guages, and know only the language of their adopted country. 

The religion and customs of the Tottiyans are so peculiar that I 
must find space to describe a few of them. They are in the first 
place an uncommonly industrious and energetic race, and great pro¬ 
ficients in the art of reclaiming waste-lands: and their settlement in 
the country has undoubtedly been of tlie very greatest advantage to 
it. They are, however on the other hand said to be rather more dis¬ 
solute than other castes. Possibly their notorious passion for cock- 
fighting and hunting may have lowered their moral tone. 

According to Ward's quaintly worded Survey Account they out¬ 
wardly profess the Vaishnava faith: but in private each family:— 
“ has its household deity, which is instituted by a sanctimonious 
“ consecration of some relics of their departed relatives, chiefly of 
“ those women who have burned themselves on the funeral pile of 
fc their husbands, and of those who have led a reputed chaste and 

Continent life or have died vestals, to whom their first prayers and 
“ devotions are made and consequently looked up to as Divine dis- 
“ pensers of health happiness and prosperity." 

According to the same authority they never consult a Brahman 
for any purpose, and are spiritually guided by Gurus of their own 

11 
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caste (see Part III, page 1G0 post) who are styled Kodangi Nayak- 
kans, and are supposed to be deeply learned in astrology and theology. 
These persons officiate as priests at all weddings funerals and other 
important ceremonies ; and also perform the ordinary business of a 
Guru. And they enjoy many hereditary privileges of office, one of 
which is to lie with the wives of their disciples whenever they feel 
inclined. 

The wedding ceremonies are performed in the following manner. 
A marriage having been agreed to by the relations of both parties, 
and pronounced auspicious by the Kodangi N&yakkans, two booths 
are erected outside the limits of the village and decked with leaves 
of the Pong u, tree, the sacred tree of the caste. In each of them is 
placed a bullock-saddle, and upon these the bridegroom and bride 
are seated whilst the relations are marshalled and addressed by the 
priest. After this the price of the bride, which consists usually of 
seven Jcalams of hambw grain, is solemnly carried under a canopy of 
white cloth towards the house of the bride’s father, its approach 
being heralded by music and dancing. The procession is met by 
the friends of the bride who receive the price; and all go together 
to the bride’s house. Here betel-nut is distributed, and congratula¬ 
tions exchanged. After this the whole party is led to the bride’s 
booth by the priest, who now receives at the hands of the bridegroom 
a small chain of black beads and a tiny circlet of gold. After reach¬ 
ing the bride’s booth, the priest ties the chain round her neck, and 
attaches the circlet to her forehead; and the wedding is thereby 
completed. Feasting then goes on for a week or so, and the cere¬ 
monies terminate. 

After marriage it is customary for Tottiya women to cohabit with 
their husbands’ brothers and near relatives and with their uncles : 
and so far from any disgrace attaching to them in consequence, their 
priests compel them to keep tip the custom if by any chance they 
are unwilling. Outside the family circle they affect to be strictly 
chaste: and perhaps as a rule widows and. maidens are deterred 
from indulging in roving amours by the severe penalties which fol¬ 
low detection. Until the British took possession of the country, it 
was customary when a widow or maiden was found guilty of an 
intrigue with a man not of her own family and not of a superior 
caste, to cause two men of the Chakkili caste to put the guilty pair 
to death hi. some lonely jungle. Nowadays the penalty is exclu¬ 
sion from caste. 
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Self-cremation was habitually practised by Tottiya widows in the 
times anterior to British domination: and great respect was always 
shown to the memory of such as observed the custom. Small tombs 
termed TM-panjan-Jcdvils were erected in their honor on the high 
roads, and at these oblations were once a year offered to the Manes 
of the deceased heroines. Sati was not however compulsory among 
them, and if a widow lived at all times a perfectly chaste and reli¬ 
gious life, she was honored equally with such as performed the rite. 

So late as 1813 the ancient system of ordeal by boiling ghee was 
still in vogue amongst the Tottiyans in the Tondiman’s country— 
and all civil disputes wereMetermined by Panchayams or Juries of 
the leading men. 

Both men and women are specially addicted to the practice of 
magic, and are on that account regarded with great awe by the popu¬ 
lation generally. But they are specially celebrated for their power 
of curing snake-bites by means of mystical incantations. The origi¬ 
nal inventor of this mode of treatment (? is it mesmerism) has been 
deified and is worshipped under the name of Pambal-amman. 

The Tottiyans are stated by Ward to differ considerably in point of 
features and physiognomy from the other castes of the country: and 
no doubt this is so, as they can have nothing in common with most 
of them as respects origin. 

In the matter of dress the men are distinguished by a love for 
brightly-colored handkerchiefs, which they wear round their heads 
in place of turbands; the women by wearing several rows of red 
glass beads round their necks, and a profusion of metal and earthen¬ 
ware bangles on their arms, and by omitting to cover the upper part 
of the body. This last peculiarity is not however observable in the 
case of the women of the Poligars, who follow the fashions of ordi¬ 
nary Hindu women. 

The agnomen commonly adopted by men of this caste is Nayakkan. 

According to Ward the Tottiyans are subdivided into nine castes 
none of which intermarry with another, and of which only six are 
known.iii the Madura District, viz;— 

1. The Chellav&r. 

2. The Pallav&r, or cow-herds. 

3. The Yallakavar, or K&ppiliyar. 

4 The Tokkalav&r, or Northern tribe. 

o. The Errasinnavar, or Shepherds, 

6. The Kurivar, or Shepherds. 
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But this classification is probably incorrect. The caste subdivi¬ 
sions are very numerous and perplexing: and Captain Ward’s 
information cannot always be relied on. 

The Falla v hr would seem to be either identical with or a part of 
the Golla subdivision. The K&ppili is not, I am told, a Telugu 
caste but a Kanarese. 

THE KAMMAVANS are a subdivision of the Tottiyan caste. I 
am not aware in what respects they differ in origin and characteris¬ 
tics from the ordinary Tottiyans. The difference is probably very 
trifling. 

. THE KEDDIS are a purely agricultural caste: and apparently 
stand in the same relation to other Telugu castes as the Vellalans to 
other Tamil. They are reputed to be excellent farmers, energetic, 
orderly in their behaviour, of frugal habits, and in most ways 
respectable members of society. They are also said to be a physi¬ 
cally finer race than most of the Tamil castes. The relations of the 
sexes amongst them seem to require revision. 


Five “ Gentoos” were measured and weighed by Doctor Joseph, 
and the following were the results obtained, viz:— 
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THE ANAPPANS are Kanarese. They are a small and obscure 
caste: and I have no information respecting them. 

THE KAPPILIYANS are also Kanarese: and a more numerous 
caste. I have nothing particular to say about them. A few of the 
original Poligars were Kanarese; and it is to be presumed that the 
Kappiliyans immigrated under their auspices. They are considered 
to be a decent and respectable race of farmers; and do not often 
come before the Criminal Courts as “ accused persons.’ 1 Their most 
common agnomen is “ Kaundan.” 

Lastly, a large number of Roman Catholics and Mahometans are 
cultivators. Many of them are men of considerable substance. The 
Roman Catholics are nearly all of the Tamil race: and they are 
included amongst the foreign castes solely on account of their reli¬ 
gion, which estranges them from their countrymen far more com¬ 
pletely than would any difference of blood or color. They are 
usually sober well-conducted men, obedient to their spiritual pastors, 
and causing but little trouble to the magistracy, except occasionally 
in the matter of land disputes. The Mahometans are more trouble¬ 
some : and often indulge in a series of riots and tights, ostensibly 
about matters of caste and religion, which the Magistrate can check 
only by the exercise of great prudence and tact. 

THE MAHOMETANS appear to belong to five principal divi¬ 
sions, namely:— 

1. The Saiyads or direct descendants of the prophet. 

2. The Shelcs , or descendants of the immediate friends and fol¬ 
lowers of Mahomet. 

3. The Pathdns , or descendants of Kutbuddin (?) and his fol¬ 
lowers. 

A The Labbeis , or Rauttans as they are more commonly called, 
who are of mixed parentage, being descendants of Mahometans and 
Hindfts or aborigines. 

5. The Mog'halSy the descendants of Tartar chiefs who followed 
Tamerlane into India. 

Of these five divisions the first four are very numerous, particu¬ 
larly the Labbeis: whilst the last is not numerous. Most of the 
Mahometans of the District belong it is said to the Kanaphat sect. 
A minority profess the Shaphai form of the faith, and a few belong 
to the Shiya, Rabzi and Y&habi sects. 
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Tradition says that Mahometans first settled in Madura in the 
year 1050 A. D., having invaded it under the leadership of one 
Malik-ul-mulk: and that the expedition was accompanied by a great 
prophet styled Hazarat Aliar Shall Saheb, whose remains were 
buried in a spot a little to the south of the Hazur Kacheri in 
Madura. Other invasions, which Will be noticed in the historical 
portion of the manual, led to further settlements; and the Mahome¬ 
tans are now numerous in the District. 

The Mahometans live for the most part by cultivation and trade : 
and a few of them are said to be exceedingly wealthy. But as a 
rule, they are apparently not sufficiently energetic and pains-taking 
to make their fortunes; and as they are far too proud to do hard 
work of any kind, the majority of them are very poor. 

THE LABBEIS are a curious caste said by some to be the 
descendants of Hindus forcibly converted to the Mahometan faith 
some centuries ago. It seems most probable however that they are 
of mixed blood. They are comparatively a fine strong active race, 
and generally contrive to keep themselves in easy circumstances. 
Many of them live by traffic. Many are smiths, and do excellent 
work as such. Others are fishermen, boatmen and the like. They 
are to be found in great numbers in the Zamind&ris, particularly 
near the sea-coast. 

We have now arrived at the second principal division. 

Foreign traders consist of Kavareis, Khmattis, and Kanarese, of 
whom:— 

THE KAVAREIS, or Balingas as they are called in Telugu, are 
the most numerous and the most important. This caste is a sub¬ 
division or rather component part of the large tribe of Vadukans, 
which has been spoken of before under the head of “ foreign culti¬ 
vators/' The Kavareis are most commonly manufacturers and 
sellers of bangles made of a particular kind of earth found only in 
one or two parts of the District; and those engaged in this traffic 
usually call themselves “ Chettis” or merchants. When otherwise 
employed as spinners, dyers, painters, and the like, they take the 
title of N&yakkan. It is customary with these as with other N&yak- 
kans to wear the sacred thread: but I am informed that the descend¬ 
ants of the N&yakkan Kings, who are now living at Vellei-kuricchi, 
do not conform to this usage on the ground that they are at present 
in a state of impurity and degradation, and consequently ought not 
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to wear the sacred emblem. The Kavareis appear to be as a rule 

quiet inoffensive people: not very well to do, and not in any way 
conspicuous. 

Of the other trading foreigners I have nothing to say. I believe 
however that they traffic only on a petty scale, and rarely attain 
wealth and distinction. 

It only remains now to say a few words about the castes of 
foreigners who live neither by agriculture nor by traffic. These are 
numerous. The most prominent among them are perhaps :— 

THE P ATTU -HUL-K Alt AN S are a caste of Sur&t silk weavers 
whose ancestors were induced to settle in Madura by one of the 
earlier Nayakkan Kings: and who have thriven so well that they 
now form by far the most numerous of all the castes resident in the 
town of Madura. They are skilful and industrious workmen, and- 
many of them have become very wealthy: but their habits are very 
filthy, and much of the sickness so prevalent in Madura is attributed, 
rightly or wrongly, to the carelessness and dirt of these foreigners. 
They keep altogether aloof from other castes, and live independently 
of general society, speaking a foreign tongue and preserving intact 
the customs of the land of their origin. They are easily distinguish¬ 
able in appearance from Tamils, being of a light yellowish color, and 
having handsomer and more intellectual features. They are called 
“ Chettis” or merchants by Tamils, presumably because they them¬ 
selves retail the cloths which they weave without the intervention 
of middlemen. They are considered by Tamils to be a very low 
caste. 

THE SEDANS are Kanarese weavers, and pretty numerous. 
They are considered to be skilful workmen and weave many kinds 
of cloths. 

' THE S&NIYANS are Telugu weavers. I have nothing else to 
say about them except that the remarks passed about the Surltttis 
will probably be found to be applicable for the most part to these 
foreigners also. 

The Telugu barbers, leather-workers, and washermen are suffici¬ 
ently numerous: and hold much the same position as their Tamil 
brethren, though they claim a much higher. 
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THE OTTANS are an itinerant caste of tank-diggers and earth- 
workers. They are Telugus, and are supposed to have come south¬ 
wards in the time of the Nayakkans. Possibly Tirumala sent for 
them to dig out his great Teppakulam and assist in raising Odpuras . 
They are a strong, hardworking race : but also a drunken, glutton¬ 
ous, and vicious. And but little faith can be placed in their most 
solemn promises. They will take advances from half a dozen 
employers within a week, and work for none of them if they can 
possibly help it. 

THE MUCHIS are a small family of Telugus who live by book¬ 
binding, pen-mending, working in leather, painting, &c. Most of 
them are employed in public offices. They are of course held in 
very low repute. 

THE DOMBANS are Telugu Jugglers and Conjurors. 

THE JAMGAMS are Mahratta Jugglers, &c. 

THE RAJPUTS, MAHRATTAS, and a considerable number of 
Mahometans are employed as Peons and Policemen. 

I have now come to the end of this part of my subject: and must 
hurry on to another. I may observe however in passing, that it 
seems to be very advisable that a full and accurate knowledge of the 
origin and customs of the many hundreds of castes to be found in 
the South of India should be obtained and utilised by a Government 
which sincerely desires to legislate for the good of its subjects, and 
to preserve as far as possible their laws and institutions. Since 
leaving the Madura District I have been astonished to see how 
widely the castes of Tanjore vary from those of a country contiguous 
thereto: though the variance really is but little greater than I 
anticipated. 
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CHAPTER V, 

THE FAUNA, 

The Fauna nowhere described.—The Mammalia* — Tigers, 
Panthers, Leopards, wild and other Cats .— Wolves, 
Jackals, Dogs .— Antelope, Deer .— Ox, Bison, Buffalo *— 
Goats and Sheep .— Muridce, Leporidce, &c >— The Pachy¬ 
derms .— Monkeys .— Cheiroptera.—The Birds .— Vultures, 
Falcons, Owls.—The Jnsessores.—Other orders.—The 
Fishes,—Edible varieties .—i? ur rowers *— IFAaZes .—The 

Reptiles*—The Insects > 

No description of the Fauna of the Madura District is to be found 
in the Record Office, and none I believe in any published work. 
The very scanty information I am able to give on this head is derived 
from personal experience and from casual conversation and corres¬ 
pondence with various Officers of the District, and its correctness 
cannot be altogether relied on. It is to be hoped, however, that it 
will not be entirely destitute of interest. 

And first with regard to the Mammalia. 

THE CARNIVORA comprise the following families, viz:— 

1. Felidae. 4 TJrsidae. 

2. Canidae. 5. Viverrinae. 

8. Hyseninse. 

The Felidae consist of tigers, panthers/ leopards, marten-cats, 
wild-cats, toddy-cats and common cats. 

Tigers are no longer common in the Madura District. 'Indeed it 
is doubtful whether they are to be met with in any part of it, except 
when occasionally a stray visitor from the Travancore Hills shows 
himself in the neighbourhood of Kambam and Gudalur, or on the 
lower slopes of the Palanis. Formerly the farther end of what is 
usually called the Kambam valley was greatly infested with these 
animals; and some of the early reports speak of the border-land 

12 ’ 



Letween Travancore and Madura as a friglitful wilderness inhabited 
solely by tigers, elephants and various beasts of prey. 

I have never known a tiger’s skin to be brought into head-quarters 
by a Shikari for the purpose of obtaining the Government reward, 
and have never heard of any sportsman bagging a tiger within the 
limits of the District; but a gentleman of my acquaintance was once 
stalked by a very very fine specimen on the Palanis whilst engaged 
himself in stalking a bison ; and when Captain Payne was engaged 
in 1866 in surveying the locality of the Periyar scheme, he had 
the best of x*easons for believing that tigers were plentiful in the 
n eighbourhood. 

Panthers and Leopards are nowhere plentiful: but are occasionally 
found, I believe, in parts of the western division of the District, 
particularly in the hilly tracts. 

The Felis jubata or hunting leopard is said to be met with some¬ 
times. 

Marten-Gats are.found on the Palanis. 

Wild-Cats abound : but they are small and insignificant animals. 
I do not think there is any ground for supposing that the wild-cat of 
Europe (felis catus or silvatica) is existent in Madura, unless perhaps 
on the Palanis. 

Toddy or palm Cats (Paradoxurus typus ?) are abundant. 

Common Cats are a poor and miserable breed, unmannerly and 
very indifferent mousers. 

The Canids comprise dogs, wolves, jackals, foxes and wild-dogs. 

The Dogs which swarm in every village in the District approach 
more nearly in type the jackal than the wolf or any other species. 
In fact some of them axe scarcely distinguishable from their cousins. 
They are as a rule strong and hardy animals, gentle and docile in 
disposition: but from want of food ill-shaped and wretched-looking. 

Wolves are not very common. In wild open plains one or two 
may occasionally be found. I have never heard of them committing 
ravages amongst the flocks, or carrying off children. 

Jackals are to be found in most parts of the District: and I 
believe in considerable numbers. 

\ Foam are rather scarce. They are a small breed. 

Wild dogs (Lycaon or Canis Dukhunensis ?) axe found in jungles 
and hilly tracts, I have been told by a good authority that packs of 
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these animals'are to be found hunting on the Palanis and era* 
at Kodik&nal. 

The Poligar dogs are a fine breed, very scarce and rarely to be 
bought at any price. They are said to be of a shining tawny color, 
of middle size, savage, fleet and very muscular. Fierceness is their 
peculiar characteristic: and they are said to be excellent as pursuers 
of big game. But this seems to* be doubtful. 

The Hy^stiNjE are represented I believe by but one species, the 
common striated. They are not numerous, and not very ferocious, 
or destructive. 

The UnsiDiE are represented by only one species, the common 
black Indian bear. Bears are to be found chiefly if not only in the 
mountains of the west* 

The Viverrinze are represented by two kinds of mongoose the 
Herpestes griseus and H. fulvescens. 

THE RUMINANTIA comprise the following families, viz :— 

1. Antelope. 4 Goat. 

2. Deer. 5. Sheep. 

3. Ox. 

The Antelope group is said to be represented by two species, the 
ordinary Indian (A. Cervicapra) and the Gazelle (Gazella Bennetti). 
The former of these appears to be fast dying out; and is to be found 
in herds only in a few localities where some attention is paid to its 
preservation. 

The Deer group is said to be represented by four specimens, viz:— 
the ordinary Indian, the Sambur or Rusa Arlstotelis, the jungle- 
sheep, Cervulus Aureus, and the spotted deer, Axis Maeulatus, 
None I believe are very commonly met with. 

The Ox group is represented by the ordinary Indian ox or large 
Zebu, the Indian bison, Gavaeus gaurus, and the domestic buffalo, 
Bubalus domesticus* 

The Indian Ox natural to the District is of an undersized and 
miserable breed. The country generally is very deficient in pastur¬ 
age for the greater part of the year; no attention is paid to breeding 
or selection of stock; and no food is grown specially for the use of 
cattle. As a rule the country cows give barely enough milk to keep 
alive their calves. Animals of a better description are imported by 
wealthy individuals, but few or no attempts are ever made to breed 

such. 
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With regard to murrain among the cattle, see Part I, page 98, ante. 

The Indian Bison used to be very numerous in certain localities, 
but of late years has become rather scarce; owing it is said to the 
ravages caused by a kind of murrain. Very fine specimens have 
been shot in the last few years. One pair of horns is supposed to be 
one of the largest*yet measured in the South of India. 

The domestic Buffalo is a wretched animal, for the same reasons as 
the ordinary ox. But the females give much more milk than the 
cows, though of a coarser and more unpalatable kind. 

The Goat group consists of the Hemitragus hylocrius, or wild- 
goat of the Palanis, and the Capra Hircus or ordinary domestic 
goat. The former species is said to be sufficiently abundant to 
reward patient and crafty stalking. 

The Sheep group is'represented so far as I know by two species, 
the common hairy South Indian and a long-woolled variety. With 
regard to the diseases amongst sheep, see Part I, page 99 ante. The 
ordinary breed is a very poor one ; but the climate of > the country 
seems well adapted to the rearing of a better kind, and the best 
mutton procurable is often all that can be desired. 

THE RODENTIA comprise the following families, viz:— 

1. The Muridae. 3. The Hystricidse. 

2. The Leporidse. 4. The Sciuridse. 

The "Murids are well represented in several species, the mus 
Decumanus or common brown rat, the mus Indicus or field-rat, the 
mus Urbanus or common mouse, the mus Golunda Elliotti or field- 
mouse, the musk-rat, the mus Bandicoota or bandicota, and several 
others about which I have no information. 

The loathsome bandicoot is said to be a good and savoury article 
of food, and to be much relished by certain castes. Rats are very 
troublesome in native houses, and often cause nasty wounds by 
nibbling at the nails of sleepers. Allusion has been made in a former 
place to the fires which they occasion. 

The Leporiile are represented I believe by only two species, the 
lepus Nigricollis or South Indian variety of the Lepus timidus or 
common hare; and the Lepus Cuniculus or common rabbit. 

\/The latter species is not found in a wild state, and does not appear 
Wife bred by natives: but I have seen specimens reared by Europeans 
and have been-given bb understand that rabbits thrive admirably in 
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the Madura District. 1STo doubt they could be very easily introduced 
into the country under the auspices of Government, and made to 
furnish a new and abundant kind of food for all the flesh-eating 
castes. The experiment would certainly be worth while. The expense 
would be next to nothing, and success would produce very valuable 
results. 

The Hystricidje are represented by only one group, the Hystrix 
Leucura or Indian Porcupine: an animal „ which gives much trouble 
to gardeners on the Palanis. It is found in the plains. 

The Sciurid^e comprise several species, the ordinary striated grey 
squirrel of S. India, the flying squirrel (Pteromys), the palm squirrel 
(Sciurus Palmarum,) the black Pteromys petaurista, &e. 

THE PACHYDERMATA are represented by the following 
families, viz:— 

1. The Proboscidians. 

2. The ordinary Pachyderms. 

3. The Solidungula. 

The Proboscidians are represented by the only living genus, the 
elephant. 

The elephants, Elephas Indicus of the Madura District are nowa¬ 
days wanderers from the Travancore mountains rather than resi¬ 
dents : indeed I am not aware that thej’ can be found at*afl seasons 
of the year in any one locality within the limits of the province. 
Herds of them are only seen I believe on the western spurs of the 
Palanis, and occasionally near the villages lying immediately about 
the bases of that range. Some fine tuskers have been shot in the 
last few years, and in more than one case, if I remember rightly, the 
tusks weighed upwards of 155 lbs. the pair. Where the boundaries 
of the District march with those of Travancore, very fine sport is 
still to be had by the slayer of elephants. 

The ordinary Pachyderms are represented by one group the 
Suidae, and by only one genus, the Sus. 

The Sus genus is represented by the Sus Indicus or brested hog 
of South India, now but rarely met with except in preserved jun¬ 
gles ; and the common black domestic bog. The latter is in most 
towns the only scavenger, and the eating of its flesh is supposed to 
cause epidemics occasionally. 

The EquiDuE comprise the Equus and Asinus vulgaris. 



The Horse of the country is a miserable, weedy and vicious pony; 
having but one good quality, endurance. The breed is not indigenous 
but the result of constant importations and a very limited amount of 
breeding. The pink-eyed circus horses imported by the Zamindars 
are useless brutes of the stamp usually affected by that class in most 
parts of India. 

The Ass of the country is a diminutive and most degraded speci¬ 
men of the race, owing to the horribly barbarous treatment it almost 
invariably receives. 

THE QU ADRU MAN A are represented by several species of the 
Simiadm, the ordinary grey-colored monkey of the plains (Macacus 
Radiatus), the black monkey (Innuus silenus), and others. 

THE CHEIROPTERA are represented by many species, such as 
the common flying fox of S. India, (Pteropus Edwardsi), the com¬ 
mon bat, Cynopterus marginatus, &c. Most of them are abundant. 

All the information procurable at present with regard to the 
Mammalia has been given; and I must proceed to pass a few very 
brief remarks on the birds, fishes, reptiles and insects of the Madura 
District. 

THE BIRDS are believed to be nearly the same as those of the 
South of India generally. Indeed an amateur ornithologist who was 
lately staying on the Palanis, is stated to have declared that he had 
actually observed in the District all without exception of the birds 
enumerated in Jerdon’s well known work. And it has been suggested 
to me that it would be well to give Jerdon’s list entire. To this 
course however there are serious objections. Certainly the Palanis 
have a climate approaching that of the Nilagiris, and are somewhat 
similarly circumstanced ; but still there must be a very considerable 
difference between their respective fauna. Then no part of the 
Madura District resembles the Western Coast in climate or physical 
configuration. And no part resembles the Mysore table-lands. There 
can be little doubt therefore that many of Jerdon’s birds are not to 
be found in Madura. Assuming this to be so, I shall merely show 
which families of birds are most commonly met with. 

THE RAPTORES are well represented by Genera belonging to 
three families, viz :— 

* 1. Vulturidse. 

% Falconinse, 

Striginse. 
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Of these the second family is probably by far the largest. Often in 
the evening time hundreds of falcons and kites of different kinds 
may be seen floating through the air in all directions over a favorite 
tope of trees, or round a village. Eagles are not common; but three- 
kinds are said to be found on the Palanis, viz., the large brown, the 
crested, and the black. Screech-owls are common, and very trouble¬ 
some at night. 


'THE INSESSORES are' abundantly represented in many families, 
particularly the following, viz :— 


1. Psittacidse. 

2. Picidse. 

3. Cuculidse. 

4. Laniadae. 


5* Brachypodidse. 

6. Sylviadae. 

7. Corvidae, 

8. Sturnidse. 


Crows are extraordinarily abundant in. the plains, but curiously 
enough non-existent on the Palanis. An attempt was once made to 
naturalise a pair at Kodikanal; but they disappeared suddenly, and 
a gardener reported that they had “ run away” to the low country. 
Birds of song are very scarce. The most that Madura birds can do 
in the way of music, is to give three or perhaps four not unpleasant 
notes in succession time after time. Parroquets and minas are very 
common; and on the hills blackbirds bulbuls and thrushes. 

THE GEMITORES are not very numerous. 

THE RASQRES are comparatively scarce. Peacocks may often 
be found in open glades in the jungles: and few objects are more 
beautiful than one of these magnificent birds when surprised in a 
Madura forest in the act of showing off his plumage to Ms mate; 
Jungle-fowls and partridges are rarely seen. Quails are occasionally 
found on the Palanis. 


THE GRALLATORES are well represented in the family of 
Scolopacidae. Snipes are to be found everywhere, and various kinds 
of mud-loving birds. Woodcocks are said to visit the Palanis. Paddy- 
birds are very numerous. 

THE NATATORES are abundant in the neighbourhood of large 
tanks and on the coast, the Anatidse and Laridse (?) being the best 
represented. Teal are tolerably abundant in most years ; and 
wild-duck. 


Bustards are occasionally met with: and floricans are not uncom¬ 


mon. 
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THE FISHES of tlie District are not in any way remarkable: and 
I believe nothing has ever been written about them. I attempted to 
get some information respecting the various kinds to be found on 
the coast: but the attempt failed. Probably there is very little 
difference between the fishes of Madura and those of Madras. At 
Pambam visitors usually eat a considerable amount of fish of the 
well-known kinds, ser-fish, pomphlet white and black, prawns, 
oysters, &c., &c. These last are considered to be above the average 
in quantity: but I do not know with what propriety* 

Allusion will be made in the Historical part of this work (see 
Part III, pages 154 and 227) to the conch-shell and pearl fisheries on 
the Madura coasts. 

Several varieties of fishes are found in considerable quantities in 
almost all the tanks of the country, and the right of netting them is 
often very valuable. For the benefit of readers unacquainted with 
the peculiarities of the extreme south of the Peninsula, I may here 
state the very remarkable fact that when the tanks dry up suddenly 
in the hot season or after a protracted drought, most of the fishes left 
in them burrow several feet beneath the baked and cracked surface 
of the soil, and there remain unharmed until the tanks receive fresh 
supplies when they at once come up into the water and swim 
about lively. 

Some kinds of fishes again are said to travel considerable distances 
across country by night, moving from exhausted tanks to others 
more capable of yielding support; and I believe there is good ground 
for crediting the assertion. I have never heard of fishes climbing trees 
in Madura as they are said to do in Ceylon. 

Whales are sometimes cast up in the neighbourhood of P&mbam. 
Sharks are sometimes abundant about certain parts of the coast: and 
divers are obliged to purchase immunity from attack by constantly 
paying fees to the hereditary shark-charmers. 

Turtle are said to he procurable on the numerous islets in the Gulf 
of Manaar; but I am not in a position to say whether the assertion 
is correct. 

We now come to :— 

THE REPTILES, which are very numerous and various: Sir 
Emmerson Tennant’s smaller work on Ceylon contains the names and 
descriptions of almost all the more common creatures under this head 
to be the Madura District. 
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Frogs, toads, geckos, lizards, chameleons, tortoises, cobras, vipers, 
carpet snakes, water snakes, and an infinite variety of snakes and 
other loathsome crawlers are everywhere to be found. Deaths from 
snake-bite however are not very numerous. Alligators are not 
commonly met with, and I believe never attain a large size owing to 
the absence of large and continuous supplies of water. No doubt if 
the Periyar scheme succeeds, this abominable race will become 
numerous and do plenty of mischief. 

THE INSECTS are very numerous and troublesome, but judging 
from the accounts of writers, not so much so as in northerly parts of 
India. 

The most common are ants, white-ants, wasps, hornets, carpenter- 
bees, grasshoppers, cicadse and mantides of an infinite number of 
species, black and grey scorpions, tarantulas, spiders, centipedes, 
eye-flies, musquitoes, velvet-puchis and kambli-puchis. 

Unsuccessful attempts were made soon after the beginning of the 
British rule to introduce the cochineal insect and the silk-worm. 

Wild bees are common in the jungles and on the hills : but the 
domestic bee is not known. 


13 
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CHAPTER YL 

THE FLORA. 

The Flora nowhere described.—The ordinary crops vegetables 
and fruits.—The shrubs.—The timber-yielding and other 
trees . 

The Flora of the Madura District have, I believe, never been des¬ 
cribed : and it is therefore impossible for me to give much informa¬ 
tion on this head. But Mr. Turnbull, the officer in charge of the 
Madura forests, has most kindly furnished me with valuable lists of 
timber-yielding and other trees, shrubs, &c., and some of the Collec¬ 
tor's records show the various kinds of crops usually grown in the 
District, or at all events the more important of them. It will pro¬ 
bably be convenient to enumerate these vegetables first. 

Rice is grown of several varieties, which differ one from another 
very considerably in respect of productiveness, rapidity of growth, 
weight, color, taste and wholesomeness. The subjoined tabular 
statement shows the names, rates of growth, &c. of several of the 
best known varieties :— 
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Different sorts of 

Paddy. 

Tlie interval between sowing 
and sprouting. 

Tlie interval between spiouting 
and transplanting. 

Tlie interval between transplant¬ 
ing and beaiing ears. 

The intervals between bearing 
ears and harvest. 


Total in months and days. 

The commencement of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The commencement of harvest. 
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Other varieties of rice are the following, viz:— 


1. 

Arukir&vi. 

7. 

Aruvatha-kunivci 

2. 

Semmilagi. 1 

8 . 

Ariyan. 

3. 

Muttu-vellei. 

9. 

Kuliyadichan. 

4 

Siraka SamM. 

10. 

Surunei. 

5. 

Sirumaniyan. 

11. 

V&lan. 

6. 

Kuruvei. 

12. 

K&ru. 


The finest varieties are undoubtedly the Samba and Milagi: but 
generally speaking those which grow slowly, are far more valuable 
than those which grow rapidly. 

It is observable that Pisdrmm rice is not now grown in the 
Madura District, but at the beginning of the last century was exten¬ 
sively cultivated. One of the, Jesuit Missionaries of that time speaks 
of SamM and Pisknam as the two principal varieties grown in the 
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B&mnad Zamindari. This is the more curious as Fis&nam appears 
to be extensively grown in both Tanjore and Tinnevelly. I suppose 
it has been discovered that the soil and climate of Madura are better 


suited to Milagi. 

The subjoined tabular statement shows the most important kinds 
of products raised in each thlhk respectively- 
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Other kinds are the following, viz :— 


1. Kiillam-Kambu. (Peni- 
cellaria spicata.) 

2. PanhKambu. 

3. Pimjei-Kambu. 

4. Vellei-Cholam. 

5. Sekappu-Cholain. 

0. Mudakku-Cliolam. 

It will be well to give a very brief description of these products, 
the modes of raising them, and the uses to which they are severally 
put. 


7. Makkd-Ohblam. (Ze& 
Mays.) 

8. Thattei-payaru. 

9. Ladam-parutthi. 

10. ITppam-parutthi. 

11. Kuthirei-vali. 


Rice —Oryze Sativa—appears to be grown on almost every descrip¬ 
tion of soil indifferently, the only essential being a constant supply of 
water: but the richer soils yield of course much larger crops than the 
poorer. The seed is sometimes sown broadcast in the rice-fields: but as a 
rule it is sown in nurseries specially prepared. In the former case 
the expense of cultivation is light, but the produce is not very 
remunerative : in the latter the crops are generally good. Sometimes 
the young plants raised in a nursery are transplanted into a second 
nursery, and afterwards re-transplanted into the field"; and where 
this is done the yield is much larger than is ordinarily obtained. 

The times of ploughing, sowing, transplanting, &c v vary very con¬ 
siderably in different seasons according as the rains are early or late, 
plentiful or the reverse; and also according as lands lie near to or 
far from sources of irrigation, and are rapidly or slowly supplied with 
water. But probably as a rule the ploughing is done in June or July 
after the early rains have thoroughly softened the ground; and the 
seed is sown in the nurseries at the end of July or beginning of 
August. After about thirty days the seedlings are fit for transplant¬ 
ing, and in January the crop is ready for the sickle. Where re-trans¬ 
planting is resorted to, the young plants are suffered to remain in 
the second nursery about thirty-five days. Weeding is done about a 
month after sowing or-transplanting as the case may be. During the 
whole time the plants are in the ground, they must stand in about 
two inches of water; which should not be allowed to stagnate; and 
they will become weakly and diseased, and will not yield a good 
crop unless they be refreshed and stimulated by pretty constant 
showers. The best farmers in Madura like light falls of rain at 
intervals of about thirty days. , ’ 
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In lands well supplied with water as soon as the January crop is 
got in, preparations are made for a second crop of rice ( Mdsi-Mdei) 
which is raised in the same mode as the first; and comes to maturity 
about May. Or if the season be unpropitious during January and 
February, the second sowing will be in March or April or May and 
the second reaping in July or August. The second crop will then be 
called the Adi-kodei. Sometimes there will be three crops of rice 
raised in succession in a period of thirteen or fourteen months. 
Eapidly growing and inferior kinds of rice are always sown for 
second and third crops. 

"Where the irrigational supplies are sufficient, the second crop is 
either one of rice, plantains, sugar-cane or betel-vines, according as 
the nature and properties of the soil favor one or other of those 
products: but where the supplies are scanty and insufficient for the 
highest kinds of crops, ragi, kambu, cholam, varagu or rape-seed will 
be cultivated immediately after the Kdlam or principal crop of rice 
has been reaped. 

The manure used in rice cultivation consists of every kind of 
refuse procurable. ISTo one can be more careful or economical than 
the Madura ryot in utilising everything (excepting always human 
excrement) which can assist him in raising his crops. The dung and 
urine of cattle, goats, horses, asses, sheep and bats, ashes, lime, sweep¬ 
ings of houses, husks of paddy and other grains, the skins of fruits, 
decayed leaves of various kinds, bark, muck from the tan-pit, milk- 
hedge, varagu and other straw, are some of the many substances 
commonly used as manure: and it appears that many of them are 
applied only in particular circumstances and on highly scientific 
principles. The practice of diluting manure with large quantities of 
water seems to be known to the ryots, and various modes of making, 
altering and correcting soils are well understood. The fiuviatile 
deposits found in the beds of channels and tanks are largely made 
use of. The principle of raising different crops in rotation is also 
understood, and to a limited extent acted upon : but the peculiarity 
of the mode of agriculture necessarily followed in a country where 
deep-ploughing generally ruins the soil, precludes the ryot from 
going along exactly the same road as the English farmer. 

Bice is commonly boiled and eaten hot or cold in distinct grains 
with salt, ehatni, curry, &c., &c., or it is ground into fiour, from 
which are prepared cakes and sweet-meats. It is also used in many 
ways too numerous to describe. 



Ragi—E leusine Coracana—is the most important of all the species 
of grain known in the District. It grows freely in almost all kinds 
of soil, requires but a few showers of rain at intervals of say fifteen 
days to bring it to maturity, and supplies wholesome and nutritious 
food to the greater part of the population. It is usually eaten 
in the form of.thin porridge; seasoned with salt and chatnis. The 
seed is usually sown in August or September : and the crop reaped 
in December or January. It is often raised as a second crop on 
rice-lands. 

Cholam: —Holcus saccharatus—is extensively grown In every part 
of the District and on most sorts of soil. The cob is pounded so as 
to separate the husk from the seeds ; the latter are then soaked in 
water, and afterwards beaten into powder; and this is boiled into a 
a kind of paste and eaten with salt, &c. Cholam is usually sown in 
February or March and cut in May or June. It requires no irriga¬ 
tion. It is often raised as a second crop on rice-lands. There are 
several varieties of Cholam, the white, red, Imvngu, Muclakim, 
Kakkciy , Makkd , &c. 

Kambu—H olcus spicatus—is an useful and very nutritious kind of 
grain, common to all parts of the District. It is eaten like r&gi and 
ch&lam. It is usually sown in July or August and harvested in 
December or January. It thrives on most kinds of soil, and requires 
no irrigation. It is often raised as a second crop on rice-lands. 
Varieties of Kambu are called Kullam, Pani , Punjei, Sc. 

Thinei—P anicum Italicum—is an inferior seed-grain, commonly 
raised in four t&luks on most soils. It is ground into flour and 
eaten in the form of porridge. It is sown from July to Septembei 
and reaped in January or February. It requires no irrigation. 

Varagu —Paspalum frumentaceum—is a middling kind .of grain 
grown almost everywhere on all kinds of soil. It is boiled and eaten 
like rice. It requires no irrigation: and is often raised as a second 
crop on rice-lands. It is sown in July or August; and reaped in 
December or J anuary. 

SaMEI—P anicum Miliaceum—is commonly grown in most parts 
of the District and on most soils. It is boiled in the husk, dried, 
pounded, husked and then cooked as rice. It requires no irrigation. 
It is sown in July or August and reaped in January or February, 
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Kollu —Dolichos Uniflorus—Horse-gram—is not extensively 
grown: and is rather a precarious crop. It thrives Lest on SevvaL 
It is sown in October and November during the heavy rains, and 
reaped in December or January. It is sometimes raised as a second 
crop where kullam-kambu has been grown. Horses and bullocks 
are fed with it. It requires no irrigation. 

XJltjnthtj—P haseolus radiatus—Black-gram—is largely grown in 
four taluks on Sevval Padugei and Manna! It is chiefly used for 
cakes. The seed Is first pounded into large fragments, and husked. 
It is then either soaked in water and ground into paste, from which 
vadeis are prepared; or it is ground into a very fine flour and made 
up into thin cakes, appalams or vulgarly “oppa.” Ulunthu is 
usually sown in September or October, and harvested in December 
or January. It requires no irrigation. 

Pacchei-payaru—P haseolus mungo—Green-gram—is pounded 
much®in the same way as black ; and eaten with rice as a flavour¬ 
ing substance. It is a favorite article of food, and largely grown on 
most kinds of soil. It is sown from July to September, and cut in 
January or February. It requires no irrigation. It is sometimes 
grown after kullam-kambu. 

Thuvaeei—C ajanus Indicus—Dholl—is a very favorite flavouring 
grain; and grown in four t&luks on almost all kinds of soil. It is 
lightly ground and broken into halves, and the husks removed; 
and it is then boiled and eaten with rice, or made into a kind of 
broth, kulambv> 3 and eaten with rice. It is sown in July, August 
or September and reaped in January or February. It requires no 
irrigation. 

Mocchei —Dolichos lablab—This grain is very generally grown 
on the same soils as thuvarei: but has not the same value as an 
article of food. It is simply boiled and eaten with salt. It is 
sown in July or August and reaped in February or March. It 
requires no irrigation. 

Kadalei —Cicer Arietinuni—Peas—are simply boiled and eaten 
with salt; or ground into a fine flour and made up into cakes. They 
are also given to cattle by well-to-do people. They require no 

irrigation. 

Kotthjjcalli—C oriandrum sativum—Coriander seed—is one of 
the principal ingredients used in the preparation of curry-stuff: and 
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is therefore in much request- It is grown in three t&lflks on the 
best soils. It is sown in October or November and gathered in 
February and March. It requires no irrigation. 

Ellu—S esamum Indicum—Rape-seed—is extensively cultivated 
in almost all parts of the District and on most kinds of soil. From 
it is expressed the well-known Gingely oil, which natives use in large 
quantities to mix with their curries, &a, and to anoint their bodies. 
Rape-seed is sown in April or May, and cut in August; and requires 
no irrigation. 

A * 

Amanakku—R icinus communis (fructibus minoribus)—Castor- 
oil-seed—is extensively grown on red and sandy soils. The oil is used 
for medicinal purposes only. It grows very readily and quickly; and 
is difficult to eradicate from the soil when once planted. It is sown 
in the month of July or August and cut in February or March. It 
requires no irrigation. 

Kotteimutthu —Ricinus communis (fructibus majoribus)—Oil¬ 
seed is much like Amanakku, but larger and coarser : and its oil is 
less highly esteemed. 

Sanambu —(Crotalaria juncea)—Hemp is not much grown. The 
seed of the Sanambu is sown in July, August or September, after the 
soil has been properly moistened and ploughed. The plant is fit to 
be cut in the fifth month. It is dried in the sun for three days, then 
soaked in water for ten days, after which it is beaten on a stone and 
washed. After this process the rind becomes fit for use. In the 
Madura district the fibre is applied to a small extent to the manufac¬ 
ture of gunnies and more generally to that of thin ropes. 

Sanappu-Pulicchei —Hibiscus Cannabinus—This is a variety of 
hemp, of which the leaves are eaten in curry. It is cultivated mixed 
with grains. The seed is sown either in September or October. The 
plant attains its maturity in the third month, and then undergoes 
the same process as the Sanambu with a view to the production of 
fibre, which is manufactured into ropes for drawing water and many 
other domestic and agricultural purposes. 

Paruttki- —Gossypium (Herbaceum) Indicum—Cotton—is grown 
in rather large quantities on the Karisal or black-cotton-soil of four 
t&luks. It is usually sown in October or November, and picking 
commences in January and is continued throughout February, March 
and ApriL In favorable seasons, when the May showers are abundant, 
the plants flower a second time, and a second hut less plentiful crop 

14 
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is picked in July or August. Cotton Is not irrigated. Attempts 
have been made to improve the native varieties, but I believe nothing 
of any importance has been effected. The two varieties commonly 
cultivated are the Iddam and uppam: of which the former is of 
large size, and the latter of small. See Appendix E. 

Yetthilei-kodi—C havica Betle—The betel-vine—supplies the 
leaves which all natives eat daily with areca-nuts, quick-lime, tobacco, 
&c., &c. It requires constant irrigation, and yields a delicate and 
precarious though very remunerative crop. The mode of cultivating 
it is the following. In July or August Agattki shrubs are planted in 
regular rows over the ground intended for the cultivation of betel- 
vines, and after two or three months the soil is carefully prepared by 
trenching and manuring. In January after the rains have thoroughly 
softened and loosened the soil, cuttings of the vine are taken out of 
nurseries and planted out close to the Agatthi shrubs, up which they 
soon begin to climb. About six months afterwards the vines will have 
grown sufficiently to admit of their leaves being clipped off. For a 
twelvemonth they bear freely; and during a second twelvemonth 
indifferently. During the whole of this time the plants must be 
watered daily in dry weather, and almost daily in all kinds of 
weather: and weeding and cleaning must be unremittingly attended 
to. 

Karumbu—S orghum Saccharatum—Sugar-cane—is cultivated to a 
moderate extent in four taluks. The cane is eaten with great relish by 
all classes : but I am not aware that sugar is expressed from it in any 
part of the District It requires a good soil, careful cultivation, and 
constant irrigation. I have found nothing on record touching the 
mode of cultivating this plant. 

Pugeiyilet—N icotiana Tabacum—Tobacco—of a very superior 
description is grown in large quantities in some parts of the District, 
particularly at Y&fasandur and in the Sub-division generally. Most 
classes of natives in Madura chew, snuff and smoke in moderation : 
and large quantities of leaf are exported to Trichinopoly, Madras and 
other places. Tobacco is usually sown in the month of October or 
November; transplanted in December or January; and gathered in 
February or March. It requires watering once in four days. 

Yalei—M usa paradisiaca—Plantains—are grown infour taluks but 
bhl^ the best soils and where the supply of water is exceptionally 
good. Cuttings are planted in nurseries in July; the young" trees 
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are transplanted in August or September; and when mature begin to 
yield fruit about the following May or June, and continue to yield 
for nearly a twelvemonth. The tree needs to be irrigated constantly 
about once in four days. Several varieties are grown, some large 
and coarse, some small and delicate; the best of all (in the opinion 
of natives) being those grown on the Sirumaleis. Plantains are often 
grown as a subsidiary crop in betel-vineyards. They require careful 
management and very great labor : but yield very large profits. 

Manjal—C urcuma longa—Turmeric—is grown extensively, being 
used by all who can afford it as an ingredient of their curry, and by 
all married women as a coloring wash for the body, it being sup¬ 
posed to indicate prosperity and piety in one who so applies it. The 
crop remains in the ground about eight months, during the whole of 
which it requires irrigation. „ 

Milakay—C apsicum Annuum—Chillies—green and red, are 
grown on good soils in large quantities. They are kept in the ground 
about six months and require constant but moderate irrigation. 
They are sown usually in August or September; transplanted after 
one moiith; and gathered in from January to March. 

Katthiri-kay—S olanum melongena—Brinjals—a very favorite 
and wholesome vegetable, are raised in much the same way as chillies. 

inULLi—Allium sativum—Garlic—is largely cultivated especially 
on the Palani hills. 

Less important but commonly grown kinds of produce are. the 
following, viz:— 

*1. Cucumber, (Qsumerrrfl) Vellari. (Cucumis sativa.) 

2. Pumpkins, Pusuni. (Cucurbita maxima.) 

3. Potato, («.Urulei-kilangu. (Solanum tube¬ 

rosum.) 

4. Sweet potato, (eumtill&Qpit<§) Valli-kilangu. (Batatas 

Edulis,), 

5. Onions, (QisumsfriutK) Y eng&yam. (Allium Cepa.) 

6. Melon, (Cucumis Melo.) 

7. Turnips, (qp®rQ<sfrib&) Mull6ngi. (Brassica Rapa.) 

8. Country-greens, Kirei. 

9. Gourd, (^ssrojri^/ruj) Surei-kk&y. (Lagenaria vulgaris.) 

10. Lime, (ereyjuS&s®#) Kumicchei.* (Citrus Limonum.) 

11. Orange, Kolinji. (Citrus Aurantium.) 
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Avuki—I ixdigofera Tinctoria—Indigo—is cultivated to a very 
moderate extent on Padugei Manual and Sevval. It is sown in Octo¬ 
ber or November and cut in April and May. 

Chaya (Saya) root—H edyotis umbellata—This valuable root is 
grown in large quantities in the Ramn&d Zamindari. I have not 
had time to procure information regarding the mode of growing it. 
The root is dried in the sun, and ground to a fine powder. This is 
thrown into hot water, and stirred freely: and the mixture is soon 
ready for use. Cloths are then boiled in it, and receive a red color 
which is almost indestructible. 

I will now give the list of Madura shrubs furnished to me by 
Mr. Turnbull:— 

Ranunculaceje. 

Clematis Gouriana*... ... Climbing. Acrid: Yesicant. 

Do. Wightiana.. Do. 

Da Smilacifolia.. ... Do. 

Naravelia Zeylanica.. ... Do. 

Anemone dubia... ... Herbaceous, 

Do. Wightiana.« ... Do. 

Ranunculus Wallichianus. ...Perennial; 

Do. reniformis. „ 

Delphinium Ajacis... ... Larkspur. 

Naravelia Zeylanica.,. 


Menispermace^e. 


Cocculus cordifolius.... 

...Twining. 


Do. 

macrocarpus. 

... 


Do. 

villosus... 

...Decoction of root used 

in rheu- 



matism: said to be 
and sudorific. 

laxative 

Do. 

glaber... 



Do. 

Indicus... 



Clypea 

heruandifolia... 

Bebbebibe^. 


Berberis tinctoria... 

.. .Shrub. 


Do. 

Lesehenaultii... 

... Do. 



4 , , , - ( ,, ■ NYMPHuEACEiE. 

Nelumbium speeiosum* .. .Root demulcent and diuretic, 
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Papaverace®. 

Argemone Mexicana... ...Annual. Seeds emetic aud narcotic, 

juice applied to indolent ulcers. 

Fumariace®. 

Fumaria parviflora... ... Annual. 

Crucifer®. 

Nasturtium Madagascariense. ... Annual. 

Cardamine Borbonica... 

Sinapis juncea... ...Herbaceous. 

Capparide®. 

Gynandropsis pentapbylla.Annual. Leaves antispasmodic and 

vesicant. 

Cleome monopliylla... .. .Herbaceous. 

Polanisia icosandra .. ... Common weed. 

Cadaba Indica... .. .Shrub. 

Capparis horrida.. ... Do. 

Do. ineanescens... ... Do. 

Do. aphylla... ... Do. 

Do. sepiaria... ... Do. 

Resedace®. 

Reseda alba... 

Do. odorata... 

Flacourtiace®. 

Flacourtia sapida... ...Shrubby. 

Do. Cataphracta... ... Do. Leaves and yottag Shoots 

bitter and astringent. Consi¬ 
dered stomachic : given in dy¬ 
sentery and fevers. 

Vxolace®. 

Viola Wightiana... 

Viola Patrinii... •••Annual. 

Iomdium enneaspe^mum ...Suffruteseenh 

Droserace®, 

Drosera peltata... ...Stem erect. Bruised leaves mixed 

with salt used for blistering. 
Pamassia Mysorensis, f « ..,Herbaceous, 
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POLYGALACEAS. 


Polygala rosmarinifolia... 

. . .SufFruticose. 

Do. Wightiana... 

.. .Annual. 

Do. ciliata.. . 

... Do. 

Do. arillata... 

...Shrubby. 

Do. Wallichiana... 

Do. theezaus... 


CABYOPHYXiLACEJE. 

Stellaria media . . 

...Procumbeafc. 

Cerastium Xndicum. .. 

Ml 

Malvaceae. 

Althsea rosea-- 

XJrena lobata... 

. .Herbaceous. 

Do. sinuata.. 

. Do. 

Pavonia odorata.. * 

.. Do. 

Do. Zeylaniea. . 

..Infusion of root febrifuge. 

Lebretonia procumbens . 

, ..Procumbent. 

Hibiscus Surattensis .. 

> • 

Do. furcatus .. 

..Stem erect. 

Do. Sabdariffa... 

,» 

Hibiscus sidoides .. 

, .Suffruticose. - 

Do. lunarifolius * . 

. Herbaceous. 

Do. canescens,.. 

..Shrubby. 

Do. pauduriformis ... 

,. Herbaceous. 

Do. hirtus .. 

..Shrubby, 

Do. micranthus ... 

. Do. 

Do. cannabinus ... 

Do. eriocarpus... 

Abelmosehus esculentus. 

...Seeds emollient and demulcent: 
also antidote for snake-bites and 
scorpion stings. 

Do. angulosus.. 

. .Herbaceous. 

Do. rugosus .. 

.. Do. 

Do. moschatus. 

., Do. Bruised seeds good for bites 
of venomous reptiles. Used in¬ 
ternally and externally. 

Sculneus*.. 

...Herbaceous. 

...Annual, 
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Abutilon polyandrum.. . 

.. .Shrub. 

Do. Indicum .. 

. * Do.—Seeds laxative. 

Do. Asiaticum... 

.., 

Sida acuta... 

...Shrubby, Infusion of root tonic. 

Do. humilis... 

. .Herbaceous. 

Decaschistia crotonifolia... 

...Shrub. 

Bombace^e. 

Helicteres Isora , . 

..Shrub. The fibrous qualities of 
the bark make it a valuable 
plant. 

Tiliace^e. 

Corchorus trilocularis... 

...Annual Leaves demulcent and 
refrigerant. 

Grewia orientalis. . . 

.. .Shrub. 

Do, salvifolia.. . 

... Do. 

Do. hirsuta... 

... Do. 

Do. villosa. .. 

... Do. 

Do. abutilifolia. . . 

.. • 

Do. Asiatica... 

«s • 

Do. tilisefolia... 

... 


Olacace^e. 

Opilia amentacea. .. 

...Shrubby. 

Gomphandra polymorpha. » 

• 


Do. eoriacea.,. 


Atjrantiacejs. 

Glycosmis pentaphylla... .Shrubby. 

Murraya paniculata. 

Sclerostylis atalantioides .. .Shrub. 

* Hypericace^e. 

Hypericum. Hookerianum. 

Hippocrateace^e. 

Hippocratea Indica... ...Shrub : twining. 

Do. obtusifolia... ...Climbing. 

Malpighiacejs. 

Hiptage Madablota,.. ...Climbing shrub, 

Hirsea Indica... ... Do, 
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Sapindace^e. 

Cardiospermum Halicaeabum ...Root diuretic and aperient. 

Do. Caneseens. 

VlTACEiE. 

Cissus quadrangularis,. ..Young dried shoots said to be used 

in bowel complaints. 

Do. trilobatus.. 

Do. pallidus... 

Do. glaucus... 

Do. Rheedii... 

Do. setosus.., ..Climbing. Leaves toasted and 

oiled used to suppurate indolent 
tumours. 

Do. pedatus... 

Do. tenuifolius.. 

Do. lanatus... f Shrubby. Climbing. 

Do. Lndicus... ...Shrubby. Scandent. A piece of 

the root with sugar said to be 
cathartic. 

Leea integrifolia... ...Shrub. 

Geraniace^:. 

Geranium affine... ... Herbaceous. 

LlNACEiE. 

Linum Mysorense... 

Balsamine^e. 

Impatiens Balsamina... ...Herbaceous : erect. 

Do. arcuata... 

Do. Leschenaultii.. 

Do. aibida... 

Do. campanulata.. 

Do. dasysperma... 

Do. viscida... 

Do. fasciculata .. 

Do, tomentosa... 

Do. Phenicea .. 

Do. Pulniensis... 
lucida.. 

1 /■*& ; ! Obiheiisis.., 
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QxALTDACEiE. 

Oxalis corniculata..* ...Decumbent*. 

Biophytum sensitivum. . 

ZYGOPHYLLACEiE. 

Tribulus lanuginosus.. 

RlTTACEJE. ■ 

Ruta graveol en s.. . 

ZaNTHOXYLACE^E. 

Toddalia .aculeata... .. .Bark of root febrifuge. 

OELASTRACEiE. 

Celastrus paniculata... ...Large climbing shrub. Seeds yield 

an empyreumatie oil. It is used 
in Beriberi. 

Do. Heyneana... 

Rhamxace,e. 

Zizyphus nummularia... .. .Shrubby. 

Do. GEnoplia... ... Do. and climbing. 

Y entilago Madraspatana., 

Scutia Indica... , f .Straggling, thorny shrub. 

Legumixose^e. 

Sophora glauea... ... .Shrub. 

Crotalaria rubiginosa... .. .Shrubby. 

Do, Wightiana... ...Tall: erect. Found at height of 

8,500 feet. 

Do. anthy lloides... ... An nual. 

Do. Mysorensis... .. .Suffrutescent. 

Do. montana... .. .Shrubby. 

Do. longipes... ... Do. 

Do. paniculata... ... Do. 

Do. lunulata... .. .Suffrutescent. 

Do. superfoliata... ... Suffruticose. 

Do. Madurensis... ... Do. 

Do. elegans.., 

Do. juncea... ...Erect : branched. 

Do. Leschenaultii,, ... “ Do. 

Do. serioea... ... Do. 
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...Herbaceous, 

... Perennial 
... Annual. 

„. Huffruticose. 

... Do. 

.. .Prostrate. 

.. .SufTruticose. 

...Erect : branched. 

♦ ..Shrubby. 

... Do. At 4,000 feet. 
...Annual. 


Crotalaria 'Walliehiana.., 


Do. 

evolvuloides. 

Do. 

pusilla... • 

Do. 

albida... 

Do. 

viminea 

Do. 

globosa.., 

Do. 

umbellata... 

Do. 

Notonii..* 

Do. 

clavata... 

Do. 

digitata... 

Do. 

Grahaminia. 


Trigonella Faenum-grsecum. 
Fycnospora nervosa... 
Cyamopsis psoraloide^ .. 

« Indigofera linifolia... 


Do. 

cor difolia... 

Do. 

glandulosa... 

Do. 

enneaphylla... 

Do. 

pulchella.r* 

Do. 

flaxida... 

Do. 

aspalathoides. 

•Do. 

viscosa... 

Do. 

tenuifolia..r 

Do. 

trifoliata... 

Do. 

parviflora... 

Do. 

paueifolia... 

Do. 

Wightii... 

Do. 

eserulea,.. 

Do. 

marginulata.. 


Fsoralea corylifolia .. 

Clitoria Ternatea... 
Dumasia congesta... 


Shuteria vestita... 

Do. glabra ta... 
Notonia Wiglitii.., 
Pseudarthria viscida.,. 
Tephrosia fusca... 

Bo, 1 ,' tinctoria. .. 


.SufTruticose. 

Do. 

• Perennial. Juice antiscorbutic 
alterative. 


..Shrubby. 

. .SufTruticose. 

. .Herbaceous. 

..SufTruticose. On high hills. 
..Erect: branched. 

..Shrubby. 

..SufTruticose. 

..Shrubby. 

.. Do. 

.. .Twining. 


.. .Diffuse: prostrate. 
...Shrubbv, 

... Bo. " 


& 
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Tephrosia suberosa... 

Do. diffusa... 

Do. purpurea..„ 

.. .Shrubby. Decoction of roots 
in dyspepsia. 

Smithia sensitiva.,. 

Do. racemosa... 

Uraria hamosa... 

Desmodium triquethum... 

..Suffrutescent, 

Do. latifolium... 

..Shrubby. 

D o. Gangeticum... 

.. Do/ 

Do. Wightii... 

..Herbaceous. 

Do. recurvatum... 

..Shrubby. 

Do. gyrans... 

.. Suffrutescent. 

Do. polycarpum... 

. .Suffruticose. 

Do. rufescens... 

..Shrubby. 

Do. strangulatum. 

. .Herbaceous. 

Do. triflorum... 

. .Procumbent. 

'Do. parvifoliuxn .. 

.. Do. 

Dicerma pulchellum. *. 

. Stem erect. 

Alysicarpus monilifer... 

. .Suffruticose, 

Do. bupleurifolius.. 

.. Do, 

Do. styracifolius,.. 

. .Biennial. 

Abrus precatorius... 

..Twining. Boot demulcent, 
stitute for Liquorice. 

Cicer arietinum.,. 

Bhyncbosia densiflora... 

. .Twining. 

Do. rufescens.., - 

,, 

Do. suaveolens.., 

. Shrubby. 

Do. cana... 

.. Do. 

Fleminga congesta... 

.. Do. 

Do, Grahaminana... 

.. Do. 

Phaseolus Pulniensis... 

. . 

Do. trinervius... 

..Twining. 

Da. trilobus... 

..Herbaceous, 

Do. sublobatus.., 

,, 

Doliclios glufcinosus... 

..Annual 

Do. Sinensis... 

.. Do, 

Lablab vulgaris... 

.. Do. 

Parochetus major.,. 

. 

Canavalia gladiata.,. 

..Twining. 
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Bryonia Hookeriana.. 

Do. amplexicaulis.. 

Do. grandis.. 

Coccinia Indica... ... Climbing shrub. 

Momordica charantia... ...Climbing. The fruit is very bit¬ 

ter : used in curries. The juice 
of the leaves is considered 
anthelmintic. 

Do. muricata... 

Trichosanthes anguina. 

PASSIFLOBACEjE. 

Passiflora Leschenaultii... ... Climbing. 

Modecca Wightiana* * ■ 

POBTULACACE.E. 

Trianthema decandrum... .. .Annual. 

Do. obcordatum. 

Pabonychiaceje. 

Drymaria cordata... .... 

Obassulace,®. 

Kalanchoe grandi flora... 

Ficoide^, 

Grlinus dictamnoides.. 


TJmbellifeb^e. 

Hydrocotyle Asiatica... ... Leaves used in cutaneous affections. 

De. polycephala... 

Sanicula elata... 

Ptychotis Ajowan,.. ...The oil distilled from the seeds is 

used in bowel complaints. 

Pastinaca rigens .. 

Bupleurum ramosissimum... 

Anethum sowa... ...Leaves used to hasten suppuration. 

Seeds bruised, used externally 
in rheumatism. 

Coriandrum sativum... 

Kmpinella Candolleana,,. 

Heracleum rigens-... 
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Araliace^e. 

Hedera trifoliata... ... Shrubby. 

Do. Leschenaultii... . . Do. 

Loranthace^e. 

Viscum verruculosum... 

Do. grossum... 

Do. angulatum... ..Found at 2,500 feet. 

Do. momliforme 
Loranthus loniceroides... 

Do. buddleioides... 

Do. sarepphyllus... .Cumbum or Ficus species. 

Do. amplexifolius... 

Do. tomentosus... 

Do. Candolleanus. . 

Do. goodeniiflonis... 

Do. cuneatus... 

Do. Euphorbise... 

Caprifoliace^e. 

Viburnum acuminatum... ...Shrub. 

Do. capitellatum... ... Do. 

Lonicera Leschenaultii... .. .Twining. 

Rubiace^e. 

Musssenda frondosa... 

Griffithia fragrans... ...Shrub. 


Hedy otis stylosa... ... Shrubby. 


Do. 

articularis .. 

... Do. 

Do. 

pruinosa 

Do. 

Do. 

monosperma.., 

...Herbaceous. 

Do. 

deltoidea.,. 

... Do. 

Do. 

affinis... 

... Do. 

Do. 

Leschenaultiana.. 

Do. 

Do. 

mnbellata... 

...Sufiruticose. 

Do. 

Burmanniana... 


Do. 

Heynei... 

... AnnuaL 

Do. 

dichotoma.. - 

Do. 

Do. aspera... 

Lasianthus venulosa.,. 

... Do. 
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..Shrubby. 
.. Do. 


Morinda umbellata... 
Canthium parviflorum... 

Do. umbellatum... 

Pavetta Xndica... 

Grumilea congesta... 
Psychotria ambigua... 
Bigelovia lasiocarpa... 

Do. Roxburghiana... 

Spermacoce hispida-.. 
Knoxia corymbosa... 

Do. Wightiana .. 

Rubia cordifolia... 

Galium asperifolium... 

Do. requieniauum.. 

Valeriana Leschenaultii... 
Do. Hookeriana... 

Dipsacus Leschenaultii... 

Vernonia cinerea... 

Do;- albicans... 

Do. rectinata... 

Do. Dindigulensis... 
Decaneurum do.... * 
Adenostemma Madurense... 

Do. reticn latum... 

Oallistephus Wightianus... 
Erigeron Madurense... 
Gonyza absinthifolia... 
Rlamvillea latifolia... 
Siegesbeckia orientalis... 
Moonia Arnottiana... 
Wedelia urticsefolia .. 

Bidens Wallichii... 
Anteimaria semidecurrens... 
Gynura nitida... 


. .Shrub. Root has aperient qualities. 


.Fruticose. 

•Suffruticose, 

.Stem erect. 

, Do. 

.Herbaceous. 

. Do. 

..Herbaceous. 

. Do. Found at 2,500 feet. 
.Erect: ramous shrub. 
•Herbaceous. 

.Herbaceous. 


, .Herbaceous. 

.. Do. 

.. Do. 

..Shrubby. 

.. Do. 

. .Herbaceous. Madder. 
Galiace.®. 


V ALEBI ANEiE. 


Dipsacile. 

Composite. 
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Gynura lycopersicifolia.. s ...Herbaceous. Found at 2,000 feet, 

Notonia Wightii... 

Cirsium argyracanthum.* s ...Herbaceous. 

CAMFANULAGEiE. 

Wahlenbergia agrestis... ... Stem erect 

Do. Perotifolia,.. 

Campanula Alphonsu... ...Recumbent. 

Do. fulgens.. . 

Lobeliatrigona... ...Stem erect. 

Do. rosea.,. ... Stem branched. 

Do. trichandra... 

Vacciniaceje. 

Vaccinium Neilgherrense... 

Do. Leschenaultii.., 

SlPHONANDEACEiE. 

Gualthieria Leschenaultii. 

Lentibulace^e. 

Utricularia eserulea... 

Do. reticulata... 

Do. scandens... 

Do. Wallichiana... 

Do. rosea a . 

Do. racemosa... 

Do. humilis... 

Pkimulacejs. 

Micropyxis tenellus... ...Small: erect. 

AnagaUIs arvensis 
Do. latifolia... 

Lysimachia Leschenaultii... ... Herbaceous. 

Do. deltoidea... . ..Procumbent. 

■' % ( / 

Myrsinaoe^:. 

Msesa Indica... ,,.Large shrub. 

Embelia Tsjeriam Cottanim .. .Shrub. 

Ardisia paueiflora. ‘. ... Shrub. 

Do, humilis,.. Do, 

10 
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jASMINACEiE. 


Jasminum revolutum... 
Do. rigidum... 

Do. brevilobum... 


.. .Erect. 
...Shrub. 

.. .Scaudent. 


Apoctnace^e. 


Carissa carandas.. , 

Ophioxylon Neilgherrense... 
Do. macro carpum... 

Do. Belgaumense... 

Vinca pusilla... 

Ichnocarpus frutescens.,, 

Nerium odorum... 


..Shrub. Fruit edible: made into 
preserves. 

..Shrubby. 


..Herbaceous. 

..Twining. It is used as a substi¬ 
tute for Sarsaparilla. 


Asclepiadace^. • 


Hemidesmus Indicus... 


Sarcostigma brevispina... 
Cynoctonum pauciflorum. 
Holostemna Rheedil... 

Calotropis gigantea... 


Dsemia extensa.,. 


Cynanchum pauciflorum 
Tylophora asthmatica... 

" Do. 1 tenuissima... 


.Twining. The root is an excel¬ 
lent substitute for Sarsaparilla; 
and is used by natives in stran¬ 
gury and gravel. Decoctions 
of it used in scrofula and vene¬ 
real affections. 


,,Twining, Root used in Ophthal¬ 
mia. 

..Shrub. Juice of tree acrid: ap¬ 
plied to wounds. Root and bark 
used as alteratives and purga- 
' tives. Powdered bark emetic. 
Bark of root said to be antidote 
for snake-bites and scorpion 
stings. 

..Fruticose. Used by natives in 
pulmonary affections. Large 
doses, emetic. 

Twining. 

► ..Twining, 
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Tylopliora mollissima... 


Hoya 

viridiflora... 

.. .Twining 1 ; 

Do. pauciflora... 

... 

Ceropegia acuminata... 

.. .Twining. 

Do. 

juncea... 


Do. 

intermedia... 

.. .Fruticose. 

Do. 

elegans... 

...Twining. 

Do. 

tuberosa... 

.. .Herbaceous. 

Boucerosia diffusa... 

.. .Procumbent. 


Pergularia odoratissima, 
Bidaria elegant... 


Loganiaceje. 


Gardneria ovata... 

. ..Climbing. 

Exacum pedunculare... 

GeNTIANACEjE. 

Do. tetragonum... 

...Annual. Is used as a febrifuge. 

Do. Perottetii... 

... 

Canscora diffusa... 

.. .Annual. 

Gentiana pedieellata... 

Do. verticellata... 

Ophelia elegans... 

...Shrub. The stems are used as 

* 

febrifuge. 

Do. Grisebachiana.. 

.. .Erect. 

Halenia Perottettii... 

.. .Stem erect. 

Sesamum Indicunn.. 

Pedal iACEiE. 

...Stem erect. 

Didymocarpus tomentosa. 
jEschynanthus Perottetii. 

CyRTANDRACEjE. 

Klugia Notoniana... 

CONYOLVtJLACEiE. 

Bivea bona nox... 

...Twining. 

Argyreia pomacea... 

... do. at 3,000 feet. 

Do. birsuta... 

... 

Do. cuneata... 

...Erect: shrub. 

Do. aggregata... 

... 

Pharbitis nil... 

...Annual. Seeds cathartic. 
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Calonyction speciosum... 

..Climbing. The flowers, leaves, 



roots and dried seeds are said to 



be specifics for snake-bites. 

Batatas edulis... 


Ipomaea Wightii. - 


Do. 

pestigridis... 

. .Annual. 

Do. 

racemosa... 

. .Suffruticose. 

Do. 

tuberculata... 


Do. 

pilosa,... 

, .Herbaceous. 

Do. 

pile&ta... 


Do. 

sessilifiora.. . 

. .Herbaceous, 

Do. 

obscura... 

.. do. 

Do. 

staphylina.., 


Do. 

stritata. • 

, .Twining. 

Do. 

dentata... 


Do. 

chryseides... 

..Stem twisted. 

Convolvulus Rottlerianus. 


Do. 

rufescens... 


Aniseia uniflora... 

..Stem prostrate. 

Hewittia bicolor... 

.Stem twining. 

Evolvulus alsinoides... 

. .Herbaceous. 

Porana racemosa .. 




BORAGINACE.E. 

Ehretia aspera... 

.. .Shrubby. 

Heliotropium itottleri... 

... do. 

Cynoglossum Heynii... 


Do. 

furcatum... 


Trichodesma Zeylanicum 

...Stem erect. 



SOLANACEiE, 

Solanum 

Roxburghii... 

..Annual. 

Do. 

maniacum, • 

... 

Do. 

verbascifolium,.. 

,. .Shrubby. 

Do. 

ferox... 

.. .Shrub. Infusion of root used in 



acute rheumatism. 

Do. 

pubescens.., 

... 

Po. 

giganteum... 

.. .Shrub. 

Do. 

Indicum... 

... do. Decoction of root used in 


dysuria and ischuria. Juice of 
leaves with ginger juice used to 
chock vomiting. 
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Solanum tuberosum.,. 
Do. melongena... 
Do. rubrum.,.. 
Physalis minima... 

Do. Peruviana... 
Datura alba,.. 

Datura fastuosa... 


...Herbaceous. 

...Brazil cherry. 

.. .Annual. Fruit a strong narcotic. 

...Annual. Fruit narcotic. Seeds 
poisonous. The dry root smoked 
is said to relieve spasmodic 
asthma. 


SCBOPHULARIACEiE. 

Torenia Asiatica. . 

Sopubia delphinifolia... .. .Annual 

Yandellia Crustacea.. *, 

Striga densiflora.. 

Pedicularis Zeylanica.,, 

Gerardia delphinifolia.. 

OrOBANCHACEjE, 

Oligopholis tubulosa... ...Herbaceous: parasitical. 

CEginetia pedunculata,. 

Acanthacele. 


Thunbergia Isevis... 

Do. fragrans... 
Phlebophyllum Kunthiammi... 
Endopogon consanguineum... 
Stenosiphonium confertum... 

Do. Russelianum.., 
Dyschoriste litoralis... 
Dipteracanthus patulus*.. 
Hemigraphis latebrosa .. 
Asystasia Coromandeliana... 
Strobilanthes micranthes... 

Do: punctatus... 

Do. Wynaadensis 

Barleria longiflora.. 

Do. acuminata... 

Do. Prionitis-. 


..Scandent. 

«.Climbing. 

..Erect: shrub. 

..Shrub. 

..da 

..Fruticose. 

..Stem erect. 

..Herbaceous. 

..Fruticose. 

..Shrubby. 

0E da The juice of leaves with 
sugar and water used in fevers 
and catarrhal affections. 
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Barleria cuspidata... .. Shrubby. 

Do. buxifolia... .. Do. 

Lepidagathis scariosa .. . Do. 

Blepharis Madraspatensis... 

Crossandra infundibuliformis 
Do. axillaris... 

Adhatoda vassica... .Shrub. Flowers, leaves, fruit and 

root considered antispasmodic, 
and used in fevers and asthma. 
Do. Betonica... ..Annual. 

Rhinacanthus communis. . .Shrubby. Root is used in snake¬ 
bites. Leaves and fresh root 

* with lime juice in ringworm 

and cutaneous affections. 

Gendarussa Vulgaris. 

Er anthemum montanum... 

Do. purpurascens. ..Fruticose. 

Do. Wightianum.. .. Do. 

Asteracantha longifolia... . .Herbaceous. 

Rostellularia proeumbeus,.. 

Rhaphidospora glaber. 

Rungia repens... 

Do. parviflora... ."..Creeping. 

Andrographis paniculata..• ...Annual. Root stomachic and tonic. 

Do. Wightiana... ...Herbaceous. 

Do. Neesiana .. ... Do. 

Do. viscosula... 

Verbenace m. 

Bouchea Hydrabadensis... ...SufFruticose. 

Lantana alba... ... Shrubby. 

Clerodendron infortunatum.Root with sour milk used inter¬ 

nally in colic: and externally 
for drying up cutaneous erup¬ 
tions. 

Do. serratum... 

Verbena nodiflora... 

Labiate. 

Plectranthus Wightii... .. .Herbaceous. 

Do. subincisus.» ... Do. 
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Ocimum sanctum... 
Mentha viridis .. 

Coleus barbatus... 

Do. spicatus.. * 

Do. glabratus... 

Do. paniculatus..* 
Anisochilus purpureum... 

Do. albidum... 

Melissa umbrosa.. . 
Pogostemon Wlghtii..* 

Do. rotundatum * 

Dysophylla auricnlaria .. 
Micromeida biflora... 
Prunella vulgaris. * * 
Scutellaria violacea... 
Anisomeles intermedia... 
Leucas bifLora ** 

Do. aspera... 

Do. eephalotes • . 

Do. ternifolia... 

Do. vestita... 

Eeonotis IN’epetafolia, * * 
Tencrium tomentosum... 


. Fruticose. 
.Procumbent. 

. Procumbent, 
do. 


...Willows. 

... Suffruticose. 
.. .Herbaceous. 


.. .Herbaceous. 
• ■» 

do. 

...Fruticose. 

.. .Herbaceous. 
... do. 


Plumbago Zeylanica..* 

Plantago ispanula.. - 

Boerhaavia procumbens. 

Do. Ixumilis... 

Pisonia aculeata 


Plumbiginacej:. 

...Shrubby. 
PLANTAGINACEiE. 
» • « 

3ST YCTAGIN ACELE. 


Amabantace^. 

Achyranthes aspera... 

Euxolus caudatus... 

Psilotriehum nudum..* 

CErna floribunda... 

Amaranthus frumentaceus. * * 

Celosia pulchella.. * 

Do. argentea... 
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r OHENOPODIACEu® . 
Chenopodixim axnlbrosioides. *. ... Weed„ 

POLYGONACEiE. 

Polygormm 1ST epaleixse... 

Do. Oilmens e 

Kumex IN epalexxse.»» 

Begoniaceje, 

Begonia dipet ala... 

Laueace^e. 

Alseodaplme sexnicarpifblia.., 

Oylico daphne Wiglitiana... 

TetranlTiera tomentosa... 

EL^3AGNA€EiE e 

Elseagrms latifolius... 

Santabaceje. 

Tliesinm Wiglitianixm,,. 

Osyris Wightiana.». 

Arxstolochiaoe^:. 

Aristoloehia Indica... 

Do. acuminata... 

EutHORBIACE^E. 

Euphorbia RotMana.*. 

Do trigona... „ . 

D ale champi a velutina... 

Tragia involucrata... 

Acalyplxa Ixxdica. • 
iticinus communis... 

Baliospermnm polyandrum 
Saxcococca trinervia,... 

Beidia floribunda... * 

Macroea Bheedii -.. 

Drticace^. 

IJrtica vesicaxia>... *.. 

Eaportea terminalis.. « 

Elatostema cuspidata - *« 

PSlect trinervia. . * 
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Oaxnabixaceje. 

Cannabis safciva... 

MORACEiE, 

Dorstenia Indiea..- 

Artocarpace^e. 

Conocephalus niveus... 

Trophis aspera.. 

Axtxdesmeaceje . 

Antidesma panicnlata .. 

» PlPER ACER3. 

Peperomia Wigliiiana,.. 

Do. Dindigulensis.,, 

Do, reflexa,.. . . 

Piper attemiatum... 

Do. Wightii... 

Chloranthaceje. 

Sarcaudra chloranthoides... 

Dioscoriack®. 

Dioscorea tomentosa... 

Do. pentaphylla.. 

SMXXtACEJE. 

Smilax Zeylanica... 

Do. maculata... 

OyCADACE-E. 

Cycas eircinalis... 

Xyridaceje. 

Xyris Indica... 

OOMMEEYKACTELE. 

Commelyna polyspatha.... 

Do. Bengalensis... 
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Dietyosperrnum protensum,, 
Aneilema panicnlata .., 
Cyanofcis cristata... 

Do. pilosa... 


Mel A3STTEC AO E m . 

GKLoriosa superb a.., ... Climbing, 

DlLLIAOEiEL 

Dillium WallicUiaxmm... 

Sanseviera Zeyianica... 

Antli er icurn tuTberosum♦.. 

Asparagus racemosus... 

Opliiopogoix Xnclicns... 


Eontederia vaginalis... 


PoiSTTELEnAOE^E. 


ZlNGTBEEACE^E, 

Zingiber squarrosmn,.. 

Curcuma montana... 

Elettaria Cardamomum... 

Hedyehium coronarium 
Oosttrs speciosus... 


Orinum Asiatioixm..„ 


Amabyllibace.® , 


Curculigo oretuoides.„ „ 


HYPOXIBACEiE}. 


PANBANACKas. 

Pandamis odoratissimixs ** 


Jiparis olivacea... 

.; X>o. atropurpurea. 


OBCHIDACm 



Oberonia Arnottiana... 

Do Verticillata... 
Microstylis Rheedii... 

Do. Versicolor... 
Dendrobimn filiforme,., 
Ooclogyne corrugata... 
Pholidota imbricata... 

Ania latifolia... 

Eulophia ramentacea .. 
Vanda Roxburghii.., 
Saccolabium guttatum 

Do. Wightianum.. * 

(Erides Lindleyana... 

Sar can thus filiformis.. 
Cymbidium aloifolium... 
Polystachya luteola... 
Calanthe Perrottetii... 
Platantbera Susaunse.. - 
Do. lutea... 

Do. iantha 

Do. affinis... 

Peristylus exilis... 
Habenaria peristyloides., 
Do. elliptica... 

Do. plantaginea... 
Do. longicalcarata... 
Do. montana... 

Do. Lindleyana... 
Ate vireus.. 

Josepbia latifolia... 
Spiranth.es australis 


We now come to Mr. Turnbull's list of timber and other 
trees;— 
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Botanical Name. Tamil Name. 


Acacia Amaru 

Usalu. 

Do. 

Arabics ... 

<35(T^QsU60Lf) 

Karuvelam 

Do. 

Farnesiana ... 

Kastfiri 

Do. 

ferruginea,... 

Q<sudrrG<au6VLh 

Velvelam 

Do. 

leucQphkea.... 

QEJ^TGshSOUi 

Velvelam 

Do. 

odoratissima,. 

sx0 a//rszr.s 
Karuvagei 

Do. 

planifrons .... 

■3 s /re# 

Bali 

Do. 

procera . 

,, 

Do. 

speciosa.. 

&'TLL®GUfT<5S)& 

Kattuvagei 

Do. 

sundra... 

<S0fS/<S/Ts6? 

Karungali 

JKglc marmelos.. 

s3&JSULdlTLD 

Vilvamaram 


Agnti grand! 11 01 a .... 

Agatthi. 


Ailanthus excelsa. l$ jsiufl 

Pi nari 

Alangium decapata-; 

Inm. AlinjL 

Alphonsea lutea.. „ 


Alstonia scholaris.... dsn 

Irulapalei 


Remarks. 

[The wood is strong, fibrous, stiff and 
close-grained. A cubic foot sea¬ 
soned weighs 70 lbs. 

The wood is hard: is used for naves and 
felloes of wheels and for ploughs. A 
cubic foot seasoned weighs 54 lbs. The; 
hark is tonic and astringent; a decoc-! 
tion of it is used in washing ulcers. 
The wood is hard and tough : and the 
flowers very fragrant. 

The wood is tough, heavy and durable. 
A cubic foot of unseasoned wood 
weighs from 65 to 70 lbs. The grain 
is somewhat coarse ; and the bark 
astringent. 

!The wood is hard, strong and close- 
j grained. A cubic foot weighs ift 
'unseasoned 62 lbs ; if seasoned 55 lbs. 
The hark is fibrous and astringent. 
Is used in <listilling arrack. 

I The wood is used for naves and 
felloes of wheels : and is hard and 
coarse-grained. A cubic foot season- 
i ed weighs 46 lbs. The juice of the 
| bark is used to wash bad ulcers. 
‘The wood is hard. 

;The wood is light-colored, durable and 
hard: is used for building purposes.] 

|The wood is very hard, heavy, close- 
grained, and durable. A cubic foot 
of it unseasoned weighs from 94 to 
98 lbs ; seasoned 81 lbs. 

;The wood is valueless: the fruit 
alterative. It is dried, and a decoc¬ 
tion made therefrom exhibited in 
cases of dysentery. The root, bark 
and leaves are refrigerant. 

The wood is useless. The bark i£ 
bitter, and used as a tonic. An in-| 
fusion made from the leaves is useful 
as an aperient in cases of catarrh. 

The wood is handsome and vain a-, 
bio: and the roots aromatic. 

|The wood is Miite and close-grained. 
The milky juice is exhibited in cases| 
of rheumatism. 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Alston ia venenata. i 
Anona squamosa ..... 

Antidesma paniculata 

Areca catechu.. 

LQJTLQ 

Sithamaram 

5 J 

ut r$<g) Lnjrijz 
Pakku-maram 

Anjali 

i 

Artocarpus hirsuta... 

Do. integrifo- 

lia. 

lSJsuit 

Pila 

Atalantia monophylla 

Azadirachta Indica..» 

<SfnL® 

6TGpnj£l&em<g : 

Kattu-elumic- 

chei 

QsnuuLnFLh 

Yeppa-maram 

Barringtona speciosa. 
Bassia latifolia ........ 

’S!TlLi^l SVILJ<o6)U 

Kattiluppei 

Do. longifolia. 

: 

g) zviljgohj 
Iluppei 

Bauhinia Malabarica 
| raceinosa... 

Arcchi 

■ Do. variegata... 

Bergera Knenigi i...... 

Yadarasi 

Karnveppilei 


Remarks. 


The leaves are used to induce suppu- 
ration in the case of indolent tumors. 

The wood is red and close-grained : 
and adapted for cabinet work. 

The wood is used for ship-building pur¬ 
poses. A cubic foot of unseasoned 
wood weighs from 48 to 50 lbs : of 
seasoned 40 lbs. The baik dyes a 
brown color. 

The wood is hard and brittle. A cubic 
foot of unseasoned wood weighs 50 
lbs. : of seasoned 44 lbs. It is used 
for furniture. 

The wood is hard, heavy and very 
close-grained. 

The wood is hat d, fibrous and durable : 
and is not attacked by insects. A 
cubic foot of unseasoned wood 
weighs from 55 to 60 lbs: of seasoned 
50 lbs. The bark is exhibited to 
patients suffering from intermittent 
fevers and chronic rheumatism and 
is a substitute for Peruvian bark. 

The wood is hard and of a fine grain. 

The wood is close and even-grained, 
strong, hard and durable. A cubic 
foot of unseasoned wood weighs 
from 77 to 80 lbs. An intoxicating 
liquor is distilled from its Sowers. 

The wood is hard, durable, heavy, 
close and straight-grained and flex- 

( ible : and is not attacked by insects. 
The bark is used as an astringent 

I and emollient. Oil is expressed 

I from the seeds. 

The wood is hard and serviceable. 

The wood of the centre is of a deep 
red color, dry, hard and durable. It 
is much used. 

The leaves are fragrant, stomachic 
and tonic ; the root laxative ; the 
bark stimulant. 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Remarks. 

Bignonia chelonoides 

^LC>Uj§6®jr 

Pumbathirei 

The wood is elastic, durable, and close 
and even-grained ; and handsome 
as a fancy wood. A cubic foot un¬ 
seasoned weighs 57 to 60 lbs. : 
seasoned 48 lbs. An infusion of 
the roots and flowers is exhibited 
to fever patients. 

Do. siiberosa— 

&n LL®(tp6ff6lft 

The wood is hard and close-grained. 


Kattu-mulli 

A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 50 
to 52 lbs. : seasoned 42 lbs. The 
flowers are fragrant. 

Do. xylocarpa.. 

Adamaruthu 

The wood is rather close-grained : 
and is used for cabinet-making and 
and turning. 

Bisclioffia Rseperianus 

Ltoj&GshftGtiy&L] 

Mathagirivem- 

bu 

The wood is used for planks. 

Bixa Orellana. 

<55JY)£](&)La[WcB6V 

Karan gu man- 
gal.. 

From the pulp surrounding the seeds 
is produced a valuable dye known 
as the Arnotto dye, which is an 
astringent and slightly purgative. 
Cordage is made from the bark. 

BombaxMalabnricum 

(Lp6rrQ<srrsv6ii 

Mullelavu 

The wood is almost useless : the bark 
of the root is used as an emetic. 

Borassus flabelliformis 

udmLQjrib 

Panei-maram 

This is the well-known Palmyra. The 
wood of old trees is, near the cir¬ 
cumference, very hard, black, 
heavy, and durable. A cubic foot 
weighs 65 lbs. and is said to last 80 
years. It is said that the “ Tala 



Vxlasam,” a Tamil poem of Ceylon, 
enumerates 801 purposes to which 
the Palmyra may be applied. 

Briedelia spinosa. 

asml-L-ib 

Kattam. 

95 

Buddleia Asiatica.... 

95 

95 

* Bntea frondosa .. 

SJ 

y^iSDirsr 

Phvarasu 

99 

The wood is very similar to teak in 
appearance. The exudation there¬ 
from is commercially known as 
“Butea Kino.” It is a powerful 
astringent: and the seeds anthel¬ 

CallicarpaWallichiana 

lSsotSoUT 

mintic. 

Calophyllum inophy- 

The wood is durable, strong, and of a 

lum. 

Pinnei 

coarse grain. Oil expressed from 
the seeds is used medicinally. 

Do. spurium 

, Q&mswrLS&r 

%a5T 

Shorei-pinnei 

The wood is tough, very brittle, not 
durable and not easily worked. A 
cubic foot unseasoned weighs from 



50 to 60 lbs., seasoned 44 lbs. 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Bern arks. 

Canariuxn strictum . .. 

] 

sjpuL] @/srS r 

gSIlULCi 

larappu-kun- 

giliyam 

[he tree yields a black dammer : but 
the natives do not extract it. 

Canthium umbel la¬ 
tum 

99 

rhe wood is close-grained, dark-color¬ 
ed and hard. 

Capparis grandis. 

Do. pyrifolia. 

99 

99 

99 

Carey a arbovea.. 

Quirdso 

P61ei 

rhe wood is dark-colored, and resists 
the action of water. It is strong, 
durable, and tough. A cubic foot 
of unseasoned wood weighs from 
60 to 63 lbs. ; of seasoned 50 lbs. 
The bark is fibrous. Cordage is 
manufactured therefrom : and it is 
also used as a slow-match. 

Caryota urens . 

sesH—udssr 

Kanda-panei 

The wood is used for rafters : and a 
fibre is made from the peduncles. 

Cassia fistula . 

Qssrrs^n^mr 

Konnei 

The wood is of a mottled appearance, 
elastic, durable, strong and close- 
grained. The flowers are fragrant 
and given in stomachic affections. 
The root is a febrifuge. The mucila¬ 
ginous pulp round the seeds is a 
laxative. 

Cedrela-toona. .» 

Sandanaverabu 

The wood is light, not strong, and 
close-grained. It is easily worked : 
and is commonly known as Chitta¬ 
gong. A cubic foot of unseasoned 
wood weighs from 36 to 40 lbs.; 
of seasoned 31 lbs. 

Celtis Wightii .. 

L&<fei>Qu(n5J@ 

Malei-pongu 

99 

Chickrassia tabularis. 

Agali 

The wood is coarse-grained, light- 
colored, and finely veined. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs 50 to 54 
lbs.; seasoned 42 lbs. The bark is 
astringent. 

Chloroxylon swiete- 


The wood is heavy, hard, durable, 

nia 

Kadavapurasu 

and close-grained. A cubic-foot 
unseasoned weighs from 70 to 75 
lbs. It is used for naves of wheels. 

Cinnamom iners .. 

1 £T ©OfE/jEMS/T 

Elavanga 

The wood is fine mid even-grained: 
and supposed to be useful, though 
it is not made use of. 

Cleyera gymnantherc 

i 

. 

The wood is strong. 

Cluytia collina. ........ 

n 

• 
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Botanical Name. Tamil Name. Remarks. 


lochlospermum gos- 
sypium. 

3ocos nucifera. 


3onocarpus latifolia.J Qaj-s&treS 
Yekkali 


Cordia myxa. <sS)lLl$l 

Yitti 

Do. polygama...... jF(T^isQjT<Sr 


Narivirasu 

Crateeva Roxburgh i. LDirmjeQii&LD 
Mavulingam 

Croton tiglium.. su e/r m 

Nirvalam 

Cupania canes cens.., 

Cyminosma peclimcu- 
lata 

Dalbergia fron dosa.., <5(r$ f fcQ^rr (su 

6K»jr 

Karun-thuva- 

rei. 

Do. latifolia... 

Tothakatti. 


Do; paniculataJ u^^/r'Ssrr 
I Pacchalei. 

Do. Sisoides... 

Dichrostachys Cineraj 6UL-fg&ir%s(r 
Yadatth&lei. 

Dillenia pentagyna.... iSlmdssr 
Pinnei. 


The common coeoanut-tree. The| 
wood is used for building purposes : 
is strong and durable. A cubic! 
foot weighs 70 lbs. 

The wood is light-colored, close-] 
grained, and very durable. It is 
used for house-building purposes! 
and cart-poles. It is heavy, fibrous] 
and tough. A cubic foot of un-j 
seasoned wood weighs from 75 to] 
80 lbs. ; of seasoned 65 lbs. 

The fruit is astringent; the bark aj 
mild tonic ; the root purgative. 

The bark astringent. The juice and 
a decoction of the bark are exhibit¬ 
ed in intermittent fevers. 

All parts of the plant seem to contain 
an acrid purgative principle. 

The wood is white and is only used 
for burning. 


The wood is valuable, being very 
strong, close-grained and durable. 
The bark is exhibited in cases of 
dyspepsia. 

[The wood is one of the most valuable 
kind : and is held in great repute 
by cabinet-makers. A cubic foot 
of unseasoned wood weighs from 
58 to 62 lbs. ; of seasoned 50 lbs. 
It is close-grained, strong, flexible, 
fibrous and durable. 

The wood is white and firm. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs from 57 to 
60 lbs. ; seasoned 48. 


The wood is close-grained, hard, dur¬ 
able, tough, strong and fibrous : and 
resists the action of water. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs from 85 to 
90 lbs.; seasoned 70 lbs. 








I 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Remarks. 

Dodonsea Barman- 


The wood is close-grained, fine and 

niana. 


elastic. It is good for turning and 
engraving purposes. 

Dyosperos - 

&QTjjsQ;3jn 
* <5®jr 

Karun-thuva- 

rei. 


Do. cordifolia. 


The wood is diard, strong, durable, 


Vakkanei. 

and close and even-grained. A cu¬ 
bic foot unseasoned weighs from 85 
to 90 lbs. ,* seasoned 70 lbs. 

Do. dubia...... 

Elseocarpus oblongus 

Elasodendron Rox-i 



bnrghii 

Karukava- 

maram. 


Emblica officinalis...! 

Q J5&0S& 

The wood is hard and durable, and 


Nelli. 

used to make gun-stocks. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs from 08 to 62 
lbs. ; seasoned 46 lbs. The bark is 
astringent: the dried fruit laxative. 

Eriochlcense Hooke-j 


The wood is strong and tough. 

riana | 


! 

Eriodendron anfrac-j 


iThe wood is easily worked, soft, and 

tuosimi 

Ilavam. 

coarse-grained. A cubic foot un-j 
seasoned weighs 38 to 48 lbs. 
seasoned 30 lbs. 

Erytbrina Indica..... 

Marukkei. 

-The wood is soft. 

Eugenia jambolana... 

fgiTGuirfr 

Navar. 


Euonyinus dichoto- 


The wood is hard and white : and is 

mis 

Jjjrkuli. 

used to make combs. 

Do. crenulatus. 

@)rrfi<£&osmr 

The wood is very hard ; and adapted 


‘ Irukkanei. 

for engraving purposes. 

Euphorbia tiruculli... 


[The wood is adapted for cabinet-work, 

Thirukkalli. 

being Close and even-grained, andj 
easily worked. It weighs 36 lbs. 
seasoned ; and from 45 to 50 lbs., 
unseasoned, per cubic foot. 

Fag-rasa. Coromande- 
lina 

Do. nirulia..... 

Felicium decipiens... 

Maleiyeruk- 

kalei. 

18 
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Botanical Name. Tamil Name. Remarks. 

Feronia elepliantum. Qsuerrml, The wood is white, hard, durable and 
Vel&m. fine-gi'ained. A cubic foot unsea¬ 

soned weighs from 62 to 65 lbs. ,* 
seasoned 50. The leaves are sto¬ 
machic and carminative. 

Ficus glomerata. Quiuc£$ 

Peyattlii. 

Do. Indica. ' The wood is brittle, light, and coarse- 

Alei. grained. A cubic fbot unseasoned 

weighs from 43 to 45 lbs. ; seasoned 
36 lbs. The seeds are considered 
cooling and tonic. The milky juice 
is used in cases of tooth-ache and 
inflammation, and cracks in the feet- 

Do. racemosa. The wood is brittle, coarse-grained, 

Atthi. tough and light. A cubic foot un¬ 

seasoned weighs from 50 to 54 lbs. : 
seasoned 40 lbs. 

Do. religiosa. 

Arasarn. 

Flacourtia cataphrac The young shoots and leaves are| 

ta Kalsapatthiri. astringent and stomachic. 

Do. sapida.... „ The tree grows to a large size. 

Garcinia Cambogia. 

Katkupuli. 

Gai'denia latifolku... The wood is close-grained and hard. 

Do. lucida..,,. The wood is close-grained. A resin| 

is extractable from it. 

Garuga pinnata. csrflQoj l_/ |Thc wood appears to be valuable and 

Karivembu. deserving of attention. 

Gelonimn lanceolatum A small tree. 

Girardinia Lesche 
naultiana 

Givoytia Bottler Qtsunm'u rrftstr 
formis VendaleL 

Glochidion Pulniensi 

Glycosmis arborea.. 

Gmelina arborea..... The wood is very like teak : but close- 

Pulikkumilu, grained. It is suitable for gunstocks. 

Gnidium eriocepha! A small tree. 

Gordonia obtusa. The wood is strong. 

Grewia abutilifblia... The wood is tough, and yields good| 

fibres. 

Do. Asiatica. The wood is tough, and fibrous. 

Do. laevigata. [The wood is tough, and yields good] 

fibres. 

Do. Rotliii. <susir<8fr<s5<£(riu 

Vallakkay. 

Do. tillaefolia. gtijCB The wood is very strong and elastic. 

Eradu. 
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Botanical Name, ! Tamil Name. 

Giialteria cerasoides. QpQ/pinrLL 

; Nedunarattei 
Do. fragrans... „ 

Do. longifolia.. 'ffjg 

Asoku. 

Gyrocarpus Jacquini ^@zriE(&> 
Tanakku- 

Iledera obovata. 

Do. racemosa...... 

Hydnocarpus iucbri-] LnjrQ&jtlmu. 
ans. Maravettei. 

Hymeno-dyetion ex-j loSsu@ 
celsum. IMalei-tanakku. 

Ilex Wrightiana. - ,, 

Inga dulcis.. <e0 <5 ul22si> 

Kamkapillei. 


Ixora parviflora. 

Suluntlm 


Jatropha curcus. 

K&ttunoechi 

Do, glauca.. ^/lL/_€i9 

Attali 

Kydia calycina.. 

Lagerstrsemia micro -1 

carpa. Yen-tekku 


Liuiona acidissima..*. 

Do. alata. 

Maba buxifolia.. 

Macaranga Indica..... 

Yattakennei 

Mallea Rothii......... 


Remarks. 

The wood is pretty hard, and not 
liable to warp. 

The wood is soft: and of a yellowish 
color. It makes a good avenue 
tree. 

Tlie wood is white and very light. , 


An oil extracted from its seeds is used 
as a sedative : also in cases of sca¬ 
bies and ulcus. 


The wood is hard, coarse-grained and 
brittle. A cubic foot of unseasoned 
wood weighs from 50 to 53 lbs ; of) 
seasoned 40 lbs. 

I The wood is hard, and even and close-| 
; grained. A cubic foot of unseasoned 
wood weighs from 78 to 84 lbs.; of) 
seasoned 66 . It is well suited for 
the lathe. 


[The seeds yield a stimulating oil , 1 
which is applied externally in rheu¬ 
matic and paralytic affections. 

The wood is tough, and good for build¬ 
ing purposes. The bark is mucila¬ 
ginous. 

[The wood is not so strong nor so dur¬ 
able as teak : and warps when 
exposed. A cubic foot of unsea-! 
soned timber weighs from 50 to 54j 
lbs : of seasoned 41 lbs. It is used! 
for various household purposes. 

The wood is very hard : the root pur-| 
gative and sudorific* 


The wood is only used for fuel. 









Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. | 

Mangifera Indie a..... 

LniruurLD 

1 

Ma-maram 

*\ 

Mappia fmtida. 

33 

Melanthesa turbinata. 

33 

Melia azedaraeli... ... 

LoSovGj GULl L-f 

„ 1 

Malei-vembu 

i 

1 ! 

j Memecylon tiuctorunf 


| Mesua Coromandeli- 

LndsvJZu fsusev 

| ana. 

Malei-nangal 

| Do. ierrea. —__ 

I 

jjtf pinb&dj 
Nir-nau gal 

j Do. speeiosa. 

, Q&jerr'&sfrpirtki 

j 

| Yellei-nfmgal 

Michelia Dulniensis... 

| QiFiiqsuo 
! Shembugam 

Milliugtonia simplici- 

'( 

folia. 


Do. pun gens... 

J 33 

Milnea apiooarpa. 

1 33 

Mimusops Roxburg- 

■j & fiszyurr dsv 

hiana. 

j Kanupalei 

Mcesa Indica.. 

I 

! J? 

Monocera glan duliferai ,, 

Do. tuberculala; „ 

Moringa citrifolia. 

i 

* Nunti 

j 

i 

Do. pterygos- 

(Lp(jT) rkeuxS 

perma. 

Murungei 

Do. tomentosa... 



Manjanatti 

; | Murray a exotica. 

33 

Myrsine capitellata... 

V 

Myrstica ——? ... 

s nj&eusveSJ 
Yasavalli 


Remarks. 


The wood is hard, close-grained, aud 
durable if kept dry. A cubic foot 
unseasoned weighs from 52 to 58 
lbs. ; seasoned 42 lbs. The kernels 
are used in cases of dysentery. 

5 ? 

The wood resembles cedar-wood : but 
is lighter and looser iu texture. 
Insects will not attack it. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs from 38 to 
42 lbs. ; seasoned 30 lbs. It is used 
for furniture. The root is bitter and 
nauseous. 

The wood is very tough. 

3? 

r 


The wood is good, and of a mottled 
appearance. The hark is bitter and 
aromatic. 

3? 

3 ? 

33 

M 

33 ! 

The wood is very strong. 

j? i 

The wood is close-grained, light and 
tough ; easily worked, and not very; 
strong. A cubic foot unseasonedj 
weighs from 35 to 40 lbs. ; seasoned 
30 lbs. The fruit is deobstruent and 
emmenagogue. The inner bark and 
roots are used for dying purposes. 

The wood is useless. The root is 
stimulant, rubefacient and aromatic. 

The wood is yellow-colored : and is 
- used for various purposes. 

33 

33 
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Botanical Name. Tamil Name Remarks. 


Nauclea cordifolia., The wood is soft, close and even-) 

Alanjakadambu grained, easily worked, but not 
! durable. It is ornamental and used 
! for cabinet purposes. A cubic footj 
| unseasoned weighs from 56 to 58 
i lbs. ; seasoned 42 lbs. 

Do. parvifolia.. The wood is light, soft, close and even- 

Nirkkadambu | grained, and not durable. It rots if 
exposed to wet. It is much used for 
planks. A cubic foot unseasoned 
weighs from 48 to 52 lbs. ; seasoned 
39 lbs. 


Niebuhria linearis... 
Odina wodier. 


Olea robusta.... 

Phoebe paniculata...., 
Photinia Lindleana.. 

Do. Notoniana,. 

Pittosporum floribun-j 
dum. 

Pongamia glabra.-,. 


Poinciana elata. 

Premna tomentosa.. 


Do. W igh tiana. 
Prosopis spicigera.*.. 


Protium Roxburghi- 
ana... 


Kuthetti. 

The wood is dark-colored and strong * 
Othiyam and when seasoned properly, fibrous, 
elastic, straight, and even-grained. 
A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 

| from 66 to 70 lbs.; seasoned 50 lbs. 

|The wood is very hard and durable. 

f 55 - 

jThe wood is adapted for cabinet pur-| 
poses. 

[The wood is adapted for cabinet pur-| 
poses. 


The wood is strong and tough. 

L-}rbs®<& The wood is light, tough, fibrous, 
Pungei coarse, and even-grained. A cubic 
foot unseasoned weighs from 48 to 
55 lbs. ; seasoned 40 lbs. The oil 
expressed from the seeds is used) 
externally in eruptive diseases. 

55 

Q<£{r<sfr&<3Ll The wood is hard and close-grained. 

6EDZ_ Co^'^0 

Klolakkaftex- 

t£kku. 

suskssB [The wood is of a dark* red color, dur- 
Vanni. able, hard, straight and close-grain¬ 
ed. It is superior to teak in strength 
A cubit foot unseasoned weighs 
from 95 to 100 lbs. ; seasoned 
72 Jbs. 


Kilaveb 
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Botanical Name. Tamil Name. 


Remarks. 


| Psidium pv rife rum. Qgir iuojit 
' Koyya. 


^terocarpus marsu-| 
piuin 


(JsUfKIoTO.5 

Vengei. 


Pterospermum sube-j 
rifolium j 

Pygeum Zeylanicmn.j 
Randia dumetorum...; 

Do. uliginosa..! 

Rhododendron arbo-j 
ream 

Rottlera peltata.. 

Do. tinctoria. 


Saccopetaluni tomen- 1 
tosum 

Salvadora Wightianaj 

1 Ubay. 

Santalum album. &ig f £6txrL& 

Santhanam. 


Sap Indus emargina-! 

tus 

Puvanthi. 


Do. laurifolius.. 

Do. rubiginosus 
S&pota elengoides..... 

Schleiehera trijuga... 

Pulacchi. 


The wood is hard and close-grained, 
and is used for tool-handles. A| 
cubic foot unseasoned weighs from 
58 to 60 lbs. ; seasoned 47 lbs. 

The wood is strong, durable and not| 
easily worked. It is used chiefly 
for house-building purposes and 
cart-frames and felloes. Unseasoned 
wood weighs from 65 to 70 lbs. ;j 
seasoned 56 lbs. per cubic foot. 


The wood is soft and of poor quality. 
The fruit yields a valuable dye.j 
The powder of the capsule is used 
as an anthelmintic. 


The famous sandal. The wood is 
exceedingly fragrant, and is used 
as a perfume. A cubic foot unsea-| 
soned weighs from 72 to 75 lbs. ; 
seasoned 58 lbs. The powdered 
wood is exhibited to patients in 
fevers and bilious affections ; and| 
is used externally in cases of prickly 
heat and cutaneous eruptions. 

The wood is close-grained, hard, stiff, 
and not durable. A cubic foot un-| 
seasoned weighs from 75 to 80 lbs. 
seasoned 64 lbs. It cracks if much 
exposed ; and is not easily worked 
The capsule is expectorant ; the! 
fruit detergent. 

The wood is strong and durable. 

The wood is hard, and is used for; 
building purposes. The bark is 
astringent. 
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Botanical Name. Tamil Name. 


Remarks. 


Sclerostylis antalanti-] 
oldes... 

Semecarpns anacar- 

dium... Q it lL 

£SU _ 

Shengkottei. 


Setlila Tncllca.. 

Devadari. 


Solenocarpus Indica. uuhLjeiB&fd 
Mampulicclii. 

Soymidia febrifuga... 


Spondia aurentalis... lB(GV) 

Mina. 

Sponia Wightii. ,, 

Sterculia foetida. i5go,ffl 

Finari. 


The wood is soft. The bark is mildly 
astringent. The receptacle of the] 
fruit is astringent and acrid. From 
the nuts is expressed an acrid and] 
vesicating oil. 

|The wood is fragrant; and is esteemed 
as being a substitute for sandal¬ 
wood. The tender leaves are refri¬ 
gerant. An infusion of the bark is 
useful as a tonic. 


The wood is hard, durable $nd red- 
colored. 


(The wood is useful, being light, tough, 
rather open-grained, and easily 
worked. It does not split or warp. 
Unseasoned a cubit foot weighs 34 
to 38 lbs. ; seasoned 28 lbs. The 


leaves and bark are aperient, repel¬ 
lent, diuretic and diaphoretic. A 
decoction of the seed capsules isj 
both muciilaginous and astringent. 


Do. guttata. 


5? 

Do. urens. 

Q Eu&r'&srr 
ufLLt—rreS 
Vellei-puttali. i 

The wood is soft and spongy ; the 
bark astringent, the seeds cathartic 

Stryclmos nux vomica 

GTilgL 

Etti. 

The wood is hard, stiff, and durable- 
** White ants will not attack it. A, 
cubic foot of unseasoned wood; 
weighs from 56 to 70 lbs. ; seasonedj 
56 lbs. The root is used in inter-, 
mifctent fevers, and for snake-bites. 
The seeds are poisonous. They 
are used medicinally in cases ofj 
dysentery, paralysis, dyspepsia, and 
affections of the nervous system. 

Do. potatorum... 


i 73 

Symplocos Gardneri- 
ana 

Do. pendula... 
Syzygium Arnottia- 
num... 

,, 

i 

i 

3* , 

1 
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Botanical Name. Tamil Name. Remarks. 

Syzygium caroypliyl- 

lifolium jrartsueb The wood is good for building pur- 
Naval. poses, being tolerably close and 

even-grained* A cubic foot of un¬ 
seasoned wood weighs from 60 to 
62 lbs. ; of seasoned 48 lbs. The 
fruit is astringent. 

Tamarindus officinalis qerf jiuLoirLh The wood is close-grained, very hard, 
Puliya-maram. durable, and beautifully veined. It 
is used for oil-presses and turnery 
purposes. Unseasoned wood weighs 
from 92 to 98 lbs. per cubic foot; 
seasoned 79 lbs. The pulp of the 
fruit is purgative. 

Tectona grandis... Qps® The Teak wood is the best and most 

Tekku. valuable wood known in India. It is 
used extensively for ship and house- 
< building purposes and for furniture. 

A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 
from 55 to 60 lbs. ; seasoned 42 lbs. 
Tephrosia suberosa... „ „ 

Terminalia ‘arjuna,... Qojmtisrr ld(t^ The, wood is harder than teak, but 

more brittle : and is not easily 
Vellei-mari- worked. It is marked with irre- 
theL gular dark streaks. Its grain is 

coarse and shining. It is used in 
house-building, and for carts. 

Do. bellerica.. The wood is white ; soft but durable. 

Thani The fruit is astringent and tonic. 

Do, catappa... The wood is coarse-grained, light and 

Q&m l6TOL_ durable. A cubic foot seasoned 
Nattuvathanu- weighs 32 lbs. 
kotteL 

Do. chebula... The wood is strong, hard, heavy, close- 

Kudukkdy grained, and not easily woi'ked. A 
cubic foot unseasoned weighs from 
65 to 80 lbs. ; seasoned 54 lbs. 
The fruit is astringent, and mixed 
with honey is used in cases of dropsy 
, diabetes and hemorrhoidal affections.! 

Do. glabra.... <s t §0LA(Vjm& The wood is of a dark brown color, 

Kanumaruthei. heavy, stony, and tolerably close and 
even-grained. It is used in house¬ 
building. A cubic foot of unsea- 

% soned wood weighs from 70 to 73 

lbs. ; of seasoned 55 lbs. 

Do. paniculata Qloiuuit ;The wood is fine and stout. It not 

Meyda. j only bears immersion in water, but 
L ’/ ,, . ! - is improved by it. The bark edn- 

I j tains tannin. 
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Botanical Name. 

Tamil Name. 

Tctranthera glabrata. 

Do. ligustrina 

Tliespesia populnea... 

55 

35 

sr& . 
Puvarasu. 

Turpinia Nepaleneis.. 
Vitex alata............ 

>5 

lm6i$sv 

Do. altissima........ 

Mayilei. 

LAiSlsvrT® 

Mayladu. 

Do. negundo. 

Q JS ITtEF^Fi 
Nocchi. 

Do. trifolia ......... 

jgirQjsir&S} 

Nir-nocclii. 


Wendlandia Notoni- 
ana..... 


Wrightia anti-dysen¬ 
teries, .. 

Qtsuuurrdsi; 


Veppaleb 

Wrightia tiuctoria.... 

Xanthochymus picto- 
rius 

Zizyphus glabrata.... 

Zizyphus jujuba. 

lSIgdit 

Pila 

1 53 

Karukkatta. 
<oi ®T<srrn (E) 
EUadu, 

Zizyphus xylopyra.. 

* : 53 

i 


Remarks. 


» 

55 

The wood is strong* close-grained* and 
durable. A cubic foot unseasoned, 
weighs from 59 to 62 lbs. ; seasoned 
49 lbs. The yellow pigment in the 
capsule is used in cases of scabies and 
cutaneous diseases. It makes a good 
avenue tree. It never occurswild. 

55 


The wood is bard and durable ; and 
very valuable. It is known as 
white cedar. 

The leaves and young shoots are pow¬ 
erfully discutient. The leaves are 
powdered and taken with water in 
fevers. The root and cataplasm of 
leaves are used externally in cases 
of rheumatism and local pains. The 
dried fruit is a vermifuge. 

The wood is hard, heavy, tine aad 
close-grained. A cubic foot weighs 
56 lbs. 

55 

The wood is hard, adapted for turnery, 
very close, straight and even-grained. 
A cubic foot unseasoned weighs 
from 45 to 48 lbs. ; seasoned 38 lbs. 
The bark is used for dysentery and 
bowel complaints. 

The wood is close-grained ivory-white 
and good for turning purposes. 

55 

53 

.The wood is durable, hard, and even 
and close-grained. A cubic foot 
unseasoned weighs from 72 to 75 
lbs.; seasoned 58 lbs. It is adapted 
for cabinet and ornamental work. 

The wood is compact, durable and 
strong. A cubic foot unseasoned 
weighs from 75 to 78 lbs.; seasoned 

. 60 lbs. 

i 












PART III. 


-oo>$<oa- 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY OP THE MADURA COUNTRY, 
ANCIENT ANH MODERN. 

CHAPTER I. 

Introduction.—Authorities made use of.—The u Madhurd 
St’hala Purdna” abstracted . 

The materials for writing a political history of Madura to he found 
in the Madura Record Office are very, very scanty. The earliest 
English records extant go hack only as far as the year 1790: and 
from that date to the present few political events of any magnitude 
have occurred within the limits of the District. There have been, 
indeed, some petty rebellions headed by the hereditary holders of 
various small tracts of country. And soon after the District was 
finally ceded to the British, the rude and turbulent Kalian tribes 
(called by Orme and others “ Coileries”) gave the Government some 
trouble for a while. But with the exception of these events, there 
has been but little of late for the annalist to record. 

In old times, however, things were very different. Madura* or as 
it is properly spelt Mad’hura, was once the metropolis of a large and 
rather powerful kingdom; she was once the seat of learning of many 
kinds; and she has been from the earliest times a favourite resort of 
the pious Hindh. Borne of her kings were brave, active, and power¬ 
ful: and many of them were at all events sufficiently wise to expend 
enormous sums of money in promoting the material prosperity and 
happiness of their subjects. Mad’hur& was often, therefore, a tempt¬ 
ing prize in the eyes of greedy neighbours: and foreign generals 
swooped down upon her, one after another, in the hope of acquiring 
an immense booty by their courage and address; whilst hordes of 
emigrants from countries ravaged by Mussulman invaders and others 
inarched across, and settled within her boundaries. Nor was this 
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all. Rival claimants to the throne, or to the administration of the 
country fought out their battles, from time to time, round the walls 
of the capital; or occupied in force the hill fortresses and mountain 
passes; whilst their secret adherents constantly plotted and intrigued 
within the palace. 

There was therefore plenty of life in Mad’hura, and plenty of 
Work for the industrious historian, which has not been altogether 
neglected. The “ St’hala Purana of Madhuri/’ the “ Srltala book,” 
the “History of the Karnataca Governors,” the “Mrityunjaya manu¬ 
scripts,” and an abundance of Samskrit and Vernacular histories 
memoirs and chronicles are still in existence, from which an accurate 
and patient scholar possessed of the requisite local knowledge might 
probably be able to extract a large amount of information respecting 
the Tamil and other races, over whom the rulers and kings of 
Mad’hura have held sway. Rough translations of some of these 
writings were published by the Missionary William Taylor in Madras 
in 1835, under the title of “ Oriental Historical Manuscripts, in the 
Tamil language translated, with annotations:” and in this work 
much useful matter may be found. Then the “ Catalogue Raisonnfe 
of Oriental MSS.” prepared by the same author, contains a very 
rich mine of the most valuable materials, of the usefulness of 
which it is perhaps impossible to speak too highly. Besides these 
sources of information, existing inscriptions on copper plates and on 
pagodas and other buildings are sufficiently numerous to reward 
careful investigation with the discovery of a large aggregate of 
facts: and the history of the 17th and 18th centuries has been 
most copiously illustrated by the passing remarks on political events 
and the general state, of the country, embodied in the annual reports 
of the Jesuit Missionaries who worked in Mad’hura, Trichinopoly and 
other southern capitals. In fact there are accessible materials for a 
sufficiently complete history of Mad’hura in modern times. 

The very little that is known of the earliest history of Mad’hura is 
to be found in its St’haia Purana, or ancient history of its holy place. 
This work is universally believed by those natives of M.ad’hura who 
j^bfess the Saiva religion to have been written three or four thousand 
years ago: but what ground, if any, there is for this belief, I have 
not been able to ascertain. It seems highly probable on the other 
hand, that it was composed in not very early times: and the state- 
ment of ™ v i,:Witeon»'to,tbe effect that 'it ca^ot/eia^ 



a higher antiquity than that of 8 or 900 years, can probably be 
accepted without hesitation. But the copies of the original Samskrit 
work now in existence are said to vary one from another very 
considerably: and it is just possible, that the copy examined by 
Wilson (if indeed he ever examined one) may have contained inter¬ 
polations and errors, which led him to assign an incorrect date to 
the Purina. And as for what profess to be Ta mil translations 
versions and imitations of the Samskrit, they vary so considerably 
from the Samskrit Purina and from one another, that they must 
be used, if at all, with the very greatest caution. Only the latest 
and worst of them are said to be now in existence: and there can be 
little doubt, but that even the most correct modern copies of these 
contain much matter that was not to be found in the quasi-original 
works. 

An abstract of the Purana will presently be given, which with 
the assistance of a Pundit has been carefully compared with a 
Samskrit manuscript said to be the best procurable, and it is hoped 
that it is in the main correct. But readers who are familiar with 
Mr. Taylors abstract of a Tamil work given in his 0. H. MSS. will 
observe the very considerable variances in the facts set forth in 
that and in this respectively; and the danger of hastily adopting 
presumptions primd facie deducible from either will be at once 
apparent to them. 

Scientifically handled, and attentively read together with the 
St’hala Puranas of Srirang’ha, Kanchipura, and other holy places, the 
Mad'hura Stliala Purana will doubtless furnish the Orientalist with 
much valuable knowledge. It contains a considerable amount of 
information touching the primitive doctrines of the Saiva faith,.and 
the customs* of the inhabitants of the Pandva country. And if 
unquestionably contains a few strictly historical facts. On the other 
hand, a mere superficial perusal of an incorrect copy or had imitation 
of the work is calculated to lead the reader into the most grievous 
tooars, and to impede in a measure the advance of Oriental learning. 

I 'Will hew give mv 

ABSTRACT OR THE MAD’HTJRA STKAkA BURAnA. 

The authorship of the work is ascribed in the preface to the Bishi 
Yyasa, who is declared to have learnt the facts therein set forth from 
Agastya. He (the latter) and other Bishis were worshipping the 
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linga one day at Kasi, when he was asked by the company to tell 
them which was the holiest book in the universe, which the holiest 
spot, which the holiest water. He informed them that the Skanda 
Purina was the holiest of all books, for it told the praises of Sundara 
linga, that is of Siva; the Kadamba tree forest (on the site of which 
Mad’hux& is said to have been built) was the holiest of all spots, 
both naturally and because it contained the most holy linga and the 
most holy water; the holiest water was the Svxtriia-jmsh-Icarini or 
"pool of the golden lilies” in the above said forest. And he added 
that the Kadamba forest was the place in which the god Siva had 
performed sixty-four miracles: which he would then and there 
describe in order. 

1st Stoby. —The first miracle took place in the Krita Yuga and 
under the following circumstances. Indra was so much interested 
one day in a celestial natch, that he neglected to pay proper respect 
to Brahaspati, the Guru or spiritual adviser of the gods: and the 
latter withdrew from his presence in great anger, and threw up his 
appointment. In consequence of this, and after consultation with 
Brahma, Indra appointed a three-headed giant named Yisvarupa to 
act as Guru during the absence of Brahaspati or until further orders: 
and set to work to find the missing priest. Soon after this the new 
Guru performed the Yajna sacrifice; and as there was undying 
enmity between the gods and the giants, he took it upon himself, 
being a giant, to curse the former and bless the latter. This irregu¬ 
larity greatly enraged Indra, and he forthwith cut off the Guru's 
three heads with his Yajr&yutha, or peculiar weapon : when to his 
astonishment the three heads instantly became birds and flew away. 
Now the giant was of the Brahman caste, and the sin of killing a 
Brahman began to weigh heavily upon India’s mind. It was how¬ 
ever removed after a time by the assistance of the gods, and having 
been divided into four parts was injected into trees, women, waters, 
and earth, upon which its portions became respectively gum, men¬ 
strual evacuations, froth, and fuller's earth. Relieved from this 
incubus Indra hoped to regain his peace of mind: hut he was disap¬ 
pointed. Twashta, the father of the slain giant performed a Yajna 
sacrifice, and by means of it produced in place of his son a still more 
formidable giant named Vrittra, who at once attacked and defeated 
India. and applied to Brahma for assistance t wbcr 

referred him to Vishnu. This god advised him to throw away Jus 
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VajrayiuTha, which had become less and less effective day by day 
since the displeasure of Brahaspati had been incurred, and to make a 
new one out of the back-bone of the Rishi Dad’hyang. Indra accord¬ 
ingly sought out the Rishi, and informed him of his circumstances 
and need; and the Rishi forthwith voluntarily gave up the ghost, 
and Indra was enabled to make the terrible weapon which he 
required. Armed with this he boldly attacked the giant: but the 
latter fled in dismay, and hid himself in a deep sea. Indra in vain 
tried to find his adversary, and by the advice of Brahma went to the 
Rishi Agastya and asked his aid. The Rishi was willing to assist 
him, and with scarcely an effort drank up the seven seas which 
surround the earth, and brought the giant into sight; upon which 
Indra killed him with his new Yajrayutha Unfortunately this 
giant too was a Br&hman, and Indra was tormented by the stings of 
conscience to so great a degree, that he retired from the world; and 
took refuge within the stalk of a lily growing in a tank. 

Indra having retired, there was no king to rule his heaven; and 
the gods were compelled to elect in his place a mortal, named 
Nahusha, who had performed a hundred A shiva-mSdha sacrifices and 
thereby qualified himself to reign in Indra s heaven. After his coro¬ 
nation, Nahusha announced his intention of taking Indra's place as 
husband, as well as king: and Indrani the Queen was filled with 
alarm. However, there was no help for it, and she was compelled to 
agree to receive his embraces, provided he came to her in a palanquin 
home by the seven great Rishis. Nahusha consented to the arrange¬ 
ment, and, the Rishis being willing to carry him, entered the state 
palanquin, and directed them to take him to Indr&ni’s abode. On 
the way he became so impatient of the delay to which he was sub¬ 
mitting, that he impertinently cried out to the Rishis, sarpa 1 sarpa! 
which means both “ Get on! get on f and “ a serpent.” The Rishis 
were very much disgusted at being ordered about in this way by a 
jap mortal, and pronounced a charm which forthwith turned him 
into a serpent: and so his brief reign ended, and Indrfnfs chastity 
was preserved. After this, Indr&ni accompanied by the gods and by 
Brahaspati, who had now returned to his duty, went to look for 
Indra Having found him, Brahaspati graciously forgave him: and 
pointed out to him how he might become purged of all the guilt that 
he had incurred, namely by visiting all the holy places in the world. 
Indra then set out with Brahaspati, ostensibly on a hunting expedi- 



tlon, and visited many places: but all to no purpose, as the guilt was 
by no means removed* .At last they came to the Kadamha forest, 
and immediately all was well with the sinner, and he felt that his 
sin was removed. In the joy of his heart he looked about for the 
cause of his happy deliverance: and after diligent search found a 
linga near a tank. He at once sent for the celestial artificer Yisva- 
karma, and instructed him to make a splendid shrine for the linga: 
and in a very short space of time the precious emblem was sur¬ 
rounded with a golden structure, gorgeous with precious stones, and 
containing eight figures of elephants, thirty-two of lions, and sixty- 
four of celestial messengers. And near to it was erected a shrine 
containing a figure which represented Ishwari the wife of Siva. All 
that was wanting was flowers wherewith to adorn the linga, and 
these were furnished by the tank, on the surface of which there sud¬ 
denly appeared beautiful golden lilies. Indra then worshipped the 
linga, and Ishwaris image with unparalleled fervour, and named the 
former Sundara linga. Siva was greatly pleased with this adoration > 
and having appeared to Indra’s delighted eyes promised to grant him 
whatever he might ask. Indra replied, that all he wanted was the 
inestimable privilege of worshipping the blessed linga every day : 
but Siva declared that there was no need for Indra to take so much 
trouble to the neglect of his kingdom; he might descend from his 
heaven and worship the linga once a year, in the month ol Chittra, 
on the day of the full moon, and should derive as much benefit from 
so doing, as if he descended and worshipped eveiy day. He then 

disappeared: and Indra and Brahaspati returned to their capital* 

* 

2n Story.. —The second story is to the effect that Indra’s white 
elephant, Ayravata, was cursed by the Rishi Durvasa and made to 
wander wild in the jungles, for having maliciously destroyed some 
flowers presented to Indra by that Rishi. The elephant was freed 
from its guilt at last by wandering accidentally into the sacred 
Kadamba forest: and gratefully set up an image in honor of the 
god Siva’s son, and called it Ayrfivata Yinayaka, and also dug a, 
sacred tank, at a place west of the forest. And at another place east 
of the same it set up a linga, and named it Ayr&vata linga. The 
name given to this place was Ayr&vata town. ! 

Snn Story. —-The third story runs as follows. When a king 
called Kula ShSkhara P&ndya was ruling at a place called Kaly&na- 
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pura, situated east of the Kadamba forest, a merchant called Dlia- 
nanjaya was once benighted in that forest, and discovered the holy 
hnga and the shrine which protected it. He immediately reported 
the discovery to the king, who also dreamed that a Rishi came and 
desired him to build a Pagoda and a city in that place. The king 
forthwith cleared the forest, and within the space of ten days built 
round the shrine towers, walls, temples, and a goodly city : and he 
sent for Brahmans from Kasi to worship the linga in the proper 
manner. Having completed his pious work, he was doubting how 
to name the new town, when the god Siva appeared and as a mark 
of especial favor sprinkled the new buildings with drops of nectar 
shaken out of his locks. From this circumstance the town derived 
its present name Mad’hura, which means sweetness. Feeling his end 
to be approaching the king appointed his son Malaya D’hwaja his 
successor, and had him crowned. He then died. 

4th Story. —In the fourth story we are told of the incarnation of 
Siva’s wife. Malaya D’hwaja had married the daughter of Shura. Rena, 
the Baja of the Ch61a country : but failed during 10,000 years to get a 
son. He filled his seraglio with thousands of wives and concubines : 
but all to no purpose. In despair he performed the puti xi-kamSshti 
sacrifice, by which pious men procure children: and his desire was 
speedily accomplished. For Ishwari or Minakshi, Siva’s wife, rose 
up out of the sacrifice in the form of a child. The queen was 
delighted with the infant, and nurtured it with the greatest tender¬ 
ness : but both she and her husband were greatly concerned to see 
that it had a third breast situated midway between two proper 
breasts. However, tbeir anxiety on this score was removed by a 
fairy who appeared and told them, that the unsightly excrescence 
would leave the child so soon as she saw her future husband: and at 
the same time advised the Pandya to call the child Thatathakei, and 
crown and make her his successor. This he did: and died after 
having the child taught all the known sciences. 

5th Story. —The fifth story consists of a description of Thatatha- 
kei’s marriage. She assembled a large army of horse and foot sol¬ 
diers, war-chariots and elephants, and having put herself at its head 
attacked and defeated all the kings of the earth, then the gods of 
the eight quarters, and lastly Indra himself. She then invaded the 
heaven called Kailasa and defeated Siva’s troops, and at last Siva 
had to come forth himself to fight against her. The instant she 
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caught sight of him, her third breast disappeared; and she hung 
down her head in shame knowing that she was in the presence of 
her future husband. Oil learning this Siva promised to marry her 
on an approaching Monday. That&thakei then returned to Mad’hura, 
and her prime minister Sumathi made great preparations for the 
wedding. The kings of the fifty-six countries which composed the 
world were all invited to attend ; the city was magnificently deco¬ 
rated ; and the hall of marriage was made resplendent with jewels. 
On the appointed day Siva came in the form of a man, mounted on 
his celestial bull, attended by Vishnu and Brahma, and escorted by 
his servants, and by Indra and all the gods. As the procession 
approached Madliura, it was met by the bride’s mother, who washed 
Siva’s feet and put garlands round them : and bade him accept her 
daughter and the throne. Siva smiled graciously in token of accept¬ 
ance : and entered the marriage hall. Then the wives of Vishnu 
and Brahma, Lakshmi and Saraswati, decked the bride with the 
rarest jewels, until her face shone like the concentrated rays of a 
thousand suns: and placed her at the right hand of Siva. All being 
ready, Brahma performed the service, and Vishnu laid the bride’s 
hand upon that of the bridegroom, and pouring water upon it 
declared the queen to be Siva’s property. Meanwhile musical instru¬ 
ments of all sorts gave forth the most delightful melody: Rishis and 
Brahmans chanted sacred verses: and all kinds of pleasing ceremo¬ 
nies were observed. The marriage having been duly performed, Siva 
was crowned king of Mad’hura, and assumed the name of Sundara 
Pandya. 


6th Stoby. —After the wedding all the company sat down to a 
grand repast. But two Rishis named Patanjali and Vy&g’hrapattra 
could not do so, as it was their invariable custom to witness every 
day the sacred dancing of the god Siva at Chidambara before they 
ate their rice: and they excused themselves on this ground! to the 
king. Upon this he graciously vouchsafed to them a vision of the 
sacred dancing in the Silver Hall in the Mad’hura pagoda: and there 
danced before them on his right leg only, keeping his left stretched 
straight up above his head. Delighted with Siva’s kindness and 


condescension, the Rishis asked that this dancing might be daily 
H the Silver Hall; and their boon was granted. After 
' down with the other guests, and having fared sumptu- 
” rirown country. 
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7th Story. —When the guests had all taken leave the bride 
pointed in a boastful way to the enormous quantities of food, 
which remained unconsumed, although so much had been eaten. 
Thousands of heaps of cooked rice, vegetables, and other things were 
lying about in every direction: and she seemed to think it would be 
impossible to dispose of them all. But the bridegroom quickly 
showed what his power was. He made the all-consuming fire, called 
Badaba muk'Mgni, to enter into the belly of his attendant dwarf 
Kundodara; and the latter being seized with an unabateable hunger 
in a very short time ate up the whole of the rice, vegetables, and 
other food, and asked for more. And so violent grew his ravenings, 
that at last Siva was compelled to summon Annapfimlshwari, the 
goddess of plenty, to supply the poor wretch with abundance of rice 
and buttermilk. And she stayed his hunger. 

8TH Story. —But the hunger was succeeded by a thirst of so great 
intensity, that nothing could assuage it. All the wells and tanks 
in the country were drunk up in succession: and still the dwarf 
cried more, more I Upon this Siva was again moved to compassion, 
and began to imagine that Ganga, the goddess of water, ought to do 
something for the unhappy dwarf. And as he was so imagining, 
the goddess appeared from out of his lock of hair, and agreed to 
satisfy his servant's thirst, if Siva would promise to make her more 
holy than the river Ganges, and at the same time would grant her 
a boon to the effect that the hones of all corpses thrown into a river, 
which she proposed to cause to flow past on the instant, should 
become lingas; and also, that all who bathed in it should he forgiven 
whatever sins they might have committed in former lives. Siva 
granted the required boon: and Ganga caused the river Eiita- 
mala to flow north of Mad’hura, entering into which the dwarf soon 
quenched his thirst. To drink the more copiously, he sat midway 
between the banks and stretched out his anus on either side so 
dyke., - ■ 

' '■ tizrie after this the bride's putative mother 

K&nchanamaia had a conversation with the sage Durv&sa: Mid 
having learnt from him that the sea is especially holy, inasmuch as 
all the holy rivers run into it, became seized witb the desire of bath¬ 
ing in its waters, and so purifying herself from the pollution of sin. 
Siva heard of this, and to save her the trouble of a long journey 
caused the springs of all the seven seas to be fixed in the neigiw 
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bourhood of tlie Mad’hura Pagoda. And they are to be seen there to 
this day. The old lady was about to bathe in the springs of the 
seven seas, and the Brahmans were ehaunting sacred verses appro¬ 
priate to the occasion, when it was discovered that a widow who had 
not a male child could not purify herself in the proposed manner 
unless she descended into the water holding the tail of a calf. She 
was much troubled at this, and was hesitating as to whether she 
should bathe or no, when Siva removed her difficulty. 

10th Story. —He caused her deceased husband to leave Paradise 
and appear before her. Talcing hold of his finger she went down 
into the water; and having washed away her sins, died, and went 
with him on his return to the abode of the blessed. 


11th Story. —After this Thatathakei was brought to bed on a 
fortunate Monday, when the star Ardra was in the ascendant. 
The child was a male; and his body-marks having been carefully 
noted, it was found that he would bring great joy to all his people 
and great grief to his enemies: and reign long and prosperously. 
He was named Ugra P&ndya, and as soon as he began to grow intel¬ 
ligent was instructed in all the sciences. 


12th Story. —In this is described the marriage of Ugra 
Pandya. His father imagined the propriety of his marrying 
Kantimathi, the daughter of Soma Shek’hara, the Chola king of EAn- 
chipura, and a descendant of the race of the Sun; who also had a 
dream to the same effect: and the result was, the Chola king brought 
his daughter to Mad 5 hum, and the marriage was celebrated. Imme¬ 
diately afterwards Sundara Pandya caused his son to be crowned 
king, and gave him three precious gifts, weapons by means of which 
he was to conquer 1, Indra; 2, the God of the Sea; and 3, Mount 
M&ru, and named Yalaya, Shakti, and Chenda respectively. After 
this donation he retired from the world, and located himself in hti^ 
linga in the Mad’hnra Pagoda, and the queen his wife located herself 
in the image called Minakslii in the same place. 


The nest three stories show the victories gained by means of the 
three miraculous weapons. First the god of the seas was defeated, 

; then Indra, and lastly the god who dwells in Mount Mem. 

V , —-Ugra Pandya performed ninety-sis As'hwwmMlm 

> as fbur more would entitle him to rule in Indra's 
became alarmed, and ordered Yamna i&destroy 
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MadhuiA Varuna accordingly directed the god of the Seas to 
advance against the city, and overthrow it: and soon afterwards the 
waters of the sea flowed.up to the very walls of the Pagoda, and 
threatened to sweep it away. Then by the advice of Siva given in 
a dream, the Pandya hurled his Shakti at them and they were all 
dried up in a moment, and the city was saved. 

14th Story.— After this, in consequence of the planets moving 
irregularly in the heavens no rain fell for a long time in the Pandya, 
Chdla, and Ch&ra countries. The kings of these countries therefore 
met and took counsel together, and went all three to the sage Agas- 
tya, who was living on Mount Malaya, to ask him the cause of the 
calamity which had befallen them. He explained to them that Mars 
followed by the sun and by Venus had been moving irregularly, and 
that there* would in consequence be a drought of twelve years" dura¬ 
tion. But Indra could help them : and if they Went to Madhuri, 
and there observed the SSmavdra fast, they might obtain access to 
his heaven. This fast was a most powerful means of grace and 
strength : and when kept by the great gods enabled them to work 
miracles. The procedure adopted in keeping it was the following. 
The faster should begin to fast on a Monday, a full-moon Monday if 
possible, in the month Kartiga, having taken but one full meal on 
the Sunday preceding. He should purify himself in the golden-lily 
tank, and anoint and worship the linga. If he required food after 
tins, he might break his fast at noon. But some did not eat until the 
stars appeared; others fasted till the following morning; others again 
watched till then besides fasting; and some passed the night praying 
as well as fasting. The three kings followed the BishFs instructions: 
and having kept the fast succeeded in reaching heaven, where they 
were kindly received by Indra Three seats were set for them below 
India’s throne, and the Ch61a and Cbera kings sat in two of them: 
but file Pandya haughtily declined to take the third, and seated him- 
self beside Indra on India’s throne. Indra was greatly annoyed at 
fids, and turning his back on him addressed the other two, and pro¬ 
mised to ftaa 'hairjL Before dismissing them he placed oh the 
Pandya’s breast a hdm or breast-plate of great freight, intending to 
crush him therewith; but the P&ndya bore it m if it were a chaplet 
of flowers, and was therefore named Hhra-dhM Phndya or “he who 
bore the hdm” He then abused Indra for his treachery, and 
stalked away. After this, the Cholaand GMia kings countries had 
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bundance of rain, but tbe Pandyas none: so - seeing the four clouds 
razing one day, as he was returning from hunting, the Pandya 
sized them and confined them in his capital. Enraged at this, Indra 
rme down from heaven on his white elephant and attached him. 
>ut the latter smote the god’s crown into fragments with his magi- 
3 i] Valaya, and forced him to flee in dismay. Indra then wrote a 
3 tter promising to send rain on condition that the, captive clouds 
hould be set at liberty. But tbe Pandya declined to do this. At 
ast a man called ^kavira, the proprietor of one of seven villages, 
ffered to stand security for the clouds : and his offer having been 
ocepted, the captives were released. After that there was sufficient 
ain in Mad’hura, and the country became most fertile. 

15 th Story. —Previous to this victory over Indra, the Pandya 
lad relieved his subjects to some extent from the terrible effects of 
he drought. In consequence of a dream he went to mount Meru, 
bnd compelled the spirit who lived therein to discover an immense 
|uaaiity of gold buried in its rocks. This was distributed amongst 
he people, and enabled them to buy food. When first summoned, 
he spirit refused to appear: but tbe Pandya struck the mountain a 
terrific blow with the Chenda, and the spirit came forth awed and 
submissive, and did what was required of him. 

The Pandya thus obtained the three victories: and died at last 
ffter crowning his son Vira. 

16 th Story. —During Ms reign Kanwa and other Bishis who 
abode in the Neimisha forest were much distressed at not being able 
bo understand correctly the Vedas. After seeking advice from the 
sage Harab’hakta, they came to Mad’hura, and after having purified 
themselves in the sacred tank, and performed certain rigorous pen¬ 
ances, worshipped Siva with great fervour. He thereupon appeared 
to them in the form of a young Brahman; and taking them the 
presence of the linga declared to them that the holy emblem repre¬ 
sented the Omnipotent, and that it was from Siva’s five heads -that the 
Agama and the Y4das originally proceeded. The young Br&hman 
then touched the Bishis on their hacks, blessed them with a spirit 
of interpretation; and suddenly vanished, to their great surprise, 

. 17 th Story.*— Yira Pandya had a great many sons by concubines, 
out Wt one by, wife. However after much' fasting and praying 
he got a legitimate successor to the throne, and five years afteiwards 
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ls killed in a jungle by a tiger. As soon as the news of bis death 
tched Mad’hura, several of his natural sons combined together and 
le and ran off with the crown and royal jewels. Consequently 
ten the time came for the coronation of the new king, the minis- 
s were in great perplexity as to how the ceremony could "be 
"formed. At this juncture Siva appeared in the form of a young 
seller, and after giving a lecture on the nature, lustre, and 
>perties of various precious stones, presented a number to the 
nisters, and bade them make a new crown with them. He then 
med the prince Ab’hisheka Pandya, and vanished. The crown 
s made according to Siva’s instructions; and Ab’hisheka was 
>wned, and began to reign. 

L8th Stoby. —As he was worshipping the linga one day, it 
ppened that Indra came down from heaven to worship it: and 
ng compelled to wait till the Pandya had finished, the god grew 
sessively angry. And on his return to his heaven he commission- 
Yarana to destroy Mad’hura. That deity attempted to cany out 
> order by the means adopted on a previous occasion (see page 11) : 
b Siva interfered, and caused to issue from his locks four clouds, 
dch descended to Mad’hura, and drank up in an instant the seas 
it threatened to overwhelm it. 

19th Stoky.— Furious at being thus thwarted, Yaruna sent clouds 
discharge fearful showers of rain and hail upon Mad’hura: but 
m again interposed in his mercy, and the four clouds that drank 
the seas were directed to form themselves into a shield over the 
y, and ward off the attacks of the hostile clouds. This was done: 
I Mad’hura was again preserved. Yaruna then perceived that 
, enmity was of no avail, and coming to the sacred tank 
rified himself in it and prayed for forgiveness. This was granted 
him • his guilt was purged; and a dropsy which greatly troubled 
a was cured. • , 

20th Stobt.-—A fter this Siva amused himself with appearing as a 
>phet, and performing a series of meaningless miracles in the 
id*bxa& country. Old men were changed into young; men into 
men; blockheads into sAolars; trees of one kind into frees of 
siher; and so forth. , 

21st Stoby. —The P&ndya sent messengers to bring the prophet 
fore Mm, but they were all struck with astonishment at beholding 
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the miracles and were unable to do their duty. The king then sent 
his ministers: but they too failed in their errand, and were con¬ 
temptuously told that “a prophet had no concern with kings/' 

Thereupon the king himself went out to look for the illustrious 
stranger. He came to the Pagoda on the 1st of the month of 
Pushya, and meeting the pretended prophet asked him his name. 
The god said <c Agniya sidd’ha/’ (?) which means the omnipotent 
spirit, and the king then asked him sarcastically, if he could make a 
stone elephant which stood hard by eat sugar-cane, and stretched 
out a piece of cane towards the lifeless figure. To his amazement 
the stone elephant lifted its trunk, and advancing towards him 
with fierce gestures tore from off his neck a necklace of pearls and 
swallowed it together with the sugar-cane. Seeing this, the king's 
attendants made a rush at the prophet, with the object of chastising 
him for his violence: but he looked at them in a peculiar manner, 
and they immediately became powerless to move. The king then 
perceived that the god was amusing himself at his expense, threw 
himself at Siva's feet, and implored forgiveness. This was granted: 
and a few days afterwards the king crowned his son Yikrama as his 
successor, and died. 

22nd Stoey. —Whilst Yikrama was reigning, the Saiva religion 
flourished in Mad’hura. But the Ch,61a king of Kanchipura was 
converted to the religion of the Shapana heretics: and in revenge 
for former defeats he now collected and led against the Pandya a 
force of 8,000 chiefs of the Shapana sect. These heretics endeavour¬ 
ed to destroy Mad J hur& by magic. Having dug a huge pit ten miles 
in length, they performed in it a Yajna sacrifice, out of which there 
rose a monstrous elephant. Agreeably to the order of the Chola 
king, the huge beast moved slowly iu the direction of Mad’hura, 
shaking the earth with every step, and apparently half mad with 
rage: and the attacking army marched on in its rear. The Pandya 
applied in this emergency to the linga, and the god heard his prayer. 
He promised to remove the danger, and hade the king build a sixteen- 
pillared hall on the east of the city, and put away all fear. Ac¬ 
cordingly the hall was rapidly constructed; and on going to see it 
P&ndya observed the god standing in it, disguised as a hero 
armed with a how. Sundara linga then recited the prayer called 
J in order to secure the co-operation of the god* of 
that name/ and as the elephant approached) shot it dead with an; 
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arrow. The carcass of the animal was forthwith turned into a rock 
which may be seen to this day. 

23rd Story. —The twenty-third amusement of the god consisted 
in rewarding the faith of a Saiva Brahman girl named Gauri. She 
had been married by her father, when eight years old, to a Yaish- 
nava Br&hman against the wish of her mother, herself, and her 
relatives generally; and was being sadly neglected and ill-used in 
her new home, when Siva took pity on her forlorn condition and 
resolved to rescue her therefrom. The family went one day to a 
Vaishnava feast leaving poor Gauri by herself, and all the rooms of 
the house locked up, and the god then visited her in the form of a 
decrepid old Saiva Brahman, and begged alms of her. She treated 
h i m with great kindness and hospitality; and expressed her regret 
that the rooms in which food was kept were all locked up. But the 
old man hade her put her hand on the locks, and as soon as she did 
so they opened. She then procured and dressed food: and, as the 
old man's hand trembled exceedingly, fed him carefully with her 
own fingers. As soon as he had finished his meal, the stranger 
turned himself into a handsome young gallant; and, as he did so, 
the girl heard to her horror the sound of her husband's friends 
approaching the house. IJpon this, the god has suddenly changed 
himself into a baby of three months, with ashes rubbed on its fore¬ 
head ; and began to cry out lustily. 

Gauri’s husband was very angry indeed when he saw the baby; 
and still more so, when he discovered that the locks of the room 
doors had been opened in his absence. And without more ado he 
pushed Gauri into the road, and bade her take herself and the baby 
off. In an agony of shame and grief the girl prayed to Siva to help 
her: and her prayer was scarcely ended, when, to the astonishment 
of the bystanders, the baby disappeared from her arms ; and Sundara 
linga and Minakshi presently appeared in their celestial vehicle, and 
translated her to the realms of bliss. After this Vikrama had his 
son Baja Shekliara crowned king in his stead; and then died. 

24th Story. —The new king was a very just man, and well skilled 
in the arts and sciences. Of the former he knew no less than sixty- 
three : and he was very proud of his knowledge. But one day a poet 
came before him, and, after praising him for his accomplishments, 
informed him that the Chola king knew all the sixty-four arts. 
Annoyed at this, the PSndya set to work and thoroughly learnt the 
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art of dancing, the one art which the Chola knew, and he himself 
did not know. And in the course of attaining perfection in this 
new kind of knowledge, he came to understand from painful experi¬ 
ence the trouble and exertion which Sundara linga must have 
undergone when he danced to please the Bishis (see ante page ), and 
had been undergoing from that day to then, in balancing himself 
always on his right leg with the left stretched up over his head. 
Thinking of this, he felt sorry for the god: and determined to 
procure him some slight relief. Accordingly during the feast of Siva 
he entered the Silver Hall (see page 8) after worshipping the linga, 
and besought the god to change legs and stretch up the right in 
place of the left: adding at the same time that unless the god com¬ 
plied with his request, he would then and there end his life by 
falling on his sword, which he rested with the point towards him on 
the ground. The god was pleased with his piety: and acted, as 
requested. 

25th Story. —Raja Shek’hara died at a great age; and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Kul&ttunga. This king married 10,000 wives, 
each of whom bore him six sons. Whilst he was enjoying his 
prosperous reign, the following amusement took place. A Brahman 
of Navapura was travelling with his wife and child towards 
Madhura: and, as they were all fainting with the mid-day heat, he 
went to find water whilst his wife rested under a shady tree. In 
his absence an arrow, that had accidentally lodged in that tree, fell 
down; and entering the woman's breast killed her on the spot. The 
Brahman came back soon afterwards, and seeing the arrow accused 
a hunter, who happened to be standing near with a bow and arrows 
in his hands^of having murdered his wife: and disbelieving his 
assertions of ^.#ocence took him and the corpse before the king of 
Mad'hura. The king examined the parties, and put the hunter to 
the torture; but all to no purpose. At last he ordered the prisoner 
to be kept in custody, and the corpse to be burnt: and then went 
into the Pagoda and prayed to the god to throw light upon the 
matter. In answer, a voice in the air directed him to attend that 
night at the wedding of a certain merchant, and observe what hap¬ 
pened Accordingly the king went to the wedding, taking with 
Mm the Br&hman who had lost his wife, and after a while was per¬ 
mitted to over-hear two messengers of death deliberating upon the 
best means of felling the intending bridegroom. One of them 
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remarked, that the man was sound and healthy; hut the other 
removed the difficulty on that score by declaring, that an apparently 
fortuitous circumstance would easily bring about what was wanted, 
and then reminded his companion of the way in which they had the 
day before disposed of the Brahman’s wife. The king told the 
Brahman what he had heard: and then waited in anxious expecta¬ 
tion for what was to follow. Immediately afterwards a cow broke 
loose, frightened by the music, and gored the bridegroom to death. 
The king thus came to understand the hunter’s innocence, and dis¬ 
missed the case, after giving both the Br&hman and the prisoner 
handsome presents. 

26th Story. —In the same reign a young Brahman of Avanthi- 
puri obtained forgiveness of two most enormous sins through the 
grace of Siva. He had committed incest with his mother, a young 
and handsome woman; and having been discovered, had murdered 
his aged father. He fled in the night, taking with him his mother 
and everything valuable on which he could lay his hands, and 
hoped to live a pleasant life in an adjoining country. But Provi¬ 
dence, which never suffers the guilty to escape, soon commenced to 
punish him. He had barely left his father’s house, when robbers 
seized and plundered him, and carried off his paramour. And then 
the stings of conscience tortured him beyond endurance, and he 
wandered about the country like a madman. Whilst he was in this 
miserable plight Siva took pity on him, and resolved to point out to 
Mm a mode of escaping from his sins. As the young man was 
wandering along in the direction of Mad’hura, he found two persons, 
appearing to be a hunter and his wife, playing with dice: and he 
was encouraged by their kindness to tell them his story. Sundara 
linga and Minakshi, for it was they, thereupon advised him to go to 
the Mad’hura pagoda, and there perform the following penances :— 

1. He must roll Ms body round the pagoda of Sundara linga once 
every day. 

% He must daily bathe three times in water which had been 
used to pour over the idol. 

3. He must mow fresh grass daily and feed cows therewith. 

4. He must minister to the wants of Siva-worshippers. 

5. He must eat but once a day; and 

6. He must obtain that one meal by begging. 
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Having followed this advice for three months with the "greatest 
exactness, the sinner was fixed from his sin : and having learnt wis¬ 
dom lived happily ever afterwards. 

27th Story.— In the same reign an old man lived in Madliura, sup¬ 
porting himself by teaching the broad-sword exercise. After a time 
one of his pupils was so ungrateful as to set up a rival school, and 
draw away the old man’s pupils: and not content with this, endea¬ 
voured to seduce his wife. One day he went so far as to offer the 
woman violence, but she effectually resisted him, and succeeded in lock¬ 
ing him out of the house. Not being a babbler, she told no one what 
had happened: but she quietly prayed to Siva to avenge her, and the 
god heard her prayer. Disguising himself as the husband of the out¬ 
raged woman, he sought out the wicked youth, and challenged him 
to single combat outside the city walls. The challenge was accepted, 
and a scientific duel fought with swords. The god put forth his 
power after a time, and by well directed blows cut off first one of his 
adversary’s members, then another, and lastly his head ; loudly revil¬ 
ing him all the while for his wickedness. 

Kulottunga was greatly pleased when he heard of this amusement, 
and honored the god with new ceremonies and additional worship. 
He died : and was succeeded by his eldest son Anantaguna. 

28th Story. —Anantaguna was a pious prince: and supported the 
Saiva faith with great zeal. So much so, that the Shapana heretics, 
the enemies of that faith, were obliged to perform a Yajna sacrifice 
in order to destroy him, and establish themselves in Mad’hura. They 
dug a huge sacrificial pit, and from it there arose a giant, who pre¬ 
sently transformed himself into a monstrous serpent, and crawled along 
towards Mad’hura His bulk was so prodigious as to reach almost 
to the skies. And he hissed forth so poisonous a breath, that such 
fowls of the air as flew through it fell to the earth poisoned, and died: 
and the trees sickened and withered away as he approached. The 
king thereupon went to the temple and prayed to Sundara linga: and 
was promised victory. And going forth to meet the enemy, he prayed to 
the god of Mad’hura, and then shot many arrows at the monster. 
But as fast as he shot, the serpent destroyed them: and he was com¬ 
pelled to pray once more to Siva. After this he hurled the weapon 
called B’halla at the enemy: and succeeded him in destroying it, and 
petrifiying it into a huge rock, which is known to this day by the 
name of the "serpent hill.” 
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But even now the P&ndya’s troubles were not ended: for the 
dying monster belched forth poisonous belchings, wliicli struck down 
the people of Mad’hura like a plague. And they did not recover till 
Siva beneficiently shook out some drops of nectar from his locks, and 
thereby rendered the poison innocuous. 

29th Story. —The Shapana people thereupon retired discomfited. 
But they returned soon afterwards, and performed another Yajna sacri¬ 
fice, out of which was bom a giant still more fierce and stupendous 
than the former. And thinking that the Pandya would shrink from, 
the responsibility of killing a cow, they directed the giant to assume 
the form of an enormous animal of that species, and advance against 
Mad’hura, And he did as he was hidden. Prayers were then offered 
up to Siva: and the god ordered his hull to increase enormously in 
bulk, and go out to meet and conquer the invading cow. His order 
was obeyed to the letter. The celestial bull approached the enemy, 
and appeared to be so fine and beautiful in her eyes that she was 
instantly attacked by paroxysms of erotic excitement, and at last fell 
dead on the ground. The cow’s carcass became a rock, now known 
as the “ cow-hilland in order to keep alive the remembrance of 
his victory the hull turned his body into a hill called the “ hull-hill.” 

During this reign the great Bama marched southwards to rescue 
his wife from the power of her ravisher, the giant Havana: and 
having encamped near the “ hull-hill”* with his army of monkeys, 
was advised by the Bishi Agastya to visit the holy city of MadTrura, 
He did so : and worshiped Sundara linga, who vouchsafed to him a 
gift by means of which he was enabled *fco conquer the ravisher. 
After this the Pandya died: and was succeeded by his son Kula 
B’hushana, 

30th Story. —In this reign the king of a hunter caste that ruled 
'in the Chedi country threatened to attack Mad’hura; and the Pandya 
hearing of it gave large sums of money to nis general, and directed 
him to raise a sufficient number of cavalry, and drive the enemy 
away. But the general disobeyed his orders; and thinking that it 
was better to put his trust in Siva than in cavalry, spent all the 
money in charitable works. At the end ef six months no prepara¬ 
tions had been made to meet the foe: but the foe was within easy 
-•'each of the capital. Then the king, called upon the general for the 
troops that ought to have been forthcoming: and the general pre¬ 
tended that they would be ready on the morrow. Having satisfied 
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his master with this answer, the general went to the Pagoda and 
prayed devoutly to Siva: and in due time he received an assurance 
that on the morrow a large body of cavalry should come to the rescue. 
After he retired to his sleeping apartment, he passed the night in a 
state of nervous excitement: but jumping up with the first streak 
of dawn was delighted beyond measure to see the plain which stretch¬ 
ed away in front of the Palace covered with fine horsemen, and the 
god Siva himself leading them, seated on a white charger and magni¬ 
ficently attired. The king was soon informed of the arrival of the 
troops: and was pleased with their pre-eminently martial appearance. 
Whilst they awaited the arrival of the enemy, news came to the 
effect that the hunter king had been killed by a lion, and the P&ndya 
at once gave the signal for the troops to disperse and return to their 
several countries. Scarcely had he done so, when they all vanished 
in a moment from Ms sight; and he perceived that they were nothing 
hut an unreal vision. He then learnt from his general what had 
happened: and caused the worship of Siva to be performed with 
more than usual splendour. 

31st Story. —This king was not at all charitable. Indeed, he 
neglected the Brahmans to so great an extent, that they were com¬ 
pelled to labor with their hands for their daily bread; and were 
quite unable to keep up their daily ablutions prayers and offerings 
of incense. The consequence*was, the gods grew angry and refused 
to send rain. Soon a terrible famine overtook the country: and the 
inhabitants were reduced to the greatest distress, and sought relieJ 
by emigrating in thousands to neighbouring countries. The king 
was grieved to see the misfortunes of his people, and prayed for helf 
for a long time in the Pagoda : but to his mortification received n< 
answer. He then returned to his palace, and passed the night or 
the floor, meditating upon the god Sundara linga. His meditatior 
ended in sleep; and the god appeared to him in a dream, and pro 
mised to give him a purse of money which should never becom 
empty, as long as he applied its contents to the relief of Brfihman 
and the poor. Waking up, the king found the purse beside him 
and soon set to work to test the truth of Sundara linga’s promise 
Endless donations were given to the Brahmans and the poor in gene 
ral: and the purse remained full as ever. Buildings were then buiJ 
in,'^prior of Sundara linga; the Bralimans returned to their prayer 
ablutions and offerings ; rain fell in abundance; and the countr 
became more fertile than ever. 



32nd Story. —In the same reign the god amused himself with 
some young women in the following manner. They had in a previous 
life been the wives of some Bishis, who retired with them to the 
Daraka forest; whither Siva disguised as a beautiful monk went 
begging alms. The wives of the Bishis fell desperately in love with 
him; and surrounded, and tried to take him off each to her own house. 
The Bishis, when they saw this behaviour, were much displeased: 
and they pronounced a curse upon their wives, that they should 
he bom as daughters of merchants at Mad’hura. Accordingly they 
were so born, and lived at Madhuri. And then Siva visited them one 
day in the form of a bangle-seller of superlatively handsome appear¬ 
ance. He excited their passions as violently as he had on a previous 
occasion, by bolding their bands, and fitting bangles on their arms; 
and the women conceived thereby, and bore children to him. 

33rd Story. —After this came the restoration to life of the six 
celestial wet-nurses of Siva’s son Subramanya. These ladies had one 
day, a thousand years before, asked Siva, while he was conversing 
with his wife Parvati under a banyan tree in his heaven Kailasa, to 
explain to them the meaning of the eight principal magical powers. 
He graciously did so : but his auditors were so inattentive that he 
cursed them, and caused them to be petrified into rocks placed in the 
Pattamangala country, for the space of a thousand years. The period 
of their punishment having expired, Siva now restored them to life : 
and he also explained to them anew, and with the happiest results, 
the subject wbicb they bad professed to be so anxious to understand. 

The eight principal magical arts or Ashta-maha Sidd’hi are described 
as being the following, viz:— 

1. AnimA, which is the art of entering into a foreign body. 

2. Mahimd , or the art of so increasing the bulk of one’s body, 
as to afford a resting place for all creation on its surface. 

3. Garimd , or the art of rendering small things infinitely 
’ponderous. 

4 Laghimd, or the art of lifting with ease the largest and 
heaviest substances. 

5. Prdpti, or the art of gaining access through a small hole to 
Brahma’s heaven. 

6. Pr&kdm’kya , or the art of transubstantiating oneself, enter¬ 
ing into various worlds, procuring all things needful, and ascertaining 
the localities of different substances. 
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7. Ishatwa, or the art of creating, destroying, and protec¬ 
ting the world; and rendering the planets obedient to the will. 

8. Vasitva, or the art of rendering subject to one all created 
beings, and the gods together with Indra. 

34th Story. —Kulab’hftshana’s reign was remarkable for yet 
another amusement. The Ch61a king of Kanchipura, surnamed the 
clearer of jungles, was a strict Saivite, and was very anxious to visit 
Mad’hura, and worship Sundara linga. But he was not on good terms 
with the Pandya, and consequently was unable to do what he wanted. 
However Sundara linga appeared to him in a dream, and directed 
him to go to Mad’hura without fear having assumed a disguise : and 
he set out at once, in obedience to the god’s direction. "When he 
arrived at the north bank of the Madhuri river, he found it in flood, 
and was in doubt what to do, when Sundara linga came to his assist¬ 
ance, and taking him by the hand led him over the surface of the 
waters. The north gate of the Pagoda was then opened by the god, 
and the Ch&la king entered, and bathed in the golden-lily pool, and 
worshipped the linga. He was then taken across the river again, and 
returned to his country. The god then went back to the Pagoda, and 
fastened up the gate, substituting for the Pandya’s seal, which was 
the representation of a fish, his own seal which was that of a bull. 
When the Pandya heard of this, he tried in vain to discover the per¬ 
son who had broken his seal: but at night the god told him in a 
dream, and he afterwards made friends with the Chola king. Some 
time afterwards he died : and was succeeded by his son Bajendra. 


35th Story.— The friendship between the courts of Mad’hura and 
Kanchipura greatly increased. The Chola came frequently to Mad’¬ 
hura : and the Pandya asked for and was promised the hand of a 
Ch61a princess. But his younger brother B&ja Sim’ha went secretly 
to the Chola, and by some means induced him to throw over the 
Pandya and give his daughter to him, Baja Sim’ha. Moreover he 
induced the Ch61a to march with a large army against Mad’hurl. 
The Pandya had not the power of opposing a sufficiently numerous 
army to the invaders: but he collected what troops he had, and 
marched against the enemy, putting his trust in Siva and praying 
constantly to him for victory. A sanguinary battle was fought: and 


' after a Mme both armies were completely exhausted. Then the god 
suddenly caused a booth furnished with inexhaustible supplies of 
water to appeaxon the ground occupied by the Mad’hurtt army, and 
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distributed drink by means of many water-carriers. The soldiers ail 
drank and recovered their lost strength: and charging the enemy 
completely routed him. Moreover the ChOla and the Pandya’s brother 
were both taken prisoners. The Pandya then asked the god what he 
should do with his captives ; and was ordered to do, as he pleased. 
Accordingly he acted with great generosity : released them both, 
sent the Chola home loaded with presents, and granted a considerable 
fief to his brother. 

36th Story. —During the same reign there flourished in Sri 
Pushpavana a very beautiful Dasi or dancing girl, attached to the 
Pagoda, and named Hema. She was an ardent devotee of Siva: and 
whatever she received from her lovers, she expended in largesses to 
Brahmans, and in other charitable acts. As she was extremely anxious 
but unable to make a golden image of Siva, the god took pity on 
her, and one night visited her in the form of a religious ascetic: and 
promised to grant her her wish, if she would but follow his direc¬ 
tions. He then explained to her, that she must place all her brass 
pots and iron utensils on the fixe, after sprinkling them with holy 
ashes, and leave them there all night. She did so: and next mor ning 
lo I and behold 1 she was possessed of a large lump of the precious 
metal. With this she immediately made an idol: and she was so 
delighted with it, that she kissed it on the cheek, and embraced it. 
The idol was placed in the temple, and it still bears the mark of the 
danoing girl's kiss. Raj&ndra at length died. He was succeeded by 
his son, and he by his son, who was in turn succeeded by his son, 
grandson, and great-grandson. Nothing noteworthy occurred during 
these five reigns; hut when the last came to an end, Sundareshwara 
Pada Shek’hara ascended the throne: and in his reign there was the 
following sacred amusement:— 

37th Story. —The king being addicted to spending all the public 
money upon ecclesiastical buildings, the defences of the kingdom 
were neglected; and the Chola king took advantage of his opportu¬ 
nity to invade Madhuri at the head of a large army. The king 
prayed to Sundaralinga to protect him: and the god bade Mm be 
of good courage andmaarch against the enemy with what few troops 
he had, namely 10,000 foot, 1,000 horse, 100 elephants, and 10 
chariots. Accordingly the Pandya marched^ forth, and gave the 
enemy battle. The god assisted him by fighting on Ms side in the 
shape of a valiant warrior; and so long as this powerful ally fought. 
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victory inclined towards tlie MadliurfL army. But after a while he 
disappeared, and instantly the Chola king rallied his troops, charged 
the Pandya’s troops with spirit, and having rolled back the tide of 
war drove them in head-long flight into Mad’hura. In his anxiety 
to escape from the enemy the Pandya fell into the fort ditch : and in 
his anxiety to overtake and capture him the Chola king also fell into 
it. Then the god showed his mercy by, preserving the P&ndya: 
and drowning the Chola king: and the troops of the latter were 
defeated, and a large booty was taken fyom them, by means of which 
the worship of Sundaralinga was maintained with great splendour. 

38th Story. —In the same reign a virtuous and pious man, a 
SMra named B'haktasamya was granted an inexhaustible store of 
paddy under the following circumstances. He and his wife were 
both strict devotees of the god and very charitable to the poor; and 
never refused alms to religious mendicants. To try their faith, they 
were reduced to great poverty and distress: and at last made up 
their minds to commit suicide. Before doing so, however, they 
prayed to Sundaralinga for advice: and the god was so greatly 
moved by their distress, that he caused them to find in their house 
on their return from the Pagoda a bag of rice, which never foiled, 
however much might he taken from it. They were thus made happy: 
and were enabled to give alms as freely and regularly as before. 

39th Story. —About the same time, a wealthy Mad’hura merchant 
Art'hapati having no children adopted a sisters son. And shortly 
afterwards, in consequence of a domestic quarrel, lie made over all his 
wordly goods to his adopted son, and retiring with his wife to the 
woods became a penitent. Upon this the merchant's kinsmen took 
counsel together, and forcibly dispossessed the adopted son and his 
mother of the property, and turned them out of their home. The 
woman being very religious applied to Sundara linga to assist her : 
and he appeared to her in a dream, and told her what to do. Accord¬ 
ingly on the following day she took her son to her home; challeng¬ 
ed the wrong-doers in the king's name to stay indoors; and having 
assembled a council of arbitrators, laid the case before them in 
presence of the defendants. Whilst the case was being heard, the 
god appeared in the shape of the merchant; and having embraced 
the plaintiff, and listened to her pleading, declared that his kinsmen 
had no right to his estate. The defendants then slunk away abashed, 
one by one, and the god suddenly disappeared to the astonishment 
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of all present, who soon came to perceive, who it was who liad been 
speaking before them. 

40th Story. —After the death of Sundar&sha Pada SMk'hara the 
king, his son Varaguna reigned in. Madhuri. He -was remarkable for 
his devotion to the god: but had the misfortune to kill a Brihman acci¬ 
dentally, by riding him down on a dark night when returning from 
hunting. In consequence of this he was perpetually tormented by 
the spirit which pursues slayers of Brahmans, and could not find rest. 
At last the god took pity on him, and directed him to rout and pursue 
the Chola king, who was about to attack him, as far as a place 
called Mad’hy irjuna, within the limits of the Chola kingdom, and 
enter the Pagoda there. The Pandya did as he was bid : and as he 
entered the Pagoda by the east gate, the spirit was compelled to 
leave him, and remain in the tower above the gateway. After this 
he spent some time in the Pagoda of Madd'hyarjuna, expending large 
sums in repairing and beautifying it: and then returned to Madhuri, 
leaving his tormentor behind him. Subsequently, the king was 
seized with an inextinguishable desire to see the heaven of Siva; and 
in order to please him Siva vouchsafed to him a vision of his heaven 
and all its glories in the Mad'huxa Pagoda. Everything was shown 
to him: even Siva himself seated on his throne, and surrounded by 
crowds of the blessed. So great was the splendour of the scene, that 
the Pandya swooned away, unable to endure it; and when he 
recovered the vision had disappeared. 

When the BIslii Agastya had finished his narration of this last 
sacred amusement, his auditors asked him, why it was that the 
Pandya could not get rid of the spirit in Mad'hura, if Madhuri was 
indeed the holiest of holy places. And the BisM explained that the 
god effected the king's relief in another holy place than Madhuri 
as a warning and example to men. For they might be led to imagine 
that all sins, however heinous, could he removed by a single visit to 
Madhuri, and the results of such a belief would be very evil 

41st Story. —During the .reign of Varaguna there came to Mad'- 
hum from some northern country a very excellent musician. He 
performed before the kin g, and gave so great satisfaction, that the 
king rewarded him handsomely and assigned Mm a lodging. The 
king sent for the cMef of his musicians, soon afterwards, (his name 
was B’hadra, and he was of the Bana caste,) and asked him if he 
could excel the stranger. He said he could with Siva's help : and a 

l) ' , 1,11 
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match was made. But having heard of the performances of some of 
the stranger’s pupils, he felt convinced that he would be worsted, and 
in great distress applied to Sundara linga to assist him. The god 
heard his prayer; and having disguised himself as an old laborer 
for hire, went and sang and played on a guitar outside the foreign¬ 
er’s house. His performance being superlatively excellent, he soon 
attracted the foreigner’s attention: and on being questioned by him 
informed him that he was once a pupil of the Mad’hurh master. 
Hearing this, the foreigner very naturally came to the conclusion 
that he had no chance of vanquishing his opponent, and secretly left 
the city. B’hadra was therefore highly honored: and directed to 
sing daily in the Pagoda before the god. 

42nd Story. —Whilst so employed, B’hadra gave great satisfaction 
to Sundara linga and was rewarded by valuable presents of money, 
which the god abstracted from the royal treasury. But after a while 
the thefts were discovered, and sentries were posted round the trea¬ 
sury: and the god being unwilling to* bring trouble upon them, dis¬ 
continued making presents to his favorite. However he wrote a 
letter to the king of the Ch&ra country, directing him to give the 
bearer of it handsome presents, and directed B’hadra to carry it to 
the addressee. He did as he was hidden: and was rewarded with 
splendid presents, which be brought back to Mad’hunl 

43rd Stoby. —B’hadra never omitted to sing before Sundara linga 
every night, whatever might be the state of the weather: and on 
one occasion he pleased the god so much by finding his way as usual 
to the Pagoda in the midst of a tremendous storm, that the god 
presented him then and there wuth a thick plate or tablet of pure 
gold, upon which he might stand without keeping his feet in the 
water which covered that part of the floor of the pagoda where he 
always performed. 

44th Story. —Varaguna died : and was succeeded by his son R&ja 
Baja, This king had a wife who was an exceedingly skilful musi¬ 
cian : and as B’hadra’s wife was also an excellent musician, the two 
ladies grew very jealous, each of the others ability. The queen there¬ 
fore induced the king to send for a musician from a foreign country 
to vanquish and cure her rival of her conceit: and a match having 
made between the two professionals, the king improperly pro¬ 
nounced judgment in favor of the foreigner, wishing to please his 
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wife. But tile unsuccessful lady protested against tlie award, know¬ 
ing it to be unjust, and begged to be permitted to try her fortune 
once more in the presence of Sundara linga, with a view to the god 
pointing out the real victor. Her request was granted, and on an 
appointed day the rivals met before Sundara linga, and having tuned 
their instruments began to play. The Mad’hur& lady was clearly the 
best musician: but nevertheless the king had not the moral courage 
to reverse his former decision, and was about to confirm it, when 
Sundara linga, who was present in the form of a handsome young 
minstrel, miraculously caused the king to decide in favor of B’hadra’s 
wife* The king soon became conscious of the god’s interference, and 
worshipped him fervently. Soon afterwards he was blessed with a 
a son Suguna, by whom he was afterwards succeeded. 

45th Story.— ‘During Raja Raja’s reign the god was pleased to 
perform the following miracle. In a place on the south side of the 
river, called the Guru Tirtlia, from the Guru of the gods having pass¬ 
ed sometime there meditating on god’s perfection, there were twelve 
brothers, who having been left orphans at an early age had grown up 
to he wild unmaimered youths. One day these hoys saw the celestial 
Guru intent on his meditations, and jeered him. The Guru thereupon 
cursed them, that they should he born as pigs in another life: but 
taking' pity on them he was pleased to add a blessing to the effect 
that Sundara linga should himself suckle them, make them ministers 
of the Find ya, and eventually admit them into heaven. In conse¬ 
quence of the curse the young men were in due time horn as the off¬ 
spring of a wild sow, which was the mistress of the principal wild 
boar of a certain forest Soon afterwards Raja Raja Pandya came 
to the forest to hunt hoars, and after a terrific struggle killed both the 
parents of the young pigs. The dead body of their father was 
forthwith turned into a huge hill, which is still known as the “ boar 
hill": but his spirit was translated to heaven in a celestial vehicle 
sent for the purpose. 

* At this point the Rishis asked Agastya to explain, how it was that 
so vile an animal as a boar was turned into a mountain. He informed 
them, that the boar was really an angel, who had been cursed by a 
Rishi for accidentally disturbing his meditations; and on being killed 
in that form, naturally resumed the form proper to him, whilst the 
slain body was turned .'info ,a through his merits as an 

angel. ; 
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After the death of their mother the twelve pigs began to starve: 
but the god Sundara linga, who happened to come that way hunting 
with his wife, took compassion on their forlorn condition, and assum¬ 
ing the shape of their dead mother suckled and revived them. Im¬ 
mediately afterwards they were transformed into young men; but 
their faces still resembled those of pigs. 

46th Stoby. —Subsequently, in obedience to a divine command, 
the Pandya made the young men his ministers, and married them to 
daughters of his nobles. They proved excellent servants, both of 
Siva and of the king, and administered the kingdom most excellently 
well. All the kings’s subjects were satisfied with their government: 
and unruly vassals were easily reduced to obedience. 

47th Stoby. —The P&ndya died and was succeeded by his son 
Suguna. During his reign a soul that had been very pious was com¬ 
pelled for some transgression to enter the body of a small kind of 
black bird, called B’haradwaja: and was terribly harassed and chased 
by other and stronger, birds, till at last it was compelled to live a 
solitary life in the branches of a big tree that stood by the side of a 
high road. One day the little bird overheard some travellers talking 
about the rare holiness of Mad’hura; and at once flew off to that city, 
bathed in the golden-lily tank, and for three days flew round and 
round the Pagoda. Sundara linga was pleased with its piety, and 
taught it a prayer, by virtue of reciting which it obtained from the 
god an improvement in its condition, and was enabled to hold its own 
afterwards amongst the birds of the air. And after death its soul 
was taken to heaven. 

48th Stoby. —About the same time a heron was induced by hear¬ 
ing some devotees praise Mad’hura to come to tlie golden-lily tank, 
and bathed in it, and flew round the Pagoda. Afterwards, being 
hungry, it was tempted to feed on some of the many fish which it 
saw in the tank. But just as it was about to seize one, its eyes were 
opened to the enormity of the offence contemplated: and it forth¬ 
with prayed to the god to kill its sinful body and remove its soul to 
the regions of bliss. Further it prayed him to prevent the possibility 
of such a sin being committed thereafter by other birds, by causing 
the tank to cease to produce fishes and frogs. And the god gracious¬ 
ly heard its prayers. 

Stoby. 5 —Suguna died; and was succeeded by twenty-three 
kings, whose reigns were not distinguished by any miracles. His 
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twenty-third descendant was Kirti Vib’hhshana: and in the reign of 
that king was the general deluge. By this the whole world was 
destroyed with the exception of the buildings which immediately 
surrounded the shrines of Sundara linga and his wife MiaSkshi, the 
golden lily tank, the “ Elephant hill” the “ Bull hill” the “ Cow 
hill,” the “ Serpent hill,” the “ Boar hill/ 5 the “ Seven Seas/’ and 
the town of Mad’hura. 

When the waters subsided, the world was re-created by Siva, and 
everything appeared to be as it was before the flood. Moreover in 
every country kings were created of the very families which had 
formerly given kings thereto. For Mad’hura there was raised up a 
king of the race of the moon, called Vamska Shek’hara, who forthwith 
built a small city round the Pagoda. And the population of the city 
having increased with marvellous rapidity, it became necessary to 
re-construct it within its former limits. Prayer was made to Sundara 
linga: who appeared in the form of a prophet, his person adorned 
with serpents. Taking one of these, the god pointed out with it the 
ancient limits of the city: and the Pandya built houses up to them 
on every side, and raised fortifications along them. The east gate 
was placed at Pushpavana ELshetra; the west at Pairika-puri; the 
north at the Vrushaba or bull hill; and the south at Parachala, 
This being done the city was named H&lasya, 

50th Stoby. —The Chola king Vikrama invaded Mad’hura with a 
large army: and the Pandya being unable to resist him prayed to 
Sundara linga. The god bade him march against the enemy: and 
when an obstinate battle was being fought, appeared as a hunter and 
shot deadly arrows into the Chola ranks, killing and wounding many, 
and throwing the rest into confusion. The Chola king examined one 
of these arrows, and observing that the name of Sundara linga was 
engraved on it, concluded that the hunter was none other than the 
god, and Began to retreat. On the hunter abusing the Chela’s men 
for being cowards, the Chola attempted to rally them ; but in vain. 
The rout became general, and he was forced to return to his capital. 
Rejoiced at this victory, the Pandya made and consecrated to the use 
of the god a bow and arrows of gold ornamented with precious stones, 
and with the god’s name engraved upon them. 

% _ 

51st Stoby. —In this reign was established the celebrated Tamil 
college of poets at Mad’hurA Brahma had performed ten oshmmnidUm 
sacrifices at the holy place on the river Ganges called K&si, and was 
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about to bathe in the Ganges with his three wives. As he Was going 
to the bathing place, Saraswati loitered behind, listening to the melo¬ 
dious times of a celestial minstrel; and finding fault with her husband 
for bathing without her, she was cursed for her impudence with the 
curse of undergoing forty-eight successive births upon earth* How¬ 
ever, to mitigate her fate somewhat, Brahma willed that instead of 
assuming several forms one after another, she should take upon herself 
forty-eight different forms at one and the same time. There being 
fifty-one letters in the Samskrit alphabet, of which two were merely 
contractions and one the origin of all the others, she was to take upon 
herself a human form for each letter; each form was to become a 
Tamil poet of unrivalled excellence; and Sundara linga himself was 
to represent the forty-ninth and original letter. Fractions of Saras- 
waii’s soul were transfused according to this curse into forty-eight 
human beings, who became wonderful poets, came to Mad’hura from 
Mount Meru, and were led to the Pagoda hy Sundara linga himself 
The Pandya received them kindly, and built a hall for their conveni¬ 
ence in the Pagoda, which he called the College Hall. They settled 
in the city, and lived very happily, being greatly honored and respect¬ 
ed ; but they were much annoyed hy the importunities and imper¬ 
tinences of envious blockheads, who fancied themselves to be their 
equals. Accordingly they petitioned the god to give them a bench, 
which would receive them, but none inferior to them, on which they 
might sit undisturbed : and a miraculous bench white as moonlight, 
measuring a cubit every way, and having the property of expanding 
just so much as was necessary to receive such members of the college 
as offered to sit upon it, was presented to them by Sundara linga. 
Upon this they, all seated themselves, and no one was able to find a 
seat amongst them : for all who approached the bench were inferior 
in attainments to its occupants. But at last Sundara linga appeared 
in order to put an end to some jealousies which began to disturb their 
tranquillity; and the bench having admitted him forthwith, he became 
the principal of the college, and under his guidance numberless poems 
were composed in his honor. After this the king died: and was 
succeeded hy his son Vamsha Chudamani. 

52m> Stoby. —This king obtained the surname of “ Champaka,” 
through constantly adorning the god with wreaths of Champaka 
flenpess, of which he planted out large gardens for the sole purpose of 
; divkie was walking one day with his queen on the 
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upper terrace of his garden enjoying the cool fragrant breeze, and 
suddenly smelt a perfume far more delicious than that of the flowers, 
which he fancied must come from the beautiful hair of his queen and 
not from the flowers which adorned it: and pleased with the idea 
he went off at once to the College Hall, and offered a bag of one 
thousand pieces of gold as a prize, to whoever should write a sonnet 
disclosing the conceit which had presented itself to his imagination. 
No one was able to guess what the king had been thinking about: 
and there seemed to be no chance of anybody winning the prize. But 
a devout young Adi Siva Brahman, who wanted but could not afford 
to get married, prayed to Siva and obtained from him the key to the 
secret: the god at once composed a good sonnet embodying the 
king's thought, and presented it to the supplicant. Having taken it 
to the College Hall, the young man claimed and was about to take 
possession of the bag of coins, -when Natkira one of the poets 
asked him a question relative to the king's thought which he was 
unable to answer: and eventually forbade him to take the prize. 
Upon this he went to the Pagoda, and again prayed to Sundara-linga 
to assist him. The god appeared presently before the college as a poet, 
and desired to know wherein lay the fault which Natkira attri¬ 
buted to the poem. The objector then explained that in Ms opinion 
the idea of human hair having a fine perfume of its own was ridicul¬ 
ous : and gave other equally futile reasons for rejecting the poem. 
But the god suddenly opened his terrible middle eye, and directed a 
glance at Natkira, the burning splendour of which compelled the 
poet to leap into the waters of the golden lily tank in order to prevent 
his body from being burnt up. After this the prize was awarded to 
the Brahman. 

5 3rd Story. —The god then disappeared. But he was recalled by 
the prayers of the whole college offered up in Natkira’s behalf: 
and was pleased to look graciously upon the unfortunate man, who 
was forthwith enabled to come out of the tank, 

54th Story. —After this Natkira used to bathe thrice a day 
’ in the golden lily tank, and to walk round the pagoda out of respect 
to Sundara linga, and to pray devoutly to that deity. And Sundara 
linga being much pleased with his piety, desired the sage Agastya to 
instruct him in the art of Tamil Grammar. And his order having 
been obeyed, Natkira taught the rest of the college what he had 
learnt from the sage. 



5 5tii Story. —Great jealousies prevailed amongst the members of 
the college, and each was claiming for himself superiority over his 
fellows. At last they begged the god to settle the dispute: and he 
ordered them to read their several compositions before a certain 
dumb man, whose form had been assumed by the god’s son Subra- 
manya. They did so, and the arbiter showed by signs that Natkira 
Kabila and Bana were the three best poets among them. And 
thus their disputes were settled. 

56th Story. —Vamsha Chudamani died: and fourteen kings 
succeeded him, during whose reigns no miracles took place. The fif¬ 
teenth king after him was Kulesha, who was so learned and clever a 
man, that the miraculous bench permitted him to seat himself upon 
it. But he was very proud and conceited, and thought that no one 
could surpass him in acquirements. And, when an extraordinarily 
clever stranger named Madd’hyaranyeswara came to Madiiura, the 
Virtg paid him not the slightest respect. Angry at this the stranger 
complained to Sundara linga: and the god, in order to punish the 
king’s bad manners, removed with Minakshi from the pagoda to the 
place where was a linga consecrated by Kubera, the god of riches, 
attended by the whole of the college. When the king heard what, 
had happened, he was much grieved, and besought the god to return 
to his old quarters. A voice was heard, which declared the reason 
of the god’s anger: and soon afterwards the gods returned to the 
pagoda together with the members of the college. The king then 
made up for his former discourtesy by setting the stranger upon a 
throne of gold' attentively hearing his works read, and paying him* 
every possible honor. He died: and was succeeded by his son 
Arimardana. 


57th Story. —During his reign Sundara linga was one day ex¬ 
plaining the mysteries of the Vedas to his wife Minakshi. She was 
inattentive to what he said: and he cursed her, that she should 
become the daughter of a fisherman. On her complaining that 
existence would he insupportable were she separated from him, he 
promised to become a fisherman and marry her upon earth. The 
god’s two sons Subramanya and Vig’hn&shwara were angry at their, 
mother being cursed, and rudely threw the Vedas into the sea. 
^pon this the god cursed his head porter Nandeshwara for allowing 
“ x come before him without permission, and willed that he 

marhLMi ^porter) should become a large fish. And he punished 
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Subramanya by willing that he should be bom as the son of a 
Mad’liura merchant. On Viglmeshwara he was unable to inflict 
any punishment, having previously granted to him the boon of 
being able to transfer to his father the evil consequences of any 
curse that might fall upon him. In due time Minakshi was trans¬ 
formed into a new-born female child, the offspring of the head man 
of a caste of fishers who lived in a large city on the coast of 
Mad’hura. When she had become a girl of a marriageable age, 
Nandeshwara, who had been turned into a huge sword-fish, picked 
up all the Vedas which had been thrown into the sea, and then 
began to harass incessantly all the vessq^s which frequented the 
Mad’hura coasts. In consequence of this the putative father of 
Minakshi promised her in marriage to whoever could catch the 
intruder: and Sundara linga having appeared in the form of a 
fisherman and caught the fish, claimed his prize and married her 
amid great rejoicings. As soon as the ceremony was performed, the 
two gods resumed their proper forms, and mounted their sacred bull, 
Nandeshwara attending them; heavenly music was heard from on 
high; and showers of flowers were rained down from heaven. The 
pair then returned to the pagoda at Mad’hura; but they halted on 
their way at XJtt’harakdsa Sri Mangai, a holy place near Ramanat’ha- 
pura, and the god there explained to his wife the mysteries of the 
Vedas. 

58th Stoey. —During the same reign there lived in Vatt’hapura, 
on the north side of the river Veigei, a young Brahman of wonderful 
talent and ability. Before he was sixteen, he had. mastered the four 
Vedas and the sixty-four Kalagayanas: and his fame had spread in 
every direction. The king heard of him, and having sent for him was 
so much pleased with his acquirements that he made him Prime 
Minister. The youth gave great satisfaction in this capacity, and was 
highly honored: but he nevertheless was unhappy, and could not 
find rest, being unable to satisfy himself with regard to the way of 
salvation. Keligious doubts filled Ms mind, and troubled his heart. 
One day the king looked over his stud of cavalry horses, and finding 
that remounts were much needed, gave his Prime Minister a very 
large sum of money, and ordered him to go to some distant country, 
and purchase a number of horses. The Prime Minister took the 
money, and set out: but stopped at a holy place called MaM4irtiha> 
and there, after being favored with a vision of Siva, spent the wl$>le 
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of it in building buildings for the honor and glory of the god. He 
sent excuses from time to time to the king, and at last returned to 
Mad’huro declaring that the horses would appear in a day or two. 
The god had promised to help him out of his difficulty, and he felt 
confident that all would be right. 

59th Story. —The horses did not come: and the king lost 
patience, and had his minister tortured. He was placed in the sun, 
with a heavy stone on his back and wooden pinchers on his hands. 
However he prayed to Siva, and was comforted. He felt no pain in 
his body: and after he had been imprisoned for a few days, the god 
appeared as a cavalier, mounted on a white horse formed of the four 
Vedas, and brought with him an immense number of horses, which 
were placed in the royal stables. And he instructed the king, who 
was much pleased with his noble appearance, in the science which 
treats of the proper selection of horses. 

60th Story. —Now these horses were in reality jackals, which had 
been transformed by Nandeswara at Siva’s command. - Being 
unable to eat grass, they became mad with hunger after a while; 
broke loose from the ropes which held them; resumed their proper 
shapes; bit and killed some of the grooms and king’s horses; and 
eventually ran off to the forest. Hearing of this, the king was con¬ 
vinced that his minister was playing him a trick, and again had him 
tortured. Siva became angry at seeing his favorite thus used : and 
sent a terrible flood in the river Veigei which soon threatened to 
entirely destroy the Pandya’s capital. The torturers thereupon set 
the minister at liberty: and he went to the Pagoda, and prayed to 
god with a serene mind. 

61st Story. —The king called a council to determine, how the 
impending danger might best be averted: and it was resolved to com¬ 
pel every citizen of Mad’hura to assist in raising the bank of the 
river so as to keep off the flood. And accordingly a certain portion of 
the bank was assigned to every citizen, and he was directed to raise it 
to a certain height within a certain time. A pious old woman named 
Ambu, who made a living by selling cakes, was much troubled at not 
being able to find a laborer to do the work allotted to her: but at 
feist Sundara-linga took pity on her, and having assumed the form 
of & laborer sixteen years old, agreed to do her work in consideration 
of rec eivingsome cakes. He then went off to the river with a spade 
ana basket to radse the bank. But instead of doing as he promised. 



lie loitered about and amused himself: till the king, perceiving that 
the bank was watertight everywhere but at the place where the old 
woman had to raise it, took a rattan and laid it heavily across the 
laborers shoulders. Upon this the laborer started up; threw a 
basket of earth into the gap; and forthwith to the astonishment of 
the king and all present the gap was securely filled up. The laborer 
then disappeared. While the king was wondering who the laborer 
conld be, he perceived that a wheal had made its appearance upon 
his body in the part, on which he had applied the rattan to the 
laborer's body. And on enquiry he found out that every inhabitant 
of Madbura, male and female, and every living creature had been 
marked in the same manner. The reason of this was that, Siva being 
omnipresent, the blow which struck his assumed body affected every 
living creature in the world at the same time. The king was greatly 
astonished at all that had happened: and proposed questioning the 
old woman. But, as soon as the king and his courtiers approached 
her dwelling, she was so alarmed, thinking that she was about to be 
punished for the fault of her laborer, that she fell down dead ; and her 
soul was carried away in a celestial vehicle, amidst the joyful con¬ 
gratulations of the blessed and showers of flowers from on high. 
The king then went to the Pagoda, and prayed to Siva to forgive him. 
A voice in the air replied that he must forgive his disgraced minister, 
and excuse him from returning the money advanced to him for the 
purchase of horses. This was done: and the minister was permitted to 
go abroad, and visit Chidambara. And the king was blessed with a 
son, whom be named Jagannatiha. When the young prince had 
grown up, the king crowned him : and soon afterwards died. Mean¬ 
while the minister worshipped at Chidambara the god Sabh&pati or 
Siva: and thence retired to a forest on its west side, called the Thilli- 
vana, where he passed his time in meditation. Whilst he was thus 
employed, a number of Baudd’has, professors of the Bauddba religion 
and enemies of that of Siva, came to Chidambara from a certain 
island, and began to contend in argument with a Brahman sect, called 
the ’'if* Thilli, three thousand,” then settled in Chidambara. The 
Brahmans prayed to the god, who directed them to fetch the minis¬ 
ter from Ms place of retirement. They did so, and the m i nister con¬ 
founded the BaMdbas by explaining to them that his god was sex-less* 
was the beginning and the end, and was present in the souls of all 
living creatures. Moreover he took some sacred ashes in his hantj* 
and declared that god was as wMte as that substance, and to used 
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to besmear Hs person therewith. Now the then Ch&la ldng of 
Kunchipura, being a Bahdd’ha religionist, was greatly scandalized 
^'Tfemd ofthe defeat hiotect.tChidmnb.m. Andh.com, 
to that city bringing with him his dumb daughter, and promised 
ZLJi JLT* too Saiv, Mto if ito 

his child's defect. Manikya Vachaka, the minister, effected th y 
prayer and by daubing sacred ashes on the princess forehead, and 
agreeably to his promise the Oh61a king became a Siva worshipper. 
Moreover he had all the Baudd’ha worshippers crushed m oil pressed 
agreed to so suffer, if defeated, before they argued with 

Maniky& V&chakct. 

62nd Stoey.—J agannftt’ha’s ninth descendant was Knbja °r “ the 

kingdom, »d majriedhis daughter Wtetounri. He d» 

the^ Ch&la minister, KulaWham. Prune Mmmte of 

Sometime aft«™ds the Ptady. became converted to the «hp™ . 

££ wLh had b»n .toted by the goddess 
. y«a« old, and having drunk in Worn -th tomdktad 

become while still'an infant a teacher of the greatest ability. g 

of the essence of Siva, the child was called Gnyanasambandha Mhrti. 
and he was now performing miracles. Hearing this, the queen an 
fc minieterthought that by mean, of this Dtatriom 
perhaps win hack the king to the true faith: and they wrote r 
Ltfully to him, asking him to pay Mad'hura a visit and * 

l( its heresy. As soon as he received the letter Gnytomband a 
Mhrti go/into his palanquin adorned with pearls and came to 
■ Mad’hufe, at the head of 16,000 disciples, and with hands of mnsm. 

playing before him. The Shapam heretics became very ang^: an 

Eto destroy the intruder by setting fee to his house. Bu e 
, wae too strong for the fee; and having prevented it from domgmo^ 
^ ’ ke alreat smoke, hade it enter the body of thekmg, 

victoi fever. The Shapana people were thereupon 
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called in to cure the disease; but they failed utterly. And then, 
very reluctantly, the king sent for Gnyaimsamband’ha Mfirti. The 
young priest cured the fever at once, by rubbing on the sick man’s 
body sacred ashes, over which he first recited ten extempore verses* 
And besides this the curvature of his back was removed instantane¬ 
ously; and the king assumed the name of Sundara or “the beautiful/’ 
being possessed of a handsome fair and figure. Seeing that the Saiva 
faith was undoubtedly the true faith, the king adopted it without 
delay: and its apostle prepared to retire to his own country 

63ri> Story. —As soon as the king had recovered from his fever, 
the queen and her brother begged of him to destroy the 16,000 Sha¬ 
pana heretics: and the king having consulted the god in the temple 
and received a favorable answer, permission to destroy diem was 
given. In the meantime the Shapana chiefs came forward, in spite 
of the ill-omened dreams of their wives, and challenged the young 
professor of the Saiva faith to a fresh trial of strength. They pro¬ 
posed that he and they should write prayers upon palmyra leaves, 
and throw them into a fire; and he whose leaves were not destroyed 
should be the victor* This challenge was accepted: and all the 
leaves were destroyed except those of the youth* Another trial was 
then made. Other leaves Were inscribed with prayers, and thrown 
into the river, upon condition that he whose leaf floated upstream 
should be held to be victorious, and the youth was once more suc¬ 
cessful Upon this the Shapana heretics acknowledged themselves 
beaten: and forthwith several thousand stakes were erected outside 
the city for their impalement. And all were put to death, who 
were found in Mad’hura, with the exception of those who consented 
to smear themselves with the sacred ashes which symbolize the faith 
of Siva. After this search was made for the leaf which had moved 
upstream, and Gnyanasamband’ha Murti found it at last in a forest 
of Bilva trees, at a spot about ten miles west of Mad’hurd; where 
also a linga was then seen for the first time. Siva appeared there in 
the form of an aged Brahman, blessed the young priest, and com¬ 
missioned him to travel about and exterminate professors of the 
hated Shapana religion wherever he found them. The king carefully 
marked this spot, and constructed on it a church which he named 
Patrikapura. This happened in the KaKyuga. 

04th Story. —In a certain city on the coast there lived a wealthy 
and pious merchant, who had no issue. After much prayer he was 
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at last to his great joy blessed with a daughter, who grew up a fair 
handsome girl, and showed signs of a good disposition. He intended 
to many her to the son of his sister, then living in Mad’hur&. But 
before he could carry out his wishes in this respect, he died; and his 
wife unable to bear her widowhood died shortly afterwards in the 
sure hope of meeting him in heaven. After this the merchant’s relar- 
lives sent for his nephew: and after showing great sorrow, he 
obeyed the call, leaving his wife behind him to await his return. 
Having come to his uncle’s house, and taken possession of his pro¬ 
perty, he was returning to Mad’hurfi with his cousin; when at a 
place called Sivapuia he was bitten by a serpent whilst sleeping, 
and died of the bite. As the young lady overwhelmed with grief 
was passionately lamenting her hard fate, Gnyanasamband’ha Murti 
happened to pass by: and taking pity on her looked, with a compas¬ 
sionate eye upon the corpse. Straightway the dead man became 
alive: and the lately separated couple were then and there manied 
by the advice of their benefactor. In default of witnesses a linga, a 
well, and a Shemi tree which belonged to the church of Siva at the 
place where they then were, were called upon to witness the mar¬ 
riage. In due time the happy pair arrived at the husband’s home in 
Mad’hura: and they lived in great harmony at first with the first 
wife. But by and by a quarrel arose between the two women: and 
the first wife abused the second on the score of her not having been 
really manied. If she had been married, where were her witnesses ? 
The second wife thereupon consulted the god, and obtained from 
him the following boon. The linga, the well, and the Shemi tree 
came from the church and appeared publicly in the Mad’hura Pago¬ 
da. After this no one could gainsay the marriage. The linga. and 
well may still be seen in Mad’hura. 


-o 
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CHAPTER II, 

List of the Pdndya Devas.—Correctness of the list.—Lists 
of Hindu kings admissible in evidence.—The first Pdndya. 
—The foundation of Mad’hurd.—Other Southern Capitals 
before and after Mad’hurd.—Evidence afforded by the 
Mahdvansi as to the date of the building of Mad’hurd .— 
Extent of the ancient Pdndya-mandala.—Linga worship 
beforeBrdhmanism.—Arjuna did not marry aPdndya.prin¬ 
cess.—The three-breasted Queen. — Ugra.—The Shapana, 
heretics.—The coming of Rdma to Mad’hurd.—The CMdi 
king.—Distress of the Brdhmans.—Chdla vjars. — Vara- 
guna.—The deluge and re-building of Mad’hurd. — Vik- 
rama the Chdla.—The Poet’s College.—Parana kings on 
the coast.—Mdnikya Vdchaka.—The Baudd’has.—They 
never came as far south as Mad’hurd.—The extermination 
of the Shapanas in Kdn Pdndya’s time. — Gnydnasam- 
band’ha Mdrti.—The date of Kdn Pdndya very doubtful. 
—Attempts to fix it.—His inscription.—The facts it 
records arid points to.—Another inscription. 

The Parana furnishes the following:— 

LIST OF THE PANDYA KINGS. 


No. Name or title . 

Its meaning . 

1. Kula Sh&k’hara P&ndya. ... 

...Head ornament of the race. 

2. Malaya Uhwaja P. 

...Flag in the Malaya country. 

3. Sundara P. 

... Beautiful. 

4 Ugra P. called . 

...Terrible. 

H&radli&ri. 

...Wearer of the Mm. 

5. Yira P... ... ... 

...Heroic. 

6. AVhish&ka P, ... ... ... 

...Anointed, 

7. Vikrama P,, #f ... ... ... 

...Yalorous. 
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LIST OF THE PARDYA KTSG&-co?itimied. 


If a ifame or title. 

8. Raia Shekhara P.. ... .. 

9. Ivulottrmga P. ... ... .. 

10. Anantaguna P.. 

11. KidabRushana P. . 

12. Rajendra P... 

13. RAjesha P. .. 

14. RAjagamb’hira P. 

15. Pandya Vamslia Pradipa P. 

16. PuruhutaP.. . 

17. Pandya Yamsha PatkkaP.. 
IS. Sundaresha Pada Shek’hara 


19. Varaguna P... . 

20. Raja Raja P... 

21. Sugnna P.. 

22. Chitra Yrata P.. 

23. Chitra BRushana P. ... 
24 Chitra DRwaja P. 

25. Chitra Yanna P.... ... 

26. Chitra Sena P. ... ... 

27. Chitra Yikrama P. 

28. Riija Martanda P.. ... 

29. Raja CMdauumi P. ... 

30. Raja Shardula P... ... 

31. Dwija Raja Knldttnnga P 

32. AyudRa Pravina P. ... 

33. R&ja Kunjara P... 

34. Para RAja BRayankara P 

35. TJgra Sena P. ... ... 

36. MaliA Sena P. ... ... 

37. Shatranjaya P.. 

88. BRimaratRa P ... ... 

39. BRimaparakkimnaP... 

40. Prai&pa Martanda P.... 

41. Yiknana Kanckuka P.. 


Its meaning. 

...Head-ornament of Rajas. 
...Exaker of the race. 

...Of innumerable qualities. 
...Ornament of the race. 

...Lord of R&jas. 

...Chief of Rajas. 

...Majestic among Rajas. 

...Lamp of the Pandya Race. 

...? Synonym for Indra. 

...Banner of the Pandya race. 

I...Who has for his head-orna¬ 
ment the feet of Sundaresha, 
that is of Siva, 

...Of excellent qualities. 

...Raja of R&jas. 

...Of good qualities. 

...Of wonderful vows. 

...Of wonderful ornaments. 

...Of wonderful flags. 

...Of wonderful armour. 

...Of wonderful armies. 

... Of wonderful valour. 

...Sun of kings. 

...Head-gem of kings. 

...Tiger amongst kings. 

...Rxalter of the race of the 
moon. 

...Skilful with arms. 

...Elephant amongst RAjas. 
...Terriiier of foreign kings. 

...Of a fearful army. 

...Of a great army. 

...Conqueror of enemies. 

...Of a terrible chariot. 

... Of terrible valour. 

...Yalorous as the Sun. 

...Armed with valour. 














LIST OF THE PAYDYA KEN"G-S— continued. 


Ho. JHame or title. 

Its meaning. 

42. Yudd’ha Kolahala P. 

. .Of the din of war. 

43. Atula Yikrama P. . 

..Of unparalleled valour. 

44, Atnla Klrti P. 

. .Of unparalleled fame. 

45. Kxrti Vibdiiishana P. 

..Adorned with fame. 

40. Yamsha Shek’hara P. 

. .Head-ornament of the race. 

47. Yamaha Clihdamani P. 

. .Head-gem of the race. 

also called Champaka 

..A kind of flower. 

-48. Prat&pa Shurasena P. 

..Of a valorous and heroic army. 

49. Yamsha Dlxwaja P. .«♦ ... 

..Flag of the race. 

50. Ripu Mardana P. 

..Smiter of foes. 

53. Ch61a Yamsh&ntaka P. 

..Destroyer of the Ch61a race. 

52. CMra Yamsh&ntaka P. 

, .Destroyer of the Chera race. 

53. P&ndya YamsMsha P. 

. .Lord of the P&ndya race. 

54. Yamsha Shiromani P. 

..Head-gem of the race. 

55. Pandy^shwara P. 

. .Pandya lord. 

56. Knla D’hwaja P. . 

. .Flag of the race. 

57. Yamsha Yib’lrushana P. ... 

..Ornament of the race. 

58. Soma Childamani P. 

..Having the moon for a head- 
gem. 

59. Kula ChhdUmani P. ... ... 

..Head-gem of the race. 

60. R&ja OhM&mani P. 

,. .Head-gem of R&jas. 

61. BTrupa ChMamani P. 

..Head-gem of kings. 

62. Kulesha P. 

..Chief of the race. 

63. Arimardana P. 

...Smiter of fc*es. 

64. Jagann&tlia P. 

..Lord of the world 

65. Yirabftliu P. 

..Of valorous arms. 

06. Yikrama P.. . 

..Yalorous. 

67. Surabki P. 

..The celestial cow. 

68. Kunkuma P.. 

...Of red powder. 

69. Karpura P. 

..Of camplior. 

70. K&runy a P. 

..Merciful. 

71. PurushOttama P. 

..Best of men, 

72. Shatrushasana P. 

..Punisher of foes. 

73. KnbjaP.. ... 

. .Hunchback, 

afterwards called Sundara P. 

.Beautiful. 


and known in Tamil as Run 
or Kitna P&ndya. 

V 
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This list differs more or less from each of those given by Wilson 
in his paper in V oil one iii of the J onrnal oi the It. A. S. on the 
kingdom of the P&ndyas, both hi the names and number of the kings. 
Which of them is probably the most correct, it would be too hazard¬ 
ous for me to attempt to show. But it is observable that Wilson s 
lists all with one exception end with the name Kuna P&ndya, and 
therefore must have been derived from Vernacular and not Samskrit 
documents, inasmuch as Kuna is clearly a false reading for Kun or 
Kuna the Tamil equivalent of Kubja, which means the dwarf or 
hunchback and was the soubriquet by which the last of the great 
Pandyas was known before he was made straight and “ beautiful” 
(Sundara) by Gnyanasamband’ha Marti, the great Saiva champion. 
There is some ground therefore I think for supposing that the list 
given above is more authentic than any of Wilson's. For, as observed 
before, the vernacular versions and imitations of the old Purina, such 
as the Telugu work known as the “ H&lasya M&h&tmya,” and the 
Tamil f< Tiruvileiy&dal” which Wilson appeals to have relied on, con¬ 
tain numberless alterations of stories and interpolations of the grossest 
and most barefaced kinds, perpetrated with the design of pandering 
to the Hindu taste for the marvellous, and at the same time flatter¬ 
ing individuals and communities by connecting the names of their 
ancestors or villages with great events. 

But it is hardly worth while discussing the probability of this or 
that list being the more correct, when it is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that all are more or less faulty and comparatively value¬ 
less for the purposes of strict history. Though not prepared to go 
the length of saying with some, that the names are all purely ficti¬ 
tious, I must admit that I see very good grounds for doubting the 
fact that exactly 73 P&ndyas reigned in succession in Madhuri; and 
that the names in the list which I have prepared were the very names 
given to each by Ms parents at the time of his birth. Judging from 
the fact that every petty Hindu Baja of the present day has from 
five to twenty names "and titles, most of which are known to only 
one or two of Ms servants and dependents, and the number of which 
is constantly being added to by fawning bards and poets, there seems 
to be every reason to believe that each of the Pandyas, and particu¬ 
larly the most famous, had a large number of names and titles, some 
Samskrit some Tamil of which as many perhaps as three or four were 
much more generally known and used than the others. These favorite 
names and titles would naturally be used by the poets of the day 
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without distinction or explanation : and thus probably it lias come 
about that no two lists of names agree, or even appear to be reconcile™ 
able. A good illustration of this practice of Hindu R&jas bearing a 
large number of names and titles may be found in the translation of 
a Tamil inscription given at page 67 of this part. And that the 
practice obtained in the times of the P&ndyas, appears clearly from 
the Purina. The last king was called Kubja and afterwards Sundara 
in Samskrit, whilst his Tamil and more common name was Kun or 
Kuna; the 4th king, TTgra, was sumamed Hara-dliari; and the 47th 
king, Vamsha Chudamani, was also called Champaka from constantly 
using the sacred Champaka flower in religious worship. ^ Moreover 
many of the so-called names are clearly mere titles, such as Ab'hisheka, 
(see story 17,) Surab’hi, Karpura, Yudd’hakbl&hala, Chol&ntaka, Che- 
rantaka and others, and could not possibly have been given to babies 
by parents. 

I think therefore that the safest plan of dealing with the various 
lists of the P&nclya kings is to assume always that each of them is to 
a great degree incorrect and imperfect: but is probably at the same 
time entitled to more or less credit. However careless and mendaci¬ 
ous native witnesses and chroniclers of events may be, their stories 
generally rest upon a foundation of truth; and it would be most 
unwise, it seems to me, to reject wholesale the only available evidence 
of what happened in Mad’hurft in ancient times afforded by our 
Parana. But it must come to this, if we declare the list of kings to 
be altogether false and valueless ; we can hardly reject the list, and 
at the same time receive as credible the recorded acts of the kings. 

As for the objection to the credibility of lists which give Samskrit 
names to Tamil kings of very early ages, based on the assumption 
that the Samskrit language was introduced into the south of India at 
a later period than that in which those kings are said to have reigned, 
an objection put forward by many Orientalists and amongst others 
by the great Wilson, I would with all deference submit that it is 
unsound and should carry no weight with it. The Samskrit writers 
who composed the list would naturally do every tiling in their power 
to avoid writing harsh and inelegant Tamil names in Samskrit letters. 
They would, as a matter of course, translate all titles and such names 
as bore meanings; and they would so alter meaningless names as to 
make them resemble as closely as possible Samskrit forms. But it would 
only be in very rare instances that they would give up a Tamil name 
as hopeless, and substitute a perfectly different Samskrit name or title 
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in its place. Thus the Tamil name Alagan would he turned into its 
equivalent Sundara, Kun into Kubja, and so forth. Not only is it 
more reasonable to suppose that this was done, than to suppose that 
men deliberately sat down and composed a number of names for the 
mere pleasure of lying: but we have some evidence going to show 
that the supposition is correct; for it appears clearly from the lists of 
the P&ndyas given by Wilson, that in some cases one and the same 
title was differently rendered by different writers. Thus the title 
Yudd’ha Kolahala of one writer is the Samara KolMiala of another. 

But this is not a controversial work: and I must now proceed to 
give in order the historical facts which appear to be deducible from 
the Purana, illustrating them with a few brief remarks. 

The first thing observable is the statement to the effect that the 
first Pandya, Kula Sliek’hara, was reigning in a capital called Kalyan- 
apura, situated east of the Kadamba forest, before HadTuirA was built. 
Wilson tells us in his introduction to the Catalogue of the McKenzie 
MBS., that according to the “local traditions” the first settler in 
the country was a person named P&ndya who came from Oude, and 
was of the agricultural caste : and that there was a capital of earlier 
date than Kalyanapura called Kurkhi, probably the “ Kolkhi” of the 
Periplus. And in his article in Yol. iii of the RAS. Journal, Wilson 
observes that the name is perhaps, “ as D’Anville notices, still to be 
" traced in the appellation Kilkhar, or Kilakarai on the Coromandel 
“ coast opposite to Rameswaram. One of the Pandya monarehs, named 
* Sampanna Pandya, invited the Chola and Cliera princes to the 
“ wedding of his son. On their way to Kurkhi they were caught by 
" violent rains, and compelled by the flooded state of the country to 
“ remain encamped on one spot for a month, in memory of which 
“event the Pandya built a city there and called it Kalyanapur, 
“ which was for some time the capital of his son and successor, Kula 
“ Sek’hara.” 

Now, whilst fully aware how exceedingly dangerous a thing it is 
to throw any doubt on statements made by this learned scholar, I 
th ink it my duty to declare that the local traditions he refers to are 
n.ot now, as far as I can learn, current in the Madura District. The 
Stoiy of the man of Oude may doubtless be found in certain Hindu 
writings, but I do not believe it is traditional in the country to 
( which it relates. And the Pandya kings of the lunar race are com- 
to be of the Kshatriya, not of the Yellala or any 



Then the story about the foundation of Kaly&napura would 
appear to be an idle legend of modern manufacture. The town is 
said in the Purana to have been “ west of the Kadamba forest” the 
site of the town of Mad’hura, and such being the case it is difficult 
to see how the Chola king from the north-east could have found 
himself there whilst on the road to Kurkhi in company with the 
Ohera king of the Western Coast. And the idea of the Samskrit name 
“ Kurk’hi” surviving in “ Kilakarei” which is a pure Tamil word of 
four syllables meaning “ Eastern Coast,” appears to be too absurd to 
require refutation. I am informed that there is a once celebrated 
town of the name of Kurika-puri, in Tamil Kurugur, in the Tinne- 
velly District, and possibly this is the Kurkhi referred to by Wilson. 

But in point of fact it is really a matter of very little importance 
whether Kurkhi was or was not situated in this or that particular 
locality, and was or was not the capital of a country which afterwards 
was known as that of the P&ndya; for there can he no doubt, look¬ 
ing to local traditions and legends which have come down to ns, that 
many Tamil towns of which scarcely a vestige now remains, were at 
different times capitals of more or less extensive tracts of country. 
Of these the best known are perhaps Manalur a few miles cast of 
Madura; old Madura on the north bank of the Veigei, and about a 
mile distant from Madura; Madakulam, which till quite lately gave 
a name to what is now the Madura talftk; Uttara K6sa Mangei near 
Ramnad; and the Nallur of the Marava country. Then it was said 
that there was once a large city near the Alagar mountain. And 
doubtless many towns in the Tinnevelly District were once populous 
and famous. 

The date of the building of Mad’hura is involved in the greatest 
obscurity. Supposing the last Pandya to have lived in the eleventh 
century of our era—his date willbe hereafter discussedat somelength— 
and allowing 18 years for the reign of each of his seventy-two prede¬ 
cessors, we might suppose the beginning of the third century B. C. or 
end of the fourth to be the time at which Mad'hura was built. But- of 
course this would be only an uncertain and at the best approximate 
date. According to Mr. Dowson (see his article on the Oh&ra king¬ 
dom in volume viii of the R. A. S, Journal) the Ch&ra dynasty arose 
at the beginning of the fifth century of our era; and a Chfilukya 
inscription given by Mr. Wathenin R. A S. Journal volume v, page 
343, dated A. D. 490, refers to the king of the Chera country together 
with those of the Chola and P&udya countries. And as it appears 
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clearly from the Purina that Ugin the 4th king of Madliuri was 
co-temporary with a Chora prince, the first Pandya should, according 
to this calculation he placed in the middle of the fourth century of 
our era. But Mr. Taylor has protested most emphatically against 
the assumption of Mr. Dowson that the dynasty of Konga kings, 
whose history is given in the MS. upon which Mr. Dowson founded 
his memoir of the Chera kingdom, was a Chera dynasty: and Ms 
protest, contained in volume xiv of the Madras A. R. A. S. Journal, 
certainly seems to he based upon excellent grounds. Mo inference 
therefore, I think, can safely he drawn as to the date of the com¬ 
mencement of the Pindya dynasty from any date deducible from the 
MS. above referred to. 

Professor Wilson appears to have assumed in the same way as Mr. 
Dowson that the Konga dynasty was a Chera dynasty, and places 
its foundation in the fifth century of our era (see his introduction to 
his catalogue, page xciii). But at the same time he states in the 
same page, though without giving any authorities, that “ Chera or as 
it is also called Kanga” (Konga ?) was probably an independent 
principality at the commencement of the Christian era. He places the 
first of the P&ndyas, again without citing any authorities, in the third 
or fourth century B. C. in his introduction; and in the fifth or sixth 
century B, C. in his paper on the Pandya kingdom in volume iii of 
the R. A. S. Journal. It is clear therefore that he was not very well 
satisfied in his mind as to when the foundation of Mad’hura took 
place. And he was probably a little hasty in separating by so long 
an interval of time the first Pandya and the first Chera. If as our 
Purana states, the '4th Pandya and a Chera king were co-temporary, 
and Wilson was right in placing the first Chera in the first century 
of our era, it would perhaps be pretty safe to place the founder of 
Mad’hixhl at the beginning of the first century B. G Two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty years would he ample time for the country to 
become settled and generally known as the P&ndya country, parti¬ 
cularly if Pandyas had previously reigned at Kaly&napura; and 
there ^svould be nothing strange in Ptolemy the geographer so 
describing it in the second century of our era. 

Mr. Taylor seems to think it probable that the Pandya family 
emigrated from the north into the Madhuri country as early as 
1,500 R G But he has not proved his point by reliable evidence; 
and his opinion must go for what it is worth. 

M* 
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A passage in tine Mahavansi shows that a P&ndya was reigning in 
Mad’hux& shortly after the death of Budd’ha, which event is com¬ 
monly placed in the sixth century B. C.: and it may be well to quote 
it. After stating that king Wijeya came to Ceylon with 700 war¬ 
riors “ on the day of the death of our Buddha/’ it goes on to say 
(see TJpliam’s Mah&vansi page 70) he sent ambassadors “ who brought 
“ from Daccina-Madura the daughter of the king Pandy and about 
“ 700 daughters of the different chief men of that place, with a train 
“ of men of eighteen different classes, and also five different classes 
“ of workmen. The king was afterwards married to the princess, 

“ the daughter of the king Pandy, and was crowned, and reigned in 
“tranquillity in the city Tammanah thirty-eight years.” Supposing 
therefore that reliance can be placed on this statement, we must go 
farther back than has been suggested by Wilson for the foundation 
of Madhuri and of the Pandya dynasty. It is just possible though 
that the first P&ndya immigrated into the southern part of India 
and founded Madhuri at the same time that king Wijeya immi¬ 
grated into Ceylon, namely towards the end of the sixth century 
B. C., and if so Wilson is correct in one of his guesses. 

With regard to the extent of the Pfindya kingdom in its earliest 
times, it is observable that Ptolemy speaks of the country as being 
“ Mediterranean and I infer from this that it was of no very great 
size, and did not reach to any point near the sea either east, west or 
south. Probably the Chera country, of which Palani it is said was 
then the northernmost town, hemmed it in on the south and west; 
the Chola country on the north and north-east; and the Marava or 
Parava on the east and south-east. The Marava country I think 
there is good reason to believe was in early times independent: and 
the Paravas probably occupied the eastern coast under kings of 
their own. See for this my notice of the Paravas. 

On the other hand it appears from Wilson’s note to page 200, vol 
iii, R A. S. Joumal, that “ the author of the Periplus of the Erythream 
“sea particularises Nelcynda or Neliceram; Paralia, Malabar, or 
“ Travancore; and Comari, Cape Comorin as vwb tov j$a<n\da Xlavblova, 
“ under king Pandion. Dr. Yincent conjectures, that the king of 
“ Madura had extended his power from the eastern to the western 
“ side of the Peninsula, and was master of Malabar when the fleets 
“ from India first visited the coast (vol. ii, 401.) He also thinks it 
“ likely that the power of Pandion had been superseded in Malabar 
“ between the age of the Periplus and Ptolemy; for Ptolemy reckons 
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«tlie Ail next to Limurike on the south, and takes no notice of 
“ Pandion till he is passed Cape Comorin (ibid.)’ 5 

It is therefore quite possible that some of the early Pandya kings 
greatly extended their power from time to time in all directions but 
the north. But at the same time it is most probable that their con¬ 
quests were always of a purely temporary nature, and that they 
were defeated by their foes quite as often as they were victorious 
over them. There can be no doubt that the limits of the Ch&la and 
Chera kingdoms were constantly being enlarged and reduced, accord¬ 
ing as those kingdoms were administered by more or less able rulers; 
and that the limits of the Pdndya kingdom depended always upon 
the strength or weakness of her neighbours for the time being. For 
this reason I think that no great weight should be attached to those 
poetical descriptions of the boundaries of early southern kingdoms , 
which are so often quoted and discussed. They were of course com¬ 
posed, each of them with reference to the political situation of the 
country at the time when the composer wrote : and, if correct then, 
very possibly became quite incorrect in the course of one or two years. 

It will be observed that linga worship is impliedly spoken of in the 
Purina as being antecedent to the settlement of Brahmans in the 
Pindya country. The first Pindya is said to have discovered the 
shrine enclosing the linga built by the divine artificer Visvakarma, 
and then to have sent for Brahmans from Kasi to celebrate the wor¬ 
ship of Siva in a proper manner; and it seems to follow from this 
that there were no Brihmans at that time settled in the country and 
available for the king’s purpose. A strong argument might probably 
he drawn from this circumstance in favor of the position, that linga 
worship was one of the many forms of idolatry prevalent amongst 
the aborigines of South India, the practice of which the Br&hmans at 
first acquiesced in and eventually adopted. Mr. Pope in his edition 
of the Abb«5 Dubois’ work (see the note page 307, 2nd edition) says 
that in South India numberless legends relating to devout worship¬ 
pers of the linga are current: that some of them are curious, fjmd 
they are exclusively of southern origin. And Wilson states in his 
introduction to the catalogue that tradition uniformly points to an 
extension of Hinduism and civilization from the extreme south of the 
Peninsula. Again the Greek historians, if I am not mistaken, do not 
speak of the linga when describing the Brahmans, Gymnosophists and 
others, although they would naturally have been struck by its exter¬ 
nal resemblance to the Phallus worship, had they come in contact 
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with it. Is it not possible therefore that linga worship originated in 
the Madura country, slowly worked its way northwards, and when 
checked by the Shapana or Jaina sect turned aside and extended 
itself along the western parts of India, and finally more or less over 
the whole ? 

The second Pandya is said to have married the daughter of Shftra 
S&na Baja of the Chola kingdom. This name or rather title does 
not appear in any of the lists of the Chola kings which I have come 
across. 

From the 5th story we may gather that no Salic law was known 
to the early Pandyas. The daughter of the second king succeeded 
to the throne in default of sons, and appears to have been a warlike 
and powerful princess. One would like to know who was the illus¬ 
trious stranger whom she married. Mr. Taylor has argued in sup¬ 
port of the old legend to the effect that it was the renowned Arjuna 
himself: but I do not see that he has made out his case. And Wilson 
appears to have completely cut down the evidence ordinarily adduced 
to prove the early prevalence of this legend, by showing that in several 
unimpeachable Samskrit copies of the Mah& B’harata no mention is 
made of Arjuna having married a P&ndya princess or of the name 
Malaya D’hwaja. 

The extraordinary story of the amazon That&thakei having three 
breasts and losing the middle one on seeing her future husband is 
told in the Bajavali (Upham volume 2, page 172) of the female demon 
Cawany. And curiously enough it is there stated that, the god Ise- 
werea, whom I take to be Ishwara or Siva, had informed Cawany 
that she should lose the superfluous breast when she first saw her 
future husband: and that king Wijeya (the king of page 47 ante,) 
married her, and afterwards married a Pandya princess. It would 
certainly seem as though there were here an imperfect and unintel¬ 
ligible reference to the legend told in our Purana. Can it he possi¬ 
ble that the king called Wijeya went across from Ceylon to Mad'hurft.; 
married the queen; lived with her some time; and then returned to 
Ceylon leaving her behind him ? Perhaps other MSS. may throw 
more light than we now have to guide us upon the early relations of 
Mad’hur& and Ceylon. 

The son of That&thakei, Ugra, appears to have been one of the 
greatest of his race. Tradition says he brought Yell&lans into the 
country. He too married a Chola princess, the daughter of Soma 

u ' 1 
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Shlk’hara, “ of the race of the sun” who reigned in Mnchipura. I 

cannot find this title in any of the Chdla lists. 

From the 14th story it appears that there was at this time a Chera 
king, and that he, TJgra, and the Ch&la king were on good terms, as 
they all went together to seek assistance from the sageAgastya. 
also appears that even in these early times private individuals we 
possessed of whole villages. 

In the 22nd story the Shapana, or as they are sometimes called 
Kshamana or Samana heretics, are said to have converted the Chola 
king, and to have marched against Madhuri under h* guidance. The 
professors of this faith, I am informed, were the predecessors o 
the Jains, and their religion was hut little different from that now 
known as the Jaina. The Samskrit name Shapana or Kshamana 
or Kshapana was necessarily softened in Tamil into Saman: am 
it was pLihly this corruption which gave rise to the terms Sarmana^ 
SemiS, Samcmcxi, Shaman, fee., used by Megasthenes and other 
ancient writers. I have been assured that the word Shapana is m n 
way connected with Sraman, as some have supposed. And 1 have 

also been assured that these heretics had no connection whatever with 

the BafuhThists; that their god was named Arhan; and Y 

never by any chance touched flesh food, as the Bafiddlnste wiE wh^ 
they feel weak and ailing. My informant is the present Abbot of the 
Saiva monastery, of which Gnylnasamband’ha Mfirte of whom we 
have already heard as the destroyer of the Shapanas, is said to have 
been the founder: and his statements on this point are ere ore. 
entitled to h certain amount of weight, as at the least he is the 
depositary of the traditions and legends of his sect, which sect was 
directLy opposed to and eventually triumphed over the Shapana. 
With regard to the much disputed origin of the term Shapana or 
Saman, it is observable that the god of Adam’s peak was named 
Saman, and is often spoken of in the Ceylon chronicles as being a Deity 
of some importance. Possibly therefore he may have given his name 


fo St S0C"fc 

In the reign of Anantaguna, the tenth Pandya, the Shapana heretics 
again invaded Madhuri on two occasions: but were each time dis¬ 
comfited and compelled to retire. And a still more remarkable 
incident, if the Purina can he believed, was the coming to Mad hura 
of the great E&ma. If the account he true, Elma must have lived 
about the end of the fifth, or beginning of the fourth century B. C., 
supposing the first P&ndva to have lived at the beginning of the sixth. 
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Probably however the story is a mere interpolation, extracted from 
some other Pur ana. But see post, page 112. 

In the next reign the country was threatened with an invasion by 
the Chedi king of a caste of hunters. It does not clearly appear who 
this potentate was. Wilson merely says “ The eighth king of Madura, 
Anantaguna, also, is said to have been assailed by the Kircitas, 

“ foresters of Ghecli or according to the Tamil version of the Haiasya, 
“ the barbarous tribes of Marava. Marava however was part of the 
“ Pandyan kingdom from the first, and the assailants were probably 
“ from some other country or from the mountainous regions along the 
“ western ghauts.” It appears from Mr. Dowson’s paper on the Chera 
country alluded to before, that his 32nd Ch61a king married one 
Chitra the daughter of Chati Raya: and probably that princess was 
a descendant of the Ch&di Raja of our Pur&na. The syllable “ eke” 
is constantly spelt “ cha,” and “ ti” and “ di” are constantly con¬ 
founded. The Chedi country has been identified with Chandail in 
Berar. The blunder alluded to by Wilson of confounding the Chedi 
R&ja with the king of the Maravas must have arisen from some Tamil 
author wildly fancying that Chedi R&ja meant the same as Sethu-pati, 
the title borne by the chief of the Maravas. Or perhaps he wished to 
flatter the Sethu-pati of his time by pretending that his ancestor was 
spoken of in the Purana. 

The 31st story shows that the Brahmans of Kulabhfishana’s time 
were so poor, that they were compelled to earn their living by work¬ 
ing with their hands. This seems strange. One would have supposed, 
judging from the accounts of historians, that in old times all the 
wealth of the country was placed at the disposal of the Br&hmans; 
that if they wanted anything they had only to ask for it. 

The 33rd story shows that KulaVhushana was on bad terms with 
the Chola* of K&nchipura: but eventually became reconciled to him. 

The 35th story describes in very equivocal terms a P&ndya victory 
over the Chola. The P&ndya may have been the victor in one battle: 
but from the end of the story it would certainly seem as though the 
Chola tfiust have ultimately defeated his enemy. 

During the next five reigns, it is said that no event of any import¬ 
ance occurred, that is of importance to the Pagoda. And then comes 
the reign of the 18th P&ndya, This king was very religious, and 
careless in all temporal matters : and accordingly the Chola king 
attacked and routed bum. However the god interfered in his behalf 
and saved him from destruction* 
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The 19th king Varaguna is said to have been a very religions nmn ? 
and to have gained some slight advantage over the Ch61a by help of 
the god. Wilson says of him that he “ holds a more prominent place 
«in Ghola history than in that of Madura, a blank in the former being 
fi ascribed to his marriage ■with the princess of Ghola, and the con- 
« sequent union of the two sovereignties. This must have occurred 
« after the Christian era, as we have the capital of the Ghola kings 
“ distinguished by Ptolemy from that of the Pandyan, and the Ghola 
“ kings do seem to have merged into the Pandyan for some consider- 
« able time in the first ages of Christianity/’ This remark may be very 
just: but it is to be regretted that no authority is quoted for the 
assertions that Varaguna married a Ghola princess, and the two king¬ 
doms became one, and remained united for several ages. Not a word 
is said about all this in our Purana: and if the union of the two 
kingdoms had really taken place, one would certainly have expected 
to find the author of the Parana mentioning its occurrence in the 
most prominent manner, and ascribing all kinds of honor and glory 
to Varaguna. The observation about the blank in the Chola history 
being recounted for by this union cuts both ways, as it happens; for 
after V&xaguna’s time there is a blank in the P&ndya history extend¬ 
ing over no less than twenty-five reigns 1 It is therefore just as rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the P&ndya kingdom was for several centuries 
merged in the Chola kingdom, as that the latter was merged in the 
former. 

From the 49th story it appears that in the reign of the 45th king 
Kirii ViVhushana was the general deluge: and the whole world was 
destroyed with the exception of a few remarkable places in and 
near Mad'hura. I shall not attempt to explain away this frightful 
anachronism. Wilson appears to think that all that was intended 
by the writer was to show that a change of dynasty took place: 
but the wording of the Purana would seem to be opposed to this 
interpretation. 

The first king after the deluge was Vamsha Shek'hara. He re-built 
the city, which is described as having hounds so extensive, that it 
mist have been almost as large as London now is. Possibly all that 
;is meant is, that the district round the capital was surrounded for 
the purposes of defence by a wall some thirty or forty miles in length, 
with gates ah certain important places. The Chola king Vikrama 
attacked the P&ndya, hut was signally defeated. Hie name Vikrama 
appears in one of the lists of Chola kings given by Mr. Dowson, 
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namely No. 3, and it seems that he is said to have died after a long 
reign in 827 A.D. Possibly this was the king meant by the writer of the 
Purina. The name also occurs in one of Mr. Taylor's lists. Another 
and most remarkable incident in the reign of the 46th P&ndya was 
the establishment of the Mad’hur& college of poets. 

The 56th story would seem to point to the tradition that the Pariah 
poet Tiruvalluvan came to Mad’hur&, and after a great struggle gained 
admission into the college in spite of the opposition of the Br&hmans. 

The 57th story seems to show that at the time to which it refers 
there was a king of fishermen ruling on the coast in a town of some 
importance. He was probably a Parava. See the notice of this 
caste in the ethnological portion. 

The 61st story tells us about the great Manikya Y&chaka, and his 
victory over the Bafidd’has, heretics who came to Chidambara from 
a certain island, which we may perhaps assume was Ceylon. There 
is nothing to show who these* heretics were: but there is probably 
every reason to suppose that they were worshippers of Budd’ha. 
They were, it is said, exterminated by crushing in oil-presses. As 
I have remarked before, it is believed that the Baudd’has had nothing 
in common with the Shapana sect or Jains. And it does not appear 
from the Pur&na that they ever came as far south as Mad'hur&: but 
Chidambara was the scene of their defeat. Wilson is inclined to 
place M&nikya Y&chaka's date in the seventh century: but he quotes no 
authorities, and it is impossible to guess why he places it in that 
particular period. The Y&dftr St’hala purana, abstracted in page 
135 of the Catalogue Raisonnd, states that M&nikya Yachaka was bom 
in Y&dur in the P&ndya country, and was early distinguished for 
ability and conduct, and became a great proficient in the Tatwa sys¬ 
tem of philosophy; and gives his history much in the same way as 
our Purana gives it, but with two important variations. In the first 
place it seems to show that the great controversialist either intro¬ 
duced the Saiva faith, as pointed out by Mr. Taylor, into the south¬ 
er countries of the Peninsula, or else reformed the existing Saiva 
religion. And secondly it makes out the king of Ceylon to have 
been converted by him from Buddhism, and declares that M&nikya 
Y&chaka preached in Ceylon. These last circumstances seem to be. 
of considerable importance, seeing that they are apparently corrobo¬ 
rated by the following passage in the R4ja Ratnacari (TJpham, 
volume ii, page 8,) "when Rudhu had been dead 1362 years, in the 
" year of Christ 819, a king called Matwalessen Rajah was |nade 
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" monarch of Ceylon, and in this king’s time a man in the habit of a 
“ priest came from- Jambu-dwipa to Ceylon, and took up his abode in 
“ the garden of the king. This king’s character answered his name 
“ for he was an ill-timed worthless person, and the abovenamed 
** priest turned him away from the religion of Budhu; and thus as a 
<c grass-hopper taking the light of a lamp to be gold, springs into the 
“ flame, so this king, by his works, rejected what was good and chose 
" what was evil, and choosing what was evil rejected what was good, 
“ for he rejected and laid aside the precepts taught by the books and 
“ sermons of Budhu, and adopted the maxims of other systems of 
a religion, yielded his country to the Malabars, and went to live in 
“ the city called Polonnaro, where he died.” If M&rdkya V&chaka 
went to Ceylon and preached there and converted the king of Ceylon, 
I think there is every probability that he was the man who “ in the 
habit of a priest came from Jambu-dwipa,” of the B.aja Ratn&cari. 
And if so, his date may be almost said to be known for certain to 
he 819 A. D. 

After the extinction of the Baudd’has nothing is recorded until the 
reign of the 73d and last of the Pandyas, in which occurred the final 
overthrow, at least in the Pandya kingdom, of the great Shapana or 
Jaina heresy. Kubja, or the hunchback P&ndya, called in Tamil 
Kun Pandya, appears to have waged war against the Chola, and 
after completely vanquishing Mm to have restored to Mm his king¬ 
dom, and married Ms daughter. Sometime afterwards, it is said, the 
P&ndya. was perverted to the Shapana faith; and was brought back 
to the true faith only by the miraculous cure of his disease and 
removal of his deformity by the champion of the Saiva religion, the 
great Gny&nasamband’ha Mfirti. 

As the ancient Mstory of the P&ndya kingdom—such as it is— 
ends abruptly with the overthrow of the Shapana or Jaina heretics, 
and as the date of that important event is involved in almost hope¬ 
less ohscunty, it is exceedingly desirable that every circumstance 
calculated to throw light upon it should he made public: and I trust 
therefore that my humble efforts will not be pronounced uncalled- 
for and unnecessary, if I endeavour to the best of my ability to do 
something towards the determination of this knotty question. 

That great authority, Wilson, says in the introduction to Ms 
Descriptive Catalogue, seepage lxvii, " in the Fandyan kingdom the’ 
“ Jdins rose upon the downfall of the Bauddhas , and were sup- 
“ Passed in the reign of Kuna Pandya, which could not have 
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a little to the south of Thirapparankunram, near Madura. The 
character is modern Tamil, with Grant’ha letters interspersed; and 
the metre the akhaval. The following is a translation of it, as cor¬ 
rect as I am able to give:— 

PBOSPEEITY! 

SlTNDARA PANDYA DeVAR, 

Who bears on his shoulders Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, that 
dwells in the beautiful lotus flower: and Bhumi Devi, the goddess 
of the earth. 


Who enjoys the auspices of Saraswati, that dwells in the tongue of 
Bramha: and of Viralakshmi, the goddess of strength. 

Who terrified the flags bearing respectively the emblems of the 
furious tiger and the strong bow; and compelled them to hide 
themselves. 

Who caused the high flag representing the fish to play in the 
golden mountain. 


Who made the virtues to flourish in the wide sea-girt world. 

Who swayed the sceptre everywhere, avoiding sins, in such wise 
that the whole world lived in happiness under his one umbrella; 
that the three forms of Tamil proper to Prose, Poetry, and the 
Drama continued to flourish; that the four Vedas the Buk, Yajuhu, 
S&ma, and At’harvana continued to be taught orally; that the five 
kinds of sacrifices, Bramha, Daiva, B'huta, Pitru, and M&nusha were 
offered according to rule; that the principles of the six sub-divisions 
of the Saiva faith the B’h&irava, Varna, Kalamuk’ha, Mah&vrata, 
Pashupata, and Saiva were well observed; that songs were sung ac¬ 
cording to the acknowledged seven notes or modulations of the voice; 
that his commands were obeyed in all the eight directions of the 
world; that the kings of Konkana, Kalinga, K6sala, M&lava, Singaia, 
Tiilinga, China, G’hfirjara, Villava, Magad'ha, Vikkala, Sembya, Pal- 
lava, and other countries came in rivalry, one before the other, with ^ 
their fixed tributes, and begged that he might restore to them their^ ‘, 
kingdoms. ^ 


Who wore the large breas^^ -c'" 

Who ^ crown set with gems. \ 

^SSbrced the laws of Manu, created by Brama that dwells in \ 
the lotus flower. 


Who wore on his head the crown set with gems. 
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« occurred much earlier than the ninth or tenth century, or might 
« have been as late as the eleventh.” 

Farther on, page Ixxix, he says, “Kuna Pandya ..as placed 

« by some accounts in the Saka year 950 or A. D. 1028, and this 
* £ agrees tolerably well with the date deduced for him from that of 
es the translation of the 3alasya Mahatmya” Now, as Mr. Taylor- 
observes in his t£ Oriental MSS.,” no authorities are quoted by Wilson. 
And, one would much like to know the great Professor’s reason 
for placing " Kuna Pandya” in the eleventh century: particularly as 
Mr . Taylor disbelieves altogether the correctness of this late date, 
and for reasons too long to be given here, (see O.H. MSS., volume ii,) 
and which certainly do not appear to be conclusive, supposes that 
u Kuna P&ndya” reigned about 1320 B. C ! 

Whether any attempts have been made lately in Europe to fix 
this important date, I have been unable to discover: and I must 
content myself with setting out before the reader the evidence 
bearing on it obtainable in Madura. 

The most remarkable, and if only it could be depended upon, the 
most conclusive evidence of the date, is that afforded by the fact of 
the existence in Madura at the present moment of a Saiva Math or 
monastery, which, it is alleged, was founded by the great Gnyana- 
samband’ha himself, and is presided over by the 277th hereditary 
. manager. If this allegation were only true, then allowing eighteen 
years for each manager, we should have to assign to Sundara P&ndya 
a date of a very respectable antiquity, namely B. C. 3119. I regret 
however being constrained to admit, that it is impossible to believe 
that the present worthy manager of this institution is the 277th. 
Eveiy effort was made to induce him to disclose the facts, which led 
him to believe in the .extraordinary antiquity claimed for his math; 
but no proofs were adduced by him, though confidently and repeat- 
edly promised; and there is no reason to suppose that any proofs are 
in his possession or within his knowledge. 


Although, however, I was disappointed so often in this matter, I 
have to thank- manager of the math for kindly pointing out to 
ysssrfSnee, and , iili i | of a remarkable 

^Mcriptioii of the time of SumT&r<»--J^ doubt 

experts to fix the required date with 
' inscription, is cut into the solid rock which forms the side^smi^* 
ruined Saiva Church, known as “ Sundara PUndva’s Church,” situated 
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Who destroyed the power of the tiger-flag in the country sur¬ 
rounded by the K&veri river; and made the fish-flag of the P&ndya 
kingdom, which is bounded by Cape Kum&ri, to fly everywhere; 
and marched and spread abroad his forces, furnished with high- 
couraged horses and elephants; set Tanjore and TTriur on fire; 
spoiled the clear water of the tanks and rivers in order to deprive* 
the Karurikuvalei and Utpalam flowers of their beauty; demolish¬ 
ed the houses, high walls, towers, dancing halls, storied houses and 
palaces; made the tears of the wives of refractory kings flow like a 
river; and caused the sites of the buildings to be ploughed with 
asses and sown with cowries. 

Who in his anger drove the Chola from his dominions into a 
barren place; took away his crown of pure gold, and gave it to a 
poet who sang in praise of him; anointed himself king with all 
proper ceremonies in the Mantapam, which was the Ch&la's anoint¬ 
ing hall at Ayirattali surrounded with golden walls, the top of 
which reached the orbit of the sun of indescribable splendor; 
extended his fame everywhere, mounted on a brave must elephant, 
accustomed to cut off the heads of famous hostile kings, and return 
home; made himself the sole possessor of the sea-girt world; went 
with his weapons the sharp-edged Chakra , &c., to the fine St’hala in 
divine Chidambara, wherein resided Brahmans of undoubted pro¬ 
ficiency in the Vedas; visited the fine and beautiful god N&tesha 
dancing in the kanaka Sab’hd , (hall of gold) in the presence of the 
goddess, and overjoyed at the sight prostrated himself at the god's 
feet which resemble tbe red lotus-flower and are invisible to Brahma 
that resides in the lotus, and to Vishnu decorated with the cool 
garland of Tolesi flowers; seated himself in a grand manner, like the 
Mountain M&ru, which is the anchor of the earth, in the hall deco¬ 
rated with bright gems, and resembling tbe golden city of Amar&vati, 
the hall surrounded by tbe tank which is full of lotus flowers 
inhabited by beetles which by their noise disturb tbe rest of the 
swans with the curved feathers; and there commanded kings wear¬ 
ing crowns and adorned with garlands of flowers to send for the 
Chola, in order to give him as a gift the Chola kingdom, which 
abounds with fields surrounded by plantations. 

* Who, when the Chola, who had fled after being deprived of his 
kingdom and city, returned in confidence and presented to him his 
(the Chela’s) son, declaring (complimentarily) that his son bore the 

H 
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title of Pandya, and prostrated himself before the Pandya’s victorious 
throne, and humbly besought him; who then went and took hold 
of his hands, putting aside all anger, and pouring water on them 
presented the conquered territory to the son of the Ch61a. Then 
the kings of all the countries of the world surrounded by the ocean 
which has great waves, paid their respects to the Pandya, the bene¬ 
factor of all, and begged of him that this kingdom presented by him 
with his free will to the son of the Chola, to whom had been joy¬ 
fully (or out of compliment) given the Pandya’s name, should 
thenceforward be known as “the kingdom once conquered by the’ 
Pandya.” 

Who then presented him with the Chola kingdom, and with the 
Srlmukha or order to use as his signature a seal representing a 
bright fish; entitling him “the king of the country which was 
before lost;” and giving him also the old capital city; and then 
gave him leave to depart. The kings of the northern countries, 
bearing bright and victorious spear's, then prostrated themselves at 
the Pandya’s feet with all alacrity. 

Who wore the Vimylmnta (hem’s hell) on his leg, seated himself 
on the throne supported by noble lions and adorned with bright 
gems; was fanned on either side with beautiful fans made of the 
hairs of white deer; and had in his company his Empress, Mangeik- 
k’arasi, who treated all her creatures as her own children, and at 
whose feet the queens of other countries, who never left the shoulders 
of their husbands possessed of proud elephants which roared like the' 
ocean, and who wore fragrant garlands, and in their ears brilliant 
pendants, prostrated themselves and made obeisance. 

Who is like Vishnu; who has in his breast, Lakshmi: who is the 
Emperor of the three worlds; who hears the title of MAP AlSf; and 

Who had the pleasure of giving as a gift the Chola kingdom, 
(This monarch makes the following giant—that is to say— 

Whereas, at the suggestion of the Adisiva Brahmans and the 
managers of the temple of Sundara Pandyeshwara Mudayar, (the 
idol) who was placed in the PalUyarei of the Madhuri temple, 
situated to the east of Madakulam in the excellent nddu of 
Mad hura, by Palhppida Malava R&yan, and was subsequently con¬ 
secrated in the temple built on the south of Thirupparankunram by 
~ * Sundara P&adya Baja, the most beautiful and elegant of all 
id one possessed of divine powers, the aforesaid Malava 
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R&yan has requested us to grant to the aforesaid Devastli&na six 
mahs of land producing two crops per annum and six mails of land 
producing one crop, in all, as measured by the rod, twelve mahs 
or of the fields called Kandulavan bounded on one side by a rock 
and a sluice, and situated in Pulimkunrur otherwise known as 
Sundara Pandya Pura which lies east of the Yira Narayana tank, 
with the privilege of cultivating and using and occupying the same 
rent-free from and after the eighth year (of our-reign) ; and in addition 
the cess leviable for the support of blind men; the treasure-trove 
cess; that for the maintenance of ferry boats ; together with the 
trees standing on the road leading to the said lands; as also the 
cess payable to the officer who watches the crops; and all kinds of 
taxes leviable on account of the expenses of the Padikattalei rice 
and other articles required for the performance of the Pujei of the 
said Sundara P&ndy&s’hwara Mudayar and for the repairs of the 
same:—Now we do grant on this 325th day of the seventh year (of 
our reign) to the aforesaid D&vast’hana six mahs of land, &c., &c.> &c, 
(The grant is set forth in the same terms as those given above.) 

And we do further direct, that you do receive a deed bearing the 
attestation of witnesses and that of the engrosser and (the mark of) 
our order, and do continue to maintain the charities (under the heads) 
of Tirappani (repairs) and Padikattalei (ordinary expenditure), and 
that inscriptions be made on stone and on copper for the continu¬ 
ance of this our grant so long as the sun and moon shall endure. 

(After this come the attestations of nine witnesses, whose names 
and titles are so curious that I cannot refrain from giving them at 
full length. As no native to whom I have shown them can make any 
thing of them, I must be excused if I blunder sadly in attempting 
to show their exact equivalents in English.) 

1. Attested by Kula Sh&k’hara MM’liava R&yan, Vichchiyiir&n ; 
(horn in or perhaps I should more correctly say resident in the village 
of Yichchi, which is situated in) the western Ktitiu (? small group of 
Vellala villages arranged for revenue purposes. Tamils do not know 
the revenue “meaning of the word.) of the Milalei KMtam > (? a larger 
group than a Kuttu. See under the head of Yell&lans in the Ethno¬ 
logical portion ante.) (bearing the title of) Mummudi, Udeiyan (Chief 
seised of lands in the villages of) Cholanallur (and) Vettanur, (alos) 
Udeiy&n (Chief known by the title of) Yeng&du Thevar Thirku- 
karonam. 
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2. Adhika M&n, inhabitant of Yilattur in the Milalei K4ttam 
Udeiyan (in or of) the victorious Cholanalllir (and) Yilattflr, (also) 
Udeiyan (known by the title of) Sri Yallavan Sundarattol. 

8, Nilakangareiy&n, alias Monneippiran Alagapperuinal, Udei¬ 
yan (in or of) Pullurkudi (and) Ponmathi (of the) Nadavira K4ttu 
of the Milalei Kuttam. 

4 Yijaya B&yan, Udeiyan (in or of) Taehchan&r, Mandeiy&lw&n, 
and Kathir&yiram, (villages in the) Kilavambada Nddu (country), 

5. Setappallava R&yan, alias Ponnan Upak&ri, Udeiyan (in or 
of) Putt-fir in the Parapparalei Nadu, (apparently attached or subordi¬ 
nate to) the excellent Nadu of Mad’hurlt. 

6* Kola Rajan, Udeiyan (in or of) Arayan, Ulkudi (or permanent 
ryot in the village of) K&ngei-Irakkei in the excellent JSddu of 
Mad'hurA 

7. Kura Kulattareiy&n, alias Sendu Uyya Nindraduv&n, Udei¬ 
yan (in or of) Tadanganni (and) Chittur in the Thirumalli Nadu . 

8. Raja Raja Yiluppareiy&n, alias Kilavan Pall&n Raman (or ? 
Pallan Raman, headman or senior) (of) Malangudi in the KHach- 
chambala Nddu. 

9. Pallava R&jan, alias Mantri (or ? minister) B&man of great 
Manalur in the Anda Nddu . 

(The attestation of these nine chiefs and great men appears to have 
been insufficient for the purposes of security; and another wilting 
follows to the effect that) 

Whereas Malava Rayan has requested us to grant to the Adi Siva 
Br&hmans and St'han&patis of the Sundara P&ndy&shwara Mudayar 
Church which was consecrated by us, Rama Narab'h&shana Dev^r, 
Emperor of the three worlds, and who never esteemed other kings, 
&a, &c, 

(The terms of the grant are then set out as before, but the date of 
the new and confirmatory grant is the eighth year of the grantor's 
reign. The new grant is attested by three witnesses, namely;—) * 

1. Tennavatheiyan, Sundarattolan Muttan, Ulkudi (old estab¬ 
lished or permanent ryot) (of the village of) Kangei-Irakkei in the 
excellent Nddu of MadUura. On the 70th day of the eighth year. 

% Uttama Pandya Yiluppareiy&n, Udeiyan (in or of) Kothu- 
malfir. 
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3, (The name, &c., are the same as in attestation No. 9 of the 
first grant: they were perhaps those of an official.) 

(After the second or confirmatory grant comes a third grant set forth 
in precisely the same terms and giving precisely the same lands, 
&c., and again in the eighth year, attested by more than fifteen 
witnesses, whose names and titles as far as I can make them out are 
as follows, viz :—) 

1. Yijaya Rayan, alias Thiruvakku Tevan, TJdeiy&n (in or of) 
Ponapatti in the western K4ttu of the Milalei Kuttam in the Yariti- 
neikkala-Nayakkan Puravu (? a revenue term meaning a large terri¬ 
torial division containing several Kuttams. Further on it will appear 
as though a Puravu was even larger than a Mandalctm or country.) 

2. Tulampadareiyan. 

3. Sri Rama Sundara P&ndya KMuvetti, AruMlan, (? title, mean¬ 
ing gracious,) Udeiyan (in or of) Yappadi Pattu (and) Maiudikum&ra 
Chirunambur in the Milalei Kuttam. 

4 Tondayan. 

5. K61a Rayan. 

6. Kalanga Raj an. 

7. Gangly a Raj an. 

8. Chetta Rayan, alias Naravalagan, Udeiy&n (in or of) Tach- 
chananamali (in the) Naduvira RUttu in the Milalei K4ttam in the 
Varitineikkala-Nayakkan Puravu, (and) Udeiyan (in or of) Eruvu. 

. 9. Yirata Rayan. 

10. Yatta R&jan. 

11. Sundara Pandya Tattipan Man. 

12. Muniyada Rayan. 

13. Uttamaya Viluppareiy&n, alias Akitti (?) Yis&leiya Nallft- 
rariya MAlalagan (of) Kilavatthr in the Karungudi Pfadu in the 
Varitineikkala-N ayakkan Puravu . 

14 Pattiyata Rayan, alias Adichcha Tevan Aliyankeiykn, '(in 
or of) Isanur in the excellent Pfddu of R&jendra Chola in the Chola 
Mandalam (country) (in the) Yadltineikkala-N^yakkan Puravu (2 was 
the victorious Chola MandaZam at this time a mere province of the 
P&ndya kingdom; and did it with other countries from a Puravu 
adminmiered by a Pandya general.) 



15. Yillava R&yan, alias Soma T&van AJagiya Maneiv&lan. (of) 
Alaga Pandya Nallur, Udeiy&n (in or of) TJttu Ayaku (?) in the 
YisMeichchambilei Nadu, in Yaritineikkala-N&yakkan Purctvw. 

(A few more signatures, &c., follow, but they are illegible.) 

Assuming that this elaborately composed inscription is not a for¬ 
gery, and I know of no possible reason for supposing it to be suq!^ 
it cannot but be useful to orientalists in determining Sundara Pandya 
D&vars date. It would be out of place in a work like this to examine 
it critically, and to prove by intrinsic evidence that it must be a 
comparatively modern document: but at all events a few of the more 
remarkable facts set forth in it may be briefly noticed. 

In the first place then the victory over the Chola king commemo¬ 
rated by the inscription would seem to have been very decisive and 
complete, one quite different from the mere temporary successes which 
sometimes resulted from P&ndya invasions of the Chola, and Chola 
invasions of the P&ndya country. And the inscription is strongly 
corroborated on this point by our Pur&na. 

2. The name or title a Pandya 5 * and the right to use the fish- 
seal of MadhuiA are said to have been conferred on the son of the 
conquered Chola king. 

3. Mention is made of the famous ct Kanaka SaVhd” or golden 
hall at Ohidambara. 

4 The P&ndya is said to have burnt Tanjore and TJriyur: 
whilst nothing is said about K&nehipura. 

5. No mention is made of the Ghera country. 

6. The grantors wife was Mangeikk'arasi. 

7. A nddu in the Chola mandalam is called the R&j&ndra 
Chola nddu. 

These facts seem to show almost conclusively, that Sundara P&ndya 
must have flourished at a period later at all events than the ninth 
century of our era. 

It may be gathered from Mr. Dowsons paper on the Ghera king¬ 
dom (see R A. S. Journal, Yol. viii, p. 7), and also from Mr. Taylor’s 
paper in the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Yol. xiv, that 
the Kanaka SaVM was built by Y£ra Ch61a R&ya, the 30th of the 
Mugs mentioned in the MS. translated in those papers, about the 
middle of the tenth century ; and assuming that this was so, if Sun- 
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clara Pandya visited the Kanaka Sail id as stated in the inscription, 
he must have lived at a later time than A.D. 950. 

We are also told in Mr. Dowson’s paper that Ari Vari Deva, the 
34th and last of the Ch61a kings of his MS., certainly died in the 
year A.D. 1058 ; that in the early part of his reign he, or rather his 
brother for him, conquered the P&ndya kingdom; that subsequently 
through the intercession of the Pandya’s mother, -who was his near 
relative, he restored the Pandya kingdom to the conquered king, and 
lived in great amity with him; so great, indeed, that one Amxa 
Bdiujanga, the Pandya’s general, came to the Chola RAja, and being 
placed in command of his armies conquered the Kalinga and many 
other countries, some of which lay as far north as the river Narmada. 
And we are further informed that this was the Chola king described 
in one of Mr. Walter Elliot’s famous Chalhkya inscriptions dated 
A.D. 1071, (see R A. S. Journal, Yol. iv, p. 14) as the outcast “ Panto 
Chol, who had forsaken his usual course, and left off practising the 
virtue of his race,” having invaded the Ckalukya dominions, and 
destroyed many Jaina temples ; and was defeated and killed by the 
ChAlhkya forces. Very possibly too this Pandi Choi was the “ Sun- 
dara Pandya Sholun” who stands No. 21 in Mr. Dowson’s list No. 4. 

Now I can see no great difficulty in the way of supposing that the 
^story told in the remarkably valuable MS. from which Mr. Dowson 
gathered these facts was a misrepresentation, not extraordinarily 
gross, of the actual facts of Sundara Pandya’s connection with the 
last Ch61a Raja mentioned in the MS. abovementioned: and 
that the very unusual circumstances of the conquered Ck61a’s 
son receiving the title of “ P&ndya” is pretty correctly described 
in the inscription of Sundara Pandyas time above translated. 
The Purana tells us that the Paudya’s wife was a Cli61a princess 
known by the title of Vanitesliwari (the Samskrit equivalent of the 
Tamil Mangeikk’arasi, or queen of women, given in the inscription:) 
and that it was mainly through her instrumentality that he was 
induced to adopt the true Saiva faith in lieu of the Shapana: and it 
may be, that this was the energetic Pandya lady whose patriotic 
exertions are alluded to in Mr. Dowson’s MS. Then again as the 
- Chola kingdom appears to have been at this time, that is under the 
last kings of the MS., at the height of its power; to have swallowed 
up the Konga country; and annexed more or less completely several 
northern coimtries, the grand and boastful language of the inscrip- 
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tion becomes readily intelligible on the supposition, that Sundara 
P&ndya conquered the Chola country; gave back the conquered ter¬ 
ritory to the son of the 34th king, together with the title of “Pandya 
and afterwards having placed his general Amra Bliiijanga in com¬ 
mand of the united armies of the Pandya Chola and Chera countries, 
invaded with considerable success many portions of the Peninsula, 
and continued to show the liveliness of his zeal for his religion by 
causing to be destroyed a number of Shapana or Jaina churches. 

Supposing then that the leading events of Sundara Pandya s reign 
corresponded to some extent with those just suggested, his approxi¬ 
mate date should be readily ascertainable. Ari Vari Deva is stated 
in the MS. to have made a grant in A D. 1004 : and Mr. Dowson 
confidently places the death of the king whom he takes to be the last 
Chola, the outcast “ Pandi Choi/ 1 in the year A D. 1058, relying on 
the CMIukya inscriptions; and it seems from what Mr. Dowson 
says that according to Mr. Ellis’ calculations that event cannot have 
happened much earlier or much later. 

The next fact to be considered is the statement of Wilson to the 
effect that Mangeikk’arasi, the wife of Kun P&ndya, is called in an 
account of the GSpura of the Ba&dd’ha temple at Pudcovaily (see 
R. A. S. J., voL hi, p. 219, note 2) the daughter of Karikala Chola.. 
According to some of the McKenzie MSS. abstracted in Mr. Taylor’s 
Catalogue Raisoimd, Karikala was the last of the ancient Chola 
dynasty: and from one if not more of them—see page 478—it 
appears clearly that Karik&la was set upon the throne by a P&ndya 
king, who was at the time master of the Chdla kingdom. It is there¬ 
fore not impossible that Karikala'was the title commonly borne by 
the son of Ari Vari D&va : and Kun P&ndya’s wife may have been 
Ari Vari Diva’s grand-daughter as well as Karikala s daughter. 

Whether this was so or not, the statement as to Mangeikk’arasi’s 
parentage is of the greatest importance; and every effort should be 
made to ascertain the date of Karik&la Chola in order that through 
it we may arrive at that of Kun P&ndya. 

Wilson informs us (see Ms introduction to his catalogue, p. Txn , 
and the catalogue, p. 182) that various traditionary accounts make 
Ramanuja AcMrya,the great Vaishnava preacher, flee from the Chola 
country because persecuted by Karikala: and if this be true, there should 
be no difficulty in fixing Karikala’s date. R&m&nuja fled to the Court 
oftheHofealakingPed<ktta, who was converted by him, and thereupon 
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assumed the well-known title of Vishnu Vardd’hana: and the dates 
of grants of this king so entitled, appear to range between the years 
1099 and 1188 A. D. See for this Mu Taylor’s translation of the 
Konga-desa-r&j&kkal, Madras Journal of C. and S., vol. xiv, p. 20; and 
compare with it what Mr. Walter Elliot says of Vishnu Varddliana, 
It. A. S. Journal, vol. iv, p. 24. Then again the valuable MS. abstract¬ 
ed at p. 34 of the Catalogue Raisonnd says (see p, 38) that Sundara 
Pandya Devar lived A. I). 1050, and that Ramanuja lived in the 
time of the son of that Pandya, in 1117 A. D. Supposing therefore 
that Ramanuja was persecuted by Karik&la, and that Maugeikk’arasi 
was the daughter of the latter as alleged, it is very possible that Kun 
P&nclya. reigned in the latter half of the eleventh century. And if Kari- 
k&la was also called P&ndya Chdla, and was the king defeated by the 
Ch&lukya as recorded in the inscription of 1078, he could not have 
been killed in battle as Mr. Dowson supposes; but he must have 
enjoyed a long reign of perhaps fifty-five years, as stated in the MS. If 
he lived to the age of 80 or 90, it is quite possible that Kun P&nclya 
married his slaughter in about the year 1060, and Ramanuja was 
persecuted by him shortly before 1098. 

Next we must notice the allegation that Sundara Pandya burnt 
Tanjore and Uriyur. It would appear from the Pur&na that up to 
the time of the defeat of the Bafidd’has by Manikya-Vkeh aka the 
Chola capital was Kanchipura. Rut no mention is made of this town 
in the inscription; and it would therefore be reasonable to suppose 
that when the last P&ndya conquered the Ch6ia country, either 
Uriyur, which was undoubtedly a great city at one time, or Tanjore, or 
perhaps each of these two towns, had become a capital Now, Mr. 
Taylor has shown that according to tradition Uriyur was entirely 
destroyed by a shower of mud or sand, and the seat of power was 
then transferred to Kamblxakonam. And the MS. alluded to above, 
which tells us that Karikala Chola was placed on the throne by the 
P&ndya, also tells us that he was installed at Kamb’hakonam, and 
afterwards resided there. Taking these facts together, we may per¬ 
haps infer that the story of the shower of mud alludes metaphorically 
to the destruction of the capital city of Uriyur by the P&ndya; and 
that the immediate consequence of this act was the elevation of the 
city of Kamb’hakonam into a capital by Karik6i& Chola. The fact 
that Tanjore appears from the MS. ^lied upon by Mr. Dowson to 
have continued to be the capital, or at least one of the capitals of the 
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he Chola country during the whole period of Chola history touched 
ipon by the MS. is a fact of considerable importance : inasmuch as 
t goes to show that, if the destruction of Tanjore and Uriyur led to 
he rise of Kamb’hakonam, it must have taken place at all events 
later than A. D. 1004 

The negative fact that nothing is said of the Chera kingdom, 
although no less than thirteen kings are enumerated as being tribu¬ 
tary to the P&ndya, goes to show that at the time when the 
inscription was made, the Chera kingdom had in all probability ceased 
to have an independent existence. And those who agree with Mr. 
Dowson in thinking that Konga desam and Chera desam are inter¬ 
changeable terms, and that the Chera kingdom was conquered and 
annexed by the Chola about A. D. 900, will probably see in this 
omission of all allusion to the Chera kingdom some evidence showing 
that the inscription was written later than A. D. 900. Nor will the 
fact that the inscription does speak of the P&ndya scaring the how- 
flag, the insigne of the Chera country, operate very strongly in rebutting 
this presumption. For we can well understand the flag of a nation 
long surviving the downfal of that nation : and nothing can he more 
natural than that Chera officers and soldiers fighting under Chola 
generals should raise their own banners. However the inference is 
not worth very much in itself, seeing that Mr. Taylor has shown 
pretty conclusively that there is no sufficient reason for believing 
that the Konga was in fact the ChSra country; and until we know for 
certain that it was, we must of course assume that it was not. Ordi¬ 
narily a country is not known by two distinct names. 

There now remains but one more point requiring notice, as appear¬ 
ing from the inscription : namely the description of a nddu in the 
Chola country as the “ R&jendra Chola excellent nddiL If, as seems 
likely, the title Rajendra was given by or in memory of the myste¬ 
rious Chola king Rajendra to whom the poet Kamban dedicated his 
work in 886 A. D., then of course the inscription must have been 
written later, and probably was written considerably later 
than 886 A, D., and we have another piece of evidence going 
to show that Kun Pandya lived in comparatively modem times. 
On the other hand, it would seem to be by no means improbable that 
Rajendra was merely a title common to many Chola kings, and it is 
quite possible that the title was given to a nddu without reference 
t° any part4cuW j ;liing j , and it so, the occurrence of it; here, will not 
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discovery of the situation of the R&jendra Chola Yala Nldu. If it was 
outside and north of the Ch61a mcindalam proper, it might be pre¬ 
sumed I think that it formed part of the conquests of R&j&tidra or 
B&j&ndra’s father: and was named after R&j&adra about the same 
time that the Tonda rnandcdam was made over to the illegitimate 
Adondei and received its new name. 

Having said as much as the limited space at my disposal will per¬ 
mit touching the bearing of the P&ndya inscription on the date of 
the last Pandya, I must now pass on to the consideration of the next 
piece of evidence. Before doing so, however, I should perhaps give 
a summary of the facts of which the existence is more or less clearly 
indicated by the wording of the inscription, and of other facts con¬ 
nected therewith. They are as follow, viz :— 

1. Kubja, Kun, or Sundam the last P&ndya completely conquered 
a Ch61a: who was probably Mr. Dowsons 34th king. 

2. He burnt Tanjore and IJriyur: and placed the son of the con¬ 
quered Chola on the throne, giving him the title of Pandya. 

3. Many kings were tributary to him: his dominions were 
extensive. 

4. He married Yaniteshwari or Mangeikk’arasi, the daughter of 
Karikala Ch61a, who persecuted Ramanuja Acharya. 

5. Karikala Chola was probably the son of the last Ch61a of Mr. 
Dowson’s MS. 

6. After the burning of Tanjore and Uriyur Kambliakonam 
became the Ch61a capital. 

And in these circumstances the presumption arises that the last 
P&ndya reigned in the latter half of the eleventh century of our era. 

The next piece of evidence to be considered is an inscription in 
modem Tamil, which exists on a stone in a certain piece of land north 
of the river Yeigei and near Madura, known as the “ Gori-p&leiyam.” 
It appears that this piece of land, with six villages attached to it has 
been enjoyed rent-free by the Mahometan community from time 
immemorial; and the inscription declares that it was originally 
granted by Kun Pandya, and that the grant was confirmed by Virap- 
pa N&yakkan, after personal enquiry into its validity. As the inscrip¬ 
tion is in many ways remarkable, the following rough translation of 
it is given. 

PROSPERITY! 

The affairs of Kum&ra Krishna R&yar (who was descended from, 



,i lilhe was the successor of eight Rayars) (1) Rama Rayar, {tj 
Krishna Rayar, (3) Knmara Narasinga R&yar, (4) Anaikonda Venea- 
tapati Leva Maka R&yar, (5) Vira Narasinga R&yar, (0) B’hujahala 
Rayar, (7) Yirup&kslii Reyar, (and 8 and last) Mallik&rjuna 
Rayar Deva Malia RAyar. Who was (or who were each of them) the 
Sriman Maha Mandaleskwara. The vanquisher of the army of Arya 
Rayar. The Lord over promise-breaking chieftains. The Lord of 
the three Rayars. The conqueror of lands seen and the holder of lands 
conquered. The King of the seven seas in the east, west, north and 
south. The Aclidrya of the Kshatriyas in the P&ndyamandala. The 
Pnitistluipandchin'ifit of the Chola kingdom. The Chandapra- 
ehaudii of the Tondamandala. The king of kings. He who conquest] 
the 11a (Ceylon,) Konga, and Kambala countries, and Vy&p&nan&y- 
akkapatema, (Jaffnapatam,) and hnnted lions. The Raja Paramesh- 
wara. The Raja MartAnda. The Raja GambLira. The ruler doing 
his duty according to the ethics of kings. The terror of the people 
of the eight quarters. The wicked to the wicked. The enemy to the 
vicious. The destroyer of the kingdoms of the wicked. The 
destroyer of the Turk array of the Orukal Sult&n who was the pro¬ 
tector of the wicked. The huxniliator of the Turks. The conqueror 
of the 6ttiya (Orissa ?) army. The humiliator of the Ottiya people, 
(two or three titles cannot be made out.) The Narayana of dark¬ 
ness. The K&rayana of his race. The Pratapa of wisdom, of hero¬ 
ism, of victory, of gold, of renown, (a title here is unintelligible.) 
The man whose mind shakes not even when the mountain shakes. 
The most distinguished of the brave. The hero foremost in battle. 
The man who was a Yijaya with the bow; a Harischandra in vera¬ 
city ; a Kama in liberality; a Kub&ra in* wealth: a Manmadha in 
beauty. "Who had in his breast the eight Lakshmis, viz.. Heroism, 
Success, Issue, Wealth, Liberality, Happiness, Prowess and Fame. 
Who held the eight quarters of the globe and the seven seas under 
his one umbrella. 

The affairs (of this Lord) have been managed by us, Yirappa 
N&yakkar Ayyan Avargai, the son of Krishnappa N&yakkan, who 
was the son of Yisvanat’ha N&yakkan. 

And whereas during our said administration a dispute has arisen 
between the Rajas and the Malakas (Mahometans) respecting the .six 
villages, Sorikkudi, Sokkikulam, Vivikkulam, Kannarembal, Sirudur 
atid Tirupp&dai, forming the goiipalelyam, whereof the lands were 
priced at 14,0(k) gold pieces at the rate of one for each foot; were 



marked with boundary stones bearing the emblem of a bow; and 
granted and continued by a former ruler, Kun Pandya, to the mosque 
of the Delhi Orukol Sultan in the said goripaleiyam, situated north 
of the Veigei river in the ValanMu of Mad’hura:— 

Now we, the said Virappa Nayakkan, having held a just enquiry 
in the course of which it has been proved that the Pandya fixed the 
price (of the villages) and sold them to the mosque, are therefore 
pleased on this day of auspicious Yoga and Karana, the 11th day of 
Tei of the year B’hava, 1495 of the S&liv&hana Sakabda, (A. D. 1573,) 
to continue the grant to the mosque: and the boundaries shall be as 
heretofore those marked by the stones set up by the P&ndya. The 
whole income of these six villages shall be enjoyed uninterruptedly 
for ever, so long as the sun and moon shall endure, - 

It will be observed that it is distinctly stated in this inscription 
that, previous to its being inscribed, the then ruler of the country 
made a personal enquiry into the truth of the allegation of the Maho¬ 
metans (Malakas) to the effect that certain lands had been granted 
to them by Kun Pandya in consideration of the sum of 11,000 pieces 
of gold: and that he decided in their favor and confirmed the 
grant. Here then we seem to have very satisfactory evidence of Kun 
Pandya having been co-temporary with Mahometans, and having 
ruled the country at a period not very considerably earlier than the 
date of the inscription A. D. 1573, For whether the inscription be 
or be not what it purports to be, genuine evidence of a grant, it at 
all events shows that at the time when it was inscribed on a stone 
in a public place, it was not impossible in the judgment of those who 
set up the stone, or rather I should say it was thought by them to 
be exceedingly probable and natural, that Kftn P&ndya should have 
made a grant of the nature of that commemorated; and that the 
ruler of the country in A. D. 1573 should have held an enquiry into 
the truth of the fact But that the inscription is actually what it 
purports to be, I can see no sufficient ground for doubting. It is in 
the Tamil character, and must have been written by a Tamil of some 
education and acquirements, though in favor of Mahometans; it is 
found just where one would expect to find it in a public place; and 
it is regarded by the Mahometans of Madura as evidence of their 
title, though probably not one of them could read it. Moreover it is, 
so far as I can learn, a solitary instance of an inscription supporting a 
Mahometan claim to land in the Madura District. And lastly the lands 
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io which it alludes are at this present moment in the occupation of the 
Mahometans, and apparently no one has ever challenged their right. 

Assuming then that the main facts set forth in the inscription are 
genuine, the difficult question arises, when was the land sold for the 
purpose of endowing tins “ Delhi Orukol Mosque V “ Orukol” is I 
presume an incorrect form of “ Orukal ” the original and correct 
mode of spelling the name “ Warankaland according to Ferishta, 
whose authority is usually relied on, Arinkil (Warankal) was not 
-finally annexed by the Mahometans until 1323 in the reign of 
Tughlick I. And according to Hindi! accounts the first Mahometan 
invasion of Madura took place in 1324 If therefore the mosque 
was endowed in the manner described after Orukal became a Maho¬ 
metan city, and gave a title to a Sult&n, Kun P&ndya must have 
lived after 1323. And this, as will be seen hereafter, would seem to 
be simply impossible. The difficulty must be got over, I conceive, 
by supposing that Kun P&ndya sold the land to some Arab merchants, 
who were perhaps tempted to settle in Madura by the prospect of 
carrying on a profitable trade with the cities on the Malabar Coast; 
and that a long time afterwards, probably in the 14th century, the 
mosque was built and endowed with these lands. In the course of 
time Mahometan tradition would very naturally begin to connect 
Kun Pandyas name with the endowment of the mosque: and when 
the enquiry was held in 1573, the anachronism of the inscription 
would be a trifling blunder which none could detect. On this sup¬ 
position Kun P&ndya’s date would probably have to be placed in the 
11th or 12th century. It could hardly have been much earlier: and 
it certainly could not have been later. 

These are the only two inscriptions throwing light on Kun Pan- 
dya’s date which I have been able to discover. Possibly others exist: 
but no one seems to know anything about them. I must therefore 
conclude this chapter with the observation that it appears from 
Caldwells comparative grammar of the Dilvidian languages (see the 
note, pages 58 and 59) that that writer thought there were good 
grounds for supposing that Sundara Pkndya lived in the 13th cen¬ 
tury, and was the “Sender Bandi” of Marco Polo; and he hoped to 
be able to publish at some future time the reasons which had led 
him to this conclusion I am not aware that this expectation has 
been realized, and can only hope that Dr. Caldwell will be able to 
d*> so as he h m promised. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Anarchy after the death of Rim Pdndya.—A succession of 
illegitimate Pdndyas reigned in different cities .— Wil¬ 
son’s remarks on this period.—The record office MS .— 
Another list of Pdndyas.—Its accuracy probable.—The 
events of the two centuries or so after Run Pdndyas death . 
—Mahometan invasion.—Subjugation by Ceylon. — Inva¬ 
sion of Ranara.—The Sender Bandi of Marco Polo .— 
Another Mahometan invasion.—The Mahometan invasion 
under Rajiir.—Atrocities committed by the invaders .— 
Mahometans driven out by the Vijayanagar General .— 

The Udeiydrs—The Ndyakkan Generals _ The Viliv- 

dndthi dynasty—Other Ndyakkan Generals.—Bdma 
Rdja. — Anarchy—Another Pdndya.—His expulsion by 
the Rdja of Tanjore.—The consequences thereof. 

In the last chapter an attempt was made to assist in fixing the date 
of the last of the true Pandyas, or Pandya Devars as they are called 
in Madura. It now becomes necessary to endeavour to fill up the 
blank between the reign of Ran P&ndya and the first subsequent 
event of which the date is allowed to be tolerably certain, namely 
the taking and occupation of Madura Tby the Mahometans in the year 
1324 A. D. Supposing that the last P&ndya died somewhere about 
the end of the eleventh century, we shall have a period of from two 
centuries and a quarter to two centuries and a half to account for. 

This period appears to have been one distinguished throughout by 
anarchy and confusion. Tradition says that Kiln P&ndya died with¬ 
out legitimate issue, and that after his death a number of illegitimate 
descendants of the old race fought with one another for supremacy, 
and reigned, each as long as he could maintain himself in power, in 



various cities and over larger or smaller tracts of country. And 
tradition is in perfect agreement on this point with such meagre 
historical notices as have coxae down to us. 

The Sri-tala book, which appears to have been written about 
sixty years ago, and was probably compiled from brief Tamil chro¬ 
nicles then in existence, states that the Pandya race became extinct 
upon the death of Kun P&ndya: and the children of concubines and 
of younger brothers who lived in former ages fought one against 
another, split up the country into factions, and got themselves 
crowned and ruled one in one place, another in another. Put none 
of these families succeeded in getting possession of Madura, the 
capital, which consequently fell into decay. And further on it tells 
us, rather inconsistently, that up to 1324 A. D. the kings who ruled 
the Madura country were part of the time Pandyas, at other times 
foreigners. 

From Mr. Taylor's supplementary MS., which must have been 
written about the same time, and in which that gentleman—I cannot 
conceive for what reason—seems to place extraordinary confidence, 
it appears that the “ Abiral the Kartapyal and the YavanaF ruled 
the country for some time, and were at last driven out by one Soma 
Sundara Pandya; who managed to reign for twenty years, and was 
succeeded by his son Karpura Sundara. He was succeeded by a 
long line of heirs, and 23 kings in all reigned nearly five centuries 
and a half until 1249 A. D. After them, it says, certain kings, of 
whom Parakkrama Pandya was the last, reigned seventy-five years. 

Certain very brief notices of remarkable events connected with the 
reigns of some of these kings accompany the list: and should not 
be disregarded. The sixth of them is said to have ruled over the 
Chola and Chera countries as well as his own: and his son released 
the Chola king from captivity, placed him on the Chola throne, and 
manned Ms daughter. The ninth king abdicated; went on a pilgri¬ 
mage to Benares; and died there. That is to say, I suppose, he lost 
his crown, and fled for his life. The eleventh king is represented to 
have been a great conqueror. The thirteenth earned on commerce by 
sea to a considerable extent: but after amassing much wealth, during 
a reign of only four years’ duration, was drowned at sea in a great 
storm. He was succeeded by his son-ia-law, Kundala, who “ griev¬ 
ing ^Hnich wotiM not reign in Madura,” but removed his capital to a 
place a short distance from Madina. Did he reign in the Madura 
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country at all ? His son was a conqueror, and hence Ms name Sliatru 
B’hikara. The tenth king married the daughter of the Ch&la king; * 
and as the latter had no male issue to succeed him, the younger son 
of the P&ndya succeeded to the Chula throne. The 17th king 
conquered the Malaysia country. The 19 th was killed in battle 
against the Chola. But his grandson succeeded in conquering the 
Chola of his time. The 22nd king was a close ally of the Chola: 
and the two kings together conquered many countries, 

Wilson says in his paper on the P&ndya kingdom, see page 221, 
According to one authority, which brings down the Pandya history 
<{ from the earliest to the latest periods, the first series of monarchs, 
“ consisting of seventy-two princes, was followed by another of 
twelve, with the last of whom Kodocola P. the succession of P&n- 
“dya princes of the ancient royal family ceased.” And he states 
that the first of these twelve was Soma Sundara: and that there is 
reason to suppose that Madura was burnt in the reign of the last of 
them. After a period of anarchy the throne was seized, according to 
the professor’s authorities, by the illegitimate son of a Br&hman by 
a dancing girl of Kolam near Madura (sic), who assumed the title of 
Chandra Kula Dipa, and was succeeded by fourteen princes, in the 
reign of the last of whom occurred the first Mahometan invasion. 
Wilson also notices the tradition which makes out a distinguished 
Tamil author, named indifferently Hari Yira and Adi Yira P&ndya, 
to have been a king of Madura, and gives him the date A. D. 1041: 
and identifying him with a king called Yira, the professor connects 
his reign with the burning or subjugation of Madura by the Ch61a 
Divya R&ja, who, as stated in the last chapter, is stated to have 
been the brother of the last Chola mentioned in the Kongad&sa- 
rfvjakkal MS. 

These notices of kings are sufficiently meagre and unsatisfactory: 
but they are by no means to be despised, and I find that they cor¬ 
roborate to an extent far greater than I could have hoped a short 
historical memorandum, which I found amongst the records of the 
Collector’s Office, and which appears to have been prepared by some 
learned man many years ago for the information of the then Col¬ 
lector. Prom tMs it appears that after the reign of Kiln P&ndya, 
illegitimate descendants of the P&ndya family began to reign over 
different parts of the country, making different places their capitals, 
"’he following purports to be a list of them, forty-one in number;-*-*, 

K 
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No. Name. Its meaning . 


1. S&ma Sundara P&ndya.... 

2. Karpina Sundara P.... 

8. Kumhra Shek’hara P. 

4. KmnAra Sundara P. 

5. Sundara Raja P... 

6. Shannrukha RAja P.. 

7. M&ru Sundara P. 

8. India Yaxma P..... 

9. Chandra Kula Dipa P... 

10. Mina Ketana P...... 

11. Mina D’hwaja P. 

12. Makara D’hwaja P... 

13. M&rtinda P.. 

14. Kuvalay Anand a P.... 

15. Kundala P. 

10. Shatra Bliikara P. 

17. Shatru Samliara P. 

18. Yira Varma P. 

19. Yira B&hu P....... . 

20. Makuta Yardd’hana P... 

21. Yajra Simha P. 

22. YaranaKulottungaP.... 

23. Adi-Yira-RAma P.......... 

24. Kula Yaxddkana P... ... 

25. Soma SMk’hara P. 

26. S6ma Sundara P.... 

27. Bkja RAia P.. 

' Jfe:' RAja Kunjara P. 

29. SAja Shek’hara P..... 

30. Rftja Yarma P_. 

81. RAma Yarma P.. 

t ; B&ja P.. 

, ^ 33 . KumArt Simla P.... 


.Beautiful as the moon. 

.Beautiful as camphor. 

.Having Suhramanya for a head- 
ornament. 

.Beautiful as Kumara. ' 

.Beautiful king. 

.The six-faced, i. e., the son o: 
Siva. 

..Beautiful as Mem 
, .With Indra’s armour. 

..Lamp of the lunar race. 

..Having the fish flag. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

..The sun. 

..Like the moon, or that pleases 
the whole world. 

..Possessed of the Kundala, a %or 

of ear-ring. 

^ vas 

..Scarer of foes. 4 

..Destroyer of foes. 

. .Possessed of hero’s armour. 

..With hero’s armour. 

..Maintainer of the crown. 

.Adamantine lion. 

. .Exalter of the race of Yaruna. 

..First of hero’s, hama, 

..Exalter of the race. 

* 

..Having the moon for his head 
ornament 

. .Beautiful as the moon. 

..King of kings. 

..Elephant amongst kings. 
..Head-ornament for kings. 

. .Armour for kings. 

..Having Rama as his armour! 
..Rajah who gives boons. 

..A young lion. - ’ / 
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j Wo. Name . Its meaning. 

34. Vira Sena P.With, heroic army. 

35. Prat&pa R&ja P...Valorous Rajah. 

36. Viraguna P.Having heroic qualities. 

37. Kum&ra Chandra P.Young moon. 

38. Varatunga P.Who has excellent gifts. 

39. Chandra Sh^k’hara P.Having the moon as his head- 

ornament, i. e., Siva. 

40. S6ma Shek'hara P. Do. do. 

41. Par&kkrama P.Invincible. 

The first thing observable in this list is the fact that it begins 
with the title S6ma Sundara, as do Wilson's list and that given in 
the Supplementary MS. of Mr. Taylor. In the next place it is 
noticeable that 23 of the first 24 titles and the last are clearly the 
same as the 23 and the last given in the Supplementary MS. And 
the two P&ndyas noticed by Wilson namely Adi Vira and Chandra 
Kula Dipa as being mentioned in legends, appear in it. Then 
Parakkrama P&ndya is stated in the Sri-t&la book to have been the 
prince conquered by the Mahometans. Lastly the names from 25 to 
39 inclusive appear in the Supplementary MS. in a wrong place. 
There is good reason therefore to believe that the list is in the main 
correct, and furnishes the names of a number of P&ndyas who 
actually ruled, some in the capital, some in other towns situated 
probably south of Madura and so less exposed to foreign invasion. 
And assuming this to have been the case, I shall now endeavour to 
clear up to some extent the mystery which envelops this portion 
of Madura History. 

The first point which requires elucidation is the fact of the down- 
fal of the ancient P&ndya kingdom consequent upon the death of 
Kun P&ndya. There can be little doubt that during his reign it 
was powerful and well organized, and considerably advanced in 
civilization: or if proof of this be required, it may be found in the 
inscription translated at page 56. How then has it come about, 
that nothing is known of the circumstances in which the kingdom 
fell to pieces, and that apparently no inscriptions or writings have 
been discovered which throw any light upon the matter ? If, as 
seems to be indicated by the brief historical fragments above allud¬ 
ed to, the country fell a prey to foreign invasion immediately or 
soon after the death of the last P&ndya, how comes it that the fact 
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is not recorded in any of the boastful memorials prepared by Hindu 
kings and generals which have come down to us ? Ch&lftkya in¬ 
scriptions of 1059, 1071, 1081, &c., declare that the Ch&Lftkyas, the 
great rulers of those times, triumphed over the Ohola and more 
northerly kings, in terms which show clearly that substantial suc¬ 
cesses must have been obtained. How is it that they do not record the 
subjugation of Madura also ? There are of course he found state¬ 
ments to the effect that the P&ndya was trodden down, bowed the neck, 
and so forth: but this much is said of most of the Indian kings whose 
names were known to Ch&lukya writers of inscriptions. What I 
mean is, there does not appear to be in existence any certain 
memorial of a thorough subjugation of the Madura kingdom, such 
as we might reasonably have expected to find May it not be 
possible, therefore, that the P&ndya kingdom Was invaded and 
broken up by some Mahometan chieftain at the end of the eleventh 
century ? It seems to be taken for granted by most writers that 
the Mahometans never came down into the Dekkan until the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century: but I do not know upon what grounds 
this assumption is based. And very possibly it is ill-founded The 
leading Mahometan in the town of Madura kindly furnished me with 
a brief resume! of the traditions of his caste: and it appears from 
this that he Believes that the earliest invasion of Madura by his 
countrymen took place in A. I). 1050, under the leadership of one 
Malik-ul-Miilk: and as he makes out the invasion of Malik Naib 
Kaf&r to have taken place in 1320, it is clear that his dates are to 
be to some extent depended upon. And this tradition is strongly 
corroborated by a statement in the MS. above referred to in page 
05, to the effect that Mahometans invaded the Karnatic for the 
first time in or shortly after the time of Ritm&nuja, who lived 
(according to the MS.) in the time of Kun P&ndya/s son, Vira Pandya 
Ghola. the Ohola, I presume, to whom Kun Pandya gave his name 
and the conquered Ohola country. Moreover the inscription given 
in page 67 connects Kun PUndya’s name with the presence of 
Mahometans in the country. 

Ymy possibly therefore further enquiries will lead to the discovery, 
that the P&pdya kingdom was subverted by the Mahometans about 

the year 1100. 

event which appears to be certain is the subjugation of 
Madura by the king of Ceylon. All the three works translated by 
Uphanv^ the Ratn&kari, and theMj4vali, speaK of this 



event; and the first of them describes it with some minuteness. It 
appears that in 1153 A. D. Parakkrama B&lm ascended the throne of 
Lanka, and soon distinguished himself by his energy and bravery: 
and conquered many of his enemies in Jambu-dwipa, or the continent. 
About the twentieth year of his reign, that is to say in 1173 A.D., 
he organized a formidable expedition against the Madura kingdom. 
The landing of his troops was opposed at “ Talatehilla in the kingdom 
of Pandy f (what port can this have been ?) but after a while their 
disembarkation was effected under a heavy fire of arrows: and after 
five bloody battles had been fought, the island of “ Ramiswer” was taken 
and held. The enemy then brought up reserves, and fought obstin¬ 
ately no less than ten battles: but always unsuccessfully. They were 
completely worsted, and thousands of the Tamils were taken over to 
Lanka, and there forced to work as slaves. After this a desultory 
war was carried on between Madura and Lanka: but at last Kula 
Shekhara P&ndya, who appears to have been king both of the Pandya 
and the Chola country, turned the tables on his opponents, and 
invaded Lanka at the head of a large army. He was defeated in a 
general engagement, and forced to shut himself up in a fortress, the 
name of which is not given. This was stormed shortly afterwards, 
and the P&ndya barely saved himself by flight. However he collected 
more troops, and again invaded Lanka: but he was again defeated, 
and pursued right into his own dominions. Many more battles were 
now fought, always with the same success; and at last the Tamils 
sustained a crushing defeat whilst c< encamped from Tirippottoro up 
to Amarawaty, being a space of three gows,” and Amarawaty was 
taken by storm. However Kula Shekhara carried on the war a little 
longer, and it was not until he had lost some more battles that he 
threw down his sword. At last he confessed himself vanquished, 
and the te Soly and Pandy countries'’ were annexed by the Lanka 
government. 

Supposing that this invasion and subjugation of the Madura king¬ 
dom took place, and it is difficult to believe that the long account of 
it is pure fiction, the question arises, who was the P&ndya entitled 
Kula SMk’hara ? The title does not occur in the list given above, 
and as it occurs several times in the Ceylon annals, I think it must 
have been a dynastic rather than a personal title. It seems not 
unlik ely that the spirited prince who fought so long for his throne 
was Mina Katana, the P&ndya who is said to have resigned his king¬ 
dom and gone on a pilgrimage to Benares, and died there (see ante 
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page 72. He was the tenth in succession after Kun P&ndya, and if we 
allow five or six years for each of the reigns in these troublous times, 
and twenty or thirty years for the anarchy which ensued after Kun 
P&ndya’s death, the date 1173 A. D. would suit him very well. And 
the fact of him being king of the Ch61a countiy may be accounted 
for by the statement that his grandfather and great-grandfather 
were masters of the Chola country, and his grandmother was a Chola 
princess. 

The next event of which I have been able to find any record was 
an invasion of Kanara by a Pandya prince. There is the authority of 
Wilks—see his South of India, Volume I, page 152—for the statement 
that in A.D. 1252 a nephew of the then P&ndya invaded Kanara by 
sea and reduced it to submission. The title or nickname of this invader 
is said to have been Boote Pande Baja, but we are unfortunately not 
told what was his name, or that of the Pandya his uncle; and there¬ 
fore the date, supposing it to be genuine, only goes to show inferen- 
tially that there must have been ruling at that time a Pandya prince 
of some power. It is just possible however that Kuvalay&nanda, the 
king who is represented in the supplementary MS. to have carried on 
commerce by sea, and to have been drowned in a storm, was the 
uncle: and that the invader was Kundala, who, as we have seen 
before, u came to grief and did not reign in Madura. It is quite 
possible that he was driven away from the Madura kingdom, and 
being accustomed to join in naval adventures with his father-in-law 
attempted to carve out a kingdom for himsaffi in Kanara, and suc¬ 
ceeded in his plan. 

Next we have the authority of the supplementary MS. for placing 
the last king of its 23, namely Kula Vardd’hana, in A.D. 1249. This 
authority unsupported is not of much value: hut supposing that 
some of these P&ndyas reigned simultaneously, the date is not incon¬ 
sistent with those already suggested, and may perhaps he allowed to 
stand for the present, no better being forthcoming. 


It was not very long after this, according to the memorandum 
furnished to me as stated above by a Mahometan gentleman, that 
Ifaefcra was again taken by the Mahometans,j*nder a general known 


as the Hazarat Sult&n Ali Udhin Saheh ; who governed the country 
seme time, and died in Madura in 1290. Two traditions connect- 
is coming to Madura survive. One of them is to the effect 
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the conqueror to Madura, and settling there became the progenitor of 
the Kh&zi caste now living in the Kliazimar street at Madura. The 
other is to the effect that the Sult&n’s remains were buried in the 
Gorip&leiyam (see ante page 67). My informant did not known in whose 
reign this took place, but it would seem to be probable that it was 
in the reign of Kula Vardd’hana (No. 24), for a MS. abstracted at page 
394 of the Catalogue Raisonnd states that the Mahometans came to 
Maduta in the reign of Kula Vardd’hana and overthrew the fanes, &c., 
and were subsequently driven away by a Hindu army from the 
Karnatic. And the MS. goes on to say that the deliverers placed S6ma 
SMk’hara (No. 25 it may be presumed) on the throne; and afterwards 
gives a list of 16 P&ndyas who succeeded him, placing the last of them 
apparently some centuries too late. This evidence appears to be not 
unworthy of credit, and the probability that Kula Vardd’hana was 
the P&ndya conquered by the Mahometans on this occasion is 
strengthened not a little by the circumstance that the Supplementary 
MS. of Mr. Taylor shows inferentially, that after his reign there 
was a period of anarchy or of trouble, about which nothing needs to 
be recorded. 

Wilson has suggested with his usual acuteness that the Seyider 
Bandi mentioned by Marco Polo, who must have ruled over some 
portion of the old Pandya country towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, may have been the Chandra Kula Dipa, the son of the Kolam 
dancing girl. This could hardly have been the case, however, because if 
our list be at all correct, this king must have flourished not much more 
than fifty years after Kun P&ndya, or in the first half of the twelfth 
century. To place him at the end of the thirteenth century would he 
to allow two hundred years to eight kings, and only twenty-four to the 
remaining thirty-three. Moreover, what is to become of the Kula Dipa 
part of the title ? We must therefore I think reject the suggestion : 
but we may notwithstanding make use of it in a manner not intend¬ 
ed, and endeavour to find some other P&ndya with whom the Sender 
Bandi may be identified. Now, as far as sound goes, either a Sun- 
data or a Chandra would do for our purpose: and as the list contains 
several Sundaras and almost as many Chandras, it is rather difficult 
to make a choice. As however it appears from the remarks appended 
to the Kecord Office list, that Par&kkrama obtained the throne by 
fighting against and driving out some foreigners; and that before his 
reign there was a period of anarchy; and as we know that he was in 
turn driven away from the kingdom in 1324, we should look for a 
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Sundara or a Chandra who reigned not veiy long before the last of 
the list. Accordingly Chandra Sliek’hara No. 39 and Kum&ra Chan- 
dm No. 37 appear to be the most eligible names; and next to them 
Soma Sundara No. 26. On the whole we may perhaps preferably 
choose Soma Sundara, as Soma is an unimportant portion of the title, 
and Sundara can stand alone as a title far better than Chandra; and 
place him A.D. 1275. 

Of the events, if any, which happened between the second Maho¬ 
metan invasion and the third, no memorial, so far as I can ascertain, is 
in existence : and I must conclude my necessarily imperfect notice of 
this obscure period with the observation that, however incorrect it 
may be, it seems to show that the date assigned by Wilson to the 
23rd king Adi Vira, the poet, namely 1041 A.D., is probably much too 
early: and that that king could hardly have been the Vira P&ndya 
referred to in the Kongadesa r&j&kkal MS. as having reigned before 
1004 A.D. 

We have now arrived at a more easy and pleasant stage in our 
travels; and shall henceforward find ourselves guided by dates 
which can be in the main depended upon. 

About the } r ear 1324 A. D. a Mahometan Ghief, described in Tamil 
Chronicles as Athi Sultan Malak Nemi, invaded the P&ndya country, 
and driving away the king, Parakkrama, took possession of the 
capital This invader must have been the notorious Malleck Naib 
Cafoor of Ferishta, the pathie of the infamous Alla I. See Dow's 
Ferishta, volume i, page 270. The words Athi Sultan mean “ ori¬ 
ginal Sultan,” and must have been a title conferred on, the man by 
the people of Madura : and Nemi (G&iB} is obviously a mistake for 
Nebi, the Tamil way of writing Naib. See also ante page 76. 

The Mahometans soon saw that the Hindus of Madura were alto¬ 
gether at their mercy, and that they might safely indulge to the 
utmost their cruel and fanatical propensities, and they seem to have 
behaved on this occasion, as on so many others, with unparalleled 
ferocity and brutality. Excesses of every kind were perpetrated by 
the more violent of them with impunity; no respect was paid to 
life and property; trade and commerce were paralysed. On the 
other hand, so rigorously were police regulations enforced as against 
terrified and helpless H in dus, that one durst not converse with 
anoti^ in the open street, and even private condolence was not 
Public worship, without which isp<?ial life is 
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for Hindus aimless and abortive, was put an end to apparently for 
all time. The golden idol named Mathurei-Nayan&-Veittha-Peru- 
mal, which graced the festal processions of the god Siva, had been 
carried for safety to the Malabar country, when Parakkrama fled for 
his life, and there mysteriously lost together with much treasure. 
And the old temple, which had made Mad’hura glorious amongst 
cities for many hundreds of years, was after a while sentenced to 
destruction- The outer wall with its fourteen towers was pulled 
down, not we may suppose without jeers and ribald laughter ; then 
the streets and buildings which it protected were destroyed; and 
soon nothing was left but the shrines of the two gods Sundareshwara 
and Min&kshi, together with the buildings which immediately sur¬ 
rounded them. These were for some reason spared. Either the 
menacing attitude of the people now driven to despair foreboded 
danger; or dissensions amongst the conquerors caused a diversion* 
and happily prevented the perpetration of this shameful crime. The 
latter would seem to be the more eligible reason to assign. For it 
seems clear that the monster Kaf&r stayed in the Madura country 
only a short time, during which all was anarchy and confusion: and 
at the end of three years the administration devolved upon one 
Allah-ud-dhin Khan (?) He ruled for six years; and was succeeded 
by Httum-ud-dhin Khan (?) who ruled only three years, and was 
succeeded by his son-in-law Kutub-ud-dhin (?) This chief ruled 
for five years; and was succeeded by 1STakal-ud-dhin (?) who ruled 
seven years. After him two chiefs Savada Malik (?) and Ahad 
Malik (?) ruled between them twelve years. And lastly Fandak’h 
Malik (?) ruled for a like period. Altogether eight chiefs ad¬ 
ministered the country during forty-eight years. 

The day of deliverance from this hateful yoke came at last- About 
the year 1372 a general named Kampana Udeiy&r marched to the 
relief of Madura: and in a short time succeeded in driving away the 
Mussulman invaders, or at all events reduced thorn to submission. 
This general is called in the Sritala book a Mysorean, and his title 
of Udeiy&r to some extent confirms the statement: and tradition 
says he was related to the then king of Mysore. But it is doubtful 
whether there was in fact a king of Mysore so early as 1372. A 
manuscript abstracted in page 438 of Mr. Taylor’s catalogue speaks 
of a Kampanra TJdeiyar as being in 1371 the agent of Bukha the 
Rayar of Vijayanagar, and as a Buk’ha was the Rayar of that time, 
there seems to he good reason to suppose that Kampana Udeiy&r was 

h 
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a general in the service of the B&yar, and was sent by him to oust 
the Mahometans from Madura. 

The effect of the expulsion of these tyrants was instantaneous* 
Within a few days the temples of Siva and Vishnu had been every¬ 
where re-opened; worship was performed once more with extraor¬ 
dinary solemnity and fervour : and that nothing might be wanting 
to restore confidence and energy to all classes of men, the Br&hmans 
contrived a great miracle significant of the pleasure of the god and of 
his perpetual regard for his faithful worshippers. Kampana was taken 
on an appointed day to witness the re-opening of the great Pagoda, 
and on his entering and approaching the shrine for the purpose of 
looking upon the face of the god, lo ! and behold! everything was in 
precisely the same condition, as when the temple was first shut up 
just forty-eight years previously. The lamp that was lighted on 
that day was still burning; and the sandal-wood powder, the gar¬ 
land of flowers and the ornaments usually placed before the idol on the 
morning of a festival day were now found to he exactly as it is usual 
to find them on the evening of such a day. Kampana was, or at 
least affected to be greatly delighted: and gave large sums of money 
to the Brahmans for their own support and that of the 9 temple 
worship. 

The government of the country was then provided for; and after 
ruling for some time Kampana went away, leaving Madura in the 
charge of his son Embana Udeiyar, who was after some time suc¬ 
ceeded by his brother-in-law Porkasa Udeiyar. These three chiefs 
ruled altogether for a period of about thirty-two years. 

About the year 1404 Porkasa, the last Udeiy&r, was succeeded as 
ruler of Madura by a man named Lekkina N&yakkan, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by, or ruled jointly with another N&yakkan named Matha- 
nan. The two ruled altogether it is said forty-seven years, which 
brings us down to 1451. 

Who these two N&yakkans were, where they came from, and how 
they contrived to get possession of the capital, there is absolutely 
nothing to show. Mr. Taylor supposes, or supposed when he trans¬ 
lated the Srit&la book, that they and their successors were Mysoreans, 
view is supported by the historical memorandum of the Record 
i alluded to above. But on the other hand it appears, as before 
that the R&yar of Vijayanagar obtained possession of the 

aiBtty through the agency of Kampana* and in the absence of 
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evidence to the contrary we must presume that he kept possession 
of it: and that these Nayakkans were his servants and Telugus, 

* The title N&yakkan, it should he explained, is the Tamil equivalent 
of the Telugu N&yadu and Nayani, and is borne by most members 
of the Kavarei caste now resident in the Madura District. I think 
there is some reason to suppose that it is altogether distinct from the 
title N&yaga, which means leader, and is still borne by certain castes 
of Brahmans. 

In 1451, it is said, a third N&yakkan named Lakkana brought to 
Madura four persons, whom he declared to be of the true Pandya 
stock, and set them, or one of them (the Tamil text is horribly bad) 
upon the throne. The names of these four are given as follows, 
namely:— 

1. Sundara T61 Maha Viliv&n&thi R&y&r. 

2. K&leiy&r Soman&r. 

3. Anjatha Perumal. 

4. Muttarasa Tirumalei Maha Vilivanathi R&yar, 

The first of them is described as being K a son of the body of 
Ab’hir&mi, a dancing girl of the K&leiy&r Pagoda, (Anglicd Caliar Coil,) 
who was the kept mistress of a (or the) P&ndya R&jaand, looking' 
to the indescribably slovenly style of the Srit&la book, it is quite 
possible that the above description applies to all four. It is probable 
at all events that they were members of one and the same family, 
resident in K&leiy&r Kovil; and that their mother was the mistress 
of some petty P&ndya chieftain. Whatever they were, they appear 
to have been crowned, and to have enjoyed a certain amount of 
kingly power in the P&ndya country during a period of forty-eight years. 
Their names still survive in legends. And it would seem to be by 
no means improbable that it was these illegitimate P&ndyas who 
built the four lofty towers (GSpuras) which rise from the walls 
surrounding the great Pagoda at Madura. The building of them is 
always ascribed by natives to “ the P&ndyas f and if it be true that 
the Mahometans destroyed the whole of the temple with the excep¬ 
tion of the two inner sanctuaries—and there is no reason that I know 
of to doubt the fact—it is difficult to see, who but the Yiliv&n&this 
could have undertaken these extensive works. It is to be hoped 
that some light will be thrown upon their reigns by researches in the 
country south of Madura. A couple of inscriptions on the south side 
of the N&tchiy&r Pagoda at Srivelliputtur in the Tinnevelly District 
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show, thill a grant of lands, &c., was made in 1453 l>y Ytra Yaliv^uft- 
tlii Rayar of the Mad’hurk country, and that another was made by 
Tally anathi R&yar In 1473 of lands situated in Sundara Tol Nallur, 
a village which may have been named after that Sundara T61 who 
was the first of the four. 

About the year 1500 what may be called for convenience’ sake the 
Vifiv&n&thi dynasty retired from Madura: and a N&yakkan named 
lf Karasa having come and worshipped at Rameshwara, got posses¬ 
sion of the Madura fort.” The Srit&la manuscript says nothing 
more than this about him, and it is impossible to conjecture with any 
amount of probability in what circumstances he rose to power. Pos¬ 
sibly he was sent by the Rayar to collect tribute withheld. 

He stayed only a few months ; and was succeeded by a Nayakkan 
named Tenna, who is said to have ruled the country during a period 
of fifteen years : but about him also nothing is known. 

About the year 1515 the administration of the country devolved 
upon one Narasa Pillei, who is said to have ruled four years. Curiously 
enough this man is called a Pillei in the Srit&la book, an Ayyar in an 
inscription of 1515, and both an Ayyar and a N&yakkan in another 
of 1516. As the title Ayyar is one usually borne by Brahmans alone 
at the present day—that is of course in the Madura District—and 
the title Pillei is usually borne by Yell&lans and men of a few other 
castes, I doubted at first whether the Karasa of the Srit&la book 
could be the Karasa of the inscription. But all doubt on this point 
was set at rest by the discovery, that in the inscription of 1515 the 
names of the ancestors of Karasa are given, and they are said to have 
been Pilleis of Tanjore. Yery probably therefore ISTarasa was a Br&h- 
man, (I am told that Brahmans formerly bore the title of Pillei not 
infrequently, as being " sons” of the gods R&ma, Subramanya, and 
others,) and on becoming Governor of Madura in behalf of the R&yar 
of Yijayanagar endeavoured to assume the more dignified titles of 
Ayyar (Arya) and N avaka, leader. 

The two inscriptions above referred to show that the Governor was 
the servant of the great Krishna R&yar: and an additional proof is 
thus given of the fact that the date usually assigned to that illustri¬ 
ous Emperor is correct, and of the fact that his empire extended as 
Gape Comorin , , i ;.;; ;; 
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not unlikely that tide man was the Narasa who was Governor of the 
country from 1515 to 1519. 

In 1519 Narasa was succeeded by a Nayakkan named Koru Kurd 
Timmappa, who ruled live years. 

In 1524 a Nayakkan named Kattiyama Kameiya succeeded, and 
made way for another named Chinnappa two years afterwards. 

This Governor ruled for four years, and w r as succeeded by a 
Nayakkan named Iyakarei Yeyyappa, who ruled five years. 

In 1585 the government of the country fell into the hands of a 
man named Visvan&t'ha N&yakkar Ayyar. He ruled nine years: 
and was succeeded in 1544 according to the Sritala book by the 
YMhamannans, or Yaratkamannans, who ruled for only one year. 
This name, as well it might, has puzzled Mr. Taylor sorely: but it is 
only a slight mistake for Yarathappa N&yakkar, the name which 
comes in here in the list given by the historical memorandum of the 
Record Office, 

In 1545 Dumbicchi Nayakkan was governor. After twenty 
months he was succeeded by Yisvan&tlia N&yakkan; who after a 
little better than one year was succeeded by one called in the 
Sritala hook Vittilapu Raja, and in the historical memorandum 
Vittila Raja. 

This Vittila Raja is said to have ruled for twelve years, namely 
from 1546-7 to 1557-8: and I think there is every reason to suppose 
that he was no other than the great Rama R&ja or R&z of Vijayanagar. 
An inscription running round the garVhct griha of the old Perunr&l 
Pagoda at Madura states, that certain things were done in the period 
beginning with the year Ityavanga and ending with the year Nala, 
during the time of Rama R^ja Yittala Deva Mah& Reyar; and 
seeing that both those years fall within the period assigned to 
Vittila Raja by the Sritala book; that the northern title Vittila or 
Vittala is one that occurs most extremely rarely, if at all, in the 
Madura district; and that Rama Raja was undoubtedly alive and 
powerful at this time; looking to all these facts, I think it extremely 
reasonable to suppose that the great R&ma Raja was the person 
meant by the Vittila or Vittala of our authorities, and that he 
governed the Madura country more or less directly for a period of 
twelve years. 

In 1557 Vittila Raja ceased to rule: and during the next three 
years the country seems to have been in a state of anarchy and 
confusion. 
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The names of no less than three N&yakkans are given as rulers. 
And during this same short period we find that a P&ndya contrived 
to get himself crowned king; the B&ja of Tanjore drove him away; 
a Yijayanagar general drove out the Tanjorean, and endeavoured to 
make himself independent; and finally the son of this general drove 
out the intruder, and himself assumed the reins of government. 

This last event happened in 1559. We have now reached a very 
eventful period in the history of Madura: and one which fortunately 
admits of considerable illustration. I shall therefore bring this 
meagre and unsatisfactory chapter to a close, and in the next com* 
mence the history of the famous N&yakkan dynasty of Madura, 
which remained in power for very nearly two centuries, and raised 
the country to probably the highest level of civilization attainable 
by it under a native government. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

Visvandt'ha.—His birth and parentage.—The circum¬ 
stances in which he came to Madura.—The great Arxja 
Ndyaga Muthali.—His parentage and early advancement. 

— Visvanat’ha restores the Pdndya, but allows him no 
power.—Settlement of the country.—Generosity of Visva- 
ndt’ka—Effect's of his policy.—Acquisition of Trichino- 
poly.—The five Pdndavas.—Their subjugation. — Settle¬ 
ment of the Tinnevelly country.—Creation of the Poligars. 

_ Accounts of their ancestors.—Death of Visvandt’ha .— 

His son. — Rebellion—Invasion and subjugation of Ceylon. 

_ j{ryu Ndyaga brings his relations to PLadura. The 

NdyalcJcan Governor dies f and is succeeded by his two 
sons .—The Mdvilivdna Raja.—The fortification of 
Chidambara.—The joint Governorship comes to an end. 

The founder of the N&yakkan dynasty of Madura was a chief named 
VisvanAt’ha. AH the authorities appear to agree upon this point: and 
it will therefore be unnecessary to prove it. The date of his acces¬ 
sion to power was, as has been already stated, 1559. This is the 
date given by the Sri-talabook, by the historical memorandum of the 
Record Office, and by the most trustworthy of the MSS. translated 
by Mr. Taylor; and it is perfectly consistent with precedent and 
subsequent dates, the accuracy of which there can be no reason to 
doubt. On the other hand, the “ History of the Kamataca Governors,’' 
which was prepared by some servants of the descendants of the last 
of the line, ascribes a much earlier date to "Visvan&tha. And some 
of the Chronicles of the Madura Poligars, who owe the origin of then- 
greatness to Visvankt’ha, claim very naturally a very much higher 
antiquity for that origin than is usually allowed. But evidence of 
this kind is of course unworthy of credence when antagonistic, as in 
the present case, to that given by disinterested persons: and I see 
no sufficient reason to doubt the fact that 1559 is the correct date of 
. yisyan&t’ha’s assumption of the government. 



The birth and education of Visvan&t’ha, like those of many other 
eminent men, are involved in considerable mystery : but a few facts 
connected with them stand out in bold relief, and may without much 
hesitation be accepted as historical He appears to have been the 
only son of an officer of the Vijayanagar government who was named 
N&gama or N&gappa and well known by the title of Kotiya, which 
he bore as being in charge of the palace Kdtis or store-houses. His 
father had been for a long time childless, and resolved at last to 
perform a pilgrimage to K&si (Benares,) in order to propitiate the 
deity if possible, and procure the birth of a son and heir, who might 
in time to come rescue his soul from the torments of purgatory. The 
desired effect followed this pious act, and Visvan&t'ha was born. 
The date of this event is unknown: hut he must have been an 
elderly man when he began to rule, in 1559 ; and perhaps we 
should not go far wrong in assigning to this event the date 1500. 
Visvan&tha appears to have early distinguished himself as a warrior* 
and to have gained the approbation of the B&yar on several occasions 
by successfully opposing the forces of the Mahometan kings, who 
subsequently combined together and almost overthrew the last of 
the great Hindu governments. And it would seem to he not unlikely 
that he was so early as 1535 rewarded for his services by being made 
governor of Madura: though I have no direct authority for the sug¬ 
gestion. But see page 84 His father N&gama appears to have 
been no less brave and active; and all the authorities seem to agree 
in stating that he rose eventually to one of the highest posts in the 
gift of the ftayar, namely that of commander-in-chief of the armies 
of the south. And it was during the time that he held this com¬ 
mand that the following circumstances occurred, which led to the 
final aggrandisement of the family and the establishment of the 
Nayakkan dynasty. 

By some means which cannot now be traced, a man known as 
Chandra Shek’hara Pa-ndya had contrived to get himself crowned as 
king of the Madura country, and shortly after the administration 
of Vittala B&ja came to a close (see page 85) was either nominally, 
or actually ruler. Possibly the last of the three Myakkans who 
succeeded Vittala R&ja dragged the so-called P&ndya out of obscu¬ 
rity, and attempted to prop up his own authority by the support of 
a great and familiar name. However this may have been, a F&ndya 
% placed on the throne: and ruled for a short time, 

:of that time named Yira Shek’hara, took the 
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opportunity of invading the country, and annexing it to his own 
dominions. Upon this the mock Pandya fled with his son to the 
court of the R&yar, and begged for protection and support. After 
hearing his tale, which no doubt was composed with considerable 
skill, the R&yar determined to assist him, and ordered Kotiya 
N&gama N&yakkan to march against Tanjore, chastise its rebellious 
Raja, and reinstate the refugee upon the throne of the Pandyas. 
Agreeably to this command the general put himself at the head of 
a sufficient number of troops, and marched southwards. It did not 
take him long to attack and defeat the king of Tanjore : and he soon 
afterwards gained possession of the fort of Madura, and within a few 
days reduced the surrounding country to submission. But having 
obeyed his lord to the letter up to this point, he suddenly threw off 
his allegiance: and declining to do anything for the self-styled P&n- 
dya, began to administer the country on his own account and for 
his own sole benefit. What induced him to venture upon this 
hazardous move, to defy the Rayar in the very plenitude of his 
power, and at a time when the Empire appears to have been more 
than ordinarily secure from foreign invasion, is a problem which no 
authorities that I have come across do anything to solve. We may 
suppose however, that the now old and experienced N&gama saw 
the political horizon darkened by the clouds which discharged their 
full fury upon the state in 1504: and selfishly hoped to save some¬ 
thing for his family out of the wreck which he felt to be inevitable. 
But if this was his expectation, he was doomed to disappointment. 
As soon as the R&yar came to know what had taken place, he became 
deeply and violently angry, and resolved upon instant action. 
Hastily summoning a council, he laid the case before his most faith¬ 
ful servants, and amongst others Visvan&t’ha, and after reviling the 
name of the traitor to whom he had shown so great kindness and 
favor, called out in a voice quivering with passion, <c where amongst 
you all is he, who will bring me that rebel’s head V The councillors 
looked round one at another, but no one spoke a word. Again the 
question was asked: and again there was no reply. At last, to the 
astonishment, of all present, Visvan&t’ha stood up and declared his 
willingness to undertake the duty required. The R&yar was natu¬ 
rally enough at first inclined to mistrust the fidelity of his servant, the 
moreso seeing that the father of that servant had turned traitor after 
serving faithfully for a whole life-time: but Visvan&t’ha succeeded in 

reassuring him, and was eventually permitted to march against his 

M 
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father at the head of a considerable army. He soon justified the 
extraordinary confidence placed in him, and N&gama was defeated 
in a pitched battle, and taken prisoner and placed in close confine¬ 
ment. This done, the rebellion collapsed forthwith; and Visva- 
n&t’ha, who had probably undertaken this expedition with the sole 
object of saving his father from destruction, had the happiness shortly 
afterwards of procuring for his father an unconditional pardon. 

Before going on to describe the more important consequences 
which flowed from this expedition, I must introduce my readers to a 
very remarkable man who accompanied Yisvanat’ha to Madura. This 
was Ary a Nayaga Muthali, or as he is commonly called Arya N&t’ha, 
the king-maker and the patron saint of the Madura Pdleiyakdrans or 
Poligars. The history of this hero has been told in so many different 
ways, and is enveloped in so much that is purely legendary, that it 
is anything but easy to feel ones way to the truth regarding him. 
And whereas on the one hand we are merely told that he was the 
general and prime minister of Yisvanat’ha; on the other hand we 
are told that he was the most powerful general in the service of the 
R&yar and came near to being B&yar himself after the death of 
Hama BAz in 1564 There can be no doubt however that he was a 
man of great power and authority. Tradition makes much of him. 
The Poligars pray to him as the founder of their order. An eques¬ 
trian statue was erected in memory of him by the greatest of the 
Nayakkans in the Puthu Mcmtapam at Madura, and is still crowned 
with garlands by the hero-worshipper’s of to-day. And the splendid 
thousand-pillared hall which he built within the enclosure of the 
great Pagoda still affords evidence of his magnificence. He is said 
to have been bom in Meippodu in the KAncMpura district, of poor 
parents belonging to the YellAla caste. His future greatness was 
foreshadowed by the circumstance of a cohra-di-capella rearing its 
hood over Mm when an infant, and protecting him from the rays of 
the sun. And when he was a youth, a BrAhman foretold that he 
would rise to power, and took a written agreement from him to the 
effect that when the day of Ms greatness should come, a portion of his 
wealth should be granted to the fortune-teller. Shortly after this 
fie went to the Court of the Rayar, and obtained employment in 
one of the departments under the charge of K6tiya N&gama Nay- 
remarkable. energy and ability soon brought him 
wd he had not been long employed, when he was so 
ortunafce ^ tp atta^cfc the attention of the BAyar himself, by readily 
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answering a mathematical question which none of the ministers and 
courtiers could understand. Having shown himself to be a man of 
parts, he next distinguished himself by showing an athlete how to 
cut off with a single blow the head of an enormous buffalo. It 
was customary for the Emperor to go out into the jungles once 
every year, and personally preside over the capture in a net of 
a wild buffalo. When caught, the animal was offered up to the 
guardian goddess of the capital: and it was necessary to cut off 
its head with one stroke of a sword; or the sacrifice would be 
quite ineffectual, and good luck would desert the Emperor for 
ever. On one occasion a huge and very fierce animal provided 
with exceptionally long and powerful horns was taken, and every 
one shrank from the responsibility of attempting the sacrifice: 
but young Axya N&yaga stepped forward, and offered to show 
bow what was wanted might be done, and his advice was fol¬ 
lowed with complete success. A subordinate office in the palace 
was immediately conferred upon him; and then a better one ; 
and after rising to power with marvellous rapidity, this fortunate son 
of a peasant became in a few years one of the Emperor’s trusted 
ministers and generals. He was discharging the duties of his office 
with eminent zeal and ability, when the expedition against his 
patron Nagama was undertaken; and he accompanied Visvan&t’ha to 
Madura, as has been shown above. 

We may now return to Visvanat’ha. He appears to have rein¬ 
stated the refugee P&ndya on the throne, in obedience to his instruc¬ 
tions : and it is just possible that he intended at first to make him 
something better than a mere puppet. But if so, circumstances were 
too strong to be resisted, and Visvanat’ha very soon found himself 
to he the only authority in the country capable of enforcing obe¬ 
dience and respect. The various tribes which inhabited the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madura were far too turbulent by nature to obey a man 
of Chandra Shek’hara’s calibre: and the leading men had profited 
too long and too largely by anarchy to submit to the will of any but 
a man of energy and conduct, well supported by trained soldiers. 
Now Yisvanfit’ha was undoubtedly a man of energy and conduct. 
And he was at the head of a large body of troops accustomed to be 
led by him. And moreover he was supported by a considerable 
number of his own countrymen, who had during the preceding two 
or three centuries emigrated from the north and settled in great 
numbers in the more promising of the unoccupied tracts on till sides 
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of the Palani mountains, and in the neighbourhoods of Dindigul and 
Madura. Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
if Visvan&t’ha found it inexpedient to imperil the interests of the 
country by trusting Chandra Shek’hara with any portion of power: 
if he preferred taking the whole responsibility of the administration 
upon his own shoulders, to indulging in the luxury of being generous 
and kind. As was natural, he kept the helpless Pandya on the 
throne as directed by his lord: hut at once began to govern on 
his own account. 

The <e history of the Karnataca governors,” which very naturally 
paints the actions of the Nayakkans only in the most pleasing colors, 
declares that soon after the P&ndya was restored, he died and was 
succeeded by his son; that the latter also died very shortly after¬ 
wards; and the P&ndya race thereupon became extinct. In conse¬ 
quence of this, it goes on to say, the R&yar sent for Visvan&t’ha and 
caused him to be anointed with Ganges water as king of the Madura 
country, and gave him the magnificent title of “ Lord of the Pandya 
throne f declaring at the same time that the grant was for all time, 
and giving Mm the image of the guardian Durga of Vijayanagar to 
carry away with him to Ms newly-acquired capital Other "'chro¬ 
nicles say that the P&ndya had no son: and made over the whole 
kingdom to Visvan&t’ha in order to prevent the Chola king from 
again usurping it. These accounts are in themselves exceedingly 
suspicious: and their falsity is I think established by the existence of 
a copper-plate inscription in the possession of the great Pagoda 
authorities, wMch shows clearly that the P&ndya had two sons, 
Ylra and another, both of whom grew up and were actually invested 
with a kind of mock sovereignty during the time of Visvan&t’ha and 
Ms immediate successors. The inscription may of course he a forgery: 
but if it is, it nevertheless shows what was the received belief with 
regard to the position of Visvan&t’ha at the time when the fraud was 
perpetrated or attempted. But I can see no reason to suspect it to 
be other than what it purports to be: a genuine grant of lands made 
by the N&yakkaa governor with the permission of the P&ndya 
quasi-king for the time being. 

Having resolved to rule the Madura country, and having doubtless 
received permission from the B&yar to do as he intended, Visvan&t’ha 
set to work in earnest. His first step was to secure the co-operation 
pf his friend Arya N&yaga, who fortunately for Mm agreed to take 
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office in the double capacity of commander-in-chief and prime minis¬ 
ter, and was duly appointed with the usual title of Dalavfty. The 
safety of the capital was then provided for by the demolition of the 
P&ndya rampart and ditch which at that time surrounded the 
walls of the Pagoda only, and the ruins of which can still be traced 
in places, and the construction in their place of an extensive double- 
walled fortress. And whilst this work was being pushed on, the 
new Governor did everything in his power to secure the good-will 
and support of the Br&hmaps and of the people generally. Pagodas 
were repaired, and new ones built. Agrakaras or Brahman streets 
were constructed in suitable spots. And observing that cultivation 
was in a very languishing condition, and the population of the 
country very scanty and insufficient, he proceeded to remedy these 
defects by taking off large channels from the upper portions of the 
river Veigei—probably the Peranei and Chittanei owe their origin 
to him —and by building new villages in the tracts watered by 
means of those channels. The cost of these improvements was 
defrayed, it is said, out of the considerable treasures which had been 
accumulated by the Governor’s father, N&gama: and if this was so, 
we have in it a striking proof of the nobility of Yisvanat’ha’s charac¬ 
ter. Possibly too, Arya N&yaga contributed a portion of the sum 
expended. It is at all events certain that the public treasury could 
not have provided the funds requisite for the heavy expenditure 
incurred. 

In a very short time the natural results of Visvan&t’lia’s beneficent 
policy began to appear. Relying on the hopes and inducements held 
out to them, all classes of ryots bestirred themselves, and set to work 
with more than their wonted vigour. Men who had not cultivated 
an acre for years, came forward in crowds with applications for small 
holdings. The holders of small, were clamorous for larger parcels of 
land. And everywhere extraordinary excitement and activity pre¬ 
vailed. In the northern and more settled portion of the country 
the demand for arable lands became so great, that some enterprising 
individuals pushed on close under the walls of the fort of Trichi- 
nopoly, which then belonged to the king of Tanjore. 

Partly in consequence of these encroachments; partly in conse¬ 
quence of the roads to Sri-Rang’ha and R&meshwara being so infested 
with robbers as to deter pilgrims from resorting to the shrines at 
those places, and there being no likelihood of the weak government 
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uf Tanjore being presently able to grapple successfully with this 
difficulty; Visvan&t’ha and Arya N&yaga were induced to make 
a demand for the cession of Trichinopoly in exchange for the fortress 
of Vallam. And after putting some little pressure on the R&ja of 
Tanjore, they succeeded in effecting their object. No sooner was 
this important transfer effected, than Yisvan&t’ha hastened to turn it 
to the best account. Having taken possession of Trichinopoly, and 
personally inspected its fortifications, he commenced forthwith to 
repair and enlarge them. A long double«wall was carried round the 
town, and flanked by a deep ditch capable of being filled with water 
from the river K&veri. And towers and gateways were erected 
at suitable spots. Meanwhile, houses were built within the limits of 
the fort for the accommodation of merchants, artizans and others 
desirous of living under the shadow of the Governor’s prptection. 
And the Brhhmans were conciliated by the construction of Agrah&ras 
and Pagodas, and more especially by the repairing of their favorite 
temple at Sri-Rang’ha. The banditti question was very speedily dis¬ 
posed of. , The jungles on either side of the river which harboured 
the miscreants, were all cut down: and bodies of troops patrolled the 
roads and made them safe. The fruits of this energetic administra¬ 
tion were soon apparent. Wealthy pilgrims came flocking along the 
roads, and merchants of all kinds hastened to supply their wants. 
And ryots came from.all quarters to settle on the lands near the fort ; 
and being assisted with advances and by the digging of wells, tanks 
and channels converted many an arid wilderness into fields and 
gardens. 

In the meantime news came from the south, which made it clear 
to Visvan&t’ha that his presence there was urgently required. Arya 
N&yaga had undertaken to settle the Tinnevelly country, whilst the 
Governor strengthened his hands in Trichinopoly: and had wholly 
failed in effecting his object. On marching southwards with a 
small force he had discovered that five chieftains, who styled them¬ 
selves “ the five Pandavas,” had formed a confederacy against the 
N&yakkan, and were resolved to fight to the death before acknow¬ 
ledging his supremacy, or giving up the government of their terri¬ 
tory, of which Kayat&ttur and the surrounding tracts appear to have 
been the most important part. Who these chieftains were, I am 
unable to say with certainty. But it is stated in the “ Genealogy of 
Rama B , hadraf > abstracted at page 376 of the Catalogue Raisonnd, 
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that the Pancha Fandavas (five P&ndavas) were the illegitimate 
sons of the grandfather of Chandra Shek’hara, whom Yisvanat’ha 
set upon the throne; that it was in consequence of their interference 
and intrigues that Chandra Shek’hara was unable to maintain his 
authority; and for this reason he resigned the sceptre into the hands 
of N&gama Nayakkan. And this account would seem to be very 
probably correct. The copper-plate inscription referred to at page 
91 speaks of Kula Shek’hara Fandya as the son of Parakkrama 
P&ndya, and by Kula Shek’hara, a most common dynastic title, 
Chandra Shek’hara must I think be meant. And an inscription on 
the wall of the principal Pagoda at Srlvelliputtur shows, that a grant 
of lands was made in 1546 by Parakkrama Pandya Devar, with the 
sanction of his father who seems to have been at that time the ruler 
of some part of the southern country, but whose name is unfortu¬ 
nately not given. Yery probably therefore the ruler referred to 
in this Srlvelliputtur inscription was the grandfather of Chandra 
or Kula Shek’hara; and seeing that his grant is found in the very 
same place in which occur grants of the Yiliv&nathi dynasty, which 
had disappeared from Madura only forty-six years previously, it is 
also very probable that he was a descendant of that family. And 
the presumption arises at the same time that the Yilivan&thi family; 
of whom we shall hear once more as our history advances, although 
they ceased in 1500 or thereabouts to rule in the capital of the 
Madura country, did not cease until a considerably later period to 
exercise power in the southern part of the country, and that their 
authority there continued to be extensive. And this presumption is 
considerably strengthened by the evidence afforded by an inscription 
at Conjeveram, of which the purport is given in page 331 of the 
Catalogue Raisonnd According to this inscription the Rayar Achyuta 
succeeded in 1530-31 and in the following year conquered many a 
persons ; subdued the P&ndya king, and took one of his daughters, j 
and fixed a pillar of victory on the banks of the T&mbiraparni, the I 
river of Tinnevelly. It may I think be fairly concluded that this \ 
P&ndya king who reigned in 1531-32, was either the P&ndya of 1546 i 
or his father: and that he was a king whose defeat the Bayar held 
to be of no siight importance. 

Supposing this to haye been so, nothing could be more likely than 
that some illegitimate sons of the F&ndya ruler of 1546 should 
combine against his grandson, Chandra Shek’hara, a few years 
later, namely in 1558 or 59, when N&gama was sent to place him 
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upon the Pandya throne; should then endeavour to procure for 
themselves a share, if not the whole of tire good things which 
Nagama was in a position to bestow; and should afterwards reso¬ 
lutely resist Yisvan&tha’s attempt to extend his authority over their 
own proper territory. There is nothing forced or 1 unnatural about 
such a hypothesis: and possibly researches in Tinnevelly will at 
some future time prove it to be correct. In the meantime it must 
be left as it is. 

These five P&ndavas then, as they call themselves, had entrenched 
themselves in almost impenetrable retreats, and from having great 
local influence were in a position to render the settlement of the 
country quite impracticable. Arya N&yaga tried what he could do 
by alternately coaxing and threatening them, but soon found that 
his endeavours were perfectly fruitless; and he was forced to change 
his tactics. Throwing his troops into the jungles and fastnesses 
of the enemies' country, he resolved to effect by force what he could 
not effect by negotiation. But he was still unsuccessful. After 
eluding him for some time, the confederates surprised him one day 
in a disadvantageous position, and gave him a severe check: and in 
consequence of this, and of his being ill-supplied with troops, the 
commander-in-chief was compelled to fall back in the direction of 
Madura; and to call on the Governor for reinforcements.. 

On receipt of his general's despatch Visvan&t’ha perceived that no 
time was to be lost, and at once took the field in person. He joined 
his forces with those of Axya N&yaga: and the two marched into 
the Pandyas 7 country, and offered them battle. The chiefs declined 
to try the issue of a general engagement, having neither men nor 
money in abundance, but they were quite ready to fight in their 
own way; and they resorted to a harassing guerilla warfare, which 
there appeared to be no prospect of bringing to a close. The Governor's 
troops were worsted in several petty engagements, and his patience 
began to fail him, when at last a simple method of getting rid of the 
difficulty suggested itself to his mind. He challenged the chiefs to 
fight against him, five against one: the conditions to be these, they 
should leave the country if unsuccessful, rule it if successful The 
challenge was accepted; but in a modified form. The chiefs were too 
gallant to fight all of them against one man, and so chose one of their 
numbex to be their champion. At the appointed time he came forth 
into the field, mounted on a charger, encased in body-armour, and 
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armed with a heavy sword: and Visvan&t’ha went out to meet him. 

; At the Governor's request the P&ndya struck first, and ineffectually. 
A second blow was struck: and then a third: but with no better 
fortune. And then Yisvan&t’ha struck. The blow fell true and 
heavy, and the P&ndya champion fell to rise no more. Upon this 
the others kept their promise, and retiring to another country, left 
the Governor in undisturbed possession of Tinnevelly and all the 
territories dependent thereon. Such is the romantic story told in 
the f< history of the Karnataca governorsand it is corroborated in 
its main features by certain memoirs relative to the lives of some of 
the Madura Poligars. It seems probable however, that Yisvan&t’ha 
did not himself engage in a personal contest with the champion. 

Having satisfactorily disposed of what had threatened to be a very 
j dangerous business, Yisvan&t'ha began in accordance with his usual 
| policy fo consolidate his acquisitions in the south by familiarizing 
1 the people with the blessings of good government, and by securing 
: the good-will of the Brahmans. The town of Tinnevelly was re-built 
' and enlarged ; pagodas were erected on every side ; and the mean 
villages which lined the banks of the river Tambiraparni were pulled 
jdown, and new ones built in their places. Water-courses were plan¬ 
ned and cut, and old works of irrigation repaired and strengthened. 

; In short, the wants of the whole country were attended to, and the 
j seeds of a lasting popularity sown. 

f Whilst these improvements were being effected, Yisvanat’ha found 
it necessary to march up the great valley of Dindigul and lay seige 
to the fortress of Kambam. It appears from page 377 of the Cata- 
I logue Raisonnd that the chief of the Kambam and Gudaldr country 
I had ceased to pay tribute to the Madura governor, in consequence of 
j his fort having been taken by the Ch61a RAja. It is difficult to 
i understand how this could have been. For the ChOla R&ja had 
: only a short time before been compelled to cede to Madura his strong 
fort of Trichinopoly : and supposing him to have been anxious and 
1 able to revenge himself on Yisvanftt’ha so soon afterwards, he would 
i scarcely have selected for attack so remote and unimportant a place 
( as Kambam. However, the fact is of no great consequence. The 
: fort was soon taken: and nothing came of the conflict, if a conflict 
there was, between the two neighbouring governments. 

^ Whilst the settlement of the southern districts was being effected, 
;Yisvan&t’ha found it necessary to attempt to provide for the stability 
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of the dynasty of which he hoped to be the founder, by identifying 
its interests with those of the principal men of the country; and by 
rendering Ms rule equally popular with all classes of society. But 
the task appeared to be one of almost hopeless difficulty. He had 
brought with him to Madura crowds of dependents and adherents of 
his own caste, who had as a body proved themselves to be faithful 
and obedient and had done his work excellently well. These men 
were all of them greedily looking for their rewards : and unless pro¬ 
vided for with lavish liberality would very soon show their teetli. r 
Then there were the old Tamil hereditary chieftains, whom he had 
found possessed of considerable territories and power. Their good¬ 
will it was at once most necessary and most difficult to secure. 
Accustomed from generation to generation to perpetually recurring, 
periods of anarchy, they knew only too well how to draw profit from j 
misrule: and as they sulkily looked on at the doings of the Telugu 
intruder, it seemed ridiculous to expect that they would ever acquiesce 
in the establishment of order and sovereign power. Moreover they 
could not but regard with feelings of the bitterest jealousy and hatred j 
the foreigners who surrounded the Governor s person, and who seemed 
about to appropriate to themselyes all the highest offices and emolur | 
mentsin his gift. Then again there were the impoverished and dis-f 
contented adherents of the Pandyas: men who could hope for every 
thing from revolution, from peace and quiet nothing. And lastly 
there were the hold and turbulent Telugu and Kanarese adventurers, 
whose ancestors had seized with a strong grip the northern and west¬ 
ern divisions of the country; who paid no man tribute; and whose 
lawless tempers could ill brook the curb and spur of a strong govern¬ 
ment. It was YisvanaPha’s task to reconcile the conflicting interests 
of all these classes, to smooth away differences, and to conciliate 
affection: and to do this in a strange country and with an empty 
purse ! At last he contrived a scheme by which it seemed possible to 
attain success. Its object was to enrich and ennoble the most power¬ 
ful of each class, and at the same time secure their and their descend¬ 
ants" allegiance to himself and his successors. This scheme, though 
" possibly as good as any that could at such a time be devised, was 
nevertheless fraught with all the elements of danger, and in the end 
coafyihuted largely, as we shall see, to the subversion of the Myak-' 
kan dynasty. Its details were as follows. There were seventy-two' 
bastions to the fort of Madura: and each of them was now formally 
placed in charge of a particular chief, who was bound for himself and 
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Ms heirs to keep his post at all times and under all circumstances. 

- He was also bound to pay a fixed annual tribute ; to supply and keep 
in readiness a quota of troops for the Governor’s armies; and to keep 
the Governor’s peace over a particular tract of country. And in con¬ 
sideration of his promise to perform these and other services, a grant 
was made to him of a tract of country consisting of a certain number 
of villages, and proportioned to his rank and the favor with 
which Visvan&t’ha and Arya N&yaga respectively regarded him, 
together with the title of Pdleiyakdrcm (Poligar.) In addition to 
this, each grantee was presented with valuable gifts; titles and pri¬ 
vileges were conferred upon him amid much pomp and ceremony, 
and nothing was omitted, which could in any way add to the solemn¬ 
ity and importance of the Governor’s act. 

Such was the origin of the famous Madura P&leiyakarans, of some 
of whom the descendants are still possessed of their ancestors’ feuds, 
if not of their rank and power. I have not been able to find any list 
of the names of the chiefs actually appointed by Visvanat’ha and Arya 
Nayaga: and the lists of Poligars given in Mr. Taylor’s O. H. MSS. 
are inconsistent, scarcely intelligible, and almost valueless. However 
from the Catalogue Baisonnd and from Ward’s Survey report I have 
been able to gather some information respecting the original chief¬ 
tains, of a highly interesting character: and I think that a brief 
abstract of the history of the origin of a few of the principal Poligars 
will not be out of place here. 

The ancestors of the P&leiyak&ran of Virup&kshi were of the 
Kambala caste, and lived in Guti under the rule of the Mahometans. 
Being oppressed and insulted by their rulers, they fled southwards 
and received protection from Tirumala Bayar. Afterwards, when a 
Mahometan named Bula Saheb (?) invaded their protectors’ dominions, 
their chief Chinnappa Nayakkan distinguished himself in battle, and 
was rewarded with the permission to occupy the country round 
Kfittu Huppei; his brother Kuppaya was permitted to settle in the 
D&dampatti country; and another brother in Ideiya-k6ttei. His fol¬ 
lowers rapidly spread themselves over the country and founded 
many villages. And his son was now made a Paleiyak&ran, and 
entrusted with the defence of the Thirumanjana Vasal bastion. 

The ancestors of the Paleiyakaran Bodi N&yakkan lived in 'Guti : 
and in consequence of Mahometan invasions emigrated to the P&ndya 
-country in 1336. At that time the Pandya king had fled into the 
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Maiayala country : and the District they came to, which lay north of 
the river Yeigei, was occupied by ten families subject to the rule of 
the Malaysia country. Eight chiefs of the tribe ruled it in succes¬ 
sion, of whom the last was named Sila Bodi Nayakkan, and his son 
Bangaru Muttu was appointed keeper of the GOtli bastion. 

Kama B’hadra Nayakkan was a servant of the well-known 
Kotiya NUgama, and acted as his deputy when he went on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Kasi (Benares) to pray for a son. He served under Ntigama 
in the expedition against the Chola Nayakkan and afterwards under 
Yisvamltlia in the expedition to Madura. Having rendered good 
service in storming the fort of Kantibam, he was made Paleiyakaran 
of the Yadagarei District on the north bank of the Yeigei river, 
(hence the name,) and near the Palani mountains. 

The ancestors of the P&leiyak&ran of Thavasi-madei, or the pool 
of penance, were Tottiyans living in Guti. They fled from the 
oppression of the Mahometans to the district north of the Sirumalei; 
where they discovered the pool from which the district derived its 
name. Their chief, named Shotala Nayakkan, was so fortunate as 
to cure Nagama of a serious illness whilst on his w£y to pray at the 
Palani temple : and was rewarded with a grant and the charge of the 
72nd bastion. He lost his life at Kayat&ttftr. 

In other cases the ancestors of the Paleiyak&rans had immigrated 
into the Madura country at a very much earlier date. For instance 
it appears from page 384 of the Catalogue Baisonne, that the ancestors 
of the chief of Nadava-Kurichi came from the Kiluvai Kundiyan fort 
at so early a date that he was the 29th in succesiion when appointed 
to the charge of a bastion. They had exterminated the Kalians and 
Kurimibas of various tracts, for instance Varasing’ha N&du (? Yarsha- 
nad) the Kurumba Nadu and Nadava-Kurichi in the times of the 
Pandyas: and had been rewarded for their services hy grants of 
territory. And in later times they assisted the king Knla Sh&k’hara 
Plndya against the ruler at Kayat4ttur. That is to say, as this is 
slated to have happened shortly before the N&yakkan governors 
began to rule the country, they assisted Kula or Chandra Shek’hara 
against the " five P&ndavas’’ of K&yatattur. The statement is valuable 
as showing that, as suggested above, Kula Shek’hara and Chandra 
Sh&k'hara must, have been one and the same person: and that he 
been engaged in hostilities against the five Pandavas during 
the period preceding the expedition of Yisvan&t’ha. 

1 ^ ' uSCl ' 1 
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made in this MS. of king Parakkrama P&ndya, just before Kula 
Shekhara is spoken, of: and I think there is reason to believe that 
Parakkrama, the father of Knla or Chandra Shekhara, must have 
been a puppet king. The copper-plate inscription mentions him in 
such ,a manner as to show clearly that he was the first of a short 
dynasty : and it is quite possible that whilst his father was ruling in 
the country round Srivelliputthr (see ante page 94) Parakkrama was 
sent for to Madura by the governor of the time—perhaps Yittaia R&ja 
—and set upon the throne. 

After carrying his great scheme into execution Visvan&t’ha N&yak- 
kan ruled peaceably for a short time, and then died in December 1563 
in great honor and glory. Indeed, the name of Maha Raja M&nya 
Raja Sri Visvanat’ha Nayani Ayyalu Garu is still affectionately 
remembered by the people of Madura, as being that of a great and 
good ruler to whom the country owes much. And his immediate 
successors held him in so high esteem, that some of them adopted the 
curious custom of placing his name before their own in grants, as if 
he had not died but were still ruling conjointly with the grantor. 

At the close of*1563 the office of Governor of the Madura country 
descended to the son of Visvanat’ha, named Kumara Krishnappa (or 
Krishnama) sometimes also called Periya Krishnama. His official 
title—if I may so call it—appears from an old painting on the wall on 
the south side of the celebrated golden-lily tank in the Madura 
Pagoda, to have been the same mutatis mutandis as that borne by 
his father, namely Maha Raja M&nya R&ja Sri Kum&ra Krishnappa 
Nftyani Ayyalu Garu. And for convenience’ sake I may here state 
that this title appears from the above memorial to have been borne 
by all the N&yakkan successors of Visvan&t’ha. 

Kumara Krishnappa appears to have been a brave and politic ruler: 
but beyond that nothing is known of his character. He had not 
been long in power when a formidable rebellion was organized by 
Dumbicchi Nayakkan, one of the seventy-two P&leiyak&rans. We 
are not told, what were the circumstances which led to this rising; 
or how it came about that a single Paleiyakkran dared to oppose 
the armies of the Rkyar’s Vicegerent, more particularly when 
that officer was supported by such a man as the great Arya INF&yaga 
Muthaln . But the rebellion can be very easily accounted for by sup¬ 
posing that this P&leiyakaran was that Dumbicchi Nayakkan, who 
some years previously, namely about 1543, had been master of the 
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country. Be this as it may, some of the many chiefs who were ever 
longing for wealth and power, ever hoping for the opening of some 
door to their ambition and greed, determined now to make a struggle 
for what they coveted: and Dumbicchi led the movement. Alarming 
Mussulman combinations in the north had compelled Arya Njlyaga 
to hurriedly quit Madura; and his return, or at all events his imme¬ 
diate return, seemed to be very improbable: and it was clear that 
now or never was the time for the discontented to strike a sudden 
and effectual blow. Accordingly the confederates made preparations 
with speed and secrecy, collected a large body of troops, and taking 
the field without any warning overran and reduced to submission a 
considerable extent of country. The Governor seems to have been 
unprepared for an attempt of this kind. Foolishly relying perhaps 
on the generosity of men who had been handsomely treated by his 
father, and that so recently, he had not looked for ingratitude and 
treachery. And thus it came about' that Dumbicchi was enabled to 
entrench himself in a strongly fortified camp at Parama-kudi, and to 
commence plundering the whole of the surrounding country in defi¬ 
ance of the Governor’s authority. But Kumara Krishnappa was not 
to he provoked with impunity. He soon made all accessary arrange¬ 
ments both for the protection of his person and the capital and for 
the quelling of the rebellion : and showed unmistakably that if 
taken unawares, he was nevertheless quite equal to the occasion. His 
general Periya Kesavappa marched to Parama-kudi at the head of a 
detachment of troops, and invested the rebel camp; but was unfortu¬ 
nately killed in action within a few days. The general 5 s son was then 
appointed to act against the rebels with a large force, amounting it 
is said to 18,000 men and officered by thirteen chiefs. After sus¬ 
taining some checks, he at last stormed the fort and took Dumbicchi, 
whose head was forthwith cut off, and sent to the king as a warning 
to other disaffected Paleiyakarans. This formidable rebellion was 
thus nipped in the bud. But Kumara Krishnappa was a politic 
prince, who knew when he could afford to he generous : and he treat¬ 
ed the rebels’ widows and two sons with marked kindness. The feud 
was of course confiscated but the village of Parama-kudi was granted 
to the children for their maintenance, and the elder of them was per* 
mitted to assume the title of Paleiyakkran. 

Soon after this Kum&ra Krishnappa heard that the king of Kandi 
had grossly insulted his name, being a friend of the rebel Dumbicchi 
and much annoyed by his execution; and unable to endure the insult; 
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or possibly because be thought a foreign war and the hope of booty 
would greatly tend to keep bis Paleiyakarans and other dangerous 
classes in good humour, he put himself at the head of a large army 
officered by no less than fifty-two Paleiyakarans and their relations 
and subordinates, and marched against the king of Kandi. He em¬ 
barked at u the nine stones,” a place so called as being the remains of 
the great bridge set up by Rama in his war with Ravana: and reach¬ 
ing the coast of Ceylon in safety, sent an ultimatum to the king of 
Kandi, which however was barren of results. He then began to move 
on in the direction of the enemy’s capital. The king of Kandi des¬ 
patched an army of 40,000 men commanded by four Mantris or minis¬ 
ters and eight Desandt’hcis or prefects of countries, to oppose the inva¬ 
ders : and this force was posted at Pattalam awaiting attack. After 
observing the position of the enemy, Kum&ra Krishnappa sent forward 
his commander-in-chief at the head of a division of 20,000 of the best 
troops to attack him, and himself taking the command of the remain¬ 
der of his forces judiciously kept them in the rear as a reserve. After 
some skirmishing a general engagement was brought about, attended 
with great loss on both sides, the result of which was entirely favor¬ 
able to the Madura general; who succeeded in taking a great number 
of prisoners, amongst whom were two of the ministers and five of the 
prefects. These were treated with great humanity: their wounds 
were dressed and medicines and separate tents were provided for the 
reception of the sick. In the course of a day or two the four Mantris 
undertook to procure from their king such reparation for the insult 
as the Madura ruler considered necessary; in default of which they 
engaged to place themselves and their territories at the disposal of 
the invader. An embassy was accordingly sent to the capital of 
Kandi, which however proved altogether unsuccessful: and the king 
himself marched out to repel the invaders at the head of an army of 
60,000 Cingalese and 8,000 Kaffers. A sanguinary battle took place 
soon afterwards, in which the king and ten of his near relatives fought 
with the utmost valour: hut to no purpose, as their undisciplined 
hordes were quite unable to cope with the steady and disciplined 
troops of Madura. At last the king of Kandi, after all his relations 
had been made prisoners, and every effort had been made to take him 
alive, was shot dead by an arrow aimed at him by Kumara Krish- 
nappa. Upon this the defeat became a rout, and when the sun set 
l that day, Kandi was at the mercy of the conqueror. Kumara Krish- 
; nappa took possession of the capital, and spent three days in it, during 
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■which, the funeral ceremonies of the dead king were performed with, 
due magnificence, and his widows and family suitably provided for. 
He then appointed his brother-in-law, Yijaya Gopala Nayakkan, vice¬ 
roy of the conquered country, and returned to Madura in triumph. 

I should here observe that the story of this subjugation ofiKandi 
by the Madura governor is not to be found in the “ History of the 
Kamataca governors/’ nor in any of the memoirs of the Poligars. Mr. 
Taylor says it is told only in one MS. called the Singala ckuipa cat’ha? 
which is abstracted at page 188 of the Catalogue Kaisonnd But it is 
there told in a manner so clear and straightforward, as to inspire 
great confidence in its truth. I have not been able to find anything 
in TTphanis Mahavansi &c., which appears to refer to it: and it 
certainly seems rather strange that the Portuguese should not have 
been alluded to by the writer of the memoir, unless indeed the 8,000 
Kafiers were Portuguese. But I see nothing improbable in the story 
as it stands, and have therefore given it entire.. 

The Governor does not appear to have been troubled by any more 
ententes, or to have engaged in any other wars after this. The Yijay- 
anagar empire had been terribly shaken by the disastrous defeat of 
the Hindus at Tali-kota and the death (or abdication ?) of BJkna Raja 
in 1564 ; and tradition says that Arya N&yaga, perceiving the impos¬ 
sibility of long preserving its northern portions, resolved to allows 
them to he annexed by the victorious Mahometans without a struggle! 
and if possible establish himself firmly in the southern provinces.!! 
These were evidently capable of yielding a goodly revenue, if properly^ 
administered; and they were not much exposed to Mahometan mv 
sion. As R&maRaja died leaving no issue, Arya N&yaga intended at 
first, it is said, to have himself crowned king of the southern coun¬ 
tries ; hut he was laughed out of this project by a Guru, who point¬ 
ed out to him that it was the business of a Yell&lan to till the soil 
rather than to wear a crown, and that men’s prejudices would be 
shocked by seeing one of Arya bT&yaga’s caste seated on the throne. 
He therefore contented himself with the following arrangement. The 
kingdom of Mysore was left in the hands of the then ruler of Sri- 
rangha-pattanam (Seringapatam) that of Tanjore was made over to 
a Navakkan named Yira Rag’hava, and that of Madura to Kum&ra 
Kxishnappa ; but the Muthali appointed himself commander-in-chief 
and prime m i n i s ter of all the three countries, and resolved to exercise 
a kind of general superintendence over their governments. Heaving 
so arranged matters, he returned to Madura probably in the year 
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1566 : and finding that the country was in a tranquil state, sent for 
some of his relations and friends living in the Peranadu of the Kanchi 
district of the Tondamandala and made them reside on the fertile lands 
of Solavandan a village a few miles west of Madura. A fortress and 
three hundred houses were built for their protection and conve¬ 
nience. A temple was also erected : and a Guru was brought from 
Kanchipura (Conjeveram) to officiate therein, and perform the services 
to which the Muthali’s caste people were accustomed. Slaves, free 
pariahs, and artisans of all kinds were supplied to the new town in 
sufficient numbers, and nothing was omitted to be done that wag 
considered necessary to the immigrants’ comfort. This was in 1566. 
Other dependents of the great Muthali are said to have been placed 
in Nagari; others in Tirarnangalam, Pattaueri, and other villages, 

Arya Nayaga having shown clearly by thus acting that it was his 
intention to reside permanently or at least principally in Madura, the 
happiest results followed. The hopes of the disaffected were com¬ 
pletely crushed, all intrigues against the government ceased for the 
present, and the country began to enjoy imdisturbed tranquillity. 

There being thus no serious occupation for the Governor, he amused 
himself with building a town on the east of Palamcottah, which he 
called after himself Krishnapura : and he spent considerable sums in 
furnishing it with Siva and Vishnu temples, and streets for Br&hmans, 
and in building a teppakulam or sacred tank of a square shape paved 
and faced with granite. The new town being a great-success, he built 
another of the same sort west of Tinnevelly and named it Kadiyang 
Krishnapura, After a prosperous and on the whole peaceful rule 
of ten years he died in 1573. 

He was succeeded by his two sons Krisknappa or Periya Virappa 
and Visvanafha II, who were permitted by Aiya Nayaga to rale the 
country with co-ordinate authority. No particulars are recorded from 
which the characters of these two Governors can be learnt: but pro¬ 
bably their characters affected the happiness of the country either 
not at all or only in a very remote degree. We may be pretty sure, 
I think, that nothing important was done by them without express 
sanction from Arya Nayaga ; and that they never attempted to offer 
the slightest opposition to his will. And as the country was in a 
peaceful and prosperous state, they could have seen. no occasion to 
exert themselves greatly in its behalf. No doubt they passed their 
time very pleasantly and very idly within Hie walls of their palace, in 
the enjoyment of such sports and amusements as the times afforded. 
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The most, if not the only important event that happened during 
their joint tenure of power was the chastisement of a prince named 
the “ Mavilivana Bitja ” Mr. Taylor has curiously enough suggested 
that the name given to this person was a corruption of Mahabali- 
puram, and that he was king of the country round " the seven 
pagodas ” south of Madras, the correct name of which was Mahabali- 
puram. But it is perfectly clear from the name that the man was a 
descendant of the sons of Abhirami mentioned in page 83; and whilst 
living as was natural at Kaleiyar Kovil, was guilty of contumacious 
and rebellious conduct, probably on the strength of being a scion of 
the old Yilivanathi family. The rebellion, if it amounted to so much, 
was quelled; and it does not appear to have disturbed the general 
peace of the country. But the particulars of it are not to he found 
in any of the McKenzie MSS. After this, Krishnappa and his younger 
brother were induced to turn their attention to the state of the 
defences of the kingdom on the northern frontier; and after strength¬ 
ening the fortifications of Trichinopoly, they fortified Chidambara 
(Chellumbram). They also built many agraharas for the Brahmans. 

We are not told when this joint governorship came to an end: but 
it is presumable that the younger brother died first. For when Krish- 
nappa (or Periya Yirappa) died in 1595, he was succeeded by his two 
sons Lingaya and Yisvappa: and in some*MSS. no mention at all is 
made of Yisvanat’ha II. 



CHAPTEE Y. 

Lingaya and Visvandfha III’—The death of Arya Ndyaga. 
—Important results.—Extent of the Madura territory .— 
The Rdyar Venkatapati Lord Paramount of Madura .— 
The murder of Kastftri. — Re-establishment of the SSthu- 
pati.—Origin of the Marava dynasty.—Its antiquity .— 
The seven chiefs of the Mahdvansi .— History of the SSthu - 
pat is.—The Governor dies leaving three sons, of whom the 
eldest succeeds him.—The state of Christianity.—Robert 
de Nobilibus.—He calls himself a Brdhman from Rome . 
— His success.—He is suspended for improper practices . 
—Sad results .— War zoith Mysore .— War with Tanjore. 
—The Virupdkshi Poligar.—The Rdyar still interferes 
in the government of the country.—Misrule and corrup¬ 
tion.—End of the reign . 

LlNGAYA, known also by the name of Kumara Krishnappa, and his 
brother Yisvappa or Yisvanat’ha III ruled together for a few 
years, doing probably much as their father and uncle had done before 
them; and then a very momentous event took place. This was the 
death of the great Arya Nayaga Muthali in 1600, the results of 
which were the emancipation of the Nayakkans from immediate 
control, and the at least partial independence of the Madura country. 
That this was a beneficial change there can be no question. The 
protector of the Nayakkans had grown old and feeble ; and his con¬ 
tinued presence in Madura must have checked all desire for improve¬ 
ment on the part of her rulers, and prevented that rapid development 
of the resources of the country which was subsequently effected. 
At the same time, it must not be forgotten that it was entirely 
owing to his fostering care, that the young and ricketty state was 
enabled to survive its early troubles. Rebellion and disaffection 
would have soon brought back anarchy and desolation, hut for the 
awe and respect which Arya Nayagas name everywhere inspired. 
And probably if he lived long enough, he lived not one moment too 
long. 
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At the time of his death, the Madura territories seem to have 
neluded the whole of the country between Cape Comorin on the 
south, the western Ghauts on the west, and the towns of Uttathr and 
Falikondapura (Wolconda) on the north : and the Governor’s trea¬ 
sury received supplies from every part of this very considerable 
territory. There was therefore no lack of such power as money 
-an give to a state. And there was now not a single enemy, at 
home or abroad, likely to disturb the Nayakkan’s peaceable admin¬ 
istration. The country was in a flourishing condition: and if the 
dynasty which ruled it proved very shortly after this to he unequal 
to the task of preserving it from dismemberment and ruin, it was 
only because the Nayakkans were for the most part weak, indolent, 
and hopelessly vicious. 

Although the removal of Arya Nayaga freed the Governors of 
Madura from that immediate control and supervision to which they 
had hitherto been subjected, they did not dare as yet to attempt to 
make themselves independent of their Lord Paramount in the north. 
An inscription on a stone which stands nearly in front of and close 
to the porch of the Permn&l Pagoda in the town of Madura shows 
that in the year 1602 Sri Bhuvaneka Yira Sri Yira Pratapa Rajaya 
Baja Raja Parameshwara Sri Yira Yenkata Maha Rayar was “ the 
ruler of the world,” but does not so much as mention the local rulers’ 
names. And it must I think be presumed from this, not only that 
the abovenamed descendant of the old Vijayanagar family claimed 
to he the Lord Paramount of Madura after if not before the death of 
Arya Nayaga; hut also that his supremacy was unhesitatingly and 
fully allowed. It appears from the preface to Mr. Campbell's Telugu 
grammar that Venkatapati Rayar began to rule in Pennakonda 
twenty-one years after the death of Rama Rayar in 1564, and 
reigned for twenty-eight years; and doubtless this was the sovereign 
intended in the inscription, Yenkatapati R&yar appears to have 
died or to have been deposed in 1613 ; and with him his dynasty is 
sard to have come to an end. Before he died however his hold over 
Madura would appear to have been very considerably relaxed; for 
an inscription of 1609 gives the name of the Nayakkan Governor of 
the time, and does not mention the name or in any way indicate 
the existence of a Lord Paramount. It may be inferred therefore 
that the supremacy of the Pennakonda family was acknowledged 
only for a few years. 

The younger of the two brothers, Visvappa or Yisvan&t’ha III, 
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probably did not survive Ary a N&yaga, or if he did it was only for 
a short time. The elder brother, Lingaya, died in 1602, leaving a 
son Muttu Krisbnappa entitled to succeed him. But an uncle of 
this prince, one Kasturi Rangaya, being an ambitious man, usurped 
the now hereditary government; and this illegal act led to the com¬ 
mission of the first of the sanguinary crimes which disgrace the annals 
of the Nayakkans. Some friends and adherents of Muttu Krish- 
nappa murdered his uncle just one week afterwards, whilst he was 
engaged in praying in the Santiydna Mantapa or hall of worship at 
Krishnapura, a small town on the north side of the Veigei. And 
Muttu Krishnappa thereupon became Governor. 

With the exception of this crime, the one remarkable event of 
Muttu Krishnappa’s governorship was the re-establishment of the 
ancient Marava dynasty of Sethupatis or guardians of the Isthmus of 
R&meshwara on the throne of Ramnad. It is not quite clear how this 
came about: nor what was the actual extent and political position 
of the Ramnad country at this time. From a comparison of the 
« History of the Karnataca Governors” with a short <c account of the 
Sethupatis” translatedby Mr. Taylor, and with an historical memoran¬ 
dum kindly furnished to me by Ponnusami Tevan the present manager 
of the Ramnad Zamindari, it seems probable that in the time of 
Muttu Krishnappa the Ramn&d country, that is to say all the coun¬ 
try between Madura and the sea coast, was under the management 
of two Commissioners apppointed by the Governor of Madura; and 
that these' officers were quite unequal to the task of keeping 
the dependency in order. Thick jungles had sprung up in every 
direction; the roads were infested with gangs of robbers; every 
village had its fort, and levied black mail from pilgrims passing on 
their way to the holy shrine at Rameshwara; and nothing in the 
shape of revenue could be collected from the wild, untameable race 
who owned the cultivable lands. The Vairagis, the lawless Vaishnava 
devotees from the north, who were accustomed to flock every year 
in thousands to Rameshwara were daily petitioning the Governor, 
and clamouring for the restoration of the country to a Marava 
prince, entitled Sadeika Tevan Udeiyan Sethupati, who was, or was 
supposed to be a direct descendant of the ancient Ramnad stock, and 
who alone, it was believed, could keep the country in order and 
protect pilgrims and travellers from violence. And yielding at last to 
the importunate solicitations of these self-styled holy men, and pro¬ 
bably being perfectly sensible of the advantage of making this 
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prince a friendly vassal in place of an angry enemy, the Governor 
somewhere about the year 1605 sent for him; and having satisfied 
himself as to his fitness to govern the dependency, had him crowned 
as Sethupati in a town in the Kamnad country called Pokalur with 
great pomp and ceremony; and at the same time made him chief of 
the seventy-two Paleiyakarans. The newly-appointed Sethupati 
was a man of energy and conduct, and soon gave the Governor cause 
to congratulate himself on having acted as he had. The waste 
lands were gradually reclaimed; robbery and violence were checked; 
and in a short time th e country began to wear a new and healthful 
aspect. The towns of Ramnad and Pokalur were fortified and im¬ 
proved. The important villages Yadakku-Vattakei, Kaleiyar-Kovil, 
and Pattamangalam were taken from refractory chiefs; and a con¬ 
siderable annual tribute was remitted to Madura, after allowing 
for all the expenses of the subordinate government and for the 
personal expenditure of the Sethupati. Nor was this satisfactory 
state of things merely transitory. For Sadeika Tevan ruled his 
people for several years, firmly but with moderation; and when he 
died in 1621 (?), Ms son Kuttan was allowed to succeed him. 

I think there can be but little doubt that such in substance were 
the circumstances in wMch the Sethupati was restored. But the 
question naturally arises, how ancient and important was the terri¬ 
tory wMch he thus gained ? Professor Wilson has given in his 
catalogue (see vol. i, p. 195) an abstract of a manuscript in the 
McKenzie collection, from which it appears that the author of it 
understood the Maravas to be a tribe which had been originally 
transplanted from Ceylon, and of which certain members had been 
appointed Sethupatis or custodians of the Isthmus of Rameshwara, 
by Rama the hero. They were long subject to the Pandyas, but in 
the course of time became sufficiently powerful to shake off their 
yoke; and at last made their masters their servants; and they 
remained lords paramount of the Pandya kingdom for no less than 
eleven generations; and during three reigns ruled over the whole of 
the south of India. Finally they were driven back to the south of 
the river Kaveri by the Kurumba prince of Alakapuri, and Madura 
and Tanjore were taken from them by the officers of the Yijayanagar 
R&yar. Then again the appointment of Sethupatis by Rama is 
expressly mentioned in Ponnusami Tevan’s memorandum referred to 
An4 from the Kamatic history it clearly appears that there 
was already a Sethupati in the time of Muttu Krishnappa. So too 
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in tlie Chronicle of the acts of the Sethupatis translated by Mr, * 
Taylor, at the end of his work, the O. H. MSS. it is stated that 
ff In the early times when the Chakravertis flourished, seven persons 
u from among the inhabitants of this Ramnad peninsular coast were 
a appointed in order to be its guardians. When thus through a long 
“and remote traditionary period they had continued for many 
“generations to guard it, one among the seven persons, the son of 
“Shethunga Deven, who was named Sadaica Devaiyen Udiyan 

“S6thupati.being the chief of the seven received authority to 

“rule this Ramnad kingdom, &c” Lastly it appears from a paper 
read before the Royal Asiatic Society by Mr. Priaulx in the month 
of November 1860, and published in Vol. xviii, part II, of the 
R. A. S. Journal, that the writer, looking to the fact that according 
to the Mahavansi the last of the three Tamil invasions of Ceylon 
which took place in the third and second centuries before Christ 
was under the leadership of seven chieftains; and looking to the 
fact of the silence of the Pandya Chronicles with regard to Pandya 
dealings with Ceylon; thinks it probable that these invasions were 
led by mere adventurers, and not by the generals of the Pandya 
kings. Supposing this ingenious suggestion to be one of truth, it 
would seem to be very probable that these seven adventurers, who 
are described in the Rajavali more than once as coming from the 
Soly rata (Ch&la country), were the seven chiefs whose existence is 
recorded in the Chronicle translated in Mr. Taylors work, and had 
pushed their conquests north of their modem boundaries. And the 
probability is greatly increased by the circumstance that Sir Emerson 
Tennent states (so says the paper) that the Tamils who invaded 
Ceylon were ruled by a dynasty of Rajas who held their court at 
Nallur, coupled with the fact that Ponnusami Tevan’s memorandum 
expressly states that, at one time, the Sethupatis made Virava 
Nallur (one of the many towns in South India called Nallur) their 
capital. This Virava Nallur is situated near Ramnad and the sea 
coast, and there can he no ground for supposing that Pandya kings 
ever made it their capital. 

There is therefore a considerable amount of evidence which goes 
to support the claim to high antiquity put forward by the Ramnad 
royal family: and I am not aware of the existence of any evidence 
which would tend to invalidate it. And seeing that Rameshwara has 
been for centuries resorted to annually by large bodies of pilgrims. 
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by the victorious Sethupati, who thereupon assumed the title of 
“He who conquers countries seen, and never lets go countries 
conquered.” 

Samara Kolahala Rag’hunat’ha Sethupati was sent by the Pandya 
to settle a boundary dispute between him and the Chola. He 
executed his commission with fidelity, and was rewarded by the 
Chola with the monopoly of the pearl fishery in the gulf of Manaar; 
whilst the Pandya conferred the following titles on him, namely, 
Rajaya Raja, Raja Parameshwara, Raja Martanda, and Raja 
Gamb’hira. 

After tliis, when all the countries between Cape Comorin and the 
liver Narmada were under the authority of the Rayar of Vijayanagar, 
and the countries north of the Narmada under that of the Badisha 
(Pasha), a confederacy of Hindu kings was formed against the 
Mahometans by order of the Rayar; and amongst others the Sethu- 
pati was sent by the Pandya, as his representative. The Sethupati 
performed distinguished service: and the Chola, who also took part 
in' the war, ceded to the Sethupati (apparently by order of the 
Rayar) the districts of Manar-Kovil, TMruvarur, and Thivu-Kottei. 
And the privilege of raising the monkey banner and the Garuda 
banner was bestowed upon him, as appears from the heraldic work 
the Vivuthdvali. 

At various times the capitals of the SSthupatis have been D§va- 
pura or Rameshwara, Tondi, Rag’hunat’hapura, and Virava Nallur. 

The above are the only facts set forth in the earlier portion of the 
memorandum. If it shows nothing else, it shows two important 
circumstances most clearly, viz:— 

1. The Sethupati was always a vassal of the Pandya: and there 
is no ground for the supposition that the Maravas were at one time 
the dominant race in the South of India 

2. The supremacy of the Rayar of Vijayanagar over all the 
kings of the south was more than nominal at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century. 

It appears to me, however, that as far as it goes, the memorandum 
is worthy of great credence. Tested by the letters of the Madura 
Jesuits, that portion of it which gives the modern history of Ramnad 
fe on the whole fairly correct: and if the latter portion is found to 
be generally credible, we may suppose, nothing appearing to the 
contrary, that the early portion also contains much that is true. 



We must now revert to the history of Madam. Besides the esta¬ 
blishment or restoration of the Sethupati, the only recorded acts of 
Muttu Krishnappa were the digging of sundry tanks for the benefit 
of worshippers, and the "building of some Pagodas and Agrahdras. 
He also built a small town between Madura and Skanda-malei, which 
he called after himself Krishnapura, and the ruins of which (it is said) 
may still be traced. But his rule was very peaceful, disturbed by 
no rebellions or invasions: and the country continued to grow rich 
and prosperous. The Governor died about 1609 A. D., leaving three 
sons, Muttu Yirapa, Tirumala and Kumara Muttu, 

Before passing on to another reign, it will be necessary to notice 
here briefly the state of Christianity in the Madura kingdom* towards 
the end of the 16th, and at the beginning of the 17th century. Prom 
a letter written by Father Albert Laerzio to the General of his 
society, dated 20th November 1609, it appears that there was at that 
time a church in Madura, resorted to by the Paravas, a caste of fish¬ 
ermen who lived on the sea coast and had been originally converted 
by Francis Xavier. Being tributary to the King of Madura—the 
title of Governor or Superintendent appears to have been dropt—- 
some of the Paravas had occasion to visit the capital from time to 
time; and a church had been built for their use by permission of the 
King, who was in alliance with the Portuguese, and placed under the 
care of Father Fernandez. This Missionary soon began to see that, 
if he confined his attention to the Christians who occasionally visited 
Madura, he would have little or no work to do: and he therefore 
attempted to convert -the Yadukans or Telugu people who had settled 
in Madura. But in spite of his zeal and austerity of life, which 
could not but command respect and admiration, he failed altogether 
in the attempt. The Yadukans would not listen to him: and he 
made not a single convert. The reason of this was the abhorrence in 
which the Portuguese were held by all classes of Hindus, as being 
men who ate the flesh of cows, drank intoxicating liquors, and 
mingled freely with the vilest pariahs. The Portuguese or Parangis as 
they were contemptuously called, were held to be the worst and 
filthiest sinners who had ever polluted the country by their presence : 
and It was simply impossible that a preacher suspected of being con¬ 
nected with them, however remotely, could in any way influence the 
minds of the idolaters of Madura, or even overcome the prejudice 
and loathing which Ms efforts were sure to excite. And thus it was 
that for fourteen years Father Fernandez worked on in vain. TBut 
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at last things began to mend. In December 1606 Robert de Nobili- 
bns visited Madura: and his master-mind at once comprehended the 
difficulty, and devised the means of overcoming it. And then, fired 
■with a noble zeal for Christianity and emulous of the heroism of St, 
Paul, he resolved to dedicate his whole life to one object, and to 
become himself a Hindu in order to save Hindus. Accordingly, with 
the consent of the Archbishop of Cranganore, he represented to the 
Brahmans of Madura that he was not a Parangi, nor a Portuguese, 
hut a Raja or Prince from Rome and a Sanniydsi or religious devo¬ 
tee. And he began to live from that day forth the life which is 
commonly lived by Hindh ascetics of the strictest and most reput¬ 
able sort. A little rice, a little milk, and some bitter vegetables 
formed the single meal which he ate each day: a long yellowish 
linen robe, a veil, a turban, and a pair of clogs were his only gar¬ 
ments. In token of his religion and caste he wore a cross suspended 
from his neck by five threads, three of which were of gold and sym¬ 
bolized the Trinity, whilst the other two were of silver and symbol¬ 
ized the body and soul of our Lord. 

Besides adopting this distinctive diet and apparel, the Missionary 
withdrew himself from all intercourse with Father Fernandez and 
other priests; and having obtained a suitable piece of ground in the 
Brahmans* quarter, upon which to build a church and presbytery, 
lived there immersed in study and in the strictest seclusion, attended 
upon hy Brahman servants alone and observing in the minutest 
particulars the customs of those in whose midst he sojourned. His 
fame was soon noised about. Every one came to hear of the foreign 
ascetic who lived like a hermit amongst the inhabitants of the busy 
capital. Curiosity compelled enquiry: and Hindus of all classes throng¬ 
ed the gates of the Missionary’s house, in the hope of being permitted 
to see and converse with him. At first the servants’ invariable reply 
to the questions of visitors was to the effect that, “ the master was 
u meditating upon God: he could not receive visits, he must not be 
“ disturbed.” After a time, a few visitors were permitted to* approach 
the recluse, and found him seated cross-legged on a settee covered 
with red cloth, before which were spread a carpet and a hand¬ 
some mat. On entering the reception room, all were required to 
raise their joined hands above their heads and formally lower them 
towards the ground with a deep bow. Even the greatest nobles of 
tbecomrt conformed to this rule: whilst those who wished to become 
disciples went through this performance three times, and finally 
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prostrated themselves full length on the ground. The few who were 
so fortunate as to obtain an interview were charmed with the affa¬ 
bility and politeness of the distinguished teacher of religion; and at 
the same time astonished at the purity of his Tamil accent, the pro¬ 
foundness of his oriental learning, and the versatility of his intellect. 
Within a very few days his popularity was firmly established in 
Madura; great numbers of visitors were received; and the King 
sent him repeated invitations to come to the palace, which were 
declined on the ground that the ascetic ought to keep within doors, 
praying and meditating on God, and should not go forth in public 
where the purity of his eyes might peradventure be soiled by lighting 
upon a woman 

His efforts having been so far crowned with success and native 
prejudice having been overcome, Robert de Nobilibus began to turn 
his attention more particularly to the work of conversion. He soon 
discovered that his task was by no means one of hopeless difficulty; 
and his first attempt in this direction produced the happiest results. 
He argued with a clever Guru or spiritual adviser for four or five 
hours a day during a period of twenty days, at the end of which the 
heathen confessed himself vanquished and became a convert. More 
than this, he became an active preacher of the gospel: and the ice 
having been fairly broken, conversion followed conversion with 
marvellous rapidity. Brahmans, priests, Rdjas, courtiers, pro¬ 
fessors, Nayakkans, men of the best castes and most respectable 
professions, flocked to the presbytery and humbly implored the 
great Roman Guru to point out to them the way of salvation. Even 
Dumbicehi Nayakkan, the chief of all the Tottiyans from Veip&r to 
Yijayanagar, of the most powerful clan then resident in the country, 
was anxious to become a disciple : and was only prevented by fear 
of the King's displeasure. The progress of Christianity was every¬ 
where rapid and decided and there appeared to be every reason to 
hope that within a few years heathenism would fall into decay. 

However Robert was not destined to carry every thing before 
him. The Gurus who had lost the fees customarily paid to them by 
their disciples, but withheld by those disciples when converted to 
the Christian faith, grew angry at their losses; other Gurus became 
alarmed; the chief priest of the great pagoda claimed the land on 
which the new church was being built; and clouds of persecution 
began to gather round the mission. However the storm passed 
over for a while : and the church found a powerful protector in ^ 
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nobleman named Herme-katti, who, though, he did not become a 
convert, largely patronized Robert and took great delight in his 
society. 

But a worse thing than persecution arrested the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity in Madura. This was the suspension of Robert de Nobilibus’ 
ministration by a peremptory order from his superiors in Europe. 
It seems that Father Fernandez, piqued by Robert withdrawing 
himself from all intercourse with him, and perhaps too sincerely 
believing that Robert’s mode of working was not in accordance with 
the genius of his religion, had made certain representations in high 
quarters which seriously affected Robert’s character. And others at 
Goa, influenced doubtless by mean and petty motives, had accused 
the great missionary of debasing Christianity in the eyes of the 
world by permitting his converts to retain many of their heathenish 
customs, and by himself adopting certain practices wholly incon¬ 
sistent with the character and position of a Christian pastor. The 
practices and customs of which the retention and adoption were 
principally complained of were the following:— 

1. Robert’s adoption of the heathenish title of Guru. 

2. His constant denial that he was a Parangi. 

3. His adoption of certain Tamil superstitious terms and 
phrases, and of certain hybrid and barbarous words, as equivalents 
of the peculiar terms, phrases, and words by which the doctrines 
of his faith are distinguished and formulated. 

4 His permitting his converts to wear their hair in the fashion 
peculiar to Hindus; to wear the sacred thread round the neck; to 
mark their foreheads with sandal-wood paste and other substances;. 
to perform ablutions on various occasions; and to do many other 
things customary from time immemorial amongst all classes of 
Hindus. 

Robert was suspended from his office after ho had worked for about 
five years, and when his mission was flourishing to a greater extent, 
than he had ever ventured to anticipate; and for ten long years he 
was not permitted to resume his labors. This was a very severe 
Wow to Christianity, and it is probably impossible to say at this time, 

,, how disastrous its effects may not have been. Had Robert de Nobi- 
r Kl) us ^ en allowed to carry out uninterruptedly the great plan which 
; he mapped put for himself, it is within the hounds of possibility that 
' '«^^l|)|avp,,e(Hivprted in a few years the great majority of think- 
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ing men in Madura and in the country dependent upon that capital: 
but his strenuous labors were cut short, and he was succeeded by 
men in no way comparable to him in ability and enterprise, and who 
were moreover fettered by a fear of responsibility such as he had 
never for one moment felt. 

Muttu Yirappa, the eldest son of the late King of Madura—I shall 
henceforth use the term King in place of Governor—was crowned 
probably in 1609, and reigned until the end of 1622 or beginning 
of 1623. * 

Nothing very certain is known with regard to the events of his 
reign. In the early part of it he was at war with Tanjore ; and there 
was also some fighting with the Mysoreans : but the results of these 
hostilities do not clearly appear. It seems probable however that 
they were not very important. From a history of the Yirup&kshi 
Poligars, a translation of which is to be found in Captain Ward’s 
Survey Report, it appears that about this time, the north-west por¬ 
tion of the Madura country was ravaged by a body of horsemen 
commanded by a Mahometan; and that the Poligars of the neigh¬ 
bourhood united their forces and drove back the invader after he 
had penetrated as far as Dindigul. The Yirupakshi Poligar is said to 
have specially distinguished himself on this occasion, and to have 
been rewarded with the “ Pathei-Kaval” or office of warden of the 
high roads in the neighbourhood of his territory. It also appears 
from an historical memoir to be found in Mr. Taylor’s O. H. MSS., that 
about this time one Mukilan came from Mysore and besieged the 
fort of Dindigul; that he was defeated and driven away by the 
eighteen Dindigul Poligars under the leadership of Poligar Nadukat- 
talei Chinna Katthira Nayakkan; and that this Poligar was confirm¬ 
ed in his position as chief of the Dindigul Poligars and keeper of the 
Fort, and given the honorable title of The Chinna-Meisuran or the 
young Mysorean. There can be hut little doubt, I think, that these 
meagre notices of invasion are trustworthy. And it is presumable 
that the defeat of the invaders was sufficiently marked to prevent 
them from again trying their fortune in the Madura country during 
a period of some years. 

It is noticeable that in Captain Ward’s translation the Rayar is said 
to have ordered the expulsion of the invaders by the Poligars, inas¬ 
much as the mention of this fact points clearly to a belief that the 
Lord Paramount of Madura had not yet ceased to interfere directly 
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in the government of the country. Probably this was the last occasioi 
on which he so interfered. 

The Church underwent some slight persecution during this reigr 
It was openly said that the austerity of life practised by the priest 
at Madura was discontinued by them to some extent at Cochin ah< 
other places: and the old accusation that they were nothing more no 
less than Parangis was revived. 

From one or two hints contained in the few letters written b; 
Jesuits at this time which have come down to us, it may be inferre 
that nothing very important took place during Muttu Yirappa’s reigi 
and also that the King allowed his favorites to tyrannize over th 
people unchecked. But, as stated above, no certain information ca; 
be given on these and other points: and we must pass on to the nex 
reign, during which the Nayakkan dynasty both reached its greates 
height of power and suddenly began to fall into decay. 
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CHAPTER VI, ‘ 

The great Tirumala.—An accident causes him to make 
Madura his capital.—His sickness.—His dream.—His vow 
—Great public ivories.—Madura unsuited for a capital .— 
Tirumala determines to make himself independent. — Weak¬ 
ness of the Empire .— War with Mysore. — Rdmappayya <— 

Cabal against him. — Tirumala''s generosity -Robert de 

Nobilibus resumes his labors. — Persecution.—The Kal¬ 
ians.—Rdmndd affairs.—The Dalavdy SSthupati and the 
Tambi.—Tirumala sends Rdmappayya against the Dala¬ 
vdy. — Rdmappayya’s conduct.—His causeway.—Bravery 
of the Maravans.—Death of Rdmappaya.—The Dalavdy 
imprisoned: and restored.—The Tambi murders him .— 
Tirumala divides the dependency.—It is re-united.—Vira 
B’hdga Vasanta Rdyar.—Tirumala changes his policy .— 
Death of the Rdyar.—His son declares war.—Confederacy 
against him.—Tirumala enters into an alliance with Gol- 
konda.—Miserable fall of the Rdyar.—Golkonda attacks 
the Ndyakkans.—Siege of Gingi. — Tirumala’s false policy. 
—He submits to the Mahometans.—His cruelty to his sub¬ 
jects.—Unpatriotic conduct.—The Mysorean invasion .— 
The SSthupati’s fidelity. — Treachery.—The Mysoreans 
utterly voided.—The “ hunt for noses.”—Tirumala dies. 
—Circumstances of his death.—He was not a Christian .— 
Statements of the Jesuits. — Tirumala’s character. 

The successor of Muttu Virappa was the Maha R&ja Manya Raja 
Sri Tirumala Sevari N&yani Ayyalu Garu, the greatest without 
exception of all the rulers of Madura in modern times. He appears 
to have succeeded to the throne, and to have been crowned king of 
Madura in the month of January 1623, when he was between thirty 
and forty years of age. And his long and glorious reign extended 
over a period of thirty-six years. 

Q 
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Before attempting to describe the principal events of Tirumala’s 
reign, it will be proper to observe that the circumstance of his making 
the town of Madura his capital seems to have been purely the result 
of accident,, or, as the Brahmans would say, was owing to a special 
interposition of Providence in the Brahmans' behalf. Before he came 
to Madura to be crowned, the Court had been held at Trichinopoly 
for some ten or twelve years: and he doubtless would have continu¬ 
ed to reside there permanently, had not the following event occurred. 
He had been suffering for a long time from a severe attack of catarrh. 
The royal physicians were wholly unable to effect a cure; >nd the 
great gods of the Kaveri, Bang’ha Nay aka and J ambukeshwara, either 
would not or could not help him in his distress. Whilst he was on 
the march to Madura, his sickness waxed worse and worse, until at 
last he could hardly bear the fatigue of travelling. He halted for a 
while near Dindigul; and as he was sleeping uneasily in his tent, the 
god Sundareshwara and the goddess Minakshi appeared to him in a 
vision, and declared that, if he would only make Madura his capital 
and permanently reside there, they would cure his malady. And 
having said so much, they appeared to give him sacred ashes of which 
he was to swallow part, and with the remainder rub his body. Tiru- 
mala awoke out of this dream just before dawn: and calling together 
the Br&hmans and others in attendance upon his person, told them 
what he had seen and heard. They very naturally advised him to 
obey the clearly expressed will of the gods, and accordingly he vowed 
then and there that not only would he make Madura his head-quar¬ 
ters, if cured of his disease, he would also expend five lacs of %>ons t 
or £100,000 in sacred works. Immediately afterwards whilst he was 
leisurely cleaning his teeth, as is usual with all Hindus in the early 
morning, he felt the disease leave him. Overjoyed at this, he deter¬ 
mined to devote his life thenceforth to the worship and service of 
the gods of Madura, and to adopt in its integrity that faith, of which 
sacred ashes and the five letters (Na-Ma-Si-Va-Ya) are the symbols, 
namely the Saiva faith. 

Having come to Madura and received the sceptre “ in the presence 
of the goddess Minakshi/ 5 he became sensible of a continued daily 
improvement in Ms bodily health: and gratefully set about the fulfil¬ 
ment of his vow, and the erection of various great buildings. Public 
worts of beauty and utility were vigorously pushed forward in all 
directions. Gunning artificers were fetched from distant countries, 
great beautiful black Madura marble 
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were opened out; whole forests of timber were cut down; and moun¬ 
tains of the finest bricks were burned. In a few years' time the outer 
portions of the great temple were thoroughly renovated, and the 
capital was filled with new streets and handsome buildings. Costly 
jewellery was manufactured in abundance for the adornment of the 
principal idols; the richest fabrics were made into clothes to cover 
them ; and huge cars of carved ivory and wood were built for their 
conveyance. An enormous brick and stone palace was built, and 
furnished with unprecedented luxury and splendour; and thousands 
of horses and elephants were purchased and richly caprisoned, in order 
to swell the Kang’s pomp and add to Iris fame among men. 

Owing to this great expenditure of money and activity Madura soon 
became rich and prosperous once more; and was enabled to win for 
herself a place among the cities of South India, which her geogra¬ 
phical position and physical resources by no means entitled her to 
hold. Had it not been for the accident of Tirumala's sickness, and 
the dream which no doubt helped to bring about its cure, there can 
be no question but that Trichinopoly, not Madura, would always have 
been the busy capital of the Nayakkans of the south. Madura is not 
suited by nature to be a fortress, and could never have withstood a 
protracted and skilful siege. The town lies in the middle of a large 
plain, has no rock for a citadel, and is protected by no sea, river, or 
morass. It depended at this time solely upon the protection afforded 
by its high double-wall, wide ditch, and seventy-two bastions. And 
although these works were very solidly constructed, they covered 
far too much ground to admit of a good defence being made by a 
small body of men. The town was almost a square with sides each 
nearly a mile in length, and all equally exposed to attack: and it is 
easy to see that nothing less than a large army could have effectually 
guarded its fortifications. Indeed Visvan&t’ha and Arya Nayaga 
must have recognized this necessity, when they made it the special 
duty of the feudal chiefs to defend each one bastion and no more. And 
it is very possible that Periya Virappa became alive to the inferiority 
of his capital as a stronghold and basis of operations, after the 
rebellions of Dumbicchi and the Yilivanathi E4ja. We are told that 
after conquering the latter, he built a fort near Trichinopoly, and 
fortified Chidambara: and it seems not improbable that he then 
deserted Madura, and began to reside permanently in a fortress that 
promised him more security. 
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Not only was Madura inferior to Trichinopoly as a place of 
defence, it was also inferior as a place of residence; and more par¬ 
ticularly in the eyes of a native. For whereas the latter town is 
watered by the Kav6ri, a magnificent well-filled river during part of 
the year, and one that rarely completely dries up; the former has a 
river only in exceptional seasons, and then only for a few days at a 
time. Besides this the epidemic fever of the country round Madura 
is much dreaded, and with good cause. For these and other reasons 
most of the Nayakkan kings were unwilling to live in Madura; and 
we find that Trichinopoly was supposed by Orme and others to be 
the only capital of the southern country. On the death of the king 
his successor appears to have come to Madura as a matter of form to 
be crowned: and probably Madura continued to be called the 
capital, and was always visited from time to time by her kings, as 
being an especially holy place, and the abode of Brahmans and very 
powerful gods, whose anger it would be in the last degree impolitic 
to provoke by indifference and neglect. Moreover her antiquity and 
the splendour and wealth of her temples would prevent her from 
rapidly decaying or sinking into anything like obscurity. But 
things would have been vastly different had not the great 'Tirumala 
made Madura his capital and done so much for her: and probably 
Madura would have sunk to the level of ordinary Hindu towns. 

Tirumala Sevari was not only a liberal and sumptuous prince, to 
fee remembered as a charitable king and builder of great buildings. 
His reign was rendered memorable by the many wars which he 
waged, and the formidable rebellions which he crushed. And it was 
Tirumala who for the first time shook off the Yijayanagar yoke. 
It appears from some of the letters of the Jesuit priests, that 
Tirumala determined to make himself independent almost imme¬ 
diately after he began to reign; and that he made considerable 
preparations for war, in anticipation of the probable consequences of 
Ms rebellion. He massed large bodies of troops, as many as 30,000 
it is said, in Trichinopoly: and residing there for a while personally 
supervised the reparation and strengthening of its fortifications. 
Besides this, he built two new fortresses on his northern frontier: 
and he did not return to Madura, until he had placed his kingdom in 
a state of defence as complete as circumstances would permit. 


ana mere was 


Nevertheless, great alarm was felt by the people;__ 

roghout the country a restless and excited spirit, wMch the 
5 0 f famine by no means tended to allay. However 
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in the course of a few years this state of things passed away, when 
it was found that the dreaded armies of the ftayar did not make 
their appearance: and men began to believe that Madura would be 
left unpunished. Looking to the fact that Tirumala found it 
necessary to put forth all his energy in preparing for invasion, and 
that after all no invasion took place, it may be inferred that at this 
time the Yijayanagar Empire was convulsed with internal struggles, 
and that the termination of the Pennakonda dynasty in 1613 had 
given rise to protracted civil wars. And this inference is in perfect 
harmony with the brief notice of the state of the Empire in 1630, 
contained in the memoir given in the preface to Campbell’s Telugu 
Grammar. 

The first war in which Tirumala engaged appears to haVe been a 
war with Mysore. The Raja of that country, Cham Raj TJdeiyar, 
tempted probably by reports of the boundless wealth and prosperity 
of the country of the Nayakkans, and possibly being anxious to 
wipe out the disgrace of the defeat which his country had sustained 
a few years previously, determined to invade and desolate the 
Madura kingdom. And with this view he directed his General, 
Harasur a-N an di-Raj to collect a large army; lead it through the 
Gazalhati pass; and having gained possession of all the country 
below the ghauts, take Dindigul by storm; and then return home 
with as much booty and glory as might be. Actmg upon these 
instructions, the Mysorean General collected troops, and throwing 
them promptly upon the principal fortress on the north-west frontier 
of Madura, soon made himself master of a considerable extent of 
country: and then hurrying to Dindigul by forced marches essayed 
to carry that important stronghold by storm. But in this attempt 
he was foiled. The Madura Dalavay, or Commander-in-chief and 
Prime Minister, the famous Ramappayya, had by this time levied 
some troops, and marching to Dindigul rallied round him the panic- 
stricken Poligars of the neighbourhood, whom he compelled to 
furnish each his contingent of money and men. Rang’hana Nayakkan 
of Dindigul contributed 7,000 gold Pons or rather more than 14,000 
Rupees; and others contributed in proportion to their means. After 
a short time Ramappayya was in a position to offer the enemy battle, 
which being accepted, he defeated him with great loss and obliged 
Mm to retreat ignomlniously through the pass by which he came. 
Ramappayya followed up his success with alacrity, and driving the 
enemy before Mm, in Mb turn invaded Mysore, and even went so for 
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as to besiege the capital, or at all events one of the principal 
fortresses of that country. 

He was on the point of carrying it by storm, when a peremptory 
order came from the King recalling him from his command. It 
seems that the courage and energy of the Dalavay had as usual 
caused amongst the other members of the government considerable 
jealousy and alarm; and the basest representations had been made 
against him, to which the King had nnhappily felt compelled in a 
measure to give ear Ramappayya was placed therefore in a very 
difficult dilemma. If he obeyed, there would be a terrible disap¬ 
pointment for himself; great loss of prestige and possibly danger, 
for his country. If on the other hand he disobeyed the royal 
mandate,* liis traducers at head-quarters would point triumphantly 
to the proof of their lying statements; and perhaps decapitation or 
imprisonment would await him on his return. However he had 
great confidence in the King's love of justice and good sense: and he 
resolved on doing what in his opinion seemed clearly to be his duty, 
namely to complete his work and subdue the enemy. So he vigor¬ 
ously pushed on the siege: and in the course of a few days the place 
was taken. Then after a short delay, he marched back to Madura 
at the head of his victorious army, and accompanied by a numerous 
body of exultant Poligars : and having struck terror into the hearts 
of Ms enemies, sent his friend Rang'hana Nayakkan in advance to 
smooth the road to the royal favor; disbanded his troops; and threw 
himself unreservedly upon the Kang's mercy. 

Tirumaia, like a wise prince, received him with great kindness; 
and instead of punishing loaded him with honors and rewards. 
Rang'hana Nayakkan also was highly complimented ; and the exemp¬ 
tion from tribute wMch he had enjoyed for many years was co nfir m- 
ed for all time. The results of this politic conduct were precisely 
what might have been anticipated. The King gained the entire con¬ 
fidence of an able and loyal Dalavay; Rang'hana Nayakkan became 
a most useful and devoted adherent; and the army attained its 
highest possible degree of efficiency. The government was strong 
and vigorous: and its inherent unsoundness was for the moment 
completely Mdden from view. 

Meanwhile the Madura mission was by no means inactive. Pro¬ 
fiting by the comparative traquillity of the country, and protected in 
a great measure % the liberal policy of the King, the Jesuit fathers 
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had established congregations in every direction. And a new spirit 
had been infused in them by Robert de Nobilibus having resumed 
his labors. In June 1623 he had come to the conclusion that the 
authorities at Rome were no longer openly hostile to him : and he 
resolved to gird up his loins once more for the work to which he 
felt himself called. Taking up his pilgrim's staff he quitted Madura, 
and began to preach the gospel to the inhabitants of all the more 
important towns of the kingdom. First he visited Triehinopoly, 
thence he went north to Sendamangalam; after this he sojourned 
for a while in Salem. In this way he made many converts, some of 
whom were amongst the most powerful chiefs in the country; and 
stimulated by his success other Missionaries devoted themselves to 
the work of proselytizing with almost equal ardour and persever¬ 
ance. But there were many obstacles in their way, and the persecu¬ 
tion which they encountered at the hands of Brahmans and others, 
though not of a very active or appalling nature, was nevertheless 
sufficient at tirqes to thwart their best directed efforts, and prevent 
that wide spread of Christianity for which the minds of the people 
at large appeared to be fully prepared. *In the town of Madura, as 
was natural seeing that it was one of the most ancient and import¬ 
ant strongholds of Hinduism, so great obstruction was offered to 
Christianity that the Missionaries appear to have despaired of being 
able to largely benefit it: and after a time they found it more pro¬ 
fitable to establish themselves amongst people less sophisticated, 
more willing to learn what they had to teach. They found the 
residents of Triehinopoly, who were for the most part poor and of 
low castes, very willing to hear their message; and a flourishing 
congregation was soon established in that town. But its extension 
was successfully opposed : and after a period of unremitting perse¬ 
cution the Missionaries in charge of it were compelled to retire into 
the neighbouring jungles and seek protection from the Kalla or 
robber chiefs in possession of them. These men of blood and 
rapine, the terror of travellers and unprotected villages, seem 
to have listened readily to the preaching of the gospel and to 
have laid aside, for a time at least, the savage and lawless mode of 
life to which they were accustomed. Neat and trim churches sprang 
up here and there in the midst of their wild retreats, and the long 
spears with which they were used to attack the trembling merchant, 
and drive off herds of plundered cattle, were slowly exchanged for 
the plough and the sickle And it was probably in consequence of 
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this change in their habits, that Tirumala granted the Kalians con¬ 
siderable tracts of land for their cultivation, free of tax. 

A few years after the war with Mysore the state of the R&mnad 
country became such, as to call for the active interference of the 
King. The Sethupati Kixttan, who it will be remembered was the 
son of and succeeded the first Sethupati about 3 621, reigned pros¬ 
perously for fourteen years, and died in 1635 leaving a son Sadeika 
Tevan II, better known by his title of the Dalavay Sethupati* and 
a daughter, Gangayi N&tchiyar. The Dalavay mounted the throne 
of Rtimnad, and reigned in quiet for two or three years; when for 
some unexplained reason he publicly announced his intention of 
appointing his adopted son Rag’lmnat’ha Tevan his successor. Upon 
this an illegitimate son of the deceased Kuttan, known to history 
only by the familiar name of the “Tambi,” or younger brother, 
openly opposed the Sethupati, and declared his intention of ousting 
him from his seat on the throne. Coming to Madura he intrigued 
with some of the ministers, and so managed matters # as to persuade 
the King to favor his pretensions, and appoint him Sethupati in 
place of the Dalavay. Themewly appointed Sethupati then returned 
to R&mnad with a large escort, and endeavoured to induce the 
Dalav&y to submit quietly to the will of his lord. But the Sethu¬ 
pati was a man of spirit; and had no idea of resigning his sceptre 
without a struggle. Relying on the justness of his cause, and per¬ 
haps too on the probability of the enemies of the commander-in¬ 
chief throwing obstacles in the way of that officer, should he attempt 
to march against Ramnad with an army sufficient to reduce it, he 
boldly declared that he would never give up his rights, and hade the 
Tambi and his patrons do what seemed good in their eyes. On 
hearing of this, Tirumala perceived at once that he had placed 
himself in a false position: from which there .was only one way of 
successfully extricating himself. Right or wrong, his orders must be 
obeyed. And as the Dalav&y had refused to obey them, he must he 
visited without delay with the penalty of disobedience. Accordingly 
instructions were forthwith issued to the several Poligars to furnish 
large bodies of troops for the chastisement of the rebel: and R&m- 
appayya was directed to march against Ramnad, and bring the Dala¬ 
vay to Madura, dead or alive. The gallant Ranghana Nayakkan was 
sent with him as his second in command; and every precaution 
was taken to ensure speedy and decisive success. The two Generals 
m Was expected, acted with energy and boldness; and RainnM was 
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stormed after a somewhat protracted siege, and after a series of 
battles bad been fought with varying success. But the rebellious 
Sethupati was not yet beaten. He withdrew to the island of P&rhbam : 
and having entrenched himself in a fortified camp, endeavoured to 
prevent the enemy forcing a passage across the shallow channel 
which separated the island from the mainland. It is said too, that 
he procured the assistance of a number of Europeans, who came from 
Ceylon and Cochin in five vessels. The only direct evidence of this 
fact, is a statement in a poem called Ramappayya, noticed by Mr. 
Taylor, and by Professor Wilson in his descriptive catalogue : but 
the probability of the story is strengthened by a statement con¬ 
tained in a Missionary’s report of 1653 to the effect that before 
that time the Maravas had successfully encountered European 
troops on the coast. For if Europeans had found the Maravas to 
he foemen worthy of their steel, the circumstance of their entering 
into an alliance with the Sethupati, in the hope of ultimately gain¬ 
ing a hold on his country, is readily intelligible and in perfect agree¬ 
ment with the usual course of Indo-European politics. 

However the General in command was a man quite equal to an 
emergency of this sort. His engineers threw a strong causeway 
across the channel: and in a few days’ time he was enabled to march 
his troops over. But at the moment when victory was about to 
crown his efforts, Ramappayya suddenly fell sick and died. It is said 
that the Setliupati caused his death by magic; and I presume this 
means that he caused him to he poisoned. But whether he was 
poisoned or not, the death of the great Dalav&y ’brought no profit to 
the Setliupati. Siva Ramaya, the son-in-law of the deceased, suc¬ 
ceeded to the command, and proved himself well worthy of the posh 
In a very short time he utterly defeated the rebel: and took him 
and one of his nephews, Tanakka T&van, prisoners: and carried them 
to Madura, where they were thrown into a dungeon and loaded 
with chains; 

Whilst the Dalavay Setliupati languished in prison, the Tambi en¬ 
deavoured to induce the Maravas of RamnM to submit quietly to his 
authority. But in Vain. There was, a strong personal feeling against, 
him, which was no doubt strengthened not a little by a keen appre¬ 
ciation of the injustice of which Tirumalahad manifestly been guilty. 
And the Dalavky had strong supporters in Ms kinsmen and friends. 
The Tambi soon discovered that he had undertaken a hopeless task. 
The whole country had risen to arms. The roads had become infest- 

n 
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ed once more with robbers. And the collection of the revenue was 
an impossibility. Whilst he hesitated, undecided how to act, Rag'hu- 
n&t'ha Tevan and his younger brother, N&r&yana Tevan, the nephews 
of the Dalavfty, placed themselves at the head of some troops, and 
openly declared themselves to be the masters of R&mn&d. Upon this 
the Tambi retreated to Madura: and having made the King acquainted 
with the state of the dependency, requested to be furnished with 
troops and money. But his request could not he granted. Whole 
armies of Vair&gis or religious devotees of the Yaishnava faith, had 
come from the countries of the north as usual to worship at Ramesh- 
wara, and had together with many other kinds of- pilgrims been 
disappointed of the fruits of their wearisome journeyings by the 
disordered state of the RamnM country ; and accordingly they had 
for some time clamorously demanded of the King the restoration of 
the captive Dalav&y. By persistently importuning and petitioning 
him, they at last effected their object. The Dalav&y was permitted 
to return to Rtarn&d in triumph: and the Tambi was strictly 
enjoined to keep the peace. 

After this the Dalav&y reigned for five or six years in peace: and his 
country hadbegunto recover from the effects of R&mappayya 7 s invasion 
and the subsequent disturbances, when the Tambi again conspired 
against the Sethupati; murdered him ; and attempted to mount the 
throne about the year 1645. The principal Maravas however 
refused to obey him: and the country was once more menaced with 
all the horrors of civil warfare; when Tirumala interfered before 
things had gone too far. Being of opinion that the only way of 
ending these troubles was by giving each of the principal claimants 
of the right to govern the principality a certain amount of territory 
and power, he resolved to divide the RamnM kingdom into three 
portions: and about the year 1646 the sub-division containing the 
capital was made over to Rag’hun&tlia Tevan, whilst Sivagangei was 
allotted to the Tambi; and Tiruvad&nei to Tanakka T&van and 
Nar&yana Tevan, the two younger brothers of Rag’hun&t’ha Tevan, 
conjointly. The power of the Sethupati was thus apparently broken: 
and Tirumala hoped that the unpleasant R&mn&d question was once 
for all settled. But in this he was mistaken. Tanakka T6van died 
shortly afterwards: and Rag’hun&t’ha T&van took advantage of the 
occasion to annex his country to his own. And there was every 
probability of his coining into collision with the Tambi again, when, 
to thegreat comfort of the Madura government, that troublesome 
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and unscrupulous intriguer suddenly died. In consequence of tins, 
Rag’hunat’ha Tevan became without difficulty sole master of the whole 
of the three sub-divisions. And as he had shortly before, in con¬ 
junction with the Tambi, taken the towns of Man&rkovil, Pattu-kot- 
tei, Divu-kottei, Arund&ngi and Tiruvarur from the Tanjore kingdom, 
the territories of ftamnad were now more extensive than they had 
been for a very long time. 

About the year 1653 the whole country was thrown into a state 
of great nervous excitement by the spreading in every direction of 
one of the mysterious and extraordinary rumours, which in eastern 
lands spring up from time to time, no one knows where or how, and 
after causing much speculation and alarm in the minds of even the 
wisest, suddenly die out at last of sheer exhaustion. It had been 
confidently predicted by several of those idle impostors who roam 
about from village to village, singing lewd songs and begging alms 
in God’s name, that within a few days’ time there would come from 
the north an infant Emperor of divine birth, who would upset all 
existing institutions, and usher in a millennium of peace, plenty and 
happiness. And this prediction was soon believed by Hindus of all 
classes. If any man was bold enough to laugh at the folly of his 
neighbours, and to expose the falsehood of those who deceived them, 
he was speedily silenced by frightful curses and threats of God’s 
wrath: and in a short time the religious mendicants had obtained 
universal credence for their sCbry, and had collected large sums of 
money from their dupes for the use, as they said, of the divine Saviour 
of the peoples. After a while, the news was bruited about that the 
infant and his mother had reached Bangalore and were on their way 
to Madura, and the greatest excitement prevailed. Every one was 
burning with the desire to see the distinguished foreigners: and 
many of the Poligars publicly announced their readiness to pay them 
tribute. But the Saviour never came. It was true that a certain 
woman and a certain child had been brought to Bangalore by the 
propagators of the rumour, and vast multitudes had gone thither to 
pay their respects and offer presents to the Emperor: but after 
squeezing all that was to be got out of the pretenders, the Mahome¬ 
tan rulers of Bangalore had cut off their heads, and ordered their 
followers to disperse without a moment’s delay. Even then the 
illusion was not altogether dispelled; and by declaring that the 
infant, although killed for the moment, would presently rise again 
from the dead and do all that had been promised in his behalf, the 
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promoters of the grand scheme contrived to plunder for sometime 
longer a by no means inconsiderable portion of the people of the 
Madura kingdom. The writer of the letter in which this extraordinary 
imposture is described has not recorded the name of the infant 
prodigy; but I have no doubt it was Yira B’hoga Yasanta Bayar, 
whose miraculous birth and awful reign have been so frequently 
prophesied, and were expected in the south no farther back than the 
year 1866 by large numbers of natives, many of whom were men of 
some education and position. 

We have now come to the last and by far the most important period 
in Tirumala’s reign. Having watched the course of events in South 
India for many years, the King resolved at last to abandon entirely 
the policy of isolation which his predecessors had hitherto been com¬ 
pelled to pursue; to enter into alliances with foreign powers ; to take 
part in the political movements which were agitating the Peninsula; 
and if possible to raise Madura to a far higher position than she had 
as yet filled in the eyes of the Hindu world. As a first step, it was 
of course necessary to sever the connection between his country and 
that of his Lord Paramount, the Emperor of Yijayanagax, or the 
Narasinga as he was styled, and to render Madura in every sense free 
and independent. It will be remembered that at the very commence¬ 
ment of his reign Timmala had omitted to pay tribute to the successors 
of Yenkatapati Bayar; and that as far as is known no evil conse¬ 
quences flowed from his revolt. But at a later period, when and under 
what circumstances I have been unable to discover, the great Nayakkan 
was compelled to acknowledge once more the supremacy of the sove¬ 
reign power: and towards the close of his reign, though not actually 
paying tribute, he was nevertheless in the custom of annually sending 
an embassy with valuable presents and compliments to the court of 
Ms Lord, which was now held at Yellore. And, moreover, he was in 
constant expectation of his country being invaded and desolated by 
the B&yar’s troops, whenever the Mahometan kings of Golkonda and 
the Dekkan should desist for a while from menacing and pressing on 
the Hindfr Empire on their southern frontiers, or whenever a more 
able and energetic B&yar should come into power. And at last the 
second of these two contingencies came to pass. The B&yar died; and 
was succeeded by his son, a vigorous and resolute prince, who at once 
declared war against Timmala, and prepared to march southwards at 
ad of % large and formidable army. 

Tirumala had induced the Nayakkan Kings oi 
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Tanjore and Gingi to join him in his rebellion, and the Narasinga 
found that of all Ms tributaries the King of Mysore alone remained 
faithful to him. However the mean and cowardly Nayakkan of 
Tanjore soon grew alarmed at the warlike attitude of the Narasinga. 
withdrew from the league without notice; and after informing the 
Narasinga of the plans of the confederates, formally tendered his 
submission. Upon this the Narasinga marched at once upon Gingi, 
and threatened to lay siege to that strong fortress. 

But Ms plans were entirely disconcerted by a stroke of policy for 
which he was by no means prepared. Tirumala had entered into an 
offensive alliance with the government of Golkonda, and as soon as 
the Narasinga turned his face southwards and began to march, the 
Souba of Golkonda invaded his territories and desolated several dis¬ 
tricts with fire and sword. Upon this the Narasinga retraced his steps, 
and having come up with the enemy succeeded in driving him back 
with some loss across the frontier. But this was merely a momentary 
success. The Souba, enraged at his repulse, put himself at the head 
of a large army, and attacked and defeated the Narasinga: and after a 
while the latter came to perceive that he was utterly unable to cope 
single-handed with his powerful neighbour. Accordingly lie resolved 
to throw himself upon the generosity of his unruly vassals in the 
south, and induce them if possible by argument and fair promises to 
join him in resisting the common foe. With this object he marched 
southwards and commenced negociations with the N&yakkans. The 
justice of his arguments was at once admitted; and his fail' promises 
were returned with interest; numberless interviews took place; sump¬ 
tuous entertainments were given without end ; and for a time 
nothing could be more cordial, apparently, than the relations between 
tbe Emperor and the three Kings of the south. But nothing came of 
it all; and a whole year slipped by, during which the Souba consoli¬ 
dated his acquisitions, and securely garrisoned the strong places which 
he had taken; and at the end of it the Narasinga discovered to his 
on, that he was no nearer the attainment of his object 
i on the day when he quitted his capital. On the contrary, 
jealousies and dissensions had sprung up amongst those whom he was 
so anxious to conciliate: and he was now without friends, and without 
power. In despair he attempted to entrench himself in the jungles 
north of Tanjore, in the occupation of tribes of Kalians. But here 
he was overtaken by a succession of misfortunes, such as have seldom 
fallen to the lot of a powerful monarch* His courtiers forsook him 
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the few troops that had remained faithful to him quickly dispersed, 
and sought their homes; and after four months passed in danger 
and actual privation and hardship, he who had so recently been one 
of the mightiest and richest princes in all India, had now no resource 
left, but to humbly crave protection at the hands of the Raja of 
Mysore, who had till lately been his vassal. Happily his request 
was granted; and more than that, he was treated in a manner not 
unbecoming his position and rank. 

Shortly after this the Souba of Golkonda determined to extend his 
conquests in the south : and having subdued the Narasinga, to reduce 
to submission all the Narasinga’s tributaries. With this object he 
marched straight upon Gingi. The craven Nayakkan of Tanjore, 
alarmed at this menace, without so much as waiting to see what 
would come of the invasion, hastened to secure his own safety by 
immediate submission to the Souba: to whom he sent an embassy, 
assuring him that he was his faithful and very obedient servant. But 
Tirumala was by no means prepared to follow this example. He saw 
no reason to swerve from the line of policy which he had marked 
out for himself: and resolved, since the Tanjorean had gone over to 
the enemy, to cause a diversion by inducing Idal Kh&n, the Souba of 
the Dekkan, to join him in defending Gingi. An embassy to this 
prince was so far successful as to procure the dispatch, of 17,000 /' 
cavalry to the assistance ofTip^a jomedthe force with30,000 

of his own infantn^^ delay marched to the relief of 

Gingi. He h^'J^dly reached that fortress however, when to his 
rageand^r^id^ion the General in command of his allies went over 
wthe enemy with his whole force; and commenced to besiege the 
town which he had been sent to defend. 

Tirumala was thus placed in a position of great difficulty and 
danger; but fortunately for him some of the adherents of the Nara- 
singa had been levying troops and causing disturbances in ,the 
northern parts of his lost dominions; and in consequence of this'the 
Souba of Golkonda was compelled to fall back, and relinquish the 
personal conduct of the siege. Upon this the Madura troops entered 13 * 
Gingi; and as the place was not only very strong by nature, but 
admirably fortified, numerously garrisoned, and furnished with 
abundance of artillery, ammunition, and military stores of all kinds, 
as well as with provisions sufficient for a siege of considerable dura¬ 
tion, there appeared to be no possibility of the enemy either taking 
it by assault or starving out its defenders. In these circumstances 
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Tirumala was beginning to hope that the treachery of his allies 
would after all do him but little harm: when a most unexpected 
event upset all his calculations, and reduced him in a moment to the 
greatest straits. His soldiers, being men of different castes and 
religions from those of the soldiers of Gingi, quarrelled with them 
daily; and at last their animosity grew so violent that a general 
riot took place; in the midst of which the gates of the fortress were 
thrown open to the enemy, and the richest city in South India was 
taken almost without resistance, and given up to pillage. The 
booty was enormous. Gold and silver in large quantities, and heaps 
of rare pearls, and precious stones of large size and of the finest 
water, rewarded the patience of the besiegers; and at the same 
time incited them to fresh conquests and more extensive invasions. 

Tirumala retreated in dismay to Madura, and shut himself up in 
Ms fortress, awaiting with anxiety the progress of events: but 
hoping that at all events Madura was too far from the enemy to invite 
attack. In this however he was mistaken. Flushed with victory, 
the Mahometans soon burst upon Tanjore, wbieh offered no resist¬ 
ance: and thence they came on to Madura, spreading ruin and 
desolation over the whole face of the country. At this juncture 
Tirumala’s courage forsook him, or treachery amongst his people 
compelled Mm to act in opposition to Ms judgment; and he igno- 
miniously yielded up his kingdom to the enemy without a struggle. 
A large sum of money was paid over to the Mahometan General on 
the spot, and a yearly tribute was agreed upon: and thus, without a 
drop of blood having been spilt in battle, Madura became a depen¬ 
dency of Vijayapfir. After this the Mahometans marched off to 
their own country, laden with spoil: and Tirumala was left to 
reflect at Ms leisure upon the downfal of all Ms hopes and aspira¬ 
tions, and the eternal disgrace to which he had been subjected. 
Whatever may have been the nature of his reflections on this occa¬ 
sion, it is certain that they were productive of no good. The Jesuit 
writer in whose letter the foregoing events are recorded observes 
’IShat instead of combining together as they ought against the Maho¬ 
metans, the N&yakkans of Tanjore and Madura seemed resolved to 
revenge themselves for their misfortunes by inflicting the most 
horrible sufferings on their own subjects. His words disclose so 
remarkable a state of things that I cannot but quote them. He 
says, the Hayakkans “ He penserent qu’& tourmenter leurs propres 
cc sujets, que leur imprudence et leur lachetd avaient deja livres aux 
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“horreurs cle linvasion ennemie. Lear orgueil sembla se consoler 
“des humiliations et des bassesses qui les avaient deshonore's, en 
“ appesantissant le jong de leur despotisme surleurs peuples. Les 
“ concussions et les spoliations recommencerent avee une telle cruaute 
“ qu’elles firent universellement regretter la domination des Mogois ” 

Whilst they were thus occupied, the Narasinga took advantage of 
an opportunity which presented itself, to re-enter his own country 
and once more try the fortune of war. With the assistance of an 
army of Mysoreans he contrived to regain possession of a portion of 
his dominions, and to defeat a Goikonda army in a pitched battle. 
This success led to others; and there seemed to he a fair prospect of 
the ancient empire being re-established, though within narrower 
limits; when Tirumala, with incredible folly, again entered into an 
alliance with the Mahometans, and throwing open to them the 
southern passage of the ghauts, invited them to invade Mysore. 
TTis proposal was listened to; Mysore was invaded; and a general 
war ensued, which resulted in the final destruction of the re-born 
Empire, and the humbling of Mysore. However on returning in 
triumph from that country the Mahometans came down to Madura, 
and levied an enormous tribute from their humble friend; and then 
moving on to Tanjore, treated its Nayakkan in a like manner. 

So far therefore from gaining anything by these measures, Tiru¬ 
mala found himself considerably poorer and weaker than he was 
before. And not only had he ruined the Emperor, who alone could 
save him from the relentless Mahometans, who had by this tbe\ 
become periodical invaders of his country; but he had'-alsojaade an 
implacable foe of the R&ja of Mysore, who would no doubt have 
gladly joined him in withstanding the common enemy, had Tirumala 
only been wise enough to make him Iris friejad. But he was not wise 
enough to do this: and now a new danger was added to the old. The 
Raja of Mysore, thirsting for vengeance on account of the sufferings 
to which he had been exposed by Tirumala’s unpatriotic and 
treacherous behaviour, declared war against Madura; and sent a 
large army to seize and occupy the rich province of Sattiyamangalam. ’ 
The reduction of this country having been effected with the greatest 
ease, the Mysorean General resolved to attack Madura itself; and 
without waiting for permission from his master, marched rapidly 
upon Tirumala’s capital: and so sudden was the movement, that the 
King found himself utterly unprepared for the emergency. There, 
was no time to call out the Poligars; the household troops were 
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wholly unequal to tlie task of repelling the invaders; and Tirumala 
being ill at the time, and no longer a young man, lost his wits and 
was reduced to a state of despair. However he sent off an express 
to the Sethupati to march at once to his assistance; and in order 
to show unmistakeably the desperate plight in which he found himself 
to be, so worded the despatch as to make it appear to he sent by 
the Queen, and not by himself. The Sethupati gallantly obeyed the 
call; assembled 25,000 men without a moment’s delay; and sudden¬ 
ly marching them up between the walls of Madura and the camp of 
the enemy, proclaimed to the King that for the present at all events he 
was safe. Recovering his courage Tirumala thereupon collected 35,000 
of the royal troops; and having effected a junction with the Marava 
army, offered the enemy battle. But the Mysorean commander did 
not feel himself strong enough to risk a general engagement: and so 
attempted to gain time, hoping that some expected reinforcements 
would make their appearance; and also hoping that he might be able 
to seduce Tirumala’s General, a crafty Brfihinan, by the offer of a 
handsome bribe. The latter expectation was realized : and although 
superior in numbers, the Madura army was for some time pre¬ 
vented from closing with the enemy. But the Maravans were under 
no such control; and after raising a cry of treason, and thrusting 
the traitor into prison, fell on the Mysorean army with great fury 
and after a sharp encounter put them to the rout. 

The enemy fell back upon a fortress, probably Dindigul, for they 
would scarcely have ventured to leave so strong a fort in the hands 
of the King, when advancing against his capital; and there awaited 
the coming of fresh troops. In the course of a few days the Myso¬ 
rean received a reinforcement of about 20,000 men; and relying on 
this addition to his strength, offered battle. Upon this a sanguinary 
engagement took place, resulting in the tot&l defeat of the invaders, 
after a loss on either side of nearly 12,000 killed. The Mysorean 
therefore fled hack through the ghauts in great disorder: and Madura 
was once more free from danger. 

Tirumala was so well pleased with the courage and conduct of the 
Sethupati, that he determined to reward it in a right princely fashion. 
He bestowed on him all kinds of valuable presents; and gave him 
the title of Tirumala Sethupati, and also that of Protector of the 
Queen’s tali, because he had rescued her husband from danger. He 
also gave him the privilege of using the lion-faced palanquin pecu¬ 
liar to the royal house of Madura; relieved him for ever from the 

s 
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duty of paying tribute; and added to his dominions the large villages 
of Tiruppuvanam, Tiruchuli, and Pallimadam. The dependency, 
thus enlarged, was of very considerable extent; and capable in those 
days of wielding a notable influence over the politics of Southern 
India. And it would seem to be doubtful at first sight whether 
Tirumala and his father exercised a sound discretion in gradually 
raising up so powerful a neighbour, in the room of a humble and 
comparatively feeble vassal. But perhaps the Setliupati 5 s exalta¬ 
tion was unavoidable. For his fidelity had been of late years most 
remarkable, and he had rendered invaluable service on more than one 
occasion. Once he had repelled an incursion of Mahometans, headed 
by a leader of the name of Khub (? Kutb) Kh&n; in return for 
which he was honored with the title of “ he who propped up the 
kingdom,” and also received permission to celebrate the a nine 
nights' festival” in his own capital, and with the same pomp and 
magnificence with which it was celebrated at Madura. Then at a 
later period he had stamped out a formidable rebellion. For some 
reason which cannot now he discovered the powerful Poligar of 
Ettiyapuram in the Tinnevelly District put himself at the head of a 
confederation of Poligars, and took tip arms against the King : and 
the Sethupati, being the chief of all the Poligars, was entrusted with 
the duty of quelling the rebellion and performed it most satisfacto¬ 
rily. The leader of the rebels was put to death, and the others 
severely punished ; and in a few months tranquillity was completely 
restored. And for this service he was given a large slice of land in 
the neighbourhood of Man&rkovil in the Tinnevelly country, saddled 
with the trifling responsibility of protecting its pearl-fishery, which 
yielded considerable sums of money to the royal treasury. Rag’hu- 
n&t’ha Tevan was therefore a most trusty vassal and well deserved 
the rewards and honors that were heaped upon him. Nor did he 
ever give his lord occasion to repent having placed so much 
confidence in him. He continued for many years to reign quietly at 
Rarnnad, abstaining from all intrigue, and occupying himself with 
the improvement of his country. Amongst other things, he built a 
village at Rameshwara, to which R&xnappayya had made access 
practicable by the construction of his permanent causeway during 
the war with the Dalavay: and from this circumstance he took the 
title of a the master of R&m&shwara ” 

The Mysoreans having been completely defeated and driven out 
of the country, Tirumala’s spirit began to revive: and he now 
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yearned for revenge. Not only had he been very much frightened, and 
his country devastated by the enemy: but the invasion had been 
characterized by circumstances of ferocity and brutality such as, even 
in those unhappy times, had been rarely equalled and perhaps never 
surpassed. Acting under the direct orders of the Raja of Mysore, 
the invaders had cut oil the noses of all their prisoners, and sent 
them in sacks to Seringapatam as glorious trophies. Not only was 
this barbarity practised in the case of combatants, though that had 
been sufficiently atrocious: hut old and feeble men, tender women, 
even young children, all in fact who had the misfortune to fall into 
the clutches of these monsters, were treated in the same inhuman 
fashion; and the whole country was filled with the groans and 
curses of those who besides being horribly mutilated, had been ever¬ 
lastingly disgraced in the eyes of every Hindu. Tirumala resolved 
therefore to retaliate, and having called before him his younger 
brother, prince Kumara Muttu, ordered him to collect a large body 
of troops, and invade and devastate Mysore, adding at the same 
time that he expected him to treat the Raja in the same maimer as 
the Raja had treated his poor subjects. 

In obedience to these orders Kum&ra Muttu speedily put himself 
at the head of a large army; and marching to Dindigul, was there 
joined by Rang’hana Nayakkan and the eighteen Poligars. Losing no 
time by unnecessary delays, he broke up his camp; and marching 
day and night in the direction of the enemy, who had heard of his 
approach, contrived to fall on him unawares and defeated him with 
great loss. After this several fortresses opened their gates to him, 
and were occupied and garrisoned : and he was able after a few days 
to attack the enemy’s capital It does not appear whether or no 
Seringapatam was taken by storm. But by some means the B&ja 
was taken prisoner, and Kum&ra Muttu had the supreme pleasure of 
cutting off 1 the barbarian’s nose, and sending it to Madura with those 
of thousands of prisoners to delight Tirumaia’s eyes. 

This bloody war, which was always spoken of as the “ hunt for 
noses,” was thus brought to a close in 1659 : and Kumara Muttu 
was about to march home in triumph, when he heard the unexpected 
news of the King’s death. After a most eventful reign of six and 
thirty years Tirumala had died in his capital, when between 60 and 
70 years of age. 

The actual cause of Tirumaia’s death is not recorded in any work 
that I have come across: but there exist some curious and interesting 
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traditions touching its circumstances. One of them is to the follow¬ 
ing effect. Tirumala persistently showed great favor to a pre¬ 
tended Gnyani or sage, who was really a Christian Missionary in 
disguise. This teacher at last gained so extraordinary an ascendancy 
over the King’s mind, that he almost if not quite converted him to 
Christianity; and the King began to refuse to spend any more money 
in building temples and performing acts of religious charity. The 
Br&limans were greatly enraged at this; and determined to murder 
him. Accordingly two or three of them, headed by a Bhcdtan or 
officiating priest of the temple named Kula S’Mkhara, went to the 
King and informed him with much mystery that they had discovered 
a secret treasure-house in a vault under the great Pagoda of Min&k- 
shi; and that if he would go with them they would point it out to 
him. They added, at the same time, that it would be necessary for 
him to go without any attendants. Tirumala had not the slightest 
suspicion of foul play and went with them at once. He was 
admitted into the vault; a large stone which closed its entrance 
was immediately fastened down; and the unfortunate man was lefir^ 
to perish miserably by starvation. The Brahmans then gave out 
that Tirumala had been translated to heaven by the goddess Min&k- 
shi, while worshipping in the Pagoda; and forthwith proceeded to 
crown his son. This tradition seems at first sight very childish and 
incredible. But the more closely it is examined and analysed, the 
more reasonable and trustworthy will it appear: and it is assuredly 
deserving of attention. In the first place, the Brahmans would 
never allow their crime to become matter of history if they could 
possibly help it: and hence the silence of the native manuscripts 
on this point. In the next place it is known for certain that 
Robert de Kobilibus founded an important mission in the town of 
Madura in Tmimala’s reign; and during many years of labor made 
a very considerable number of converts with the direct countenance 
and assistance of the King. We also know that he was obliged to 
leave Madura and go to a distant part of India in 1651, and that 
his mission suddenly declined and almost died out soon afterwards; 
and a persecution ensued, which resulted a few years later in the 
martyrdom of John de Britto. Then again, Robert de Mobilibus 
always professed to be a high-caste Brahman from Rome: and always 
dressed and. lived up to that character. Lastly the alleged mode of 
ler was not only one of the few modes in which Br&hmans 
^ could consaenricmsly commit that crime, bring one which would 
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cause no blood to flow, no immediate "and obvious pollution : it also 
enabled the Brahmans to gull the populace with the story of the 
victim’s translation. 

Another story is to the effect that Tirumala had an intrigue with 
the wife of a B’hccttan , and used to visit her secretly at night. 
Walking home in the dark after one of his interviews with her, he 
fell into an unprotected well in the Bhattan’s garden and was 
drowned. The Bhattan was terribly frightened when he discovered 
what had happened: and to avoid suspicion, immediately filled in 
the well with earth. He then told some of the leading Brahmans 
what he had done; and they gave out that the goddess had trans¬ 
lated her favorite. 

Other and more improbable traditions are in existence: but the 
two I have narrated are those most commonly heard. With regard 
to the credibility of the latter of the two accounts above given, it 
is of course open to the observation that it looks like a story 
cleverly concocted by the Br&hmans after the true story, whatever 
it was, had got into circulation; and that its very existence adds to 
a certain extent to the probability of the truth of the former. 
But on the other hand, it seems reasonable to suppose that if Tiru¬ 
mala was murdered by Br&hmans enraged at his Christian procli¬ 
vities, the fact could not have escaped the knowledge of the Jesuits 
living in the country at the time; and that knowing the fact, they 
would have recorded it in their letters; whereas so far from recording 
any thing to this effect, they incidentally observe that Tirumala never 
was converted, but died as he had lived an impenitent sinner. And as 
I know of no sufficient grounds for supposing, as some have supposed, 
that in saying this the Jesuits were guilty of a wilful and artful 
falsehood, it seems to me that we must believe that their statement 
to be strictly true; and that Tirumala was not converted: and if he 
was not actually converted, why should he be murdered after reign¬ 
ing thirty-six years, and eight years after Robert de ISTobilibus left 
Madura ? 

The only passage apparently in which Tirumala’s death is spoken 
of by a Jesuit writer is one which occurs in a letter written just 
after it took place, by Eafifer Proenza, and dated Trichinopoly 
1659. It seems to hint at a sudden death: but certainly not at a 
murder. However it will be well to quote it, particularly as it 
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sives the 'writer’s view of Tirumala’s character. The passage is as 
follows:— 

« Tiroumalei-Nayaken n’eut pas le temps de jouir de cette victoire; 

‘ il fut appele a rendre compte a Dieu des mans que sa perfide 
politique avait attires sur son peuple et sur les royaumes voisins. 
“ II mourut a l’&ge de soixante-quinze ans, aprfes trente annees deregne. 
" On ne peut lui refuser de grandes quality; mais il en ternit la 
“ gloire vers la fin de sa vie par des vices et des folies que rien ne 
“ saurait justifier. Son r&gne fut illustrd par des ouvrages d’une 
“ magnificence vraiment royale; de ce nombre sont la pagode de 
“ Madurd, quelques Edifices publics, et surtout le palais royal dont 
“ les proportions colossales et la hardiesse etonnante rappellent les 
“ anciens monuments de Thebes. Il aimait et protegeait la religion 
“ chretienne dont il reconnaissait l’excellenee; mais il n’eut jamais 
“ le courage d’aceepter les consequences de sa conviction. Le plus 
“ grand obstacle a sa conversion vint de ses deux cents femmes, dont 
“ les plus distinguees furent brfil4es sur son bucher, selon la coutume 
“ baxbare de ces nations.” 

It should perhaps be observed in concluding this account of Tiru- 
mala, that it is supposed by certain natives of Madura that his title 
Sevari, which is so commonly adopted by native Christians, points 
to the fact of his conversion. But a Pundit whom I questioned 
about this circumstance was of opinion that it was no evidence for 
or against the fact of Tirumala’s conversion; inasmuch as Sevari 
was the name of a certain god, and might well be adopted by an 
orthodox Hindu, though it certainly never was a common title 
amongst men of good castes. 
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CHAPTEB YU. 

Tirumala’s territories and forts.—The Government. — Modi¬ 
fication of its constitution.—Office of Dalcivdy ,— Villages. 
— Nadus.—The land revenue.—Division of the crop .— 
The Poligar’s share.—Wretched state of the ryot in 
Tanjore.—The crown lands, and what they yielded .— 
The tribute.—Imposts on land. — Taxes.—The pearl and 
conch-shell fisheries.—The total revenue. — Tirumala’s ex¬ 
penditure.—The Army.—The Civil Service.—The Church. 
—Public Works.—The Palace.—The Vasanta-mantapam. 
—The Teppa-kidam.—The Rdycir-gdpuras.—The Tam- 
dkam. — Education.—The Madura University.—Police 
and Criminal Justice.—Civil Justice.—Large balances in 
the Treasury, and how they tvere spent.—The Zenana .— 
Large establishments.—Profuse expenditure of money .— 
Tirumala’s daily life.—Distribution of wealth.—The 
merchant’s chance.—State of the ryots.—Social condition 
of the people.—The extinction of the Ndyakkcm dynasty a 
blessing to the country. 

Aftek narrating the principal events 'which distinguished the reign 
of the greatest of the N&yakkans, it would be a most agreeable task 
to describe in this chapter with sufficient accuracy the mode of 
government practised by Tirumala Sevari; to roughly calculate his 
revenues, resources and establishments; to give an account of the 
buildings which he built; to draw in outline the prominent features 
of his social life, and of that of his nobles and the people over whom 
he ruled; and lastly, to give a general idea of the attainments and 
characters of the officers who served him: hut unhappily the neces¬ 
sary materials are almost wholly wanting; and as the letters and 
manuscripts hitherto'tnade use of throw hut a very dim light on all 
such matters as the above, I can only endeavour to string together 
a few facts bearing upon them which appear with some distinctness, 
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and present the aggregate as a connected and intelligible whole. In 
so doing I cannot of course vouch for the accuracy of all my conclu¬ 
sions ; and they must be taken for what they are worth. 

The several territories under the rule of Tirumala appear to 
have been the following, viz:—the Tinnevelly country; a portion of 
the Travancore; the Madura; the Dindigul; the Marava, or Ram- 
n&d and Sivagangei; the Kalla; the Puthu-kottei; the Manaparei; 
the Coimbatore; the Salem; and the Trichinopoly. The greater 
part of the lands constituting these several territories were held as 
military feuds by the Poligars. The Sethupati and the various chiefs 
subordinate to him did homage: but paid no tribute. The King of 
Travancore paid tribute but only when compelled. The kingdom 
was protected from invasion by forts built by the N&yakkans 
at the following places, viz:—Dindigul; Darapuram; Coimbatore ; 
Taneiya Nayakkaiis fort; Sattiyamangalam; Andiyur; Errode; 
K&ngeiyam fort; Vijayamangalam; Caroor; N&makal; Senda- 
mandaiam; Salem; Melur; Sankei-giri: Samapalli; K&veripum 
fort; Att&r; Anantagiri; Aravakuxiccbi; Mugalur; Sakkagiri; 
M&matti fort; and Sekamagiri. 

Tirumala s government appears to bave been a despotism of tbe 
purest kind, checked only by the fear of insurrection on the part of 
the people, and of rebellion on the part of his nobles and the more 
powerful of the officers who administered the affairs of the country 
under his orders. But this fear must have been both lively and 
ever present; and there are good grounds for supposing that Tiru¬ 
mala and the N&yakkans generally, seldom ventured to do deeds 
altogether repugnant to such ideas of justice and morality as their 
ignorant and obstinate subjects had inherited from countless genera¬ 
tions of ancestors. They doubtless both committed themselves, and 
permitted the commission by others of the greatest crimes: but there 
were nevertheless many things which they durst not attempt to do, 
and there existed a well-defined public opinion which it was never 
quite safe for them to insult. 

According to the Sathagam of Manavala N&r&yanan, a very popu¬ 
lar Tamil work, a Hindu King’s principal ministers, (perhaps it 
would be more correct to call them Heads of Departments,) were six 
in number, and had clearly distinguishable duljfes to perform: and no 
doubt his statement is to some extent applicable to the N&yakkan 
government. 
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The Mantri. —Tlie first of these six in order, if not in importance, 
was the Mantri or Chief Counsellor, whose "business was to aid the 
King by his advice in the general administration of the affairs of the 
kingdom. It was only after private consultation with him that the 
King ought to decide upon the advisability of declaring war or making 
peace; of imposing a new tax; of making a new law ; of undertak¬ 
ing a great public work; and in fact upon every question of moment. 
He was or ought to be the great repository of official precedents and 
knowledge; and directly responsible for all blunders and mishaps. 
It does not appear from the Sathagam that he had any executive 
duties: and probably he was strictly speaking nothing more than 
an adviser, in whose wisdom and honesty the King was accustomed 
to place grdat confidence. 

The Dalakartan was the commander of the troops in the capital; 
and had no other duty than that of conquering the King’s enemies, 
domestic and foreign. 

The Prad&ni was the minister of finance, and was entrusted with 
the collection of the revenues, and the entire internal administration 
of the country. 

The Ray as am was the King’s confidential secretary; and his busi¬ 
ness was to draft correspondence; prepare grants and orders; 
remember precedents; and keep notes of all important transactions. 
His duties were of a high order: and bis position ratber exalted. 

The Kanakkan or accountant, was responsible for the correctness 
of all accounts touching the expenditure and receipt of revenue. 
His office was highly important, and considered to be very honor¬ 
able. It was a common saying that he must keep his account as 
true as the sun; or even if the sun should happen to rise in the 
west, his account must not vary.” 

The Stfhdndpati or ambassador represented the King his master in 
foreign Courts. He resided ordinarily at head-quarters, but was 
sent abroad whenever his services seemed to be required. He needed 
to be a good observer, fluent of speech, ever ready with a lie, and 
well acquainted with the politics, peculiarities, customs, and etiquette 
of the various countries, with the rulers of which the King had 
dealings. 

These six are the only ministers mentioned by the author of the 
Sathagam, and they sufficed perhaps in early times for the govern- 
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ment of ordinary Hindu kingdoms : but in Tirumalas time a much 
more extensive establishment was employed, and it was very different¬ 
ly constituted. Great changes had been carried out by Arya N&yaga, 
when he first came to Madura: and as he remained in power for so many 
years, the system which he established had in all probability become 
fixed and permanent. The most important of these changes was 
the abolition of the offices of Mantri and Dalakartan; and the sub¬ 
stitution in their place of that of a Dalavay, who was both prime 
minister and commander-in-chief of the King’s armies. 

The office of Dalakartan having been abolished, it became neces¬ 
sary to provide for the safety of the capital in the absence of Arya 
Nayaga ; and an officer styled “ the Dalakartan of the fort” seems 
to have been appointed to command the troops which* formed the 
garrison of Madura. In the course of time this officer began to 
superintend the police, and to perform other important duties : and 
before the commencement of the eighteenth century he had become 
a very powerful official; as is clearly shown by an inscription in # the 
granite doorway of the eastern tower of the great Pagoda, which tells 
us that in 1709 the Dalakartan of the fort had been engaged in 
putting down a serious disturbance within the town arising from the 
unjust taxation by the people of the Palace of certain Church lands. 
In order to restore quiet, he remitted the obnoxious tax; and granted 
to the injured parties an exemption from payment of a certain octroi 
duty on paddy coming into the fort; and also granted a piece of land 
to a certain family free of tax for ever. 

The commander of the fortress of Trichinopoly seems to have been 
vested with like powers within the limits of his jurisdiction. 

The Simei manyetkdrem appears to have been the Revenue officer 
in charge of the collections of the Madura province or country imme¬ 
diately attached to the capital. There were doubtless other officers 
of equal or nearly equal rank in charge of the Trichinopoly and other 
provinces, but I do not happen to have come across any reference to 
them. 

Then there was the Collector of customs; an official who no doubt 
had ample opportunities of amassing wealth, and enjoyed considerable 
influence. 

Another and much higher official was the Administrator or Gover¬ 
nor of the Tinnevelly country. When the King lived in Madura, it 
was highly necessary to place a man of ability in charge of the 
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Southern Province, and vest him with large powers : and it "became 
still more necessary to do this when Trichinopoly was made the 
capital. The manuscript translated by Mr. Taylor in the O. H. MSS. 
3tyled “ the reign of Ranga-Krishna-Nkyakkan” shows clearly how 
great was the authority exercised by this officer, and how sumptuous 
the style in which he lived. 

Next in importance to the Governor of the Tinnevelly country 
was the Governor of the rich province of Sattiyamangalam: and after 
him came the governors of less important tracts attached to the King's 
government, who were probably the Dalakartans of the principal 
royal forts. 

The Officer in charge of the great Palace probably enjoyed con¬ 
siderable power and influence; but nothing certain can be gathered 
with regard to the duties of his office. 

Lastly, there were the officers who exercised revenue and magis¬ 
terial jurisdiction over more or less extensive tracts of country, which 
formed the territory immediately administered by the Kings servants. 
Amald&rs and other subordinate officials were first appointed by the 
Mahometans, and belong altogether to their system of government: 
but there seems to be some evidence going to show that those offices 
existed under the Nayakkans. ‘ 

Thus the King employed ministers, secretaries and high officials 
other than those mentioned in the Sathagam ; whilst on the other 
hand some of the Nayakkans considered it unnecessary to maintain 
the customary staff, and sometimes two or more offices were rolled 
into one and conferred on the same individual. For instance, Arya 
Nayaga was appointed both Dalakartan and Mantri. It seems pro¬ 
bable, by the way, that the office of Mantri declined in importance at 
a comparatively early period; and if it survived, was quite a sinecure 
in the time of Tirumala and his successors. This can be well accounted 
for on the hypothesis that, having no executive duties, the Mantri 
seldom had any real power; and was liable to be thrust altogether 
on one side, if personally disliked by the King or by one of the 
more powerful ministers. 

The system of revenue administration in vogue in the time of 
Tirumala appears to have been the following. The kingdom consisted, 
as the Collectorate now consists, of an aggregate of villages or town¬ 
ships or munioiphi, each of which had its own unchangeable boun- 
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daries, and was peopled hy an isolated community whose local affairs 
were regulated by hereditary head-men or chiefs. Each of them 
possessed its own magistrate, revenue officers, policemen, and other 
functionaries; and as far as its social and municipal well-being was 
concerned, was quite independent of the King’s government except 
in times of invasion. And even in such times it could protect itself 
to a certain extent, if sufficiently large to contain a town and fort, or 
even a space protected by a mud wall. 

The villages varied infinitely in size and importance, and were 
differently denominated according as they contained many or few 
houses and inhabitants. Then again they were differently styled 
according as their inhabitants were Br&hmans or non-Brahmans, 
Tamils or foreigners. Thus a considerable village occupied by Telugus 
or Kanarese was usually called an ur; a small Kalla village a patti 
or kuricchi; a fortified village bore the title of Jcottei; a village rich 
in rice-lands and belonging to Brahmans sometimes bore that of 
mangalam; while ordinary Tamil villages were gramas or leudis . 

In order to facilitate the collection of revenue from these several 
villages, they were grouped together in groups more or less numer¬ 
ous according to circumstances, and formed into territorial divisions 
more or less extensive, over each of which was placed an adminis¬ 
trative officer vested with large powers whose chief duty was to 
control the headmen. 

These territorial divisions, like the villages, were differently 
denominated in different parts of the country; and like them varied 
most considerably in extent and importance. In the Marava country 
a collection of a few villages for administrative purposes was termed 
a mdhdnam. The Kalians called their districts nddus. And the 
district or county immediately attached to the capital was known in 
early times as the “excellent ncidu of Mad’hura.” Whether th^ 
Vellalans and cultivating castes generally used the term nddu, I have^ 
been unable to discover; but it seems probable, looking to the signa¬ 
tures to Kfin Pandya’s inscription (see ante pages 59 and 60,) that 
many of them did use it. At the same time it is by no means certain 
that the term nddu, as applied to a county or district, had not fallen 
into disuse before Tirumala mounted the throne. An inscription of 
bis time shows that the largest divisions of the kingdom proper were 
called simeis ; and I have not come across the word nddw in any 
writing referring to modem times except in connection with Kalla 
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affairs. Very possibly it bad come to mean a much smaller division, 
consisting only of a few villages : and if so, the fact of its significa¬ 
tion being altered would account for tbe fact that tbe word ndttdn- 
meikdran, which means properly the ruler of a nadu, is now used 
and has apparently been used for a long time in the sense of head of 
a single village, or at the most of two or three connected villages with 
their hamlets and dependencies. 

These divisions having been made, the collection of the revenue 
was easily effected. The revenue officers of the villages, who were 
styled in the Marava and Kalla districts ambalaledrans , and in ordi¬ 
nary Tamil districts manyaJcdrans , collected the King’s taxes from 
the villagers through their accountants the Tcanakku-jpilleis , and 
remitted the collections to the officers in charge of ndduus, stmeis and 
mdM/nmm ; and these officers accounted for them to the Praddni or 
minister of finance. 

The royal revenues appear to have been derived for the most part 
from the land, and collected as a rule in kind; the produce of the 
lands of each village being divided between the ryots or tenant- 
farmers who cultivated them and the King, who was generally speak¬ 
ing the sole landlord of all lands not granted in perpetuity to Poligars 
and other nobles, or to Br&hmans, Churches, and charitable institu¬ 
tions. The proportion of produce which the ryots enjoyed depended 
in a great measure on two things, the rapacity of the King’s superior 
collectors, and the power of deceiving those collectors possessed by the 
petty local officials: hut the theory on which the collections were 
made seems to have been that he was entitled to exactly half of the 
gross out-turn, and in some instances he was so fortunate as to obtain 
his moiety. 

As it is still obstinately taken for granted by many people that in 
the good old times and under purely Hindu governments, the culti¬ 
vator of the soil usually enjoyed from three-fourths to nine-tenths of 
the produce raised by him, it will be well to preclude the possibility 
of this mistake being hereafter made with respect to what used to be 
the Madura country by quoting an extract from a letter of a Jesuit, 
Father Vico, dated Madura, 30th August 1611, in which the proprie¬ 
tary rights of the ryots or tenant-farmers are defined with remark¬ 
able precision and clearness. The passage runs as follows:— 

“ Le roi ou grand Nayaker de Madurd n’a que peu de domaines qui 
“ dependent immediatement de lui, cest a dire qui soient sa propridte 
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« (car dans ce pays les grands sont seuls proprietaires et les penplcs 
“ ne sont que leurs fermiers); toutes les autres terres sont les domaines 
d'une foule de petits princes on seigneurs tributaires; ces derniers 
" ont, cliacun dans leur domaine la pleine administration de la police 
“ et de la justice, si toutefois justice il y a; ils levent les contributions, 

“ qui compreiment au moins la moitid du produit des terres; ils en 
“ font trois parts, dont la premiere est r&servde comme tribut au grand 
“ Nayaker, la seconde est employee a soudoyer les troupes que le 
“ seigneur doit ltd fourrdr en cas de guerre, la troisieme appartient au 
“ seigneur. Le grand ISTayaker de Madurd, ainsi que ceux de Tanjaour 
“ et de Gingi, sont eux-memes tributaires du Bisnagar, a qui ils paient 
“ ou doivent payer chaeun un tribut annuel de six a dix millions de 
“ francs. Mais ils ne sont pas exacts a s’en acquitter, son vent ils dif- 
“ ferent, quelquefois meme ils refusent avec insolence; alors le Bis- 
“ nagar arrive ou envoie un de ses generaux, a la tete de cent mille 
“ hommes pour se faire payer tous les arrierds avec les intdrets, et 
u dans ces cas, qui sont frdquents, cest encore le pauvre peuple qui 
expie la faute de ses princes; tout le pays est ddvastd, et les popula- 
<c tions sont pillees ou massacr^es.” 

Probably there does not now exist a clearer memorial than this of 
the rights and position enjoyed by Hindu ryots under Hindu govern¬ 
ments. And that the Jesuit did not make an erroneous statement, is 
clearly proved I think by the circumstance that when the British 
Government first began to make arrangements with the chiefs and 
nobles of South India, it adopted the system, which I suppose it may 
be presumed it found to prevail, of so calculating the tribute payable 
by each noble and chief as to allow him exactly one-third of the 
moiety of the gross produce of the lands possessed by him, whilst it 
retained for its own use the remaining two-thirds, and gave the other 
moiety to the ryots. As the chief or noble was relieved for ever by 
the British Government from the duty of keeping the King's peace* 
and providing troops for the defence of the country, the third part 
of the Governmental share or moiety, which under Hindu govern¬ 
ments went to meet the charges incurred in the performance of those 
duties, was taken from him as a matter of course; and thus it has 
come about that, as far as his pecuniary interests are concerned, the 
Pohgar or Zamind&r of to-day stands ordinarily in much the same 
lotion as did his ancestor or predecessor two or three centuries ago. 
Moreover it would seem to be by no means improbable that those 



passages in ancient Hindi! -writings which are usually adduced to 
prove that the State demanded from the ryot no more than a tenth 
ora sixth of the crop, mean, if properly construed, that the State con¬ 
tented itself with taking so much for its civil expenses, whilst another 
portion went to the support of troops and the maintenance of peace, 
and yet another to the support of the proprietor, whoever he might 
be. And if so, the practice in the most ancient and excellent times 
was in perfect accord with that of later and degenerate ages. 

As stated above, the ryot was theoretically entitled to a moiety of 
the produce which he raised, and if fortunate, obtained his moiety. 
But it is perfectly clear that he was not always so fortunate, and was 
at times subjected to oppression of so grievous a kind that he was 
compelled to throw up his holding in despair, and emigrate to a more 
promising district or country. The following description of the 
deplorable condition of the ryot of 1683 in Tanjore, which is com¬ 
monly supposed to have afforded until quite recently a perfect 
example of a prosperous old-fashioned Hindu country, will doubtless 
startle a few admirers of by-gone times, and perhaps wring from them 
an admission that British moderation is a thing not altogether 
unknown in India. 

“ Le Tanjaour est au pouvoir d’Eeogi, a f exception de quelques 
“ provinces dont s’est empard le roi du Marava. Yoici en peu de 
“ traits un tableau de fadministration de ce pays. Ecogi prdleve les 
“ quatre cinquidmes de tous les produits. Ce n’est pas assez, au lieu 
“ d’accepter ces quatre cinquiemes en nature, il exige qu’on les lui 
“ paie en argent; et comme il a soin de fixer lui-meme le prix, bien 
“ au-dessus de celui que le propridtaire peut rdaliser, il rdsulte que la 
<f vente de la rdcolte entidre ne suffit point a payer les contributions. 
“ Les cultivateurs restent done sous le poids d une dette accablante, 
tc et spuvent ils sont obligds de prouver par des tortures barbares rim- 
“ puissance ou ils sont de s ? en acquitter. 

“ 11 vous sera difficile de concevoir une telle oppression, et cepen- 
“ dant je dois aj outer que la tyrannie est encore plus affreuse et plus 
“ rdvoltante dans le roy aume de Gingi. C est au reste tout ce que 
j'en dirai, car les expressions me manquent pour rendre tout ce 
“ quelle a d'horrible.” 

This passage was penned, it should be observed, by an eye-witness 
of the working of the system described, and by no less a personage 
than the illustrious John de Britto. It occurs in a letter dated 1683. 
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It appears from the passage quoted at page 150 that the crown 
lands formed but a small portion, of the "whole kingdom, and that by 
far the greater proportion of it was in the hands of the Poligars and 
petty chiefs; and one would be inclined to suppose therefore that 
the King’s revenue consisted for the most part of tribute paid to him 
by great proprietors. But on the other hand it seems probable that 
the crown lands afforded by far the more certain and productive 
source of income. Tribute was undoubtedly constantly withheld 
wholly or in part, whilst the payment of rent could by no means be 
avoided. And the crown lands must have been very considerably 
better situated as respects facilities of irrigation and carriage, than 
the high outlying lands of the tributaries, and were consequently far 
more valuable. 

It is perhaps not impossible to calculate roughly how much the 
crown lands actually yielded. Tirumala often granted large estates 
for the support of various religious institutions, apparently without 
materially impar-ing his resources; and it appears from a MS. trans¬ 
lated in the O. H. MSS. that on one occasion after repairing the 
great Pagoda from its centre to the Kapdli wall at an enormous 
expense, he endowed it with lands yielding annually no' less than 
forty-four thousand 'pons, or Rs. 88,000 * and at the same time granted 
a valuable village for the support of the Sfhdnikans or head Br&h- 
mans, and other servants of the Pagoda. And soon afterwards, it is 
stated, he spent five lacs of Pons or £100,000 on sacred ornaments, 
and buildings, and then granted lands yielding 12,000 Pons of revenue 
for the maintenance of the apartment in the Pagoda appropriated to 
the Goddess MinakshL There is but little reason to doubt the 
correctness of these figures ; and they show clearly how very large 
the king’s resources must have been. And Mr. Taylor believed 
that the recorder of the grant of lands yielding annually 44,000 
Pons furnished us at the same time with a clue by means of 
which we may fix with precision the total amount of the Madura 
revenues in Tirumala’s time; inasmuch as the words immediately 
preceding those showing the value of the lands granted are “ at the 
rate of one thousand per lac/’ and may he understood to show 
that the revenues amounted to one hundred times the value of the 
grant, namely 44,00,000 Pons per annum. But it seems to me that 
we may go even farther than this. The lands granted must have 
bom crown lands, under the King’s own management and altogether 
at his disposal, or they could not have been granted; and if 
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therefore the revenue yielded by them amounted, as stated, to one 
per cent., on the total revenues derived from the King's lands, the 
inference is that the lands intended were the crown lands, and that 
they yielded no less than 44,00,000 Pons, or £880,000. per annum. 

The amount of tribute paid into the royal treasury it is, I believe,, 
impossible to calculate with anything like precision. In 1742 the 
Hindighl district, which then consisted of some twenty pMeiyams, is 
said to have yielded in round numbers about Rs. 8,50,000 per annum, 
which gives an average of Rs. 17,500 for each paleiyam; and 
supposing that all the seventy-two pMeiyams yielded a like average, 
the total revenue derived from them would amount to Rs. 12,60,000. 
But in 1742 the Dindigul province was in a very unsettled and 
unproductive state, and it may probably be assumed that it yielded 
at least half as much again to Tirumala as it did to the Mahrattas. 
Assuming this to have been so, and calculating as before, we arrive 
at a gross tribute of Rs. 18,90,000, or £189,000 per annum. There 
is nothing to show how much was ordinarily paid by the Sethupati, 
and from time to time by the King of Travancore. But this is immate¬ 
rial, as Tirumala relieved the former from paying tribute, and the 
latter never could have paid very much. 

The two principal sources of revenue, the land-tax and tribute, 
having been glanced at, we must now pass on to the consideration of 
the minor sources. These were very numerous and probably very 
oppressive : but few of them were very productive. 

Besides the land-tax proper there were several kinds of arbitrary 
imposts on land, the names and descriptions of which it is impossible 
for me to give with any fulness. One of the most curious was the 
Er-vinei or plough-tax, subject to which owners of land were 
compelled to furnish the King gratis with laborers, whenever 
required, at the rate of one for each plough in their possession. 

The ferry-boat tax seems to have been assessed on the cultivated 
land® of each village in order to provide funds for the maintenance 
of the royal ferry-boats, by means of which travellers were enabled 
to cross the rivers of the country when swollen with rains, safely and 
free of charge. As bridges were unknown in those days, and moun¬ 
tain torrents were everywhere very numerous, the necessity of a tax 
of this kind is intelligible. 

As the State took upon itself the duty of protecting the crops 
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grown in each particular field, a watching tax (K&vali-varL) was 
assessed on each village at the rate of so much per acre of land, in 
order to provide remuneration for governmental watchers. 

Immense numbers of men were required to drag along the gigantic 
cars of the gods on holy days; and accordingly each village had to 
provide a certain number of men for this service, which was called 
the ter-nliyam or car service. 

There seem to have been many petty taxes on land of a like nature; 
rendered necessary all of them by the paternal government of the 
time doing for the people habitually and as a matter of course 
everything that affected the interests of more than a single village. 
Next, every kind of art and profession was taxed. * Every weavers 
loom paid so much per annum; and every ironsmelter s furnace; 
every oil-mill; every retail shop; every house occupied by an 
artificer; and every indigo vat. Every collector of wild honey 
was taxed; every maker and seller of clarified butter; every 
owner of carriage bullocks. Even stones in the beds of rivers 
used by washermen to beat clothes on, paid a small tax. In the 
towns there were octroi duties" on grain and other commodities 
brought through the gates. And lastly there were the customs,\ 
chiefly land customs with regard to the particulars of which I can 
find no information. These petty taxes appear to have been collected 
in money, and the octroi duty on paddy was in 1709 one fanam on 
every eight pothis of paddy, or about 2 J pence for 400 lbs. 

Another and productive source of revenue was the great pearl- 
fishery, which was carried on annually along the whole coast from 
Cape Comorin to the island of P&mbam. A rough idea of its value 
to the King may be formed from a statement in a Jesuit letter of 
the year 1700 which describes the fishery, to the effect that the 
Dutch used to grant licenses to fish for pearls to all applicants at a 
uniform rate of about 60 Ecus for each vessel employed in the fishery; 
and that sometimes as many as 6 and 700 vessels were so employed. 
The net sum realized must therefore have been about 36,000 Ecus. 
And it was realized from the fishery along the Tinnevelly coast only; 
the R&mnad coast being then fished by the Sethupati, to whom it 
belonged. 

And the conch-shell fishery must also have produced a considerable 
revenue, if as seems probable the King enjoyed the monopoly of it. 
The conch-shells were found in great abundance all along the coast. 



of a large size and brilliant white color; and were exported to 
Bengal and other countries, where they were highly prized as 
materials for bracelets and other manufactured articles. And the 
Sdlagrdmcts, the few shells which were occasionally found with volutes 
running from left to right instead of from right to left as is ordinarily 
the case, were believed owing to some superstition connected with 
an ancient legend to possess magical virtues, and always commanded 
fabulous prices. 

All the sources of revenue of which any record is known to exist 
have now been enumerated, and it only remains for me to compare 
with this revenue the tribute which was payable by the King to the 
Emperor of Vijayanagar, or the Narasinga. It appears from the letter 
of Father Yico quoted above that the N&yakkans of Madura, Tanjore 
and Gingi paid from six to ten millions of francs each: and assuming, 
as we may well assume, that he of Madura paid the largest sum, his 
tribute amounted to the respectable sum of £400,000. And suppos¬ 
ing that it was calculated at a third part of his revenue, in the same 
manner as the tribute of the Poligars was calculated, the gross revenue 
must have amounted to about £1,200,000, an amount which agrees 
very well with that which may be arrived at as follows, on the cal¬ 


culation above set forth, viz.:— 

Revenue from crown lands;?....... £880,000 

Ordinary tribute... £189,000 

Taxes, customs, royalties, &c.. £131,000 


Total.... £1,200,000 

The purchasing power or market value of this sum of money in 
Tirumala’s time may be calculated in the following manner. A Jesuit 
letter of 1713 shows that at that time " eight markdls or large mea¬ 
sures of excellent husked rice 55 could in ordinary seasons be bought 
for one fanam, and would keep a man in food for more than fifteen 
days. , Now the Marava mark&l contains, and doubtless contained 
when this letter was written, six small measures each of about two 
pounds weight; and a common fanam, the fanam which the con¬ 
text shows was intended, is equal to about Z\d. of our money. There¬ 
fore about ninety-six pounds of excellent husked rice could be bought 
for about 2JA Now in 1866 and the two or three years preceding it 
the average price of good rice was about twenty pounds for a Rupee. 
Consequently, whereas a penny bought some forty odd pounds of 
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'good rice at the commencement of the eighteenth century, it has been 
an equivalent for only five-sixths of a pound during the last few 
years: and whereas it was then sufficient to pay for one man’s labor 
for some ten or twelve days, it will not now pay for so much as half 
a day’s labor. In other words, the value of money has risen more 
than forty-fold; and Tirumala’s gross revenue of £1,200,000 was 
equivalent to a revenue of nearly fifty millions of pounds drawn at 
the present time. But then it must be remembered that this was 
at the best a nominal revenue, and was never folly collected in the 
very best of years. In a country possessing so variable a climate as 
Madura, the crops fail partly every year wholly in not a few years, 
and where they failed there were few or no collections. Then the 
Poligars used to fall into arrears, and either evade payment altogether 
by colluding with the ministers, or compromise matters by paying a 
portion only of what was due. Invasions, epidemics and famines were 
very common occurrences: and when they occurred, of course reduced 
the revenue to a minimum . As the collections were for the most 
part in kind, in plentiful years it was next to impossible to dispose 
of them, particularly in remote parts, and mildew, rot, and the tricks of 
officials greatly diminished their bulk when they were kept in store 
for any length of time. The pearl-fishery often failed wholly or in 
part. And lastly remissions oftfcr ihute and of all kinds of taxes were 
very frequently granted to flWbred individuals and corporations. 
Taking all these circumstances into consideration we cannot suppose 
that Tiramaia had the equivalent of fifty millions to disburse in any 
one year. But it must be allowed, I think, that his income was 
extraordinarily large; and that the N&yakkans understood the diffi¬ 
cult art of extracting money from their subjects far better than have 
any rulers that have succeeded them. 

The yearly expenditure incurred by Tirumala in providing for the 
requirements of Ms government cannot have been very great as will 
appear from a consideration of what those requirements were. His 
standing army was small and inexpensive. He had no navy. No 
salaries were paid to officials. The church was not a State establish¬ 
ment. The ordinary charges under the head of public works were 
moderate. The State had but little to do with education. The Police 
cost next to nothing. There were no judicial establishments. Pen¬ 
sioners were provided for by grants of land. The only really heavy 
item was one which might perhaps be denominated articles of luxury. 



The Army .—The defence of the country was provided for in the 
following manner. Every considerable town was fortified, garrisoned 
with regular troops, and furnished with artillery, trained elephants, 
and horses: and a Dalakartan or commanding officer was in charge 
of its defences and responsible for its safety. The capital was of 
course still better protected; and as we have seen before the seventy- 
two Poligars were bound to furnish troops for the defence of its 
bastions, whenever necessary. In order to perform this duty effectu¬ 
ally, and at the same time to maintain their dignity in a suitable 
manner, they used to keep up a kind of militia properly equipped for 
service and ready to march on any point at a moment’s notice. This 
militia was exceedingly numerous; in fact nearly aU the able-bodied 
ryots resident in the Poligar’s dominions were militiamen, and liable 
to be called out whenever there was danger of invasion or a prospect 
of foreign service. And besides the Poligars some of the nobles and 
courtiers who lived in the capital held large estates subject to military 
service, and maintained whole regiments of infantry and cavalry. 
Thus Herme-katti mentioned in page 117 as being a protector of the 
Christians, constantly maintained at Iris own proper expense a force 
consisting of 3,000 foot, 200 horse, and fifty elephants. 

For officers there were the Dalakartans of the towns, the Poligars 
and other nobles and their relatives^^xd a few soldiers of fortune 
who took to war as a profession: and over all was the DalavUy or 
commander-in-chief whose duties and position have been already 
discussed. Some of the Poligars were placed in authority over others, 
and in time of war were answerable for the good conduct at their 
subordinates. Thus the Sethupati was the chief of them all; and the 
Poligar of Dindigul is constantly spoken of as being the chief of 
eighteen Poligars, and occupied a most distinguished position in the 
time of Tirumala. In ordinary times this military organization was 
amply sufficient for all purposes. When the levying of troops was 
required, the Dalavay sent requisitions to such and such Poligars to 
furnish so many armed men within a certain time; the Poligars 
immediately sent round orders to the Dalakartans and head-men of 
their towns and villages; and on the day named, or soon afterwards, 
the levies were ready for service and in marching order. In times of 
pressing necessity the Sethupati and every great leader of men in the 
kingdom would be called to arms, and swarms of troops would hurry 
to the King’s assistance from every quarter. 
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The Kings armies were thus easily mobilized; and as the great 
majority of the soldiers were in times of peace ryots supporting them¬ 
selves and their families by the cultivation of lands granted to them 
free of rent on condition of service, and never received anything in 
the shape of pay except batta when on the march; the expense of 
maintaining them in efficiency was very trifling. On the other hand, 
armies so composed had necessarily no common purpose, no feeling of*** 
loyalty towards the person of the King, no knowledge of and no 
desire for war and its attendant glories. They were for the most part 
ill-disciplined though not altogether untrained, and were only kept 
in order so long as their leaders continued to be animated by a com¬ 
mon hope of plunder and personal advancement, or restrained by a 
common fear of the enemy or of the King’s vengeance. A jealous 
quarrel amongst the leading chiefs, or the retirement from the scene 
of action of one or two Poligars who fancied themselves slighted or 
ill-used, would be amply sufficient to break up a force in the presence 
of the enemy, perhaps in the very hour of success. Consequently,, 
however numerous might he the Kings battalions, however brave hit 
Generals and Officers, he could never for a single moment feel abso*, 
lately safe, or regard even the slightest indications of disaffection with * ■ 
indifference. This was a fatal obstacle in the way of Madura becom-r 
ing a first-rate Hindfi power, and ultimately as we shall see contri¬ 
buted not a little to the bringing about of her downfall. 

The Civil Service .—There does not appear to have been any regular 
civil service, nor any salaried staff of officials. I have no direct* 
authority for the statement, but I think I may venture to say that ‘ 
each of the heads of departments privately formed and supported as 
many assistants, secretaries and writers as he required to carry on 
the business of his department, and was directly responsible to the 
King for all their short-comings. And there can he no doubt, I think 
that the heads themselves received nothing in the shape of salary ^ 
but were from time to time rewarded with grants of land and pre¬ 
sents of money, when the King thought proper to mark his sense of 
their services. Thus it is recorded that on the occasion of a royal 
visit to Tinnevelly the Governor of the province received a grant of- 
five hundred Pagodas per diem. And another King is said to have $ 
given his Dalavay thirty thousand Pagodas, being pleased at the mode, 
in which the Dalav&y received him in his house. This irregular^ 
system of remuneration no doubt had its advantages, and tended 
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spur on willing servants to greater exertions: but on the other hand 
it led the unscrupulous and dishonest—and they were unhappily the 
great majority—to reimburse themselves by every kind of extortion 
and iniquity. The riches accumulated by illicit means were some¬ 
times 'enormous. The Dalav&y alluded to above appears to have 
been absolutely alarmed at the plethoric state of his coffers; and in 
order to prevent inquiries and possible punishment, after making a 
suitable provision for himself and his family, invited the King to his 
house and begged him to take what remained. What this amounted 
to may be imagined from the following description taken from the 
O. H. MSS. <c one-thousand trays made of rattan cane, tied together 
cc with leather thongs, had been prepared; on three hundred of which 
" were placed pagodas, mohurs, rupees, and fanams, each kind of 
“ money distinct; on three hundred other trays were placed many 
cf golden ornaments studded with gems ; and on the remaining four 
hundred trays were 'many most costly sacred dresses : the whole of 
<£ them were brought and placed before the king.” 

If the King was inclined to be angry at the proof of his Dalav&y’s 
villainy, his anger was disarmed by this clever ruse; and no part of 
the spoil was taken from the villain. On the contrary he was 
rewarded as stated above. 

The Church. —There was no regular State establishment: but there 
was an intimate and expensive connection of the State with the 
Church. The King habitually patronized and befriended Br&hmans, 
priests. Gurus, devotees and men belonging to the religious classes; 
* giving them liberal presents of money, food and clothing; conferring 
upon the more distinguished important and valuable posts; and fill¬ 
ing his palace -with such as were learned and clever. And the 
princely revenues of the Saiva and Vaishnava pagodas and religious 
institutions generally flowed almost exclusively from crown lands 
granted from time to time for their support. In return, Br&hmans, 
Gurus, priests, and devotees all flattered the King; helped him with 
their counsels ; and did their best to make him popular with his sub¬ 
jects. And as many of them were accustomed to constantly travel 
on duty over nearly all parts of the country; as they were almost the 
only persons in the kingdom at all conversant with the news of the 
day; and were at the same time much respected and trusted by the 
people at large, it is easy to see what immense power for good and 
evil they must have wielded, and how necessary it must have been 
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fox' tlie King to keep them always in good humour and in tolerably 
easy circumstances. 

The Hindu clergy of Tirumala’s time may perhaps be conveniently 
divided into two classes, the ornamental and the useful. The first 
class was composed of the Br&hmans who adopted a sacerdotal life, 
and served in temples, officiated at weddings and the like, and acted 
as augurs and interpreters of God’s will on occasions of importance. 
The second class consisted of the Gurus. These were the real work¬ 
ing clergy; and as a body stood in much the same relation to the lay 
population as the clergy in Spain or Italy stand at the present time; 
though with this difference, they belonged to vaiious sects and did 
not look up to one common superior. Their business was to enforce 
the observance of ceremonies; to maintain ancient usages and cus¬ 
toms ; to punish offenders against caste rules by fine, and even exclu¬ 
sion from caste if necessary ; to restore to penitents the privileges of 
caste communion; and lastly to instruct all who wished for instruction 
in religious truths. 

The Gums professed some of them the Saiva faith, some the Vaish- 
nava, some other forms of religion. For instance, Kobert de Nobilibus 
and Beschi were Gurus in every sense of the word. And as they did 
not profess a common faith, so also they did not belong to any one 
caste or nation. The Brahmans indeed claimed to be entitled to act 
as Gurus of every caste without exception; and affected to ignore the 
pretensions of all Gurus who did not belong to the one great caste : 
but this claim was rarely admitted, and almost every caste elected 
from amongst its members its own Guru or Gurus, who was or were * 
perfectly independent of Brahmaiiical authority and interference. In 
like manner each sect possessed its own great Gurus; and there were 
Gurus of districts and countries; and also Gurus who acted as private 
chaplains to great men. These superior Gurus were generally Brah¬ 
mans. One Guru was always the keeper of the King’s conscience, and 
enjoyed very great rank and power: indeed he was in many instances 
treated, by command of the King, with even greater respect and cere¬ 
mony than the King himself. An example of the extraordinary 
veneration with which this functionary was sometimes regarded, is 
to be found in a Jesuit letter of 1659, which states amongshoiher 
that every December the then N&yakkan of Tanjore usedto 
se his Guru to be carried several times round and romad the iown 
palanxpin borne by the ladies of M pre- 
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ceded by another palanquin containing the Guru’s slippers; and used 
to walk himself in front of the procession, swinging a censer and 
making repeated obeisances to his spiritual master. 

The Gurus as a body formed the highest class in society; but 
amongst themselves they varied infinitely in rank and authority. 
Those of the highest rank of all were the chief Pontiffs of the great 
sects, who corresponded to some extent with our Archbishops. 
Their authority over men of their own sects—they had none over 
men of other sects than their own, and were in no way respected 
by them—was practically unlimited in all matters connected with 
caste and religion : and their opinion was held to he infallible by 
Gurus of subordinate rank. Next to them came the head Gurus 
of districts and castes, and then the Gurus of sub-divisions of castes. 
The inferior orders consisted for the most part of the dependents 
of the chief Gurus, the Gurus of villages and families, and the 
private Gurus. In all cases the relative importance and position 
of a Guru depended entirely upon the numbers, wealth, and social 
position of Ins immediate disciples and followers, rather than upon 
his individual character and attainments : and were altogether disre¬ 
garded by the people of Madura as a whole. Popularity outside his 
caste or sect, was a thing which no Guru attempted to or could by 
any possibility attain. 

The Gurus were supported mainly by fees payable by each mem¬ 
ber of their congregations, partly by fines levied from offenders. 
These fees and fines were usually collected during their visitations of 
districts, which took place periodically, attended in the case of the 
chief Pontiffs by every circumstance of pomp and magnificence; the 
Gurus being carried in gorgeous palanquins or on the backs of ele¬ 
phants, preceded by heralds and hands of musicians and dancing 
girls, and accompanied by enormous crowds who testified their loyalty 
and love by loud shouts of joy, by words of praise and endless pros¬ 
trations, by strewing the road with new cloths, and in many ways 
too numerous to specify. If the fees were not paid when due, • the 
Gurus had recourse to every means of oppression and insult. The 
debtor was vilely abused in public; mud and filth were thrown at 
Mm; or he was compelled to do menial work till his debt was liqui¬ 
dated ; or his wife was taken from him. If no other means availed, 
he was as a last resort solemnly cursed : but as a Guru’s curse was 
considered by the superstitious people of those times to be one of the 
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most awful misfortunes that can befal a human being, the mere threat 
of inflicting this punishment sufficed as a rule to procure payment of 
an arrear by the most obstinate of debtors. 

When not engaged in itinerating, the Gurus usually lived in 
maths or monasteries situated near the principal Pagodas : and many 
of them, especially amongst those of the Saiva sect, were employed 
in managing the affairs of those institutions. The manager of the 
great Pagoda at Madura seems to have been always a Panddram 
or Saiva monk in the times of the Nayakkans. 

The principal Pagodas with their enormous establishments, their 
officiating priests, dancing girls, musicians, sweepers, elephants, 
jewels, idols, and cars, were managed each by a D’harma-kartan , or 
trustee and manager for life, who as stated above was usually a 
monk and Guru. He collected and disbursed the revenues derived 
from the lands granted to the Pagoda by the King and others, and 
from fees and offerings; appointed the officiating Br&limans and 
servants; maintained in efficiency the staff of dancing girls; regu¬ 
lated the ceremonies and ritualistic observances; kept the records of 
the Pagoda; and was sole referee in all cases of disputes touching 
the secular affairs of the institution. The D’harma-kartans held but 
little communication one with another: and recognized no ^earthly 
superiors except the King himself. Each was independent of all 
control, and acted altogether as he pleased. This freedom led 
naturally to gross abuses, and the King was compelled occasionally 
to interfere in the management of some of the Churches. For 
instance, soon after Tirumala ascended the throne he discovered 
that the then manager of the great Pagoda in Madura had mis¬ 
appropriated the funds in his charge to a very great extent, and 
forthwith dismissed him. He then took the administration of 
the Church into his own hands, and finding that it had been terribly 
neglected declined to appoint a new manager until every abuse had 
been rectified. 

The dismissal of this defaulter doubtless gave great offence to the 
Brahmans: hut they were soon appeased by the Bang granting 
to the goddess Hinakshi lands yielding annually 12,000 Pons or 
£2,400; and they became more firmly attached than ever to the 
charitable Nayakkan dynasty. Perhaps indeed it is not too much to 
say that that dynasty was mainly propped up and supported by the 
Brft fomms and would never have survived the 
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and invasions ■which it had to encounter from the very first, had not 
the inherent weakness of the government been more than counter¬ 
balanced by the loyalty and devotion of the priesthood 

Public Works .—The great Nayakkan does not appear to have 
directed his attention to what are strictly and properly called public 
works, namely roads, bridges, tanks, channels, barracks, public offices, 
jails and the like : or if he did, the notices of his reign which have 
come down to us are silent about the matter. It is clear however that 
there were roads in his time, for it is stated in one of the Mrutyan- 
jaya MSS. that he built choultries or buildings for the accommodation 
of travellers along the whole road from Uttatur the most northerly 
place in his dominions to Cape Comorin the most southerly. More¬ 
over he could scarcely have carried out his great improvements in the 
town of Madura without at the same time making tolerable roads in 
its neighbourhood. Bridges appear to have been unknown in those 
days. Whether or no Tirumala built any large tanks for irrigational 
purposes does not appear. Probably he did not, as nothing is said 
about the matter, and as his predecessors had done so much in this 
direction The repairs of tanks, or at all events the more important 
repairs seem to have been executed by the government; and to have 
been paid for out of the proceeds of the fishery of the tanks when 
drying up. A letter of 1713 states that the fishery of a single tank 
produced occasionally as much as 2,000 Ecus: and that sums so 
realized were invariably applied to the execution of repairs. The 
writer is speaking of the Marava country, but no doubt the system 
was the same in the Madura. Barracks were unnecessary under the 
military system which prevailed in Tiramala’s time, and therefore 
there was no expenditure under this head. And so too with public 
offices. Every head of a department lived in a large rambling build¬ 
ing, in which there was plenty of room for any number of subordinates 
and clerks to work; and the State never provided accommodation 
for its officers. There seems to be some ground for supposing 
that there were jails, for a letter of 1659 states that some Kalians 
opened all the jails in Tanjore, and let out a multitude of prisoners 
unjustly confined in them for alleged political offenees. And if 
there were jails in Tanjore, there were probably jails in Trichinopoly 
and Madura. 

The public works which principally engaged Tirumala’s attention, 
and which have made his name famous, were huge solidly con-. 
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strucfced works of a highly ornamental character, such as could not 
have been built by any other than a despot possessed of boundless 
wealth. It would be out of place in a work like this to give an 
elaborate description of these splendid monuments of antiquity, 
especially as they have been already photographed and fully described 
by others; and I shall only notice them very briefly. 

The largest and most magnificent of them was the great Palace, 
which Wilson—I think without sufficient authority—believed to 
have been commenced by one of Tirumala’s predecessors. It appears 
to have consisted of a number of large detached buildings, which 
together covered more or less completely a vast space of ground, and 
of which only one has survived the ravages of time and the more 
ruthless vandalism of Tirumala’s grandson, Choka Nat’ha. It is true 
that what is now the Collector’s Office and the Jail are both of them 
said by some to have formed part of the Palace: but I think it may 
be assumed that they were really quite distinct from and unconnected 
with the main pile, inasmuch as they are of different styles, are 
complete in themselves, and stand at very considerable distances from 
the building which is commonly known as the Palace. This build¬ 
ing consists of two parts, each in a very ruinous state. The larger 
of them is a massive, high-walled, square or nearly square brick-built 
enclosure open to the sky, of which the principal and deeper side 
forms a spacious hall, surmounted at its centre by a lofty dome-shaped 
roof supported by noble circular pillars of granite thickly coated with 
chunam and destitute of ornament. The sides at light angles to 
this are less deep, and form long arcades furnished with subordinate 
domes, and with upper galleries running along their whole length. 
The fourth side is similar in construction, hut has no dome. Lofty 
pillars similar to those described above support the roofs of all four 
sides, which are each nearly a hundred yards in length and each open 
towards the interior of the enclosure. The central and unenclosed 
portion is said to have formed an arena, in which combats of wild 
beasts and gladiatorial exhibitions took place. The other part is of 
much smaller dimensions, being a lofty hall of perhaps ninety feet 
by forty covered by a pointed-arch solid brick roof, which is divided 
Mto compartments and strengthened by granite ribs springing from 
columns at the sides. Open galleries profusely ornamented with 
brick-work run round three sides, and are supported by stunted 
circul^ The style of both paifs appears to be a mixture of 
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the Hindu and Saracenic, whilst portions of the work particularly the 
roof and pillars, give the spectator the impression that a European 
must have had something to do with the building: and tradition 
says though not very distinctly that Tirumala’s architects were 
assisted by Europeans. 

Of the more extensive and important portions which have utterly 
perished a description is to be found in a MS. translated in 0. H. MSS.; 
but it does not convey a very clear idea of the thing described, and 
is too lengthy for quotation. Perhaps however it will be well to 
quote a few lines which seem to allude to the two buildings above 
noticed. 

“ To the south of this is the Swarga Vildsam . This pavilion is so 
“ constructed as to cause it to be said that in no other country is 
“ there a saloon equal to it, on account of its splendid ornaments, 
“ their excellence, number, extent, curious workmanship, and great 
“ beauty. To the west, in the midst of a great dome-shaped hall, is 
et a square building of black stone, which includes a hall made of 
“ ivory: in the middle of this is a jewelled throne, on which the King 
“ is accustomed to take his seat at the great nine-nights’ festival, sur¬ 
rounded by all his banners, or ensigns of royalty; and where all 

Bangs are accustomed to do homage.” 

Next to the Palace the most important work was the Vasanta or 
Putkvj mantapam, which still exists in a perfect state. This truly 
handsome building is an oblong of more than a hundred yards by 
between twenty and thirty, covered by a flat roof which is composed 
of long slabs of granite and supported by one hundred and twenty- 
four stone pillars carved in the ordinaiy Hindu style, about twenty 
feet high, and placed in four rows. According to Wilson's descrip¬ 
tion which is borrowed from Blackader, the edifice is “ purely Hindu 
“ and blends the square and massive character of the general structure 
“ with the singularly minute decorations, and luxuriantly fantastic 
" development of the details.” 

The mantapam is said to have been built as a delightful retreat for 
the idol Sundara-linga during ten days in the hot month of May, and 
to have been distinguished by the epithet Vasanta (spring) in conse¬ 
quence. And it is surrounded by a narrow stone water-course, intend¬ 
ed it is supposed to cool the air during the fierce heat of summer. 
Amongst the ornaments of the building are ten groups of sculptured 
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effigies, some colossal, some small, placed against ten of the 'pillars, 
and representing Timmala and his nine predecessors and their wives. 
According to Wilson the work was begun in the second year of 
Tirumalas reign; was completed in twenty-two years; and cost 
upwards of a million sterling. But one of the O. H, MSS. states that 
it cost one lac of Pons or £20,000; and was finished in seven years 
having been commenced in 1G2G : and the latter account appears to 
be far the more credible. For, looking to the abundance of labor and 
the cheapness of money in Tirumala’s time, it is impossible to believe 
that a building of so simple construction as the Yasanta mantapam 
could have taken twenty-two years to build, or cost so enormous a 
sum as a hundred lacs of Rupees. Moreover, Tirumala is said to have 
appropriated in accordance with his vow a lac of Pons to the execu¬ 
tion of each of five great works, and to have commenced them all at 
the same time: and it is impossible, it seems to me, to believe that 
rich as he was, he could have ventured to undertake so many works 
at once, if one of them alone was to cost him a sum equivalent to 
forty or fifty millions sterling at the present time. 

A work of equal solidity and perhaps even greater beauty is the 
teppa-kvZam, or large stone tank built at a distance of about a mile 
and a half east of the town of Madura, round which the European 
residents so often take an evening airing. The tank is a perfect 
square, measuring it is said exactly twelve hundred yards. The 
sides are faced with cut granite and surmounted by a handsome 
parapet also of cut granite, which is pierced by flights of steps at 
suitable intervals, and adorned here and there in the Hindu style 
with figures of gods, and horses, peacocks and other animals. Inside 
the parapet a paved gallery runs round the whole, and affords a cool 
and pleasant walking place. In the centre is a square Island, also 
faced with granite, which forms the basement of a lofty dome-roofed 
temple several stones high but of moderate size. At the four comers 
of the Island are tiny ornamental temples rising from the angles of 
the stone-work : and the space between these and the main temple 
is filled in -with ever-green trees. The whole effect is exceedingly 
tasteful; particularly as the tank always contains water. Once a 
year the sides and temples are illuminated with a hundred thousand 
lamps at sunset; and the idols from the great Pagoda are brought to 
the tank, and, put on board a raft gaudily decorated and lighted up 
with "blue and red fires; and slowly drawn round and raw# the 
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Island for some hours. If the night is fine and dark, the spectack 
afforded is magnificent; and many thousands of people come together 
to enjoy it. A raft of this kind is called a teppam; and a stone tank 
built for~ the purpose of a teppam being drawn round it is called a 
ieppa-hulam. 

It is not quite clear how much Tirumala did for the great Pagoda. 
Tradition ascribes the building of its outer wall and four gopums 
to “the Pandyasand it has been suggested in page 83 ante, that 
possibly the Vifiv&nftthi dynasty were the builders of them. But 
Tirumala must certainly have spent vast sums of money in restoring 
and beautifying various portions of the edifice, for the Mratyanjaya 
MS. which speaks of his doings says, he repaired and renovated the 
whole from the garb’ha-griha to the wall of Kapali Udeiyavar; and 
also that it was in his day that the Pagoda became glorious. And 
the Jesuits have gone so far as to ascribe the actual building of the 
Pagoda to him, see ante page 141. It must be remembered however 
that, whilst they were acute observers of passing events, the Jesuits 
of Madura were as a rule utterly ignorant of the history and anti¬ 
quities of the land in which they were sojourning; and therefore their 
authority on matters connected therewith is next to valueless. Wilson 
casually speaks of Tirumala building a Pagoda, but I cannot make 
out to what building be alludes: and it seems probable that he was 
confounding repairs with construction. 

Lastly there were the Rdyar-qdpuras , or lofty stone and brick 
towers of many stories, of a truncated pyramidical shape and in style 
said to resemble somewhat the Chaldaic, which are usually found 
raised over the porches of temples. The Mratyanjaya MS. says that 
Tirumala commenced building in various parts of the country, sixty- 
four of those large and expensive buildings in one and the same 
muhurta or auspicious moment, but was unable to finish them all; 
and the history of the Kamataca Governors improving upon this 
story says, he commenced but did not finish ninety-six. There is 
only one Rdyar-gdpura in Madura, and that was left unfinished: hut 
I have been given to understand that others, also unfinished, exist in 
the Madura and neighbouring districts. 

A work insignificant in size, but curious on account of its quaint¬ 
ness of construction, durability, and historical associations, should 
be mentioned in passing. This is the Tamakam, a two-storied build¬ 
ing on the north side of the Veigei near Madura, erected by Tirumala 
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as a kind of grand-stand from "which to see gladiatorial exhibitions 
and combats of wild beasts. It is now the dwelling-house of the 
Small Cause Court Judge. 

Education .—The State did not conceive it to be its duty to educate 
or in any way assist in educating the people generally : and it seems 
probable that there were no schools in any part of the country in 
which boys belonging to castes other than the Br&hman Could obtain 
a decent education. It also seems probable that with the exception 
of the Brahmans, the village accountants, and a few officials and 
merchants’ clerks, hardly any body could read, write or cipher : and 
that the population as a whole, was as grossly ignorant as moderately 
intelligent human beings could well be. But the education of the 
Br&hmans appears to have been provided for with a liberality and 
completeness such as perhaps have never in any country been 
excelled. A letter of Robert de Nobilibus, dated Madura, 22nd 
November 1610, tells us that at that time there were more than ten 
thousand Br&hman students in the Madura university, distributed 
in classes of two and three hundred, all of whom were not only 
educated, but also boarded and lodged and entirely supported by 
revenues flowing from magnificent endowments which had been made 
partly by the R&yar, partly by the N&yakkan. The education fur¬ 
nished appears to have consisted of two grades: 1, an elementary 
education for boys, the nature of which is not described; 2, a very 
systematic and in its way perfect education for adults. This last 
consisted of a succession of courses of study, of which the first was 
philosophical, the second theological. The natures of the remaining 
are unfortunately unknown, owing to Robert de Nobilibus , descrip¬ 
tion of them being missing. The course of philosophy, which was 
denominated by the Brahmans Sintdmani or the connection of 
thoughts and reasonings, took four or five years to master, and 
consisted of three distinct stages, which were named respectively 
evidence, science, and authority, and have been described by Robert 
in the following terms :— 


"Pars prima est evidentia et agit de invocatione seu adoratione: 
utrum sit aliquis Deus initio opens invocandus; de certitudine, de 
perfeeta certitudine, de certitudine per generationem et productionem 
de novo; de formaiitate certitudinis, de speciebus objectorum, de 
loeali seu per contiguitatem, de unionibus diversis, formali, 
accidentali, etc. ; de prsedicato et subjecto per negationem, de objecto 
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visus; de indivisibilitate voluntatis, de splendore ami, de actus 
reflexione quo quisque se cognoscit et intelligit, etc., etc. 

<c Pars secunda est scientia et agit de signis illationis, de sequela 
tantum, de inductione, de fallentia, de sexnine falientise, de ejus confu- 
tatione, de subjeeto, de diseursu, de signo causativo, de omnimoda 
fallentia, de eonjunctione secundum quid, de privatione, de effectu 
per causam, de omnimoda eonjunctione; de ultima certitudine seu 
consequentia, de causa, de evident! probatione, de certitudine a simili, 
de errore, de dubitatione, de variatione suppositionis; de falsa con- 
clusione ex vero antecedents, de Deo Eutren, de multiplicitate 
causarum, de naturali vi et virtute, de virtute superaddita de novo. 

“ Pars tertia est auctoritas et agit de auditu, de correspondentia 
verborum, de convenientia in communi, de undone affectionis, de 
desiderio, de corruptione soul, de corruptione totius mundi, de merito 
legis, utrum qnod non est possit affirmari, de novitate, de annihilatione 
de propria Impositione, de signo, etc., etc ” 

The theological course, Vid&ntam, consisted of enquiries into the 
nature of the deity, his attributes, &c. 

It is stated in another letter of 1610 that these studies were carried 
on exclusively in the Samskrit language: and it seems to be per¬ 
fectly clear that the study of the Vernacular languages spoken by the 
numerous castes of the country was entirely disregarded, and formed 
no part of the university curriculum. 

The Police and Criminal Justice .—The Kings peace was kept by 
a very simple and inexpensive arrangement. Each village, as shown 
before, had its own official machinery for the prevention and punish¬ 
ment of petty crimes committed within its limits: and where 
the nattam or residential portion of any village developed by chance 
into a town, a Dalakartan or other responsible officer was always 
placed in charge of it, and enabled to maintain order by means of a 
small body of troops and armed policemen. It only remained there¬ 
fore for the State to keep the high roads free from robbers and cut¬ 
throats^ and to prevent villages fighting one against another, or being 
looted by organized gangs of Kalians and other banditti It was 
attempted to effect this by granting lands to Poligars and others, 
subject to the desa-kdvali or service of continually watching certain 
tracts of country or to the pdthei-kavali or service of watching roads 
and mountain passes ; and it was incumbent on such grantees to pre- 
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vent within the limits of their charges not only robbery but violence 
and disturbances of every kind. When an ordinary criminal was 
apprehended, he was after more or less delay carried before the 
Poligar or Official within the limits of whose p&leiyam or criminal 
jurisdiction the crime had been committed, and perhaps brought to 
trial. If he happened to be a man of wealth and position, he was 
either never arrested; or he was never brought to trial. Or if he was 
tried; the trial was only a farce and terminated upon payment of a 
trifling penalty. 

Civil Justice was administered in a very primitive manner : and 
cost nothing. The King appears to have sat sometimes in the Hall of 
Justice, and decided important suits in accordance as far as possible 
with the known customs of the caste or castes to which the litigants 
belonged; and to have been aided in arriving at a decision by learned 
BrMunans, his assessors. The decrees given were perhaps impartial 
and just, according to the rude ideas of equity then prevalent: but 
there must have been great difficulty in carrying a suit through the 
preparatory stages unless all or most of the people of the Palace were 
very liberally fed; and it was no doubt necessary to give a con¬ 
siderable present to the King himself in return for the favor of 
admitting the plaint in the first instance. In the p&leiyams all 
important suits were decided by the Poligars, and probably with 
less impartiality than in the capital Petty suits were referred to 
arbitration; or they were settled amicably by the intervention of 
common friends. And ordeals by fire, oil, water, and many other 
processes were also very much in vogue. Probably hut a very small 
percentage of issues relative to property were ever regularly heard 
and determined: there were certainly no established courts of law, 
and few of the Poligars and other chieftains could have been suf¬ 
ficiently energetic, or sufficiently intelligent to do the work of Judges 
within their territories. 

The kinds of suits commonly brought before the King for decision 
were probably suits for precedence in rank; suits arising out of dis¬ 
putes touching the right to worship in a particular place at a particu¬ 
lar time and in a particular manner; or to set up an idol in a particular 
spot * or touching the right to ride in a palanquin or assume any other 
highly prized privilege to the alleged detriment of the social status of 
ifiuais belonging to other castes. ThuswhenTmnnalawasfinisMng 
; theYaBanta manxapam, the Yaishnavites opposed the setting up m it by 



the Saivites of a pillar on which was an effigy of the Bka-pMa-mfliti; 
and the dispute was only ended Ly the King referring it to a pair of 
arbitrators for decision. On another occasion there was a dispute 
between the Sedans or Tamil weavers and another caste as to which 
of the two castes was entitled to precedence in receiving betel-nut at 
public entertainments; and the King decided the question. 

The principal items of governmental expenditure having been 
briefly remarked upon, it will be sufficiently obvious that Tirumaia 
must have had a very large balance in his treasury every year after 
paying all necessary expenses. This balance was got rid of in the 
following manner. Enormous sums were spent upon the zenana; 
which, if not quite so crowded as those of certain Kings and poten¬ 
tates whom history has rendered notorious for erotic extravagance, at 
all events contained two hundred wives and many concubines. Vast 
funds were also sunk in the great Palace and other buildings, as we 
have seen above; and princely incomes were eaten up by whole 
armies of servants, retainers and hangers-on of every description, and 
by the herds of elephants and horses which -were kept to swell the 
King’s dignity. And almost every day one or other of the numerous 
religious and charitable institutions obtained a fresh endowment; or 
a largess was given to a few thousand Br&hmans ; or the expenses of 
a great procession and ffite were defrayed out of the royal exchequer; 
or perhaps a lac of Rupees was spent upon jewellery for an idol. Such 
were a few of the ordinary channels of expenditure; and it is not 
difficult to see that even Tirumala’s wealth could net have been more 
than sufficient to keep them constantly full 

It will perhaps not be out of place to observe here that the indis¬ 
putable fact that Tirumaia was always in the receipt of enormous 
revenues, would go a long way towards refuting the commonly 
received idea that all his great works were accomplished principally 
by means of forced labor; even if we had not, as we have, good 
authority for the belief that all work done for Tirumaia was punctu¬ 
ally paid for. However patiently individuals belonging to the lowest 
castes may have endured an abuse of power of this nature at the 
hands of a bankrupt prince; they would hardly have submitted to 
it when practised by a King known to be rolling in riches, and 
believed as Tirumaia was by the populace to have been indued with 
the magical power of turning base metals into gold. The most wily 
of Brahmans and Gurus would surely have failed to reconcile work- 



men to tyranny at once so gross and so mean. Moreover it has never 
been for one moment alleged that the goldsmiths who made the 
King’s votive jewels, were forced to give their labor and gold for 
nothing; or that the merchants who brought the King diamonds and 
rubies, were forced to make a present of their valuable property ; 
and such being the case, why should it be supposed that the sculptors, 
masons, bricklayers, carpenters, and other skilled laborers employ¬ 
ed in constructing Tirumala’s Pagodas and sacred tanks and idols and 
other works of art, were compelled to work on year after year with¬ 
out recompense or hope of reward ? The belief seems to me to be 
preposterous: and I doubt much whether it would in the case of any 
man, survive a careful scrutiny of the elaborate and beautiful works 
which" Tirumala’s artificers have left behind them. 

There are no private memoirs of the life of King Tirumala, as of 
the Emperor Baber and a few other great eastern despots, and it is 
therefore impossible to picture his daily life with any accuracy: but 
a few indications of what it was may be found here and there, and 
are,not altogether without their value. He was probably an early 
riser, and though a large and corpulent man, one of active and ener¬ 
getic habits. As we know from Jesuit letters that all the more 
respectable castes of his time regarded even the moderate use of 
intoxicating liquors with the greatest abhorrence, it may he taken 
for granted that Tirumala was a total abstainer. But looking to the 
noble proportions of his effigy in the Yasanta mantapam, which was 
prepared under his own eye, we may at the same time take it for 
granted I think that he was by 1 no means unmindful of the pleasures 
of the table. Having risen before sunrise, Tirumala probably 
employed the first few hours of the day, if he had no pressing public 
business to dispose of, in superintending the progress of some new 
building: or in looking on while his sculptors and masons were 
busy with a mantapam or an idol Skilful workmanship specially 
delighted him; and he would sometimes encourage his best artists by 
a compliment or by a present of betel-nut from his own royal hand. 
Sometimes he would cross the river and go to the Tamakam, to watch 
a tiger fight with a buffalo, or a couple of athletes wrestle. Or he 
would mount Ins horse and ride off to the open plains north of his 
capital, and slip a cheetah-at an antelope. 

Whm. the morning began to grow hot, he returned to the Palace 
and pfiw^i himself in the Hindfi fashion by ablution. After this 
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came the principal meal of the day; and then a long siesta daring 
the midday heat. In the afternoon, if His Majesty felt inclined for 
business, audience was granted to such as had interest at Court; and 
petitions were heard and disposed of orally. If not, he had many 
ways of passing the time; and probably seldom felt weary and 
oppressed. He was fond of having learned Brahmans in attendance 
upon him, and would often propound to them .difficult ethical and 
metaphysical questions, to be argued out and disposed of then and 
there in his presence. Another favorite amusement was listening to 
wonderful histories or facetious tales. And wandering bards, min¬ 
strels, and improvisatores were often bidden to come and sing or recite 
before the King. And chess-players, pantomimists, actors, conjurors, 
snake-charmers, athletes, wrestlers, tumblers, all in a word who could 
please by their adroitness and skill, were encouraged to take up their 
quarters near the Palace, and were ready at a moment's call to per¬ 
form before the King and his courtiers or the ladies of his family. 

It was perhaps in the evening, after the torches had been lighted 
and the ceremony of the torch-salutation had been gone through, 
that the most important part of the day’s work commenced. At that 
time Tirumala was accustomed to receive visitors ; to hear the latest 
gossip from this courtiers; and to consult with his ministers about 
affairs of State; a noisy band play the while, and the interminable 
nightly nauteh moving slowly on. Late at night the King retired; 
and all present took their leave. Such were Tirumala’s ordinary 
amusements and occupations: but they were often varied by the 
occurrence of one or another of the innumerable religious ceremonies 
prescribed by the Hindu religion, and which in the Palace of a pious 
King would certainly be scrupulously observed. It is unnecessary to 
describe them, and we must pass on to other matters. 

The distribution of wealth amongst different classes must have 
been very partial and unequal. The King was as we have seen 
enormously wealthy: and he greatly enriched his ministers and 
favorites, and also those of the Br&hmans and clergy whom circum¬ 
stances brought into intimate relations with him. And probably the 
Poligars were with a few exceptions in the enjoyment of very large 
incomes, and well able to afford themselves most of the luxuries and 
enjoyments in those days procurable. But besides what may be 
called for convenience’ sake the noble class, there could have been no 
very wealthy class in ike country. The ordinary merchant had very 



little chance of making his fortune in times when every jungle 
contained robbers, and when invasions of the country were of frequent 
occurrence, and attended invariably by wholesale plunder. The 
risk and cost of carriage must have been far too great to admit 
of the exporting of bulky goods : and the trade in valuables such as 
jewels and embroidered cloths was necessarily limited by the small 
number of those rich enough and bold enough to purchase them. 
The principal products of the country, grain, oil, fruit, vegetables, 
and cotton, were all raised for home consumption; and the most 
astute of merchants could hardly become a millionaire by dealing in 
such commodities with the very few persons who were non-producers. 
Probably the Setti might easily make a modest competence; but 
little beyond that. And had he attempted to grow suddenly rich 
by combining with his fellows and artificially raising prices, there 
can be little doubt that Tirumala’s government would have -dealt 
with him in a very summary manner, and effectually deterred him 
from repeating the experiment. What was the native idea of a 
merchant's duty, appears clearly from the Sathagam. Part of his 
duty was “ not to lay on too large profits.” If an honest man came 
to borrow, he was to lend him money cheerfully on his mere personal 
security, and without a pledge. And if the State required a loan, the 
merchants should lend even a crore of Rupees without a murmur. 
In fact the trader was to be useful to the State as a circulator of 
money and other commodities, and in return ought to be permitted 
to grow moderately rich under the protection of the laws. 

Below the rank of merchants there was no one, who could by any 
possibility become rich in the modem sense of the word. The great 
bulk of the people were mere agricultural laborers, cultivating just 
enough land to support their families and dependents in a state of 
rude plenty, and perfectly contented with their lot. Living together 
in small villages, on terms generally speaking of the most perfect 
equality, the ryots of those days respected and self-respecting, never 
thought of rising in the world and had no desire to grow rich. So 
long as they and theirs had a small store of grain to fall back upon 
in bard times, could find a decent cloth to tie on at feast- 
time, and could buy a cocoanut or two to break now and 
again before their favorite idols, they were perfectly satisfied and 
Siappy ^ and they were by no means ready to avail themselves' of any 
Aan<^ vrinch might promise to lead to fortune," They preferred to 



abide where they were: and to crawl on, as their fathers had crawled 
on before them. Those who were not agriculturists or slaves of 
agriculturists, were for the most part artisans of the humblest kinds, 
who were sufficiently skilful to supply the wants of their villages, 
but unable to do anything more ; and who being usually remunerated 
for their services by small fees of grain knew nothing of money and 
its power. 

The social condition of the people at large must have been one of utter 
stagnation and hopelessness. Most of them lived in small isolated 
villages, through which no travellers had occasion to pass, and to 
which news from the capital but rarely found its way. The ryots 
had nothing to do hut to plough and sow and wait and reap, and 
then plough and sow and wait and reap again; and they never left the 
miserable mud hovels which served them for homes except once or 
twice a year, when a feast or a vow called them to a neighbouring 
town. The Poligars never travelled if they could possibly help it. 
No foreign ships came near the coasts of Madura: and travellers 
from foreign lands were rarely met with, and then only in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and under the protection of the King or some great noble. 
Reading and writing, as we have seen before, were utterly unknown 
to all but the Brahmans, the clergy and a few accountants : and 
what few arts were practised and understood, were each of them 
practised and understood only by a particular caste, which was ever 
jealous of its privileges and quite unwilling to teach anything to 
strangers. And moreover the public feeling with regard to the 
immutability of customs and inviolability of caste was so strongly 
developed, that so far from attempting to rise in the world by 
energetically setting to work and learning some new and profitable 
trade, the poorest and most wretched of ryots would probably have 
faced death itself sooner than use a new-fangled plough, or sow a 
new variety of seed. Consequently, there could have been no inter¬ 
change of ideas, nothing new to think or converse about; and nothing 
to amuse and exercise the imagination better than the idle gossip and 
silly stories passed from mouth to mouth at feast-time. All were on 
a dead level of ignorance and apathy; all alike incapable of feeling a 
generous impulse, of making a noble effort. No wonder therefore if 
the monotony of such an existence was agreeably relieved from time 
to time by rebellion against a tyrant, or if hostile armies swooped 
down one after another upon a listless and dis-united people which 
was sure not to offer a gallant resistance. And no wonder if the 
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government of the N&yakkans, showy and powerful as it was in 
appearance, proved to be utterly rotten at the core; and at once fell 
to pieces on receiving a few heavy and well-directed blows. That it 
so fell to pieces, was undoubtedly a great blessing for Madura: and 
every real friend of the Hindu must feel glad that a state of things 
which was opposed to all improvement, and which rendered true 
happiness an impossibility to all classes, rich and poor, noble and 
degraded, was terminated in due time by the extinction of the 
ISTayakkan dynasty, and has been replaced by subjection to able and 
conscientious rulers. The old glory of the Br&hman has perhaps 
departed. But he still marches in the van, and has really lost but 
little by the change. Whilst the low-caste man has become manly 
and independent; and as compared with what he was in Tirumala’s 
time, energetic, adventurous, and anxious for •enlightenment and 
progress. 
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CHAPTER Till. 


FEOM A.D. 1659 TO A.D. 1682. 


Tirumalci’s natural son is crowned King hy the Ministers .— 
Kimidra Muttu threatens a civil war.—The neto King 
shows spirit.—The Mahometans threaten Trichinopoly .— 
It is too strong for them.—They take Tanjore, and over¬ 
run the Tanjore country.—The craven Ndyakkan .— 
Death of Robert de Nobilibus.—His ivorks.—Devastation 
of the country.—Famine and pestilence.—The Mahometans 
move off.—The King kills himself by excesses.—His son 
Choka Hat'ha a promising youth.—His great scheme .— 
Treachery of his Ministers and General.—The King punishes 
and dissembles.—More treachery.—The King takes the 
entire command of the army.—Happy results.—He over¬ 
comes his enemies.—Sufferings of the people. — Portents .— 
The Mahometans besiege Trichinopoly.—Their horrible 
cruelty.—Choka Ndiha punishes Tanjore ; and chastises 
the SSthupati.—The cow-birth.—Wicked Ministers, and 
wicked Kings .—- Vandalism. — Persecution.—Peace for a 
few years.—The great war with Tanjore.—Its tragical 
end.—Choka N&t’ha makes his foster-brother Viceroy of 
Tanjore.—Choka Hdt’ha’s lethargy.—Kkoji is sent by Idol 
Khdn, and becomes master of Tanjore.—Cabal in Trichi¬ 
nopoly.—Kkoji overruns Madura.—The Rdja of Mysore 
also attacks it. — Famine again. — Kkojis moderation .— 
The political situation.—The great Sivajis irruption. — 
His treachery to his half-brother Kkoji.—War between 
Santoji and Kkoji.—The defeat of the latter.—Choka 
Hdt’ha’s irresolute conduct.—Sivajis preparations and 
cruel oppression of his subjects.—Kkoji becomes an oppres- 
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sor. —Madura is attacked by Mysore.—Choka Ndfha is 
deposed in favor of his brother .— Who is just as incapable. 
—Pitiable state of the country .— Famine, floods and 
pestilence.—A Mahometan adventure deposes Muttu Linga 9 
and sets up Choka Ndt'ha as a puppet.—Mysore invests 
Trichinopoly.—Death of Rustam Khdn.—Choka Ndt’ha’s 
miserable plight.—Arasumalei defeats the Mysoreans , and 
drives them out of the country.—They retain Madura .— 
Choka N&tha dies of a broken heart: 

It will be remembered that when Tirumala Sevari died, his younger 
brother Prince Kum&ra Muttu was about to march back to Madura 
in triumph after conquering the R&ja of Mysore. When the news of 
his brother’s death reached him, it was accompanied by news to the 
effect that the illegitimate son of the deceased, Prince Muttu Alak&dri, 
had been crowned King by the ministers, and he Kumara Muttu, the 
rightful heir, had been passed over. The victorious Prince was by no 
means prepared to give up his rights without a struggle and lost no 
time in marching upon the capital; and there seemed to be every 
prospect of a civil war. However Kumara Muttu halted at a village 
called Durvamanam (j) near Madura; and some negotiations took 
place between the rivals, which ended in Kumara Muttu consenting 
to waive his claim and to accept in lieu of the crown the district of 
Siva Kasi and other territories in the Tinnevelly province. We are 
not told what considerations influenced his mind in coming to this 
decision: and as he was undoubtedly the rightful heir, had proved 
himself to be a leader of ability, and was at the head of an army 
flushed with victory and presumably proud of their General, it is 
difficult to account for his conduct on this occasion. Possibly he 
found his troops to* be wearied of war, and unwilling to commence 
another campaign. Possibly too, the ministers formed a more 
powerful party than he could hope to vanquish. Whatever may 
have been his reasons, he retired to Siva K&si; and passed the 
remainder of his days in obscurity, occupying himself with charitable 
works and with the improvement of the country which he had 
acquired. 

* The new King, Muttu Alakadri, otherwise known as Mutta Yirappa, 
being freed from all apprehensions touching the behaviour of his 
opponent and being a man of considerable spirit, announced his 
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intention of shaking off the yoke which the foolish and culpable 
conduct of his father had fixed upon the necks of his people: and to 
that end set to work to Tender Trichinopoly impregnable by strength¬ 
ening its fortifications and completely famishing it with troops and 
munitions of war. At the same time he made overtures to the King 
of Tanjore to join him in resisting the Mahometans. But the 
Tanjorean was not prepared to follow his example: on the contrary 
he sent an embassy to Idal Khan, the King of the Dekkan, and made 
him many offers in the hope of obtaining his favor and protection. 
However his efforts proved fruitless; and shortly afterwards a Maho¬ 
metan army made its appearance in the neighbourhood of Trichino¬ 
poly, sent with the avowed object of over-running and reducing the 
whole of the southern country. But observing the preparations which 
had been made for his reception, the Mahometan General refrained 
from attacking that strong fortress; and moved off towards the east, 
as though intending to ravage the districts lying in that direction. 
Having disarmed the suspicions of the King of Tanjore by this ruse, 
he suddenly marched on his capital, and laid siege to it on the 19th 
March 1659. Being well fortified, and defended by powerful artillery 
and by a large army, and stocked with provisions sufficient for several 
years, Tanjore might have regarded with contempt the best directed 
efforts of an army which was unprovided with a single siege-gun. 
But the commander of the fortress having received a slight flesh- 
wound from an arrow"shot at random, all his courage forsook him ■ 
and with a pusillanimity seldom equalled he yielded his strong fort 
to the enemy. leaving a garrison in occupation of Tanjore, the 
Mahometan marched upon Man&r-Kovil, a town a few leagues to the 
east, and took it without resistance. Thence he marched to Vallam, 
the third most important place in the country, situated a few mile s 
east of Tanjor.e. This town was protected by a citadel built on a 
lofty rock, and of great natural strength, which had been greatly 
increased by skilfully constructed fortifications: and its defenders 
weTe apparently in a position to defy almost any Mahometan force 
that could be brought against them. And as the King had selected 
it as a place of refuge for his wives and treasure, there seemed to he 
every reason to expect that he would determine to hold it to the last 
But his fears were too strong for him; and he fled ignominiously 
to the impenetrable jungles in the neighbourhood of his capital 
Imitating his base example, the garrison also fled under cover of the 
pight; and when the besiegers prepared to attack the fortress in 
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the morning, they -were agreeably surprised at finding that it contain¬ 
ed not a single occupant. They were disappointed however to some 
extent in their hopes of obtaining an enormous booty: for after the 
garrison had fled, a body of Kalians had entered the citadel and 
carried off large quantities of bullion, jewels and other valuable spoils. 
The Mahometans placed a small garrison in Vallam ; and then began 
to spread themselves over the country, plundering towns, and levying 
contributions from the unfortunate inhabitants of the rural districts. 
They appear to have marched south as far as Madura, causing 
everywhere the greatest confusion and alarm; but the particulars of 
the invasion are not recorded. 

It was about this time that the great missionary, Robert de 
Nobilibus, breathed his last. He appears to have left Madura in the 
year 1648, after forty-two years of labor in the mission of which he 
may be called the founder, with an utterly broken constitution and 
all but blind. He was removed by order of his superiors to Ceylon, 
in the hope that a milder climate might do something for liis lost 
health, and that he might be enabled to give to the world a few more 
of those precious works which the fecundity of his genius still con¬ 
tinued to produce. Rut the change was useless. The old apostle of 
the Hindus could not bring himself to vary his austere mode of life, 
and being received in Ceylon, whither his fame had preceded him, 
with the utmost cordiality and affection, he could not refrain from 
making converts and preaching wherever he found himself; and con¬ 
sequently instead of growing stronger, his body soon began to show 
signs of giving way altogether. And it became clear that his life 
was in danger. Upon this Ms Provincial moved him once more, and 
this time to a spot so remote from the scene of his early triumphs 
that no associations would be likely to tempt him to fresh exertions. 
He was conveyed to Mylapore near Madras, and lived Jhere for some 
years in a little mud hovel, in company with four Brahmans, his faithful 
friends and disciples, spending his time in composition and in earnest 
pmyer and contemplation. At last the disturbed state of the country 
compelled his friends to remove him much against his will from his 
beloved hermitage; and a few days afterwards, possibly unable to 
endure iMs new break in Ms life, the veteran died in peace. 

The following appear to be the principal works of which Robert de 
Kbbilibus was the author, works said to he admirable both in matter 


Le; whilst those of them wMch were written in Tamil -ajfc 
most remark#^ both grammatical and idiomatic elegance. V 
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1. The Kandam, a Tamil work in four large volumes. It 
forms a complete body of theology, and was intended to be used as a 
means of converting the heathen and confirming neophytes in the 
principles of the faith. The style is simple and somewhat diffuse, in 
conformity with the taste of the Hindus for whom it was written. 

2. An abridgment of the Kanclam, with thirty-two meditative 
sermons added. 

„ m 

3. The Attumdnireiyanam or knowledge of the soul, a Tamil 
work of severer and closer style than the Kandam, replete with words 
unavoidably borrowed from the Samskrit. 

4 The Touchctnor-adildw.ram or refutation of calumnies, a Tamil 
polemical work, as indicated by the title. 

5. Les sigms ou motifs de crddibilite de la religion revdee de 
Dieu 'pour conduire les hommes au saint The author establishes 
twelve of them, and shows that the pagans have them not. 

6. Le flambeau spirituelpour discerner la veritd du mensonge. 

7. Dialogues sur la vie dernelle. 

8. JRdgles de perfection , supposed to he written by a young 
virgin for the edification of widows anxious to enter upon a life 
of religious seclusion. 

9. Cantiques Bpirituels , hymns devotional and mystic, suited 
for various classes of Christians. 

The writer who gives this list adds that at the time he wrote, in 
1660, those works were all of them written only on palm-leaves, and 
were in danger of destruction; but that he hoped to get them shortly 
printed. Were his hopes realized ? 

We must now return to the affairs of the King of Madura Whilst 
the Mahometans were ravaging the country as described above under 
tbe leadership of two Generals named Sagosi and Mula, the King of 
Madura kept within the walls of Trichinopoly, and waited patiently 
tillhis persecutors should think proper to retire. And at last his 
patience was rewarded. The cruel devastation of the country round 
Trichmopoly and in the direction of Tanjore led to a local famine, 
which within a short space of time compelled Hie population to 
emigrate in a body, some to the Madura country, some to the Sat- 
tiyamangalam. And then the Mahometans were reduced to the 
greatest extremitiea Their horses died from want of forage; their 
camp-followers ran away; and thousands of them died of actual 
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starvation. So numerous were the deaths, that it was impossible to « 
bury or burn the corpses; which were accordingly left in great heaps 
in the open fields. The effluvium arising from their decomposition, 
combined with the ill-health resulting from want of proper food, 
rapidly engendered a pestilence which carried off great numbers; 
and the panic and disorder which ensued were augmented by disaf¬ 
fection on the part of the principal officers. In these circumstances 
Mula began to fear for his own safety, and attempted to compromise 
matters with the Hindus by offering to withdraw his troops upon 
payment of three years' tribute. But this proposition fell through 
at once. The King of Tanjore had no longer anything to lose, and 
was safe in his jungles. And the Madura Nayakkan was equally 
safe behind the walls of Trichinopoly, protected by a bold and 
experienced General Lingama Nayakkan, and by a very numerous 
garrison. Accordingly Mula laid siege to Trichinopoly in the vain 
hope of frightening the King into compliance with his demands. 
But famine and pestilence pressed sorely upon him; and the Kalian^ 
harassed him by cutting off his stragglers, and by stealing into his\j 
camp almost nightly and carrying off everything upon which they ; 
could lay hands: and in a very short time he came to understand' 
that to take Trichinopoly was a feat quite beyond his strength. 
And at last, after suffering considerable losses he was forced to con¬ 
tent himself with a very moderate sum of money offered to him by 
the King; and striking his tents, marched out of the country. 

Madura was now free from danger, and there seemed to be some 
prospect of her condition mending. Bnt the King, instead of taking 
advantage of his good fortune to put his house in order and to bind 
up the wounds which his unrelenting enemy had inflicted, gave 
himself up to debauchery with a mad greediness, which in a few 
short months brought him to a dishonored grave. r f 

He was succeeded by his son Choka Hatha, also called Chok& 
Linga and Ohokappa, a very promising youth of sixteen. His first 
act was to move the Court from Madura to Trichinopoly, at the sug~ 
tion of two of his ministers, into whose hands the whole government 
of the kingdom presently fell. These were the Pradani, a Brahman 
eminent by reason of his great capacity for business and long experk 
once, and the Kayasam, a man who had possessed the entire con* 
fidence of the late King. Taking advantage of Choka JSTat’ha’s youth; 
these two ministers speedily contrived to usurp all power, anc 
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applied it to the most selfish ends: and in order to render their 
position the more secure, they endeavoured to get rid of all the 
nobles and Officers of State who were likely to oppose their ambitious 
projects, by throwing some into prison and driving others into 
exile. But crafty and unscrupulous as they were, they did not dare 
to thwart all the generous impulses by which the mind of the youth¬ 
ful King was swayed; and it was with the enforced concurrence of 
the Pradani that he resolved to carry out a scheme of startling mag¬ 
nitude, which, if somewhat difficult of execution, promised at the 
same time the grandest and most admirable results. This was no 
less than an expedition against the Mahometans, having for its 
object the restoration of the Vijayanagar Empire, and the replacement 
of the Nayakkan of Gingi on the throne of his ancestors. Visionary 
as the scheme may now appear, it was in reality by no means 
impracticable: and no doubt an early success would have induced 
crowds of friends and adherents to rally round the Narasing^, and 
unite in a last effort to free the South of India from the grasp of 
the hated Mussulman. But the thing was not to be. As a first 
step Cboka Nat’ha sent bis Dalavay at the bead of a well-equipped 
army of 40,000 men, with instructions to attack Sagosi, and get 
possession of Gingi: and as Lingama Nayakkan was well-known for 
his courage and military talent, the duty entrusted to him was one 
by no means difficult to perform. But unfortunately he was not 
above taking a bribe : and instead of carrying out his master’s orders 
he sold himself to the enemy, and only wasted time and money in a 
long and bootless campaign. 

Whilst the young King’s interests were being thus betrayed 
abroad, treachery was at work within the walls of the Palace; and a 
conspiracy was formed with the object of deposing Cboka Nat’ha 
and raising up his younger brother in his stead. It appears that the 
Pradani and Bayasam had commenced to oppress the people most 
cruelly in spite of the King’s opposition; and not contented with 
the power which they had already acquired, had attempted to treat 
their young master as a sort of State prisoner, confining him to a suite 
of rooms, and preventing all intercourse between him and his sub¬ 
jects. And proscriptions of the King’s loyal adherents had been 
carried out so systematically, that scarcely one remained to assist 
and counsel him. The King resisted this mode of treatment, and at 
last told his ministers in unmistakeabie language that he would 
submit to their thraldom no longer; and upon this they made over- 
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tuxes to Lingama Nayakkan; and having gained over that miscreant 
to their side, arranged with him to carry out the design above 
alluded to. But before the plot arrived at maturity, intelligence of 
■what was going on was conveyed to the King by one of the ladies of 
the Palace, and he thereupon acted with an amount of vigour and 
discretion hardly to be expected from one so young. He wrote off 
at once to two officers who were in exile having incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the traitors on account of their devotion to his cause, 
and directed them to secretly introduce a few soldiers into the 
Palace, and seize the persons of the ministers ; and the order 
was executed promptly and successfully. Both the traitors were 
surprised. The Rayasam was cut to pieces on the spot: and the 
Pradani, being a Brahman and therefore not punishable with death, 
was subjected to the loss of his eyes. 

Having freed himself from his enemies by this fortunate coup cle 
mmnf the N&yakkan summoned from exile and set at liberty large 
numbers of loyal dependents; and surrounded his person with those 
of them in whose fidelity, understanding and courage he thought he 
could safely rely. Next he turned his attention to the capture and 
punishment of Lingama. Feeling too weak to attempt to effect, this 
by open force, he resolved to veil his anger and await an opportunity 
of seizing the traitor unprepared: and accordingly he pretended to 
receive him with great cordiality on the first occasion of their meet¬ 
ing, and did nothing to excite his suspicions during a period of 
several months. At the end of that time he made an effort to 
accomplish his object: but it was ineffectual, and Lingama escaped 
to the camp of Sagosi, whom he succeeded in inducing to join him 
in besieging Trichinopoly. In a short time the confederates appeared 
before that fortress at the head of 12,000 foot and 7,000 horse; and 
began to lay siege to it, notwithstanding the fact that the King's 
army then numbered not less than 50,000 troops. But the possession 
of superior strength is of little avail where treachery is secretly aM 
cleverly practised: and dissensions amongst his men, mysterious 
losses amongst his officers, surprises by ambuscades, and various 
misadventures, for the constant occurrence of which the King was 
wholly unable to account, compelled him again and again to defer 
ri^iiig a general engagement of which the issue should not have 
been for one moment doubtful. At last the secret came out; and 
the Kipg discovered to his inexpressible chagrin that he had hem a 
seccmd iiDae duped by his minister, who was a Brahman and con- 
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nected by blood witli him who had been disgraced. However he 
was equal to the occasion: having entirely disengaged himself from 
the clique of Brahmans who surrounded and misled him, he resolved 
to trust no one for a time, and took into his own hands the entire 
command of the army. This bold step took the hearts of his sol¬ 
diers by storm. Rallying round him to a man, they swore that they 
would implicitly obey his orders, and protect him from every foe : 
and their attitude was so unmistakeably loyal that the traitors had 
no resource left them but a speedy flight. And Lingama and Sagosi 
were compelled to fall back upon Tanjore, relying upon the support 
of the Nayakkan who had in the first instance countenanced their 
project. 

The presence of Oh oka Nat’ha inspired his troops with the great¬ 
est confidence, and thousands of recruits daily poured into camp and 
declared their readiness to serve under his standard : and this good 
feeling on the part of his men re-acted upon the King in so remark¬ 
able a manner that although almost a child in years, he astonished 
all beholders by the practical skill with which he handled his army, 
by the inflexible discipline which he maintained, and by the cool 
judgment which marked all his arrangements. Within a short time 
Ms reputation as a General had become so great tbat many of the 
enemy’s troops came over to him; and at last he found liimself at 
the head of as many as 70,000 well-trained soldiers. With this 
force he threw liimself suddenly upon Tanjore; and the result was 
that upon which he had calculated. Lingama and Sagosi fled to 
Gingi: and the Baja of Tanjore tendered an unconditional sub¬ 
mission. 

The country was now permitted to breathe again for a short space: 
but the sufferings which it had endured for some years had been 
terrible; and perhaps it is only in India, where agriculture is carried 
on with so little capital, and where the cattle are so easily hidden in 
jungles and upon desolate rocky hills, that a country could recover 
in a year or two of rest from ravages such as the South of India 
endured in the years -from 1659 to 1662. The privations undergone 
by the Christians are described as having been truly heart-rending; 
and an idea of their magnitude may be formed from the circumstance 
that upwards of ten thousand of them died of want and starvation. 
The greater part of the survivors barely kept themselves alive by 
emigrating to countries less sorely harassed than their own, and there 
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laloriiig as coolies amongst the heathen. Tanjore appears to have 
suffered even more than Madura, and almost the entire Christian 
population of that kingdom were driven out of it either by the fear 
of the Mahometans or by the pangs of hunger. And things were 
made worse—so say the Jesuits—by the Dutch decoying numbers of 
Hindus from their homes and selling them as slaves. Probably they 
were only shipped off as coolies, in much the same manner as at the 
present day. Persecution too was not inactive; and the heathens 
accused the Christians of having offended the local deities, and brought 
drought and famine and all its attendant horrors by their impiety. 
But the young King checked their ignorant violence, and the Church 
remained unmolested for a time. 

In the Madura country the year 1662 was distinguished by a 
number of extraordinary events, which filled the hearts of every 
inhabitant with alarm. Many children were born with complete sets 
of teeth ; wolves, bears and tigers quitted the forests and roamed over 
the plains, and on several occasions came into the capital itself and 
prowled about the enclosure of the Church; many persons died sud¬ 
denly from no apparent causes; and swarms of insects of kinds before 
unknown darkened the air and poisoned it with an intolerable stench, 
whilst their bites caused great pain. These unusual and unaccount¬ 
able portents were regarded as the forerunners of calamities to come; 
and every heart was depressed with anxiety and fear. Cholera too 
or some other epidemic raged furiously, and in one respectable family 
alone seven persons were carried off in fifteen days. An eighth was 
attacked, but was saved by a missionary attaching to her arm an 
amulet on which was engraved a sentence of the Gospel. 

The calamities supposed to be foreshadowed by the portents just 
described were not long in coming. In 1663 or 64 a numerous army 
of Mahometans commanded by one Yanamian, the most skilful and 
valiant of the Generals of Ida! Kh&n, appeared before Trichinopoly ; 
and the King was summoned to surrender at discretion. Choka 
N&t’ha was not at ail alarmed at the menaces and array of power 
brought to bear against him, and contemptuously bade the enemy do 
their worst. Upon this a regular siege was commenced, and a well- 
directed fire was kept up by the besiegers during many days, whilst 
from time to time vigorous and determined attempts were made to 
cany the fortifications by storm. But the Hindus fought well from 
behind their walls: a shot was fired for every shot of the enemy, and 
the stoBifiog parties were steadily and gallantly repulsed. And 
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although many of the principal quarters of the town were destroyed 
—amongst other buildings the Christian Church was utterly ruined 
—there were no signs of irresolution or apprehension discoverable 
on the part of the besieged; and at last the Mahometan General was 
compelled to confess himself beaten, and the siege was raised. 

* But if Trichinopoly could not be taken, crops could be destroyed 
by cavalry, farm-houses could be burnt, unoffending Hindu ryots 
could be circumcised, children could be ravished, babes could be 
tossed upon sword-points; and burning for revenge, thirsting for 
blood, mad with lust, this army of demons was spread out over the 
whole face of the country, and permitted to slowly satiate itself 
with enormities at which even Asiatic humanity must have shudder¬ 
ed. So great was the terror everywhere inspired by its approach, 
that sooner than fall into its bloody clutches, Hindus slew their 
own families, and burnt their houses, and threw themselves mortally 
wounded into the flames. Sometimes whole villages were destroyed 
by the inhabitants, who afterwards sought a common death in the 
general conflagration: and in one instance, a Christian woman was 
dragged out alive from under a heap of four hundred corpses which 
lay rotting in one large building. At last, when their vengeance had 
been satisfied, or perhaps when no more could he found upon whom 
vengeance could be wreaked, the Mahometans entered into negotia¬ 
tions with the King; and having persuaded him to pay them a con¬ 
siderable sum of money, marched off in triumph to their own country, 
proud of the booty which they had amassed, and happy in the thought 
that Allah’s will had been worked once more upon the infidel. 

As soon as they had gone out of sight, Choka Natlia hastened to 
carry out his intention of punishing Yijaya Kaghava, the King of 
Tanjore, for having betrayed him and assisted the invaders. Putting 
himself at the head of a powerful force he marched to Tanjore; and 
after fighting a few battles with indifferent success contrived to take 
the important fortress of Vallam. Upon this the enemy submitted 
to his terms; and the King marched back to his capital, leaving a 
strong garrison in Vallam. 

The next event, which occurred very shortly after this, was an* 
expedition against the S&thupati, who had been guilty of treason in 
refusing to assist his Lord when at war with the Mahometans. 
Choka N&t’ha marched into the Marava country, and took the forts 
of Thirupatthur, Pufchu-kottei, M&namadura, and' some others of less 
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importance, and penetrating into the heart of the jungly districts 
obtained possession of Kaleiyar-Kovil. But his rebellious vassal 
regarded these losses with indifference, and only retired to safe retreats 
whither it was impossible to follow him. And after a time Choka 
Nat’ha became weary of conducting a guerilla warfare, and went to 
Madura to take part in some important religious ceremonies, leaving 
the command of the army in the hands of some of his officers. This 
change brought about unexpected results. The Maravan soon plucked 
up his courage, and leaving the jungles attacked the Bang’s troops 
when an opportunity presented itself; and being well acquainted 
with all parts of the difficult country upon which the expedition was 
operating, was able to take them now and again at a disadvantage, 
and to obtain several minor successes. Eventually the Kin g resolved 
to give up the idea of humbling his vassal’s pride; and withdrawing 
the greater portion of his troops from the seat of war, contented 
himself with garrisoning and holding the principal places in the 
Marava country. 

Whilst the King was engaged in religious exercises at Madura, a 
noticeable ceremony was being performed at Tanjore. This was the 
“ cow-birth” of the King of that country. The Brahmans persuaded 
him to have a colossal figure of a cow cast in bronze, and at the pro¬ 
per moment he solemnly entered its belly in the presence of a multi¬ 
tude of people, whilst prayers were offered up and hymns sung; and 
having remained inside for a sufficient time, during which innumer¬ 
able prescribed ceremonies were performed, was at last brought into 
the world by the wife of the royal Guru who officiated on the occasion 
as midwife, and was dandled and treated like a newly horn bahe, of 
which he endeavoured to the best of his ability to imitate the cries 
and gestures. This ceremony is still performed, it is believed, in some 
Hindu States ; and is supposed to be of peculiar efficacy in removing 
sin and impurity. The cow being regarded in the light of a divinity, 
and a divinity of a high order, the cow-birth is held to be a spiritual 
second birth. To make its efficacy complete, the cow should be cast 
in gold, and after the birth should be broken up into fragments and 
distributed amongst Br&hmans. 

A letter of 1GGG shows that there had been peace for some little 
and that nothing more remarkable had taken place than certain, 
changes of ministers, rendered necessary by the intolerable oppression 
and injustice of which they had been guilty. The following passage 
gives a lively idea of their conduct:— 
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u Le pradani de Tanjaour, pour remplir le tresor royal et faire sa 
<c propre fortune, avait donne a un brame 1 J automation de depouiller 
“ tons les vassaux sans ancnne forme de proces. Quiconque, a force 
sc de fatigue et d’industrie, etait parvenu a recueillir quelque somme 
d’argent, etait par cela seul un des coupables vouds aux poursuites 
£C du ministre. En portant ce decret il 11 avait en vue que les fortunes 
“ plus considerables, mais le brame qui avait aussi une bourse a rem- 
“ plir etendit Y arret a toutes les conditions; et il employa pour 1’exd- 
“ cuter des moyens si violents et cruels, que les habitants saisis d’effroi 
“ chercherent leur salut dans la suite. Les artisans suspendirent 
“ leurs travaux, les march ands fermerent leurs boutiques, la plupart 
<c abandonnerent leurs maisons, et le royaume presenta Thnage d’un 
“ desert.” 

The Kang of Tanjore is stated to have been even worse than the 
minister. He was perfectly cognizant of all that was going on, and 
did not interfere, hoping to be able to make a sponge of his servant 
and to squeeze out into his own coffers all that the Pradani had 
sucked up from the vitals of the country. In this however he was 
disappointed. The Pradani understood his master’s character per¬ 
fectly well, and took measures to make away with all Iris ill-gotten 
wealth before the King’s warrant for his apprehension was issued: 
and when he was seized, not a Rupee was found in his possession. 
When he heard of this unhandsome conduct, the King was indeed 
angry, and having considered in what manner the villain could be 
most severely punished, handed him over to the people to be dealt 
with as they thought proper: and the people, it is to be inferred, tore 
him limb from limb. 

The Prad&ni of Madura had been guilty of the same crimes, and 
merited a like punishment: but Choka Nat’ha, who had by this time 
completely spoiled his naturally fine character by over-indulgence in 
those pleasures to which Asiatic nobles usually fall victims, instead 
of dismissing or beheading his wicked minister, fined him in the sum 
of three lacs of Ecus; well knowing that the sufferers by this act 
would be his down-trodden subjects, and that he was in fact aiding 
and abetting the very offences for which he pretended to provide a 
punishment. But however bad was the state of things in Madura 
and Tanjore under Hindu Kings; the state of Gingi under a 
Mahometan governor was infinitely worse. The Jesuit whose letter 
was quoted from above, declares his utter inability to find words in 
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which to describe the horrors daily witnessed in that unfortunate 
country: and adds that were he able to describe them no one would 
think his description entitled to credence. 

Whilst his minister was barbarously oppressing the people, Choka 
N&t’ha himself committed a most unpardonable crime. This was the 
wanton destruction of a portion of the great Palace at Madura. As he 
resided always at Trichinopoly, he felt it to he incumbent on him to 
build a sumptuous residence in that city; and in order to save expense, 
perhaps too he was jealous of his grandfather’s fame, he resolved to con¬ 
struct it as far as possible with the materials available at Madura. 
Accordingly the order was issued, and the work of demolition com¬ 
menced ; and every day saw trains of waggons bear away handsome 
beams, curiously carved monoliths, magnificent pillars of black marble, 
in a word everything that was most excellent and admirable in an 
edifice which at that time was perhaps one of the very finest in all 
Asia. And this barbarity was unblushingly perpetrated in order that 
materials might be procured for the erection of a commonplace 
building which was never admired, about which history is altogether 
silent; and at the cost of a people which had been ruined by long 
continued wars, and utterly beggared by the unremitting exactions 
of its ministers I 

It does not appear in what way a reconciliation between Choka 
Nat’ha and the traitor Lingama Nayakkan was effected: but the 
latter is described as being the father-in-law of the former in 1666. 
And seeing that shortly before that time an invasion of the troops of 
Idal Khan had been daily expected, though it did not take place, it is 
probable that the K in g married his ex-Dalav&y’s daughter with a 
view to the political advantages likely to flow from the .alliance. 

It is observable that both Lingama Nayakkan and Chir m atambi 
Muthali the Pradani protected the Christians; and it is recorded that 
both of them wrote, to the Governor of Tricliinopoly letters requesting 
him to treat the missionaries with kindness and assist them in every 
way. Nevertheless persecution abounded; and nothing short of the 
indefatigable zeal which distinguished so many of the missionaries of 
those times could have sufficed to keep alive the simple faith of their 
converts, who in spite of wars, famines, epidemics, persecution, and 
worse than these the ridicule and bigotry of men of all castes, rarely 
renounced Christianity; and as a rule, lived lives not inconsistent 
with the religion which they had adopted. 

wthe events, if any, which happened between 1666 and 1673, no 
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record exists. But there appears to be good reason for supposing 
that the country was at peace during the greater part of that period. 
Probably Choka Nat has reputation as a General saved the country 
from invasion: and he had long ago given up the schemes of conquest 
which amused his fancy in his early youth. But about the year 
1671 there was a bloody and disastrous war with Tanjore, which 
resulted in the beheading of its King and the complete subjugation 
of the country; and subsequently led to the most important results. 
As the Jesuit letters written during the above period never reached 
Europe, owing to the disturbances on the coasts caused by the 
incessant wars between the Dutch and Portuguese, it is not possible 
to state with certainty what were the circumstances which gave rise 
to this war with Tanjore, or those which led to the almost unprece¬ 
dented act of beheading the conquered King. But one of the 0. H. 
MSS. narrates the history of the war in a circumstantial manner; 
and it will he well in default of better authority to present in 
substance the account furnished by it. 

The war is said to have originated in the refusal of the King of 
Tanjore, Achyuta Yijaya Bag’hava, to give his daughter in marriage to 
the King of Madura. We are not told why he refused ; and considering 
the relative extent and importance of the two kingdoms at this time, 
one would naturally have supposed that the offer of marriage would 
have been gladly accepted, more especially as the two Kings had for 
some years been on friendly terms and were both N&yakkans, 
descended probably from common ancestors. So confidential indeed 
were the relations between the two Oourts, that a post had been 
established between Tanjore and Srirang’ha, the sacred Island close 
to Trichinopoly, for the express purpose of enabling the King of 
Tanjore to constantly visit that holy place for the purpose of religious 
worship. The distance between the two places is only about twenty 
miles, and is said to have been traversed by the King every morning: 
though this of course must be taken to be an exaggeration. For some 
reason however he would not give his daughter to the King of 
Madura, hut refused her in the most disrespectful terms. Perhaps he 
was induced to so act because he knew Choka Natha to be the son 
of a bastard. Perhaps too he saw or fancied he saw a co mm and from 
a superior rather than a request from an equal, in the message 
which he received from Madura; and felt insulted rather than 
* flattered by the proposal. Choka Nat'ha- was furious when he received 
fris answer. Not only was the Princess whom he desired to wed 
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reported to be beautiful in person, and at the same time possessed of 
extraordinary intelligence and good sense; but the dignity of the 
throne had been affected, and his person had been grievously insulted 
in the eyes of his people. The insult must be washed out with blood, 
and the damsel forcibly brought away to his harem. Such was 
the King’s resolve, and he forthwith ordered his then Dalav&y, 
Yenkata Krishnappa Nayakkan, to collect a large army and march 
against Tanjore. 

The General was within a few days prepared to start; and 
having reverently placed the royal commission on his head in token 
of obedience, and taken leave of the King, he set out without 
delay and inarched upon the enemy’s capital. As soon as he had 
crossed the Tanjore frontier, he fell in with a detachment of Tan- 
joreans and drove them back with loss. He then pushed on and 
came up with the main division of the Tanjore army, and completely 
defeated it in a general engagement: and the enemy having retired 
in confusion behind the walls of Tanjore, he was enabled to invest 
that fortress with his whole force. Before commencing the siege 
however he respectfully proposed to the King of Tanjore to give up 
his daughter upon condition of an immediate cessation of hostilities: 
but although an old man, the King of Tanjore possessed indomitable 
courage and an inflexible will. In spite of the apparent hopelessness 
of his situation, he determined to resist to the very last; and he 
deliberately insulted the envoys who offered him peace. Upon this 
the Madura Dalavay opened fire with batteries of heavy guns erected 
on lofty earthworks, and after a few days cannonade succeeded in 
making a practicable breach. The ditch was then filled in with 
fascines, and a general assault successfully executed. Having stormed 
the town, Yenkata Krishnappa next surrounded the Palace with troops 
and once more called upon the King to do what was required of him. 
But still the old hero refused. He boldly declared that for him 
death had no sting ; honor was before everything in this world; and 
no danger would ever induce him to alter his fixed determination. 
He would nevertheless fight for dear life and do his best to kill his 
adversary: so let his adversary do his best to kill him. Having said 
this much, he collected all his wives, concubines, children, slave-girls, 
^ and valuables in one room, and placed round the walls of it several 
* pots filled with gun-powder. At the same time he armed all the ladies 
of Jhe Palace with keen-edged swords; and taking leave of them, 
bade them set fire to the* powder so soon as they received the signal 
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from him. He then arrayed himself for battle. Round his shrivelled 
waist he wound several valuable scarves; his body he covered with 
the richest cloths, and with quantities of valuable gems; and his 
flaccid over-hanging eye-brows were caught up and supported by 
golden wires. Thus arrayed, and with a flashing sword in either 
hand, he passed through the Palace gates and presented himself 
before his astonished foes, looking more like some youthful hero 
than a veteran of eighty summers. Here he was met by his son, 
from whom he had been for some time estranged; and the two 
embraced for the last time, and were reconciled. After consulting 
together for a moment, they agreed that life was no longer possible 
for them, that the fatal hour had come, and the ladies should receive 
the signal. The King's son then entered the harem, gave the signal, 
and hastily withdrew. Immediately afterwards a double explosion 
took place; and all was over. Then the old King and his son, 
surrounded by their most devoted servants and guards, charged 
furiously into the thickest of the enemy: and after desperate deeds 
of valour were overpowered and taken prisoners. Their heads were 
forthwith cut off; and the victorious General carried them before his 
King together with a valuable booty, after leaving a garrison in the 
captured town, 

Ghoka bTat’ha was mightily pleased, and at once rewarded his 
Palavay with titles and presents. The Prad&ni also who had accom¬ 
panied the expedition , Chinn a Tambi Muthali, was greatly honored; 
and the keeper of the fort at Dindigul; China-K&tthirau, the son of 
Rangliana N&yakkan of Tirumalas time, was sent home with many 
presents. He had shown himself a worthy son of his father: and 
the conquest of Tanjore was owing in no slight degree to his vexy 
valuable services. 

The government of the conquered country was provided for by 
appointing the King's foster-brother, Alakiri Nayakkan, Viceroy of 
Tanjore. And as he had lost his intended bride, the King married 
one Mangammal, a daughter of the Raja of Chandragiri Dupakal, 
a woman of great intelligence and vigour of mind, who made him 
veiy happy. 

After tiiis, tiie MS. goes on to say, the King gave himself up entirely 
to a life of study, passing his whole time in reading those religions 
hooks with which every pious Hindu King ought to be well acquainted, 
namely the Mah& B’h&ratam, the Bhagavatam, and the B&m&yanam. 
And this seems to be a delicate way of saying that he gave hi'mgcif 
, ' ' U 
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up to a life of ease and debauchery ; fora letter of 1676 tells us that 
he had become “ a tyrant who knew no other law than his cupidity,” 
and that his exspoliations and cruelties had made people forget the 
despotism of all his predecessors, and had excited against him the 
universal execration of his subjects. 

The immediate results of the annexation of Tanjore to Madura were 
the following. A son or grandson of the late King of Tanjore, whose 
name was Chengamala N&yakkan or Das, escaped from the Palace 
during the confusion which ensued upon its destruction and fled for 
refuge to the court of Idal Khan; who received him kindly, and 
promised to assist him In accordance with this promise Idal Khftn's 
General Ekoji, the Yenkaji of Duff, and the half-brother of the great 
Sivaji, was despatched with an army to Tanjore, and directed to 
reinstate the refugee. But upon reaching his destination he found 
that the Yiceroy was prepared for an attack, and that nothing could 
be gained by commencing a siege; and accordingly he withdrew his 
troops to some distance, and resolved to wait patiently for a while, 
and watch the progress of events. What could not be done Thy force, 
might be done by intrigue and bribery; and he had plenty of leisure 
to devote to the object in view. So thinking, he waited and watched 
and plotted for a whole twelvemonth; at the end of which time his 
patience was rewarded by the occurrence of a rupture between Oh oka 
Nat’ha and the Yiceroy which promised the fulfilment of all his hopes. 

It is not quite .certain how this rupture was produced: but it seems 
probable that the following were the circumstances which immediate¬ 
ly brought it about. As Ohoka N&t’ha grew more and more indolent 
and averse to everything but sensual gratifications, a constantly increas¬ 
ing share in the general control of the government devolved upon 
the heir apparent (IraTidavath w pattam}, his younger brother, prince 
Muttu Alakadri; until at last almost the whole of the K i n g's respon¬ 
sibility came to be vested in him. Muttu Alakadri was by no means 
loth to use the power with which he was thus unexpectedly clothed : 
and a cabal appears to have been formed by him, the object of which 
was to oust the Dalavay and other mi n isters, and substitute for them 
favourites of his own. But Yenkata Krishnappa was too formidable 
to attack openly, and his enemies durst not provoke him ; until one 


Govindappayya, a. crafty and unserupnlons Br&hman, became Muttu 
rfs confidential minister and adviser, when the cabal began to 
i more active. 
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ing over his patron; but he took great care not to excite Muttu 
Alak&dri 5 s suspicions, and artfully contrived to induce him to gradu¬ 
ally throw up public business, and give the rein to pleasure. Having 
effected this, and having acquired a very considerable amount of 
power, the Br&hman next proceeded to deal with the King’s friends 
and adherents, one by one. Chinna Katthiran was ordered to appear 
at once at the Palace; and on his appearance was sharply rebuked 
for having failed to treat the King’s brother and the minister with 
proper respect, and directed to pay tribute in future at the rate of 
10,000 per annum. He was then abruptly dismissed: and a brave 
and loyal servant of the Government was changed into an enemy. 
After this Govindappayya proceeded to tamper with the King’s foster- 
brother, by representing to him that it was quite uncalled-for on his 
part to pay into the Bang’s treasury all the surplus revenues of Tan- 
jore, when he might very well keep them for himself. If he made it 
worth the minister’s while, the minister would he his very good friend, 
and no harm should come of his disobedience. Alakiri Nayakkan 
was without much difficulty induced to see the merits of this pro¬ 
position : and forgetful alike of his benefactor’s generosity, and of the 
close ties by which he was bound to that benefactor, he suddenly 
declined to send remittances as usual to Trichinopoly, and declared 
himself to be independent. On hearing of this vile conduct the 
King grew very angry, and roused himself sufficiently to dictate a 
very indignant letter to his foster-brother, commanding him to return 
at once to his allegiance and pay what he owed. An ironical and 
impertinent reply was the only result: and the King angrily ordered 
his Dalav&y to reduce the rebel to obedience. But if Venkata Krish- 
nappa was ready to obey orders, he was wholly unable to withstand 
the influence of those who were planni n g his ruin: and he was 
thwarted at every step. Troops could not be got together; there 
Were no guns; supplies were not forthcoming; a thousand obstacles 
were thrown in his way, and at last all attempts to carry out the 
King’s orders were given up as hopeless. And after the King’s anger 

heard of the intended expedition. 

It was in these circumstances or in circumstances similar to these 
that Choka N&tfha quarrelled with his foster-brother: and as soon as 
Ekoji learnt how matters stood between them, he lost no time in 
taking advantage of the situation. Marching in the early part of 
1675 to Tanjore, be threw his troops forthwith upon the outer fbrti- 
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ficatiofts, carried them almost without any effort; and then stormed, 
the citadel before Alakiri had time to prepare for defence. Having 
taken the capital, he had no difficulty in establishing his authority 
over all the territories subject to it: and a few days afterwards he 
unexpectedly appeared before Trichinopoly at the head of a large 
force; and it is said that he might have taken that fortress also, had 
he made an immediate attack. But he was afraid of the risk of 
failure, and hesitated: and Choka Nat’ha was enabled to complete 
his preparations for defence. Seeing that it was hopeless to attempt 
to take Trichinopoly by a regular siege, Ekoji marched away and 
proceeded to make himself master of the various forts by which the 
Madura kingdom was defended. As on a former occasion, no opposi¬ 
tion was offered to the progress of the invaders. Perhaps the King 
had been completely unnerved by his inordinate addiction to his favor¬ 
ite vices, and was afraid to measure arms with the Mahometans; or 
which is more probable, he had become so lazy and self-indulgent as 
to feel absolutely indifferent with regard to the sufferings of his un¬ 
fortunate people. However this may have been, in a very short time 
Ekoji had made himself master of the greater part of the kingdom, and 
of all its principal places; with the exception perhaps of Sattiyaman- 
galum which appears to have been seized about this time by Mysore, 
together with the fertile territories dependent upon it. And apparently 
nothing was left to Choka N&t’ha but the fortress of Trichinopoly. 

These events were followed by a general famine, which pressed 
with peculiar severity upon the inhabitants of the districts lying on 
the boundaries of the Marava country. Vast numbers died of starva¬ 
tion, and still larger numbers emigrated to foreign countries: and to 
use the expression of a Jesuit who saw these things, nothing was to 
be met with in any direction but desolation and the silence of the 
tomb. And to make things worse, the R&ja of Mysore and Ekoji 
were from day to day threatening to add to their conquests by fresh 
invasions. Not that the people objected to the country being con¬ 
quered by a foreign power; for any change of rulers would bring a 
certain measure of relief They objected only to the pillage and burn¬ 
ing of houses and the tortures inflicted on the helpless which an 
invasion was sure to bring with it. 

!^^while Ekoji omitted to carry out Idal KMffs orders with re- 
’* gard to the reinstatement of Chengamala Nayakkan; and prepared to 
/ usurp the title 'and authority of an independent King. In Wm eapa^ 
c \ty k? appeared to be resolyed to act with extraordinary prudence 
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and moderation. Having declared that his Bole object was to heal 
the wounds which had been inflicted on the country daring the reign 
of his predecessor, and to develop the resources of one of the most 
fertile parts of India, he set to work to repair the channels and tanks 
which had been ruined by a succession of wars; and he was reward¬ 
ed for his exertions by learning that the rice crop of 1075-0 was the 
largest that had been known for many years. But he was destined 
to be disappointed if he expected to enjoy the fruits of his good 
government without molestation. It was soon noised about that 
Idal KMn was preparing to march southwards and punish his rebel¬ 
lious vassal. And to the intense surprise of all who knew him, Choka 
N&tM suddenly shook off for the moment the lethargy which had 
for so long a time held him enthralled, and having succeeded in 
inducing most of his tributaries to join him in a grand expedition 
against their common enemy, soon afterwards found himself once 
more in command of a very considerable army; and engaged in 
extensive preparations for war. 

At the same time the Baja of Mysore began to mass numerous 
bodies of troops on his southern frontier, and to strongly fortify the 
principal towns which he had taken from Madura, under the pretext 
of expecting an attack to be made upon him by his Mahometan 
neighbours. But it was currently reported that his real intention 
was to fall upon Madura so soon as Choka Nat’ha should have 
involved himself in a war with Tanjore. 

Such was the political situation in the extreme South of India at 
the close of the year 1676; and we can readily understand the grief 
of the missionaries at seeing the wretched prospect which lay before 
them. In Gingi the state of things was just as bad. The Governor had 
been compelled by circumstances to revolt against Idal KMn; and in 
order to punish him, his country was being wasted by fire and sword. 

The menacing preparations made by Mysore appear to have held 
Choka N&tha in check for some months; and then occurred the 
meteordike irruption of Sivaji into the southern countries in the 
spring of 1677, an event so sudden and startling that all parties were 
content to abstain awhile from hostilities* and fix their attention 
upon the movements of the great Mahratta robber. Having possess¬ 
ed himself by means of those artifices with which readers of Indian 
history me familiar, of several of the provinces which formerly 
belonged to the Harasimga* Sivaji was now marching southwards at 
the head of a numerous and powerful army. Turning aside suddenly 
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in the direction of Gingi where he had previously secured the friend¬ 
ship of either the Governor Amber KMn or of his son or other 
officers associated with Amber Khan in the government of the 
country, he was enabled to take that almost impregnable fortress 
without an effort. After this achievement he continued to advance 
in the direction of Trichinopoly and Tanjore, sending forward mes¬ 
sengers to Ekoji to request him to march out and pay him a friendly 
visit. Ekoji who had never as yet seen or spoken to his half-brother, 
appears to have been entirely ignorant of his treacherous character, 
and accepted the invitation with touching confidence. Hardly had 
he reached Sivaji’s tent, at a spot just north of the Coleroon and a 
few leagues from Tanjore, when he was seized and put in chains; 
and it was explained to him that the spoils which the strong man 
had hoarded up in Tanjore, must be forthwith handed over without 
demur to a man still stronger. Sivaji wanted money and must have 
it. But Ekoji was fortunate enough to escape from custody in the 
night; and contrived to swim the river under cover of the darkness, and 
hide himself in the jungles which lay near his capital. His scheme 
having miscarried, Sivaji proceeded to make himself master of the 
provinces situated to the north of the Coleroon. But as the river 
was in flood, and at this time of the year—Wilks states that the 
interview between the two chiefc took place in July—might likely 
continue in flood on and off for some weeks, he was probably advised 
that it would be a hazardous and tedious business to attempt to 
throw his troops across it and invest Tanjore; and it also appears that 
it was inconvenient for him to protract his stay in the south, as his 
son was at this time sorely pressed by a Moghal army in the north, 
and required immediate assistance. Sivaji accordingly determined to 
hurry back through the Dekkan and disappear from the south as 
speedily as he came. 


Before going however, he placed his brother or near relation 
Saatoji in command of a numerous army, and directed him to retain 
possession at any cost of the districts dependent upon Gingi and 
those lying north of the Coleroon ; and also to make such further con¬ 
quests as circumstances might render possible. And in order that 
his General might not be misled by want of local knowledge, he 
associated -with him a clever Brahman of great experience, and in 
wham the greatest confidence might be placed. Santoji was a 
i reputation, indeed the Jesuit from whose letter the 
ris taken, makes him out to have been the 
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most valiant captain who had yet made his appearance in the 
countries of the south, and he was at the head of a formidable force, 
but Ekoji did not hesitate to attack him; and having crossed the 
Coleroon soon after his half-brother had retired, offered the enemy 
battle. His offer was accepted, and a most sanguinary engagement 
took place. Santoji s army was superior in point of numbers and 
in equipment, and was better officered: but on the other hand that 
of Ekoji included a large number of soldiers whose wives had been 
ravished and children butchered during the sack of Gingi in the 
preceding spring. These men were burning for an opportunity of 
avenging their sufferings: and so impetuous and irresistible were 
their repeated charges, that at last Santoji found his troops were begin¬ 
ning to waver, and deemed it necessary to sound the retreat. But at 
this juncture his coolness and strategic skill served him in good 
stead and enabled him to win a victory where others would have 
doubted whether they could prevent a rout. Retreating slowly, he 
sent off a detachment of picked men to occupy a ravine situated in 
his rear and on the line along which he was moving, with directions 
to conceal themselves from view and fall on the rear of the enemy 
when he passed their position in pursuit of the main army. Having 
completed this movement, and informed his officers of what he pro¬ 
posed doing, he quickened the retreat of his troops and drew on 
Ekoji past the ambuscade; he then faced about and charged, whilst 
the detachment posted in the ravine sallied forth and fell upon the 
rear of the Tanjoreans with loud shouts and great rapidity; and after 
a few hours of hard fighting Ekojis army was put to flight, and 
Santoji remained master of the field, though his loss exceeded con¬ 
siderably that of the vanquished. 

Whilst Ekoji was thus engaged, Choka 1ST at’ha thought to take 
the opportunity of attacking Tanjore, and moved out of Trichinopoly 
at the head of his army. But his old dilatoriness overtook him, or 
he was hampered by the intrigues of a faction; and he suffered Ekoji’s 
fugitive and demoralized army to re-cross the Coleroon and enter 
Tanjore under his very eyes without attempting to strike a blow. 
He then opened negotiations with Santoji, offering to supply him 
liberally with money on condition of Santoji putting him in posses¬ 
sion of Tanjore. Santoji agreed to his terms: but the money -was 
not forthcoming, and Ekoji availed himself of the delay to buy him¬ 
self off with a considerable ransom. Choka N&t’ha thereupon broke 
up his camp, and returned to Trichinopoly covered with shame. 
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Having done all that he seemed likely to do in the south, Santoji 
rejoined Sivaji before Vellore; which had been blockaded for about 
a twelvemonth, and at last surrendered. By taking this fortress, 
Sivaji become master of a considerable portion of what had been the 
Vijayanagar empire; and contented for the present with the amount 
of territory which he had acquired, he now gave his whole attention 
to the strengthening of his principal cities, in order that he might he 
well prepared for the armies of the great Moghal, which he well knew 
would soon he sent to chastise him. Gingi in particular was strength¬ 
ened by every means that could be devised. Extensive ramparts 
were thrown up round it, and flanked by wide and deep ditches and 
surmounted by towers at suitable points; and the existing works 
were repaired and considerably enlarged; until at last the place was 
rendered so compact and strong that the first engineers of Europe 
might have acknowledged it to he their creation without fear of 
incurring disgrace. Other fortresses were connected with Gingi by 
chains of hill-forts, and the whole were strongly garrisoned and 
provisioned for many years. And then the great Mahratta Chief 
felt secure. 

In order to defray the expense of all these works, Sivaji had 
recourse to the most intolerable system of oppression. The whole of 
his dominions were given up to pillage; and his subordinates exerted 
themselves to fill his coffers with a persistent barbarity, such as per¬ 
haps has never in any country or at any time been equalled. All 
who could, forsook their villages and fled wherever it seemed possible 
to escape torture and robbery; whilst those who remained spent their 
days in anxious prayers for the coming of Aurangzil/s armies, and the 
removal of a yoke to which no length of time could reconcile them. 

This infamous example was followed to some extent by Ekoji, who 
deemed it necessary to recover from his unfortunate subjects the 
sums which he had been compelled by his half-brother to disgorge; 
and the hopes which had been entertained immediately after his 
accession to power were speedily dissipated. And the misery of the 
people was increased by the Maravans, who ravaged the districts 
bordering on their country; and though unwilling to come to blows 
with Ekojfs armies, repeatedly invaded his territories in large bodies, 
swsd cut off any detachments which they happened to fall in with. 

' yfhji&h such-was the condition of other countries in the South of 
India* tbe kiogdoni of Madura was visited for its sins with even greater 
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misfortunes than it had yet been called upon to endure. Whilst 
Choka N&t'ha Tyas occupied in fruitlessly endeavouring to gain pos¬ 
session of Tanjore, the R&ja of Mysore suddenly invaded Madura; and 
meeting with no opposition took the only two forts which yet remain¬ 
ed to Choka N&t’ha in the north. And whilst the invading army 
desolated the districts through which it passed, the ministers in 
Triehinopoly, headed no doubt by Govindappayya, dethroned and 
imprisoned Choka N&i’ha pretending that he had become insane, and 
set up his brother Muttu Linga in his place. This change was un¬ 
productive of any benefit to the people. The new King was as great 
a tyrant as the*old : and the whole land was filled with # lamentations, 
and with curses on the heads of those whose wickedness had caused 
so many evils. But the cup of misery was not yet full. An extra¬ 
ordinary superabundance of rain on the western Ghauts and other 
mountains caused a kind of deluge in December 1677, which laid 
whole districts under water, and swept away many low-lying villages 
together with their entire populations. This as a matter of course was 
followed by famine, and afterwards by pestilence. And many of the 
starved wretches who survived these plagues took to brigandage in 
order to obtain the means of subsistence ; and bands of armed ruffians 
overran the kingdom unchecked. The state of things witnessed in 
Madura itself in 1678 by Father P. Andre Freire is thus described:— 

“ La capitale, autrefois si fiorissante, n’est plus reconnaissable; ses 
£ ‘ palais, jadis si riches et si majestueux, sont deserts et commencent 
“ & tomber en mines; Madurd ressemble bien moms a une ville qu’a 
" un repaire de brigands. Le nouveau Nayaken est par excellence 
“ un roi faineant: il dort la nuit, il dort le jour, et ses voisins, qui ne 
<c dornient pas, lui enlevent a chaque moment quelque lambeau de 
£f ses etats. Les peuples qui n’ont qua gagner au changement de 
“ domination, n out garde d’arreter les envahisseurs, et tout annonce 
“ que ce royaume, si puissant il y a vingt annees, sera bientot la proie 

de ses ennemis, ou plutot la victime de la politique insensde de son 

propre gouvemement.” 

This state of things could not last very long, and was terminated 
in the course of a few months by the deposition of the new King, and 
the restoration of the old. Muttu Linga had taken into his confi¬ 
dence a Mahometan adventurer named Rustam Khan; and placed in 
Ms hands the sole command of the numerous troops which garrison¬ 
ed Trichinopoly. TMs worthy conceived that in the then unsettled 

n 1 
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state of the kingdom, it would be well worth his while to attempt 
to make himself master of Trichinopoly; and to govern the country 
professedly as the minister of the rightful King: accordingly the 
first time that Muttu Linga ventured outside the walls of the fortress, 
Rustam Kh&n shut the gates upon him, and having dragged Choka 
N&t 5 ha out of prison proclaimed his restoration. The first part of 
his programme having bean performed with signal success, he next 
proceeded to overrun the country with squadrons of cavalry; and 
easily reduced to submission whatever territories had till then escap¬ 
ed annexation by Mysore. And to such a pitch of audacity was he 
earned away by his good fortune, that he even mad# bold to appro¬ 
priate to his own use the harems of both Muttu Linga and Choka 
Nat’ha; in consequence of which barbarity two of the ladies attach¬ 
ed to these establishments thought fit to preserve their honor by 
putting an end to their lives. 

Rustam Kh&n enjoyed the fruits of his treachery for a period of 
two years, and then succumbed to a bloody fate. The armies of the 
Bitja of Mysore commanded by Kumarayan appear to have been 
holding for some time past all the more important places in the king¬ 
dom, including the capital itself; and probably about the end of 1680, 
they completely invested Trichinopoly, having been lately re-inforced 
from Mysore. Soon after the commencement of the siege, Kumar&yan 
contrived to inveigle Rustam Khan into an ambuscade, and almost 
annihilated his cavalry; and the traitor was forced to flee for his life 
within the city walls. The gates were scarcely closed behind him, 
and he was congratulating himself on his narrow escape, when Choka 
N&tlia and a few devoted friends threw themselves upon him and his 
escort of Mahometans, and cut them to pieces to a man. The letter 
which narrates this event does not give the circumstances of the 
plot to which Rustum Khan fell a victim, nor the names of those who 
were engaged in it: but it appears clearly from the O. H. MSS. and 
from Poimus&mi Tevaifis memorandum, that the Sethupati was main¬ 
ly instrumental in killing Rustum Kk&n, and that he was incited to 
do the deed by that veteran intriguer Govindappayya 

Although he had regained his independence for the moment, and 
had apparently found some friends ready to help him, Choka N&t’ha’s 
position in the year 1682 was far from enviable. His kingdom was 
OTCVoeably gone from him: and his one remaining stronghold was 
suiTonnded by no less than four considerable armies, each of winch 
was occupied in watching him and waiting for its prey. These were— 
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1. The army of Kumarayan which was actually besieging Trichi- 
nopoly; 2. An army of Maravams, who pretended to have come to 
the assistance of their Lord hut in reality had only come to share in 
the booty which the sack of Trichinopoly was expected to yield ; S. 
The army of Arasumalei the General of Samboji, who was the son and 
successor of Sivaji deceased ; 4. The arapr of Ekoji. The last two 
Generals pretended to be in alliance with the King of Madura, who 
had invited and paid them to come; and to be engaged in checl^b^* 
the aggressions of Mysore, But in fact nothing could be m>re clear 
to lookers-on than that their real intention was to deprive- Mysore of 
its prey, only that they might feast upon it themselves: and Kuma¬ 
rayan pointed this out to Ohoka N&t’ka in making him the tempting 
offer of combining with Mm against their common enemies the 
Mahometans, and restoring the thrones of Gingi and Tanjore to theim- 
former and legitimate occupants. These promises were takeii for 
what they were worth ; and Choka M&tha contented himself with 
doing what he had so often done before, namely awaiting with per¬ 
fect indifference the progress of events set in motion by others. 

Seeing that notMng could be done with that arch-idler Chok* 
Nat’ka, Kumar&yan next essayed to corrupt the fidelity of the Mah- 
ratta General Arasumalei, by the offer of enormous bribes to with¬ 
draw his troops to Gingi. If he could only effect this object, he felt 
perfectly sure that he could soon give a good account of Ekoji; and 
no opposition needed to be feared on the part of the Maravans. And 
even if he failed in detaching Arasumalei from Ms allegiance, time 
would be gained within wMch the Baja would send him re-inforce- 
ments. Such were Kumar&yan’s plans and hopes, but unfortunately, 
for him they were completely frustrated by the staunchness of 
Arasumalei, and by the treachery of his private enemies who intercept¬ 
ed Ms despatches, and preferring the gratification of pique and jeal¬ 
ousy to the advancement of the public welfare prevented the Baja 
from knowing the urgent requirements of his General. Kumar&yan 
was not long in discovering tMs shameful conduct, and resolved at 
once to retreat. In order to effect this with as little loss as possible, 
he instructed the officer in command of his cavalry to march with 
his whole force to a certain point and there distract the attention or 
the enemy by threatening an attack upon Ms flank, whilst the infan¬ 
try silently moved off in the direction of Mysore with the -greatest 
speed consistent with order; as soon as the cavalry had effected its 
object, it was to be taken off at full speed and save itself as best as 
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it could. But this scheme also proved of no value. Arasumalei was 
a General not easy to deceive at any time; and having observed for 
some time Eumar&yan’s inactivity and want of resolution, he was 
eagerly watching for an opportunity of closing with him and dealing 
him a crushing blow. Accordingly he did not permit his attention 
to be for one moment drawn off from Kumar&yans infantry by the 
movements of the cavalry :*but at the right moment pushed in rapid- 
^K^between the two main divisions, and having driven off that 
whicTrfereatened to attack him fell upon the other with every avail¬ 
able regiment; and after meeting with a very lukewarm resistance, 
cut it up almost to a man. There was nothing in the shape of a 
battle: butchery, which was limited 

only by the strength of the butchers. Kumarayan was taken 
pisone}r together with whole divisions of his soldiers; and an 
enorn>°ns booty, the fruits of years of pillage, rewarded the 
pati/nce and energy of the victors. Profiting by this glorious 
victory Arasumalei soon commenced to extend his conquests in 
e very direction; and by the end of a few weeks he had driven the 
•Mysoreans out of almost every corner of the country. And all the 
Madura forts and strongholds which had fallen in their hands were 
taken from them, with the single exception of the fortress of Madura; 
which"the Maravans enabled them to preserve, thinking that they 
were on thbwhole more eligible neighbours than Samboji. 

Up to this moment the King of Madura had been sustained by an 
ill-founded hope that Arasumalei, his so called ally, would act up to 
his engagements and place him in possession of his own proper terri¬ 
tories, in consideration of the assistance pecuniary and other which 
Arasumalei had received from him. But at length the scales fell 
from his eyes, and Choka Nat’ha saw that he was a completely ruined 
man. His dominions were gone; his troops had abandoned him; his 
treasures had melted away; friends he had none: and to crown Ms 
misfortunes, Samboji had turned upon him and had ordered that the 
siege of TricMnopoly should be prosecuted with redoubled vigour. 
In these miserable circumstances, and perhaps too being keenly con¬ 
scious of the incredible folly and uselessness of his whole life, Choka 
Nat’ha fell into a profound melancholy from which he never rallied; 
and in the course of a few days died of a broken heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FROM A.D. 1862 TO A-D. 1705. 


Ramndd affairs.—The Kilavan. — Ra.nga Krishna Muttu 
Vlrappa.—Ehojis tyranny.—He plunders the 
The Mohr alias in Gingi.—Madura held by Jive pftded hiir 
The influence of Mysore in Madura declines .— : jl son Range 
recovers his capital.—And begins to re-consti 1 change 
kingdom.—His character.—The MoghaVs slippe 
hellion in Mysore.—The Kilavan's intrigues.—His Minis¬ 
ter's treachery.—Persecution of Christianity.—The A m g 
dies of small-pox.—Death of his widow.—Regency s 
Mangammdl.—Her charitable ivorks.—Her energy. ~ 
Martyrdom of John DeBritto.—His life*—His writings.— 
Christianity flourishes.—The Kilavan invades Tanjore.— 
His success.—The trick played by the Raja of Travan 
core.—War with Travancore.—Tigers in Tinnevelly.— 
Sparseness of the population .— Tuticorin.—The Dutch.— 
Their commerce.—The pearl-fishery in 1700. — War wit) 
Tanjore —Father Bouchetfs interview with the Data 
vdy.—Character of the Dalav&y.—The Kalians—Victon 
over Tanjore.—Die Minister's astuteness.—The dan 
across the Kdveri.—The Regency comes to an end.—Man 
gammdVs intrigue with her Minister.—Her cruel fate — 
A ghost story. 

Before passing on to another reign, it will be well to make a short 
digression for the purpose of looking at the state of affairs in Ram- 
nad during the critical times with the description of which we have 
been occupied. It appears that the Sethupati who was so faithful 
and valuable a servant to the great TirumaJa, namely Rag’hun&t’ha, 
after a long and useful reign of nearly thirty years appointed his 
nephew R&ja Suria his successor and soon afterwards died. This 
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was about the time when Choka Nat J ha was ruling Tanjore through 
his foster-brother, and Chengamala Nayakkan was casting about for 
assistance to recover the throne of his ancestors. Amongst others lie 
applied to R&ja Suria, and not unsuccessfully; though to what 
extent the S&thupati compromised himself in the Tanjore business 
there is nothing to show. It seems however that he went far 
enough to incur the grave displeasure of the Madura Dalav&y, Yen- 
1 kata Krishnappa; who contrived by means of an artifice to secure 
'-his person, threw him into prison in Trichinopoly, and there had 
bfrfr Mt to death six months after he became S6thupati. After his 
death C^j>rincipal Maravans could not agree in the matter of the 
choice of a successor, and the Government was carried on temporarily 
by an officer who had served the late Ragliunatdia in the not very 
^distinguished capacity of a betel-nut bearer. And another Maravan 
^.thana was chosen to preside at the celebration of the nine- 
nighty ceremony, a duty of the very highest order in the estima- 
tion-of the people of Bamn&d. Shortly afterwards the illegitimate 
son of the last Sethupati succeeded in fighting his way to the throne; 
aid commenced a reign destined to extend over a period of no less 
jhan thirty-six years. The correct name or title of this prince was 
E-aghunat’ha. but he is better known in history by the soubriquet 
of~ (c Kilavan” or old man. 

One of the earliest acts of the Kilavan was the assassination of the 
two principal men by whose instrumentality he had climbed to 
fortune. He seems to have been afraid lest the influence which had 
been so successfully exerted in his behalf, might be on some future 
occasion exerted with equal vigour and weight in favor of a rival: 
and accordingly determined to rid himself in the only way possible 
of neighbours possessed of so dangerous power. Shortly after this 
he fell in love with a Kalla girl namad Kathali, the daughter of 
one of Ms dependents, and married her : and appointed her brother 
Rag’hunat’ha Chief of the District of Puthu-K6ttei, with the title of 
Rag’hun&t’ha, Tondiman, in lieu of one Pallavarayan Tondiman 
who had been attempting to detach the District from the parent 
State and incorporate it with the Tanjore country. The prede¬ 
cessor of Pallavarayan was Chandrappan, entitled Sekvei; and it 
seems, to be inferrible that he was the first man created Chief of 
Pufihu-Kbttei. The next memorable event in the Kilavans life 
was the • rescue of the King of Madura from the thraldom of Bus- 
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tam Khan, which has already been alluded to: from which circum¬ 
stance he obtained the title of Para Raja Kesari, or lion among 
foreign Rajas. It is said that he effected an entry into the fort by 
burning down the southern gate. Out of compliment to the Sethu- 
pati, Choka Nat’ha or his minister sent one Kumara Pillei to Ram- 
nad to be the Dalav&y of the dependency : and the consequences of 
this appointment will have to be noticed hereafter. In the meantime 
we must revert to the history of Madura. 

The unfortunate Choka N&t’ha—unfortunate in coming into pos¬ 
session of unlimited power at an age when he ought to have been 
under a schoolmaster, and in that his evil fate ever surrounded him 
by men of the vilest stamp—was succeeded in 1682 by his son Ranga 
Krishna Muttu Virappa, a boy of fifteen. This nominal change 
in the government does 'not appear to have immediately benefited 
the country, which is said to have been delivered up to a complete 
anarchy and to an universal pillage ; foreign enemies occupying all 
the citadels, while the robbers were masters of the rural districts, of 
the towns and of the villages, a™4 carried on their brigandage every¬ 
where with impunity. ^ 

In Tanjore, Ekojfs tyranny was steadily gaining in force and 
intensity; and after plundering his subjects of everything valuable 
which could be found in their hands, he now turned a greedy eye 
towards the abundant wealth in the possession of the Pagodas and 
other religious institutions with which the Tanjore country was so 
amply supplied. Hindus are so notorious for superstitious fear, and 
Church property is in their eyes so very sacred a thing, that no one 
for a moment supposed it possible that Ekoji, the King of the coun¬ 
try, he who was as it were specially bound by an implied agreement 
to protect all such property, would ever dare to lay a sacrilegious 
finger upon it : and his enquiries touching the revenues and 
possessions of the Pagodas were accordingly viewed without suspi¬ 
cion. It is difficult therefore to imagine the horror and indignation 
which filled the minds of the whole people, when it became known 
in the year 1682 that the King had not only seized and converted to 
his own use the whole of the treasures laid up in the great Pagodas, 
but had also sequestered the broad lands with which they were 
endowed. However incredible, the news was strictly true; and for 
perhaps the first time in history a Hindu King had robbed the Gods 
of his country wholesale and openly. The Bndimaiis came before 
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him in the greatest distress, imploring him to have pity on them, 
inasmuch as their Gods could no longer be worshipped and supported; 
but the only answer vouchsafed to them was a sarcastic remark to 
the effect that their Gods did not eat rice, and a simple offering of 
sweet-smelling dowers was the best that could be made to them, 
while it cost next to nothing. The Brahmans withdrew, and if curses 
can avail ought, it was possible in consequence of the maledictions by 
which they now relieved their feelings, that the coasts of Tanjore 
were visited shortly afterwards by a terrific tempest and by a storm- 
wave which rolled back the waters of the K&veri and other rivers 
and caused an inundation which destroyed thousands of human 
beings. One letter says that upwards of 6,000 souls perished in the 
districts near the coast: but a letter of John de Britto states that 
upwards of 10,000 perished in the district of Thiruvadhr alone. 

In the kingdom of Gingi there were no signs of improvement. 
Sivaji’s successor his son Samboji is described as being a tyrant more 
cruel and more perfidious than his father. Father P. Andih Freire 
remarks in his letter of 1682 :— 

“ Impossible d’dnumdrer les exactions, les brigandages, les 
« meurtres qui desolent ce pauvre royaume. De nouvelles calamitds 
“ et de nouveaux changements politiques sont annoncds: on dit que 
«l e Mogol, a la solicitation du Maissour, envoie une armde formida¬ 
ble contre Sambogi. En attendant, celui-ci poursuit ses con- 
“ quotes contre le Maissour, non seulement dans le royaume de 
« Madurd, mais encore dans les provinces du nord, oh il lui a enlevd 
« plusieurs forteresses, toute la province de Darmabouri et d’autres 
“terres voisines. II parait quil est seconds par ITqudrian, ou roi 
“ du Canara, et par le roi de Golconde, qui se sont tous les deux unis 
“ contre le Maissour, regards comma 1'ennemi commrni. Je crains 
« bien qu ’une triste experience ne leur apprenne ce que Texemple 
de nos trois Nayakers aurait du leur faire comprendre: que leurs 
“ veritables ennemis sont Ecogi et Samboji avec leurs hordes 
“ sauvages ” . 

A letter of John De Britto written in 1683 shows that in that year 
the Madura kingdom was still given up to brigandage, and in a state 
of complete anarchy ; fragments of it being held by no less than five 
different powers. The King’s authority was acknowledged over a 
small tr^ greater portion was in the possession of Mysore ; the 
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Sethupati had seized a part; Samhoji another; Ekoji the*remainder. 
But in consequence of the vehement attack made by Samboji on his 
home provinces, the R&ja of Mysore had been steadily losing ground 
in Madura; and district after district was either establishing its 
independence, or attaching itself to a more powerful ruler. At last 
he was compelled to have recourse to artifice in order to keep the 
troops which garrisoned the capital supplied with money. On one 
occasion he sent 10,000 Pagodas by some religious mendicants. The 
coins were placed in pots supposed to he filled tvfith Ganges water, 
and were carried almost to their destination; when the trick was 
discovered, and the pretended pilgrims arrested before they could 
hide their charge. 

During the nest three or four years the state of the kingdom 
appears to have improved, slowly indeed but surely. Shortly before 
168G the Mysoreans evacuated Madura, and the young King at once 
took possession of his ancient capital. And the Tinnevelly province 
also seems to have been recovered, if indeed it was ever lost, which 
seems doubtful. The Jesuits did not concern themselves much with 
the extreme south of the kingdom, and it is not easy to trace its 
history in their letters. And native MSS. apparently but rarely 
make mention of the Tinnevelly province. Many circumstances led 
to this re-habilitation of the Madura N&yakkan, of which the fol¬ 
lowing seem to have been the principal. In the first place Mysore 
was engaged in a protracted war with Samhoji; and was also torn 
by internal strife to so great an extent as to incapacitate it from 
holding conquered territories which lay at any great distance from 
its capital. In the next place Ekoji had reduced Tanjore to such a 
state by his tyranny, that so far from being able to attack Madura 
he was wholly unable to protect his own country from the joint 
depredations of the tribes of Kalians and Maravans located on his 
frontiers. Then the Sethupati was occupied with a rebellion headed 
by his Dalav&y< And lastly Samhoji seems to have devoted his 
whole strength to the prosecution of the war against Mysore, and 
altogether gave up his hold upon Madura. 

In these circumstances it was an easy thing to re-construct the 
kingdom, provided that its ruler were a man of some ability and 
spirit. And the young King now in his twentieth year would seem 
to have been even more than this: and to have displayed an energy 
and independence of mind, which must have forcibly reminded the 
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Aider members of his t-cmiL ofluH father (Jhoka NiU’toi, when young 
and as yet unspoilt by debauchery. Even the Brftlrmans were unable 
to mislead 1dm when he had once made up his mind how to act; as 
will appear from the following anecdote. On a certain occasion he 
had exercised las authority in behalf of some Christians, and ordered 
the chief priest of a Pagoda to give up some land which belonged to 
them; and when the holy man expostulated with him, and asked where 
could he place his idols ? he is reported to have said, “ If you do not 
know where to put them, you had better throw them into the liver; 
but you must move out of that piece of land, and without another 
minuted delay.” The young King is said to have been of active 
habits and fond of adventure; indeed if half the stories which are 
told of him in Hindu MSS. are not more than ordinarily exaggerated 
and overlaid with color, he would seem to have conducted himself 
occasionally after the fashion of a gay young English midshipman, 
rather than of a grave and self-contained Hindu potentate. But his 
love of fun and adventure did not lead him into idleness and vice. 
On the contrary he was essentially a man of business. He declined 
altogether to adopt the practice of leaving everything in tlie hands 
of his ministers and their subordinates and personally examined 
into the state of every part of his dominions, rebuking the negligent 
among his servants, encouraging and liberally, rewarding the faithful 
and industrious. At one moment he would be superintending the 
construction of tanks in Tinnevelly; at another repairing tlie fort in 
Trichinopoly; thence he would take horse and gallop without an 
escort into Dindigul; and perhaps the next day he would suddenly 
start for a tour of inspection through his northern provinces. 
Nothing escaped his vigilance; order and obedience were maintained; 
and it was admitted on all sides that the kingdom of Madura had 
not been so well governed for many long years. 

The King’s attitude towards foreign powers seems to have been 
quite in harmony with his attitude towards his own ministers and 
chiefs: and whilst he had no inclination to act aggressively ho made 
it plain to all men that so long as he held the helm, the invasion of 
the Madura kingdom would be anything but a profitable undertak¬ 
ing. As an example of his mode of dealing with foreigners, may bo 
adduced the amusing story of the Moghal’s slipper. It seems that 
the B&dishk in all the insolence and pride of power, adopted the 
practice of sending round his slipper to the various countries subject 
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to him. The slipper was borne along with great pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence in a lofty liowdah on a royal elephant, escorted by a numerous 
body of troops and preceded by bands of musicians. On its arrival 
within the boundaries of a country, the King and his ministers were 
expected to come forth and humbly abase themselves before it, and 
having escorted it to the palace, place it reverently on the throne and 
do obeisance as if to their Lord Paramount. Tribute was then col¬ 
lected, or at all events promised; and the MoghaTs representative 
passed on towards a neighbouring country. As the slipper was always 
accompanied by an army, the required ceremonies were performed 
by most tributaries without demur; but when it came one day to 
the boundary north of Trichinopoly, and the young King came to 
know what was expected of him, he became furious with rage and 
resolved to teach the B4dish& a lesson which would not soon be 
forgotten. Accordingly he directed some of liis servants to pretend 
that he was too sick to come out to meet the slipper, and to contrive 
to inveigle the officers in charge of it inside the fort. The Bfidishas 
emissaries were very much annoyed at the King not making his 
appearance and disbelieved the excuses made in his behalf. But 
there was no help for it; and they were compelled to enter the fort 
of Trichinopoly, their troops of course remaining outside the walls. 
When they were ushered into the presence of the King, after some 
little delay and with an absence of deference on the part of the 
gentlemen ushers which astonished and angered them not a little; 
the Nabobs found the King seated on a gorgeous throne, splendidly 
arrayed and resplendent with jewels; and surrounded by a brilliant 
staff of ministers and courtiers skilfully grouped together witli a 
view to scenic effect, whilst the hall of audience had beon magnifi¬ 
cently furnished and decorated for the occasion. Scandalized at this 
presumptuous conduct on the part of a mere tributary they advanced 
with rude and indecent haste towards the throne, expecting every 
moment that the King would rise and make his obeisance. But in 
this they were disappointed: and when they reached the throne his 
majesty was still seated. Upon this they angrily thrust the slipper 
before his face, and made a gesture to him indicative of their desire 
that ho should do his duty: The King now rose slowly from his 
seat, and with a voice of thunder bade them place the slipper on the 
floor. Alarmed by his threatening demeanour, the Nabobs did as 
they were bidden: and pushing his foot into the slipper, the King 
asked them imperiously where was its felhnv i W hat meaut they by 
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bringing as a present to so great a King as him hut one odd slipper ? 
The astonished Mahometans were then well-beaten with rattans and 
turned out of the fort. And at the same time the King put himself 
at the head of some troops, and sallying forth against the B&disha's 
army defeated it with great slaughter, and drove the survivors in 
headlong haste out of his country. 

This story looks rather suspicious at first sight; and its credibility 
is weakened to some extent by the statement of Ferishta to the effect 
that shortly before 1693 Zulfecar Khan exacted tribute from the 
rulers of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. See Wilks, vol. i, page 95. On 
the other hand there is a circumstantiality and a consistency in it 
that invite credence very urgently, and it is difficult to bring oneself 
■ to reject it altogether. And the idea of a slipper being carried in pro¬ 
cession is not new or strange, since we have seen above (in page 101) 
that the King of Tanjore had his Guru's slippers so carried, and him¬ 
self paid homage to them. Unfortunately there is a blank in the 
series of Jesuit letters for this period and they afford no evidence for 
or against the truth of the story. 

It was observed a little way back that Mysore was tom by 
internal convulsions soon after the death of Choka Nat’ha; and 
as the account of these disturbances furnished by the Jesuits 
varies very considerably from that furnished by Wilks, it will 
be well to state shortly what appears to have happened. In 
order to defray the heavy expenses incurred by the ruinous war 
with Samboji, the Baja of Mysore practised in the eastern portion of 
his dominions so gross and intolerable a system of oppression, that 
its population revolted against him in a body. Having elected two 
Gurus of sects, one a Saivite the other a Vaishnavite, to be their 
Generals, the rebels formed themselves into two armies; the larger 
of which consisting of 70,000 men marched straight upon the fortress 
of Mysore, in which the King had ensconced himself; whilst the 
second consisting of 30,000 men spread itself over the province of 
Sattiyamangalam and the adjoining districts, and indulged in indis-* 
criminate plunder and excesses of every kind. The King's officers 
and ministers were tortured and murdered wherever caught; villages 
were burnt; loyal chiefs were besieged in their forts; in a word, the 
furious mob acted as furious mobs always act, and for a time the 
country was given over to horrible disorders. At last the Raja col- 
leeted a considerable body of troops, and sent them against the 
insurgents with directions to cut them down without mercy and 
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without regard to ago or sex: and his cruel orders were carried out 
to the letter. Moreover the principal Pagodas of Siva and Yislmu 
were destroyed, and their enormous revenues confiscated. And thus 
the revolt was stamped out. Compare with this Wilks’ account at 
page 207 of vol. i. 

Whilst the young King of Madura was slowly and painfully 
cementing together and building up again the fragments into which 
his kingdom had been split, the Kilavan S&tlmpati was engaged in 
various intrigues and proceedings, the outlines of which it is not very 
easy to trace. It appears that in 1686 he took the side of the ex- 
Dalav&y Venkata Krislmappa who was in revolt against the King of 
Madura. And for some reason which cannot be discovered the two 
entered into a confederacy with Chengamala Nayakkan, the man 
whom Ekoji had supplanted in Tanjore, and who seems to have been 
living in perfect amity with the usurper; the agreement being that 
Chengamala should furnish troops and money to use against Madura, 
and that in consideration of this aid the Kilavan should cede to 
Tanjore for a term of twelve years the districts lying between 
the P&inbar and Puthu Kuttei. Meanwhile Kumka Pillei, the 
Setlmpati’s Dalavay, who it will be remembered was sent to BAmn&d 
out of compliment in the time of Choka Nafha (see ante page 207), 
thought proper to rebel against his master, and formed a plot to 
seize him and Venkata Krishnappa and deliver them to the King of 
Madura. But before this perfidious act could be accomplished the 
intended victims were apprised of wliat was going on; and the 
traitor was himself seized and most cruelly punished. His hands 
and feet were cut off, and he was then impaled on a sharp stake. His 
brothers were punished in a like manner; and all his wives and near 
relations were put to death on the same day. As Kum&ra Pillei was 
a persecutor of the Christians, his fate seems to have afforded undue 
pleasure to the Jesuits: and the writer of the history of John de 
Britto observes “ un soul jour vit s’dteindre le persdeuteur des 
chrdtiens et toute sa race maudite,” an observation scarcely becoming 
in a Christian priest. 

Shortly after this the royal troops overran the whole of the Marava 
country; and a skirmish took place near R&mn&d between them and 
the troops of the Sdthupati which led to no particular results. But 
a few days later a decisive battle was fought, in which some troops 
of Ekoji, sent to the S&thupati’s assistance under the command of 
Varaboji Panditan, took part: and on this occasion the advantage was 
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were hastily withdrawn: and apparently the war was brought to a 
close, as nothing more is said about it in the memoirs of those times. 

It is observable that although the young King did much to shield 
the Christians, there was more persecution about this time than in 
any previous period. It was especially rife in the Marava country, 
and had there begun to assume that more violent form which as we 
shall see arrived at its full development a few years later in the 
brutal murder of John De Britto. The sole reason for this, as far as 
can be gathered from the gossipy writings of the Jesuits, seems to 
have been the animosity excited in the minds of the Hindu clergy 
by the circumstance of their fees and emoluments being every day 
reduced in value in proportion as converts to Christianity became 
more numerous. Had it not been for this inevitable incident, and 
had not the society of Jesuits been suppressed in 1774, probably the 
greater part of the population amongst whom the Madura mission 
worked, would at the present day be Christians. 

That this is no exaggerated view will be clear from the fact that 
Father Bouchet, writing in 1700 from Madura, states that during the five 
years preceding he had baptized with his own hands more than eleven 
thousand persons, and during the twenty years previous no less than 
twenty thousand; and that during this last period he had confessed 
more than a hundred thousand. His separate cure was one of thirty 
thousand souls; and he was only one of many workers. And thirteen, 
years later the number of converts was in excess of a million. 

About the year 1688 or 89 the young King of Madura was attacked 
by small-pox; and to the misfortune of his country was carried off 
by that terrible disease. He left no issue : but his widow, MuttaxmnM, 
was far advanced in pregnancy - and subsequently gave birth to a son 
and heir. A curious story is told about her in one of Mr. Taylor’s 
MSS., which is in a great measure corroborated by a Jesuit letter of 
1713. It appears that Muttammaf was the only wife whom the late 
King had ever married, and was utterly inconsolable at his loss. So 
poignant indeed was her grief that she insisted upon burning herself 
with him, although likely to hear an heir to him within a very short 
time : and it was with difficulty that her mother-in-law, the dowager 
Queen MangammM, persuaded her to defer her self-cremation until 
after she should have lain in. She refused to listen to reason for a 
long time, and it was not until an oath had been taken by her nearest 



relations to the effect that her fixed resolve should be carried out 
eventually, that she was brought to consent to wait. In duo time a 
son was born, and the widow immediately called upon her relations 
to keep their promise. But she was put olF day after day with 
excuses ; and at last in sheer despair drank a quantity of rose-water 
on the fourth day after her delivery, and so brought on a violent 
cold which killed her. 

The account given in the letter, which by the by was written 
between twenty and thirty years after the event alluded to took 
place and was apparently founded on hearsay evidence, makes out that 
after vainly trying her best to save her daughter-in-law, whom she 
loved, MangammM at last left her to her folly. The letter also states 
that MangammM had herself escaped Sati on the occasion of Choka 
Nat’ha’s death through being pregnant, and had subsequently contriv¬ 
ed to avoid the performance of the customary rite by maintaining 
that there was no ono but herself capable of bringing up the newly 
born infant, and that it was necessary that she should act as guardian 
to the minor King and govern the kingdom until he came of age : 
and it appears from the letter that when she urged MuttammM 
to follow her example, MuttammM indignantly rejected the proposal, 
and alluded in no measured terms to the dishonorable course which 
her mother-in-law had in her own case thought proper to pursue. 
Looking now to the fact that this account is founded on hearsay evi¬ 
dence, and to the fact that MangammM was certainly guilty of derelic¬ 
tion of duty in not accompanying her husband to another world, and 
would therefore have a strong motive for attempting to prevent tho 
pious conduct of her daughter-in-law being publicly contrasted with 
her own to her very great discredit, I conceive that the Hindu story 
is the morecorrcct; and that in all probability MuttammM was not per¬ 
mitted to perform the rite of Sati. Perhaps too wo may go a little fur¬ 
ther than this, and admit the possibility of the fact that MuttammM 
drank something considerably stronger than rose-water; and that the 
fatal draught was administered at the instigation of MangammM. The 
natural jealousy of a Hindi woman would supply an adequate motive 
for the act: and if tradition has not dealt too hardly with the name 
of MangammM, she would scarcely let any conscientious scruples 
stand in tho way of the gratification of any strong passion. 

When tho infant was three months old he was crowned King; 
and his grandmother proceeded to administer the government in his 
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behalf as Regent. Whether she was a murderess or not, Mangammal 
soon made herself very celebrated for charitable deeds. Besides build¬ 
ing many agrah&ras, temples, tanks, and choultries for travellei*s, she 
is said to have made roads from “ K&si to R&mbshwara, to Cape 
Comorin, and to other places/’ and to have planted avenues of trees 
along them to give shade to wayfarers, and furnished them with 
water-booths and wells. This was the most useful perhaps of her 
charities; and her name is gratefully remembered through several 
of her avenues being still in existence, and remarkable for theirjf 
loftiness and beauty. The statement that a road was made as far asC 
Benares (Kasi) savours of the romantic but it may be accounted for 
by the fact that a fine choultry was certainly built by Mangammal 
in that holy city: a Hindft historian who knew this, would feel no 
difficulty in believing that the Queen also built a road to that choultry. 

A very curious reason is assigned by native writers for Mangamm&l 
performing so many charitable acts. It is said that one clay she 
inadvertently put betel-nut into her mouth with her left hand instead 
of with her right, and on the Brahmans representing this to be a very 
serious offence against religion she resolved to expiate it by munifi¬ 
cent expenditure on all kinds of religious works. Such a reason 
seems at first sight to be so very inadequate, not to say absurd, that 
Mr. Taylor has suggested the possibility of the native historians having 
sought to veil an amorous escapade with terms conveying a less 
serious imputation than that of unchastity. But although it must 
be admitted that there are not wanting grounds for tins uugallant 
suspicion, it is perhaps not unreasonable to believe that the charitable 
acts flowed naturally from a charitable disposition, and that the story 
related with so much seriousness originated in some little pleasantry 
of the Queen-dowager on the occasion of her forgetting for a moment 
which hand she was using. She may have told the Br&hmans of her 
mishap, and when they advised her to avert ill effects by performing 
some act of charity, she may have vowed that she would do certain 
great deeds which she had already resolved upon doing. 

The long regency of Mangamm&l was doubtless distinguished by 
many events of more importance than the planting of avenues and 
the erection of choultries; for she was certainly a woman of great /in¬ 
spirit and enterprise, and it seems probable that whilst she held the ^ 
reins of government the Madura kingdom occupied almost the same 
position in the eyes of the world, that it had occupied in its palmiest 
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days under the great Tirumala. But unfortunately there is a blank 
in the Jesuit letters which extends from 1687 to 1699, both years 
inclusive; and it is therefore impossible to give the events of the 
regency with any fulness. And this is the more regrettable in that 
Mangammal was the last of the N&yakkan family in whose time the 
kingdom exhibited any signs of strength and vigour: her successors 
being tools in the hands of factions, whose petty quarrels and intrigues 
rendered the country an easy prey for the first foreigner who thought 
i it worth the seizing. A proof of the vigour of the government during 
the regency is afforded by the circumstance that in 1691 when 
Father Mello was imprisoned in the Marava country and was about 
to he put to death, an order for his instant liberation was issued by 
the Madura Dalav&y and obeyed without demur. As the Sethupati 
of that time was the Kilavan who intended to share in the pillage of 
Trichinopoly, and subsequently joined Venkata Krishnappa in a 
successful war. against the King, the fact of an order from Trichino¬ 
poly being respected within the limits of his dominions is one of 
some significance. 

The year 1693 was rendered memorable in the Marava country by 
a lamentable attack on Christianity, which culminated in the martyr¬ 
dom of that great missionary John De Britto. He had succeeded in 
curing of a grievous disorder and in subsequently converting a prince 
named Tirya Tevan, who is stated to have been the rightful heir to 
the throne of Ramn&d and to have been set aside in favor of the 
Kilavan. On his conversion, Tirya T@van was compelled to renounce 
polygamy and to tell his wives that all except one must thence¬ 
forth be nothing more than sisters to him. The ladies of his harem 
very naturally regarded this resolution in the light of a grievous 
insult, and after repeatedly attempting in vain to induce him to 
permit them to continue at all events to live with him as his wives, 
resolved to revenge themselves on the author of their humiliation. 
In pursuance of this resolution one of them named Kadalei, who was 
the niece of the Sethupati, went off to K&mn&d and laid her case 
before her uncle with all the effect that could be produced by 
vehement entreaties* by tears and sobs and groans. What! cried she, 
was it to be endured that she, a princess of a noble house, should be 
driven like a dog from her palace by a vile magician, a low impostor ? 
And were the ancient Gods of her country to be openly disgraced 
by a stranger ? Was the whole country to bow to the Parangis ? 
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These and other arguments of a like nature were sufficient to move 
the Sethupati to great anger; and he wrote at once to Tirya Tevan, 
bidding him to forthwith arrest the foreign Guru and burn down all 
his churches. Not content with this concession Kadalei induced a 
certain Brahman named Pompavanam, well known for his hostility 
to De Britto, to espouse her cause: and shortly afterwards a deputa¬ 
tion of Br&hmans waited upon the S&thupati and represented to him 
that the safety of the kingdom was manifestly imperilled by the 
progress of Christianity. Not only they said was the worship of the 
Gods of the country neglected, and their Pagodas falling into decay; 
but the whole country was becoming tainted with Parangism. 
Moreover the Sethupati had expressly forbidden Be Britto to show 
his face within the limits of his dominions; and notwithstanding 
that order the wretch was propagating his doctrines more assiduously 
than ever. If this were permitted with impunity, what would 
become of the Sethupati's authority ? In conclusion they advanced 
an argument which could hardly miss its mark, to the effect that if 
the Sethupati did not interfere in time the majority of the population 
would in a year or two become Christians, and Tirya Tevan would 
then be in a position to pull the Sethupati off the throne which ho 
had usurped. 

Tins last argument told with irresistible force, and the Kilavan 
resolved upon instant action. As a first step he sent for Tirya Tevan, 
and examined him touching the truth of the allegations made against 
him. But here he met with a boldness and steadfastness by which 
he was completely baffled. The new convert admitted without 
hesitation that De Britto had been preaching the true faith in the 
Marava country; had built four churches; and had made many 
converts: and as for himself, he was proud to be able to say that be 
too was of the number of those converts. The Sethupati would have 
been only too glad to punish this insolence with instant death. But 
Tirya T6van was a man whose high position and connections could 
not be overlooked, especially as the Kilavan’s title was notoriously had: 
and accordingly the Sethupati resolved to inflict on De Britfco the 
punishment which he was afraid to inflict on his rival. A company of 
soldiers was sent to the village of Muni, where the doomed man was 
temporarily residing; and about midday on the 8th January he was 
arrested, together with a Br&hman and two catechists who wore 
anxious to share his fate. One of them was a subject of the King of 
Madura, ajhd m" soon as this fact was discovered he was set at liberty: 
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but he refused to avail himself of his freedom and -was therefore 
again taken into custody. The four prisoners were chained, and 
attached by long ropes to the saddles of four horses ridden by 
members of their escort, and were thus dragged along at a rapid rate, 
fainting with fatigue and smarting under the blows with which they 
where plied whenever they showed any signs of exhaustion. De 
Britto in particular was pitiably weak from ill-health, and his state 
was such as would have moved the stoniest heart to compunction: 
but the hearts of his conductors were of something harder than stone, 
and every time he fell he was punished by an extra lash. However 
as he stumbled on bleeding and exhausted, he was cheered and in a 
measure invigorated by the touching marks of sympathy displayed 
by the Christians whom he met along the road. Everywhere they 
crowded round him, doing their best to console him, mingling their 
.tears with his, and which touched him more nearly, promising to 
remain staunch to a man in spite of all that their enemies might do 
to them. When the cortege reached Anumanta-kudi, De Britto was 
taken to a large open space and tied to an enormous idol-car; he 
was then ordered to call upon the name of Siva in the presence of a 
vast concourse of people, and on his refusing with a gesture of horror 
to commit this impiety and pronouncing instead the name of Jesus, 
he was subjected to a course of ill-treatment such as was once under¬ 
gone by the master in whose behalf he was about to suffer death. He 
was buffeted; men spat on his face; his garments were torn into 
slireds; he was pricked with sword-points; he was beaten with sticks. 
During the infliction of these tortures he opened his mouth only to 
bless God, and to express his thankfulness at being permitted to 
share in his Saviour’s sufferings. His companions were subjected to 
a like treatment: and exhibited a like constancy. At length night 
put an end to this pitiful scene and all but seven guards retired to 
rest. Those were soon overcome by drowsiness and slept: and had 
De Britto wished to escape nothing could have been more easy. 
But he had for years longed for martyrdom and now that his hopes 
were about to be realized it would have been strange indeed had he 
wished to defer their accomplishment. 

On the 11 tli January the prisoners reached R&mn&d, and were 
thrown into prison pending the arrival of the Sethupati. He came 
to his capital a few days later; and immediately proceeded to deal 
with his victims. But Tirya Tevan also was in BAmnM, and exerted 
himself in every way to save his friends: and for a long time nothing 
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decisive was attempted. The Br&limans were active In pressing for 
vengeance and in endeavouring to get rid of De Britto by magical 
incantations: and the Sethupati longed to gratify his cruelty. But 
the incantations produced no results; and as De Britto was commonly 
held to be a great magician, a superstitious dread of offering violence 
to him operated strongly on his persecutor’s mind. Then again Tirya 
Tuvan’s persistent efforts to save his friends could not be lightly 
disregarded: and lastly the existence of so many Christians in his 
dominions made it doubtful whether the judicial murder of their 
chief Guru would not excite unpleasant disturbances. These and 
many other considerations swayed the mind of the Sethupati for 
many days: and at last he meanly resolved to do what he wished, 
hut to do it through an agent on whom should rest the responsibility 
and odium of the deed. Accordingly a proclamation was made to the 
effect that De Britto was sentenced to he banished from the kingdom; 
and he was forthwith sent off under escort to the S&thupati’s brother the 
Governor of Oreiyur, a fortress on the northern frontier of the Marava 
country, situated on the river Pamb&r. But with him there was 
sent a secret despatch bearing the S6thupati’s signature, and contain¬ 
ing an order to behead the foreign Sanxdyasi. He arrived at Oreiyur 
on the 31st January, and on the next day was rejoiced by learning 
his fate from the month of the Governor. The execution of his 
sentence was delayed for three days by the interposition in his behalf 
of the chief wife of the Governor, who was a Christian: and it was for 
some time doubtful whether her tears and entreaties would not prevail. 
But the Governor’s minister was a sworn enemy of Christianity, and 
was as fervent in demanding the death of De Britto, as De Brittos 
protectress was in demanding his release: and he succeeded at last 
in persuading the Governor, who appears to have been a weak and 
irresolute man, to direct that the sentence should be carried out. 
Accordingly on the 4th February De Britto was taken to an eminence 
which overlooked the fortress and surrounding country, and there 
beheaded. His head and limbs were cut off and hung up as a 
warning to all Christians: and even after he was dead, the hatred of 
his enemies did not slumber. Burial was denied to his mutilated 
remains, which were given to the birds of the air and the beasts of 
the field; and it was only with the greatest difficulty and after 
repeated failures that members of his flock succeeded in eluding the 
valance of the agents of the Marava government, and gathering 
together bis skull and a few of his bones. 
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Such was tlie end of Jolm De Britto, one of the greatest of those great 
missionaries whom the Church of Rome has trained up to the common 
glory of all mankind. This is not the place to give his life: hut a few 
brief particulars regarding his remarkable career may prove not unin¬ 
teresting. Jean Hector De Britto w T as born at Lisbon on the 1st March 
1647. His father, Don Salvador De Britto Pereyra, held high office 
under the Duke of Bragance; and having contributed not a little by his 
faithful and energetic efforts towards the elevation of that Prince to 
the throne of Portugal, obtained as a reward the important post of 
Governor of Rio-Janeiro; and died after holding it two years. His 
widow Dona Beatrix Pereyra was a woman of a lively intellect and 
of a deeply religious nature, and controlled the education of her 
young children with equal intelligence and assiduity. And the les¬ 
sons which she inculcated into the pliable and gerierous mind of the 
future martyr, inspired him with the noblest sentiments and shielded 
him from the thousand temptations which could not but assail one of 
* his birth and brilliant qualities in a gay and luxurious court. When 
he arrived at early boyhood, De Britto was admitted to the honor of 
forming one of that band of young nobles whom Pedro IY trained 
up under his own eye with a view to them becoming in due time 
ministers and counsellors of uncommon ability and attachment to the 
throne: and in this position he became at once distinguished on 
account of the high-bred simplicity of his manners, the beauty of his 
disposition, and more than all by the striking elevation of thought 
which he constantly displayed. He was taught by Jesuit masters, 
and proved the most apt of pupils. Nothing delighted him more 
than the study of the works of the greatest Greek and Roman authors, 
unless perhaps it was the study of the lives of great missionaries and 
more particularly that of Francis Xavier. So devoted indeed was he 
to this latter kind of literature that his gayer companions gave him 
the soubriquet of the martyr. 

As he grew up, young De Britto withdrew himself more and more 
from the society of his fellows, and became engrossed with the idea 
of becoming a Jesuit, and above all a missionary. His views were 
at first greatly discouraged by his mother: but her tenderness of 
heart yielded gradually to her strong good sense, and she ceased at 
last to dissuade her son from obeying what he felt to be a special call. 
The Infant and the Queen Regent were equally opposed to De Britto 
adopting a religious life: he had especially endeared himself to the 
former in the capacity of page and companion, and the latter was 
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unwilling that her son should lose a friend and adviser of so rare a 
talent and disposition. But at last all obstacles were overcome, and 
on the 17th December 1662 De Britto entered the house of noviciate. 

He commenced his new life with the greatest ardour and devotion: 
and quietly earned the character of being one of the most orderly, 
pious and charitable of the self-denying fraternity amongst whom he 
lived. At the same time he prosecuted his studies with enthusiasm, 
and rapidly made himself an accomplished scholar. But his mind 
was never for one moment diverted from his one great aim; and in 
1673, in spite of the tears of his mother and the interference of the 
King, he sailed for India as a missionary. He reached Goa in the 
same year; and there completed his theological studies; and passed 
the ad grctdum examination. The next year saw him enter upon his 
career as a missionary, attached to the Madura mission. Bor several 
years he worked with the greatest industry and success, enduring 
with calm equanimity, persecution, hunger and thirst, ill-health, and 
the manifold ills incidental in those days to the profession which ho 
had adopted; and in 1683 he rose to be Superior of the Madura 
mission. His administration was attended by peculiarly happy 
results; and his zeal and ability did not escape the notice of his 
superiors, who in 1688 appointed him Procureur de la Mission. He was 
therefore compelled to quit India. On his return to Europe he receiv¬ 
ed the most flattering marks of consideration and esteem at the hands 
of his sovereign, and of the highest dignitaries of the Church: indeed 
he would seem to have met with an almost triumphant reception.* 
Universities vied with one another to obtain the honor of conferring 
professorships on him ; illustrious students clamorously demanded 
to be instructed by him; the Bang himself almost implored him to be 
tutor to the royal family. But honors of all kinds were firmly but 
respectfully declined; and De Britto never lost sight of his intention of 
returning to India whenever an opportunity presented itself. At 
last he was permitted to return, and was offered the Archbishopric of 
Cranganore. This was declined on the ground that missionary labor 
was that in which alone he could engage with delight and profit : 
and accordingly in 1691 he was once more at work as a missionary, 
this time in the Marava country. Persecution was more active now 
than it had been when De Britto was Superior of the Madura Mission; 
and his sufferings from 1692 to the time of his martyrdom, borne 
always with unflinching courage and a sweet patience worthy of the 
divine example which he, if any man, perpetually kept before his eyes 
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and imitated, were such as have been endured by few, perhaps by none 
other voluntarily provoked and joyfully accepted. His life during 
this period appears to have been passed in hourly danger of attacks by 
persecutors, by robbers, by wild beasts. It was passed by him in 
wandering through dreary jungles, exposed to pitiless storms and 
inundations, to pestilent malaria, and every form of disease: the day 
being spent in painful concealment whilst the] night was devoted 
to preaching and itinerating. To these incidents must be added a 
wretched diet of rice and bitter herbs utterly insufficient for the 
requirements of health, the want often of even a hovel in which to 
take rest, complete isolation in the midst of a brutal and hostile popu¬ 
lation, and last but not least the daily spectacle of the hopeless 
misery to which the country was reduced by wars and famine* 
Such was De Britto’s life: and surely it was fitly crowned by the 
martyrdom to which he had from his earliest youth aspired. 

Though sufficiently qualified by his talents and by his education 
to be an author, De Britto did not imitate the example of Robert de 
Nobilibus ; and if he was the author of any works, they have perished 
and nothing is known of them. It seems probable however that his 
purely missionary labors occupied his whole time and attention 
and left him no leisure for composition. Perhaps too he was want¬ 
ing both in breadth and subtlety of intellect, and his mind was in no 
degree characterized by that anxious love of enquiry and that 
argumentative combativencss which distinguished Robert. And the 
varying circumstances in which these two great Jesuits worked, 
tended to separate their p>aths. The ono found it necessary to devote 
himself principally to the attack of an elaborate and imposing system 
of religion, and to the establishment on a sound and enduring basis of 
another system diametrically opposed thereto and totally unknown; 
whilst the other found Christianity well understood and appreciated 
in South India, and made it bis business to enlarge, adorn and 
strengthen an existing edifice. The one had to destroy and build up; 
the other only to preserve and improve. Consequently whilst Robert 
has left behind him voluminous and able contributions to polemical 
literature, John has left nothing but a series of letters, admirable as 
memorials of the life and labors of a truly pious man but of no great 
literary value. 

The murder of John De Biitto, so far from injuring the cause of 
Christianity appears to have advanced it very considerably. The 
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example of his constancy and heroism inspired converts with an 
earnest desire to emulate his faithfulness. And the occurrence real 
or supposed of many miracles, wrought through the medium of his 
blood which was spilt on the sands of Oreiyur, gave a new impetus 
to the faith of those who hung back * induced the wavering to give 
in their adhesion to the faith. Then even the heathens were indig¬ 
nant at the unnecessary cruelty with which a Guru had been treated, 
and sympathised to some extent with his followers. And lastly 
both the Governor of Oreiykr and his minister died of horrible 
and mysterious diseases within a twelvemonth after the martyr, 
and their deaths were not unnaturally attributed to the anger of 
the offended Deity. Moreover the former of them was replaced by a 
man eminently favorable to Christianity, though not a convert. 
This was. Yaduga Nat 5 ha Tevan, the eldest son of the Sethupati. 
So great was the liberality of this Governor’s mind, that he encourag¬ 
ed in every way the performance of pilgrimages to the scene of the 
martyrdom; refused to permit his minister to levy fees from the 
pilgrims who resorted to Oreiyhr in vast numbers; and at his own 
proper expense converted the summit of the hill on which the 
execution took place into an agreeable promenade, embellished with 
avenues of lime and citron trees. This conduct was the more 
remarkable as the father of this Prince continued to be most hostile 
to Christianity, and during the five years which immediately suc¬ 
ceeded the death of De Britto persecuted his Christian subjects so 
hotly and unrelentingly that no missionary dared to show himself 
within the limits of the Sethupati 5 s dominions. 

Although a persecutor of Christianity, probably from an honest 
belief that its progress imperilled liis position as Sethupati, the 
Kilavan appears to have been an able and politic ruler: and a story 
is told in the life of John De Britto of an intelligent heathen refusing 
to believe that Christians were well-behaved people, on the ground 
that if they were, so wise a man as the Kilavan would never have 
condemned their Guru to an infamous death. After his war with 
Madura, the Kilavan pulled down the mud walls of R&mn&d and 
replaced them with solid stone fortifications; having an eye no 
doubt to the probability of his having to go to war with Tanjore 
about the matter of the ceded districts noidh of the Pamb&r. Accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the convention of 1686 Tanjore was bound to 
give back those districts in 1698, upon the expiration of the term of 
twelve years* But when the time came for the fulfilment of this 
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stipulation the King of Tanjore hesitated to act up to his engage¬ 
ments. Upon this the Scithupati, "who seems to have anticipated a 
breach of faith, lost no time in invading the Tanjore country at the 
head of a considerable army; and after some hard fighting he succeed¬ 
ed in obtaining possession of the fortresses of Arund&ngi, Thinuna- 
yang-K6ttei, and Kiranilei, and of all the country south of the 
Ambuli river. The fortress of Puthu-Kottei he was unable to take. 
The war was then brought to a close, and from that time forth the 
S&thupati appears to have remained in undisturbed possession of his 
northern territories. 

It was about the year 1698 that a curious event took place in the 
Travancore country which deserves notice. The'King of Travancore, 
encouraged no doubt by the disordered state of the Madura kingdom 
under Choka N&t’ha, had for many years been very irregular in 
remitting his tribute to the N&yakkan’s treasury; and it had been 
necessary on several occasions to send an army of Vadukans to collect 
arrears. As the only means of entering the dependency was through 
a narrow rocky defile in the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, which 
could be easily defended by a comparatively small number of troops, 
the King of Travancore determined to attempt to put an end to these 
periodical visitations by annihilating the next army which should 
make its appearance within his boundaries. It occurred to him at 
the same time that he might make use of the, invaders before des¬ 
troying them, in getting rid of some obnoxious ministers, It appears 
that from time immemorial it had been customary for a body of 
eight ministers to manage the entire government of the country: 
and by gradual encroachments these ministers had skilfully contrived 
to usurp all power, and had at last reduced the King to the condition 
of a mere puppet. The present King had vainly endeavoured tb free 
himself from the thraldom which custom had imposed upon him; 
and he now resolved to effect by treachery what he had as yet been 
unable to effect by fair and straightforward methods. Accordingly 
he conceived and successfully carried out the following plan. An 
army came through the pass in 1697, and proceeded as usual to 
devastate the country in eyery direction, and finally blockaded the 
King in Korkulam (? Kollam or Quilon) which was his principal 
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in command of the besiegers, and offered to make over to them Korku¬ 
lam and certain districts if they would assist him in "overcoming his 
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enemies, the ministers. The offer was gladly accepted, and having 
been placed in possession of the fortress the Madura Generals pro¬ 
ceeded to carry out their part of the agreement by seizing and 
putting to death one or two of the ministers, the others escaping by 
flight or buying themselves off. Soon after this, when the Vadukans 
had dispersed themselves about the town and were in complete dis¬ 
order, the King of Travancore, who had pretended to be alarmed and 
had withdrawn apparently for safety to a spot a few miles distant, 
suddenly collected a large force, threw himself upon the fortress,and 
having carried it without resistance fell upon the Vadutans and in 
a short space of time almost destroyed them. A small body fled in 
the direction of the pass, only to find it closed by a detachment of 
troops; and they were very shortly overtaken by the main body of 
the Travancore army, and being hemmed in on all sides were 
slaughtered without mercy. Only a few stray fugitives found their 
way back to Trichinopoly. 

It was probably in 1698, and owing to a desire to revenge herself for 
this tragical defeat, that Mangammal entered upon the war with 
Travancore which is described in the O. H. MSS. It is stated at 
page 224, voL ii, that the Malaysia people ceased to send the usual 
tribute-money; and that thereupon Mangammfll caused a large army 
to be collected and despatched it against them under command of 
the Dalav&y, Narasappayya. He entered their country, and conquer¬ 
ed them after much hard fighting and returned to Trichinopoly with 
a very considerable booty, consisting of specie, jewels and guns. 
The last were numbered in order, one, two, three and so forth, and 
counted part on the ramparts of Trichinopoly, part on those of 
Madura. Tradition is silent with respect to these captured, gune. 
Enquiries about them were made by me, but no one in Madura 
appeared to have ever heard of them: and I was informed that when 
the fort of Madura was dismantled many years ago, no such guns 
were then upon the ramparts. 

A letter of 1700 states that for sometime past a large jungle 
on the Tinnevelly coast had been infested by tigers to so great a 
degree that after sunset no inhabitant of any village situated in its 
neighbourhood dared to move outside his door, watch was kept in 
every village at night, and large fires were lighted for the purpose 
of scaring the monsters away. Even in the day-time travelling was 
noi : quite safe: and numbers of people had disappeared who had 
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without doubt been seized and devoured in lonely places. This fact 
is noticeable, inasmuch as tigers have been for many years unknown 
in the Madura country, and I believe in the Tinnevelly; and their 
existence in large numbers on the sea coast in 1700 would seem to 
show that the country was much more sparsely populated, and con¬ 
tained many more uncultivated tracts than at the present day. And 
the letter which speaks of the tigers, furnishes us with other evidence 
going to support this position It states that with the exception of 
Tutieorin, there was not a single town or even large village to be 
seen along the whole coast from Cape Comorin to the P&mbam pass, 
a distance of forty French leagues. Of the miserable villages which 
existed, the principal were Taley, Manapar, lAlandaley, Punicoel, and 
a few others not worth mentioning. 

Tutieorin, the only harbour on this coast in which a European 
vessel could attempt to pass the stormy season, is described as being 
a flourishing town of more than fifty thousand inhabitants. The 
Dutch had a few years before built a small fort there for the protec¬ 
tion of their trade, and several large and handsome storehouses * so 
the town looked very well from the roadstead, but as soon as a 
visitor set foot upon the shore, all its comeliness disappeared and he 
saw that it consisted almost entirely of miserable mud cabins. 

The Dutch would seem to have been in the enjoyment of a very 
moderate share of influence on the coast at this time. They annoyed 
the missionaries and behaved tyrannically to the poor Paravas, who 
were very numerous on the coast and were almost exclusively Roman 
Catholics: but they durst not attempt to coerce either the Sfethupati 
or the King of Madura, and they took nothing by an embassy which 
they sent to tho former, together with some valuable presents, for 
the purpose of inducing him to make over to them all his right and 
title to the profits of the pearl-fishery on his coasts. They had 
obtained from the King of Madura the monopoly of the fishery of 
the Tinnevelly coast, and drew a considerable revenue from licenses 
to fish which they granted to all applicants at the rate of sixty 
Ecus and occasionally more for each vessel employed, the number of 
licensed vessels amounting often to as many as six and seven hun¬ 
dred. The conch-shell fishery, the meaning of which has been 
explained at page 154< ante, was also theirs within the same limits as 
the pearl-fishery, and yielded a considerable profit. Their ordinary 
trade was in cloths manufactured at Madura, for which they gave in 
exchange Japan leather and Molucca spices. 
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The pearl-fishery appears to have been conducted in 1700 in the 
following mode. In the early part of the year the Dutch sent out ten 
or twelve vessels in different directions to test the localities in which 
it appeared desirable that the fishery of the year should be carried 
on: and from each vessel a few divers, were let down, who brought 
up each a few thousand oysters, which were heaped upon the shore 
in separate heaps of a thousand each, and opened and examined. If 
the pearls found in each heap were found by the appraisers to be 
worth an Ecu or more, the beds from which the oysters were taken 
were held to be capable of yielding a rich harvest; if they were 
worth no more than thirty Sous, the beds were considered unlikely 
to yield a profit over and above the expense of working them. As 
soon as the testing was completed, it was publicly announced either 
that there would or that there would not be a fishery that year. In 
the former case enormous crowds of people assembled on the coast on 
the day appointed for the commencement of the fishery ; traders 
came there with wares of all kinds; the roadstead was crowded with 
shipping; drums were beaten and muskets fired; and everywhere 
the greatest excitement prevailed, until the Dutch Commissioners 
arrived from Colombo with great pomp and ordered the proceedings 
to be opened with a salute of cannon. Immediately afterwards the 
fishing vessels all weighed anchor and stood out to sea, preceded by 
two large Dutch sloops which in due time drew off to the right and 
left and marked the limits of the fishery; and when each reached 
its place, half of its complement of divers plunged into the sea, each 
with a heavy stone tied to his feet to make him sink rapidly and 
furnished with a sack in which to put his oysters, and having a rope 
tied round his body the end of which was passed round a pulley and 
held by some of the boatmen. Thus equipped the diver plunged in, 
and on reaching the bottom filled his sack with oysters until his 
breath failed; when he pulled a string with which he was provided, 
and the signal being perceived by the boatmen above, he was forth¬ 
with hauled up by the rope togethei with his sack of oysters. No 
artificial appliances of any kind were used to enable the men to stay 
under water for long periods: they were accustomed to the work 
from infancy almost, and consequently did it easily and well. Some 
Were much more skilful and lasting than others, and it was usual to 
pay iaem in proportion to their powers; a practice which led to much 
emulation and occasionally to fatal results. Anxious to out-do all his 
fellows, a diver would sometimes persist in collecting until he was too 
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drowned. And very often a greedy man would attack and rob a suc¬ 
cessful neighbour under water : and instances were known in which 
divers who had been thus treated took down knives and murdered 
their plunderers at the bottom of the sea. As soon as all the first 
set of divers had come up, and their takings had been examined and 
thrown into the hold, the second set went down. After an interval 
the first set dived again, and after them the second; and so on turn 
by turn. The work was very exhausting, and the strongest mkn 
could not dive oftener than seven or eight times in a day; so that 
the day’s diving was finished always before noon. 

The diving over, the vessels returned to the coast and discharged 
their cargoes : and the oysters were all thrown into a kind of park 
and left for two or three days, at the end of which time they opened 
and disclosed their treasures. The pearls having been extracted from 
the shells and carefully washed, were placed in a metal receptacle 
containing some five or six colanders of graduated sizes, which were 
fitted one into another so as to leave a space between the bottoms of 
every two, and were pierced with holes of varying sizes; that which 
had the largest holes being the topmost colander, and that which had 
the smallest being the undermost. When dropped into colander No. 
1, all but the very finest pearls fell through into No. 2, and most of 
them passed into Nos. 3, 4 and 5 ; whilst the smallest of all, the seeds, 
were strained off into the receptacle at the bottom. When all had 
staid in their proper colanders, they were classified and valued accord¬ 
ingly. The largest or those of the first class were the most valuable: 
and it is expressly stated in the letter from which this information 
is extracted that the value of any given pearl was appraised almost 
exclusively with reference to its size, and was held to be affected but 
little by its shape and lustre. The valuation over, the Dutch generally 
bought the finest pearls. They considered that they had a right of 
pre-emption: at the same time they did not compel individuals to 
sell if unwilling. All the pearls taken on the first day belonged by 
express reservation to the King or to the S&thupati, according as the 
plane of their taking lay off the coasts of the one or the other. The 
Dutch did not, as was often asserted, claim the pearls taken on the 
second day. They had other and more certain modes of making 
profit, of which the very best was to bring plenty of cash into a 
market where cash was not plentiful and so enable themselves to 
purchase at very easy prices. 
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The amounts of oysters found in different years varied infinitely. 
Some years the divers had only to pick up as fast as they were able, 
and as long as they could keep under water; in others they could 
only find a few here and there. In 1700 the testing was most 
encouraging, and an unusually large number of boat-owners took out 
licenses to fish : but the season proved most disastrous. Only a few 
thousands were taken on the first day by all the divers together, and 
a day or two afterwards not a single oyster could be found. It was 
supposed by many that strong under-currents had suddenly set in 
owing to some unknown cause and covered the oysters with layers 
of sand. Whatever the cause, the results of the failure were most 
ruinous. Several merchants had advanced large sums of money to 
the boat-owners on speculation, which were of course lost. The 
boat-owners had in like manner advanced money to the divers and 
others, and they also lost their money. And the Dutch did not make 
anything like their usual profit. 

During the whole of the year 1700 the kingdom appears to have 
been in a very disturbed state owing to a desultory war with Tanjore. 
The circumstances which gave rise to this war are not recorded in 
any of the memoirs which I have come across; but it seems likely 
that it originated in the dispute between the governments of Tan¬ 
jore and Ramnad which has been alluded to above. It was conclud¬ 
ed in the following year, after a remarkable victory which will be 
herfeafter described: but not until considerable damage had heen 
inflicted by the numerous bodies of cavalry which Tanjore sent into 
the field. 

In this same year the missionary Bouchet obtained an interview 
with the great Dalav&y ISTarasappayya, the recorded particulars of 
which are interesting as throwing light upon the customs and etiquette 
of the Madura court. It appears that Bouchet, like all the principal 
Jesuit missionaries of his day, always adopted the guise of a Guru, 
and passed for an Asiatic so well that his nationality was ordinarily 
unsuspected and unquestioned. Accordingly he felt no hesitation in 
appearing before Narasappayya, who was notorious for his uncompro¬ 
mising hatred of Parangis and of the religion which they professed : 
od as Christianity was being persecuted with unusual severity at 
lie resolved to lay his grievances before the great man and if 
obtain from him a promise of protection. Having obtained an 
audien.ce> - \ion-I ” " ’ " 
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where the Dalavfty was seated, and as he approached, the Dalav&y, 
to his surprise and intense delight, rose from his seat and saluted him 
with the namaskdram, in the manner in which disciples salute their 
teachers, that is to say by joining the hands and holding them up over 
the head. In return Bouchet gave the dsirvdthcvm, or Guru’s salutation 
to disciples, which consists in stretching out both hands horizontally 
towards the person saluted, as if about to receive and welcome him. 
After this the Dalavay made Bouchet sit down beside him in east¬ 
ern fashion on a kind of sofa barely large enough to contain them, 
in such wise that their knees touched. This was a special mark of 
distinction, as implying the closest familiarity . and considering that 
Narasappayya was a Brahman of Brahmans and a special hater of 
Europeans, and that there were some hundreds of Br&hmans looking 
on whilst the missionary was thus honoured, his mingled feelings of 
surprise and pleasure may easily be comprehended. The presents 
which Bouchet had brought with him were now brought forward 
These were a terrestrial globe two feet in diameter, with the names 
of places inscribed in Tamil; a small glass globe backed with quick¬ 
silver ; a figure of a cock composed of shells, some magnifying and 
burning glasses ; a few bracelets of jade and silver; and lastly a few 
mirrors and some curiosities fiom China They were graciously 
accepted and examined, and then a conversation was commenced, 
in the course of which Bouchet informed the Dalav&y that he had 
come from the north from the great city of Rome to preach the 
sacred law, and that having been a witness during several years of 
the illustrious career of the great man whom he had the pleasure of 
addressing, she had been seized with a strong desire of seeing and 
paying his respects to him. Ho also added that he much desired the 
Dalav&y’s favour, and that as obedience to constituted authorities 
was one of the first principles of the law which he preached, the 
Dalav&y might place implicit reliance in his and his disciples’ loyalty. 
The Dalav&y replied in terms equally complimentary; and then 
withdrew for a short time for the purpose of showing the presents 
to the Queen. During this interval the missionary was shown over 
the royal gardens by Some of the courtiers, and as he was seen io 
quit the reception hall the report was bruited about that the Roman 
Guru had been sent to prison. But his enemies were greatly disap¬ 
pointed a short time afterwards, when they came to hear of the very 
flattering manner 'in which the Dalav&y gave him leave to depart. 
After showing the curiosities to the Queen, who was greatly pleased 



with the glass globe the cock and the bracelets, Narasappayya 
returned to the reception-hall, and having sent for Bouchet dismissed 
him with the same marks of honour with which it was customary to 
dismiss ambassadors, namely by placing on his head as a veil apiece of 
cloth of gold about eight feet in length and sprinkling scent over 
his person. And it was at the same time intimated to him that the 
Queen had expressly ordered that any request he might think pro¬ 
per to make should be granted. Bouchet might now have ruined 
his enemies by speaking a word : but he refrained from motives of 
clemency, and merely asked in general terms for protection, and 
took his leave. On retiring he found to his great embarrassment 
that the State palanquin had been ready to convey him to his resi¬ 
dence. He hesitated at first to enter it, thinking it inconsistent with 
the humility of a Christian priest to be carried in so magnificent a 
conveyance: but after a moment’s reflection he resolved to accept 
the proffered honour, feeling sure that the fact of his being seen in 
the royal palanquin would produce an immense effect on the minds 
of the persecutors of his flock. Accordingly he took his seat and 
was carried off through all the principal streets of Triehinopoly with 
hands of music preceding him, and a large concourse of Christians 
running alongside and behind of the palanquin, who testified their 
delight by loud shouts of joy and announcements of the coming of 
their great Guru. In this manner he was carried the whole way to 
his house which was about twelve miles from the fort: and on 
reaching it he repaired at once to the Church of his village, and 
publicly offered up thanks to God for the triumph which had been 
vouchsafed to him. 

The Dalavay who treated Bouchet so handsomely was impli¬ 
citly trusted by Mangammal, and had made himself or rather had 
been made by his mistress the absolute master of the whole king¬ 
dom. His word was law; and no business of importance was 
undertaken without his express sanction. But fortunately for the 
people he was one of those few men who are not spoilt by the 
possession of unlimited and irresponsible power; and so great were 
his talents and good sense, so just and impartial his orders, that he 
was declared on all sides to he without exception the very greatest 
minister who had ever directed the affairs of the kingdom. My 
authority for this statement is Father Martin, who was doubtless 
to some extent in Narasappayya’s favour. But it must 
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not "be forgotten that Choka N&fc’lia, who was an especial protector 
of the Christians, is descxibed by the Jesuits as an infamous tyrant, 
and that they have not attempted to gloss over the vices of Tirumala, 
another of their great patrons: whilst as a rule their estimates of 
character appear to be singularly careful and conscientious. 

Owing to the disturbances consequent on the Tanjore war it 
was impossible to travel along any of the King's high roads; and 
curiously enough we find the missionaries selecting for safety’s sake 
paths through the extensive jungles of the Kalians or robbers, which 
stretched away north of Madura and in the vicinity of Tanjore. 
The majority of these Kalians had been converted in great numbers 
in Tirumala’s time—see ante page 126—and had completely given 
up their predatory habits; and many of them who had not been 
converted had been induced to withdraw from their evil courses by 
the example of their Christian friends and connections. But their 
old reputation still clung to them: and travellers durst not enter 
their neighbourhood unless they had previously engaged the services 
of a Kalla guide. The persons of the missionaries however were 
invariably respected by these lawless people, and if any property 
was at any time taken from one of them by mistake, it was always 
restored as soon as the mistake was discovered. 

"We have now arrived at the conclusion of the war with Tan- 
jore, which was brought about in the year 1700 in the following 
circumstances. The Dalavay had encamped his army along the 
south bank of the Kaveri, with the object of watching the enemy 
and checking if possible the constant irruptions of detachments of 
his cavalry into the more fertile parts of the kingdom. But in spite 
of every precaution he found it to be impossible to do as he desired. 
The enemy’s cavalry was so vastly superior to his own that it 
marched on either side of him and round him at pleasure: and the 
damage caused by it in every part of the country was serious and 
alarming. At last Narasappayya determined on the first opportunity 
to make a* sudden attack upon Tanjore, and by this means to compel 
the enemy to draw ip. his troops for the purposes of defence. Hav¬ 
ing kept his design perfectly secret* he was enabled in the course of 
a few days to throw his troops across the river unobserved, and was 
commencing to inarch for Tanjore before his movement became 
known to his opponents. Upon discovering his intention the Tan¬ 
jore General collected his troops with all possible speed, and hurried 
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across the river to the defence of his capital: hut before #he had 
accomplished the passage, freshes caused by a heavy fall of‘rain on 
the western ghauts suddenly came down the river, and carried off a 
portion of his baggage and some of his horses and men. Seeing this, 
the greater portion of the army hastily spread themselves along the 
bank, in endeavouring to assist those who were struggling in the 
stream; and *were soon in great disorder and confusion. Narasap- 
payya received intelligence of what was going on from his spies, and 
without losing a moment by delay charged down in full force upon 
the straggling bodies of which the Tanjore army was now composed; 
and before they could form into divisions, cut them to pieces, and 
gained a most decisive victory, almost without the loss of a man. 

After this Narasappayya proceeded to ravage every part of the 
Tanjore country in a very complete and thorough manner; and the 
Mahratta Raja was not a little annoyed at seeing himself vanquished 
by a people who until quite lately had been in the habit of 
deferring to his wishes and even obeying his orders. He suspected 
that it must be through the treachery of Iris minister Baloji or 
Vagoji Pandithan, that this reverse had befallen him; and his sus¬ 
picions were actively fomented by the lies and calumnies of the 
minister s numerous enemies. He therefore resolved to punish him. 
But Vagoji Pandithan (whom I take to he the Varaboji Pandithan 
of page 213 ante) was a man of great astuteness, and having heard of 
the R&ja’s intention came before him without delay and declared 
that he “ would cut off his own head and bring it to the R4ja on a 
plate if he did not within eight days contrive to conclude a peace 
with the R&ja’s enemies.” The term was short: and the Raja 
expressed his satisfaction. Upon this the minister sent round agents 
to all the principal merchants, and ordered them under pain of con¬ 
fiscation of all their goods to lend him each a considerable sum of 
money, which was at once lent. He at the same time borrowed 
largely from all his friends and relations: and to the sums thus 
obtained added a large amount taken from the royal treasury. The 
total sum collected amounted to 500,000 Ecus, and was employed in 
the following manner. A portion was sent to the Queen Regent as 
a subsidy; another was distributed amongst her ministers; and the 
remainder was given to the father of the Dalav&y, a man noto¬ 
rious for his surpassing avarice. The plan succeeded admirably. 
Within eight days peace was concluded; and the artful Brahman was 
restored to favour. 
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la tlie summer of 1701 the Queen Regent of Madura and the 
King of Tanjore entered into an offensive alliance against the Raja 
of Mysore, and forgetting their old quarrels made joint preparations 
for war on a grand scale. The cause of this unexpected and almost 
unprecedented alliance was an act which threatened to involve both 
kingdoms, and more particularly Tanjore in absolute ruin. The 
R&ja of Mysore had thrown an enormous dam across the bed of the 
KWh, and had by this means diverted into his kingdom the whole 
of the freshes produced by the commencement of the south-west 
monsoon : not a drop of water had been permitted to reach Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore, and the cultivation of rice-crops was suspended. 
At the moment however when an expedition was about to start for 
the purpose of destroying the great dam, the K&veri came down 
with unusual violence and completely swept it away in a moment. 
Being very large and solidly constructed the work was strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of moderate freshes: but not that 
of the enormous volume of water which rolled down with extreme 
velocity when the monsoon was at its full. 

In 1702 the. country suffered an irreparable loss in the death of 
Narasappayya. It appears that he invaded the Marava country at 
the head of a large army with the intention of reducing the Kilavan 
S&thupati to submission, and was defeated and killed in a battle 
fought with that able ruler and General. The King of Tanjore was 
acting in concert with the Dalavay on this occasion; but the Kila¬ 
van was nevertheless well able to hold his own, and succeeded in 
completely establishing his independence. It seems strange at first 
sight that so small and unimportant a State as R&mnM should have 
been able to resist, even for a few days, the attack of the combined 
armies of so large a kingdom as Madura and so rich a country as 
Tanjore : but it is by no means difficult to account for the fact that 
it was able not only to resist but to defeat them. The reason was 
probably this. The army of the King of Madura consisted of bodies 
of men belonging to different castes, who were for the most part 
strangers in the land in which they lived and animated by no feel¬ 
ings of patriotism or of loyalty to the King or of fidelity to their 
General, And they were commanded and officered by men of dif¬ 
ferent castes, who were bound together by no common ties and 
regarded one another not only with jealousy but also with suspicion 
and distrust. In a word, as has been shown in Chapter VII, the 
army was altogether wanting in discipline and cohesion; and a 
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slight reverse or a quarrel amongst its leaders would turn it within 
a very few days into a disorganized rabble, and perhaps cause it to 
melt away bit by bit in the very presence of the enemy. And what 
was true of the Madura army was probably true of that of Tanjore. 
But the Kamnad army was differently constituted, and was animated 
by an entirely different spirit. Both soldiers and officers were nearly 
all of one caste, namely the Marava; and the few of them who were 
not Maravans, belonged to the allied caste of the Ahambadiyans. 
There were therefore no dissensions and jealousies amongst them 
originating in matters of caste. And as they were the descendants 
of countless generations of men who had from time immemorial lived 
in and bled for one and the same small tract of country, they were 
no doubt incited to resist invasion by a spirit of true patriotism 
such as in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries stirred the 
hearts of few if any of the nations located in South India. Then 
again though not strictly speaking a warrior caste, the Maravans 
were a caste which had always been accustomed to a martial and 
adventurous mode of life; and their traditions were connected with 
the commission of murders robbery and deeds of violence of every 
kind rather than with the peaceful and unexciting incidents of 
agriculture and commerce: and they therefore formed far better 
materials for an army than any of the Tamil castes of Madura, and 
probably than any of the foreign. And lastly it generally happened 
that most of the principal Maravans were connected with the S&thu- 
pati and with one another both by blood and by marriage; and 
accordingly when they were called upon by their natural head and 
protector to fight against an invader, they marched to battle like a 
numerous band of brothers led by a common father, and were able 
to forget for the moment all petty animosities and feuds. 

The following passage from a Jesuit letter shows how the 
MmnM army was manned and officered:— 

“ Presque toutes les bourgades et les terres du Marava sent pos- 
“ s&ldes par les plus riches du pays, moyennant un certain nombre 
" de soldats qu’ils sont obliges de foumir au prince toutes les fois 
“ qu’il en a besoin. Ces seigneurs sont revocables au grd du prince: 
“ leurs soldats sont leurs parents, leurs amis ou leurs esclaves, qui 
“ cultivent les texres ddpendantes de la peuplade, et qui prenneat lea 
^ap^es dfes qu’ils sont requis. De cette manifere, le prince du Mara- 
“ va pent mettre sur pied, en moins de liuit jours, jusqu’ k trente et 
“ quarante mfile homines, et par-lit il se fait redouter des peaces sea 
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voisins; il a meme second le joug du roi de Manure dont il <£tait 
tributaire.” 

Mangamm&Fs grandson came of age in the year 1704 or 5 ; and 
Lis event appears to have led to some serious disturbances which 
id a very tragical ending. The particulars connected therewith 
mnot unfortunately be ascertained with anything approaching 
-ecision, as we have no Jesuit letters written between the years 
fOl and 1709, and Hindfi MSS. throw scarcely any light upon the 
;currences of this period. But a comparison of oral traditions with 
few clearly apparent facts affords some ground for the conclusion 
iat the* following were the circumstances which ushered in the new 
dgn. The Queen Regent seems to have lived for some two or three 
ears to the great scandal of her subjects on terms of too great 
ttimacy with Narasappayya s successor, a Brahman of the name of 
chchaya; and relying on his support to have refused to make way 
►r her grandson when he came' of age. In consequence of this a 
rong party was formed against her, and she was arrested and con¬ 
ned in the building which is now used as a jail. And not satisfied 
ith this measure of punishment her enemies resolved to murder 
er; and did the deed with a refinement of cruelty almost too horri- 
le to conceive. They slowly starved her to death : and to aggravate 
er sufferings periodically placed food near the bars of her prison 
indow, at such a distance that she could see and smell, without 
eing able to reach it with her hands. It is said that the place where 
le unhappy woman was thus tortured is still pointed out to strangers, 
ad that the story of her fate still excites compassion: hut whether 
le horrible legend is true it is I believe impossible now to discover, 
[owever there is nothing primd facie improbable in it as it stands, 
nd there exists some evidence tending to corroborate it. A 
:atue of a young man may be seen in the little chapel built by 
langammal on the west side of the golden lily tank which is com- 
ionly known as the statue of Mangamm&Fs minister and paramour: 
fid ;id a picture on the ceiling of the chapel there is a portrait of the 
me person opposite to one of the Queen. And it is observable that 
ae portrait of Mangamm&l shows that she did not dress as an 
rthodox Hindu widow should dress, hut indulged in jewels and 
nery fit only for a married woman. These circumstances are eer- 
finly in favor of the story of the intrigue with Achchaya being true; 
nd if so, then the story of the imprisonment and murder is rendered 
acre worthy of credence. 
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A curious ghost, story told in one of the O. H. MSS. at page 224 
connects the death of Mangammal with that of her co-temporary the 
Rftja of Mysore; and contrasts the characters of the two rulers in 
very strong colors. It is to the effect that the Raja of Mysore, who 
according to Wilks, vol. i, page 211, was named Chick Deo Raz and 
died on the 12th December 1704, was a man of a mean and sordid 
mind and never by any chance performed acts of charity: according¬ 
ly when he died he went to Naragam the place of torment, and lay 
where he fell in great agony. Shortly afterwards he recognized one 
of his subjects, who had been carried off by mistake by one of Yama's 
messengers and was about to be released and sent back to the world 
of the living; and calling him to his side the R&ja told him lie must 
be so good as to take a message to the Raja’s son and successor. The 
spirit agreed to do what was asked, and the Raja thereupon said, 
<c When I ruled over Mysore, I laid up great treasures for myself 
« and never performed any works of charity: and hence my miser- 
« able fate. Rut Mangamm&l of Madura has always been a charit- 
“ able woman, and now that she is coming to the world of the dead 
tc they are-setting up triumphal arches and making all kinds of grand 
“ preparations for her reception. Go then to my son and tell him 
“ that he must at once sggnd in works of charity all the treasure 
“ which is buried in a place which I will presently describe to you, 
lf that by so doing he may peradventure rescue my soul from this 
“ place of torment.” The R&ja then described the place, and the liber¬ 
ated spirit forthwith delivered the message. The Raja’s son did not 
give it credence at first: but shortly afterwards he received intelli¬ 
gence from Madura to the effect that Mangammal had died at such 
an hour on such a day, and finding that the time agreed with the 
time indicated by the message he felt certain that the message was 
genuine and began to act in entire accordance with the directions 
which it contained. 

This story is certainly remarkable as illustrating most forcibly on 
the one hand the selfish and avaricious character of a R&ja, who 
according to Wilks was in the habit of never breaking his fast in the 
morning until he had placed two thousand Pagodas in his treasury, 
and succeeded in collecting so much treasure that he was called the 
“ Lord of nine croresand on the other hand the generous and 
amiable character of a Princess, who in happier circumstances and in 
a more enlightened age might have been an ornament both tp her 
countey aud to her sex. 
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CHAPTER X. 


FROM A.D. 1705 TO A«D. 1741. 

long and uninteresting reign.—Vijaya Ranga Choka 
Ndtha’s absurd liberality.—The weakness of his govern¬ 
ment.—Marava affairs .— Works of irrigation. — Famine .— 
The price of grain.—The drought of 1709.— The great 
inundation.—The death of the Kilavan. — Sati — Disturb¬ 
ances.—End of the long famine.—Wars in the Marava 
country.—Thandd Tivan and Bavdni Sankara.—The 
Rdmndd kingdom divided.—The Rdyar of Chandragiri .— 
The King dies.—The political situation.—His ividow 
Mtndkshi adopts a son.—The party against her.—The 
second pattam .— Vangdru Tirumala’s claims.—Another 
Mahometan attack.—Tanjore is taken.—Vangdru Tiru- 
fnala seeks the 'assistance of Safdar Ali Khdn.—The 
award.—The Queen calls in Ghandd SahSb.—His oath .— 
He is disconcerted.—He leaves Trichinopoly and 
returns.—Operations against Madura.—The battle of 
Ammaya-Ndyakkan-dr .— Vangdru Tirumala flees .— 
Chandd Saheb throtvs off the mask.—The Queen takes 
poison.—The Mahrattas are called in.—The defeat and 
death of Daust Ali .— The fall of Trichinopoly and capture 
of Chandd SahSb.—The kingdom finally falls to pieces. 

E have now come to the end of that series of Jesuit letters which 
usefully illustrates the modern political history of Madura, and 
>m this time forward we shall have to rely almost entirely upon 
.tive MSS. and the secondary evidence afforded by En g li s h historians, 
id curiously enough the nearer we approach the period of the com- 
encement of British ascendancy in the south, the more meagre and 
isatisfactory will our information become. 

Yijaya Ranga Choka Nlt’ha’s long reign which commenced about 
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1705 and lasted about twenty-six years, seems to have been principally 
distinguished by the extraordinary and ill-regulated munificence of 
his gifts to Brahmans Churches and religious institutions. Every 
other year it is said ho used to perform a pilgrimage to each of the 
more celebrated shrines within the limits of his dominions : and on 
these occasions gifts were lavishly showered on all who were so 
fortunate as to gain access to him. His Generals and ministers were 
encouraged to prey on him and pillage the country without stint. 
And in a word, in all that he did and in all that he said he showed 
himself to be a vain, weak-minded Prince, utterly unfitted to govern 
either himself or others. 

In 1709, only a few years after he ascended the throne, the weak¬ 
ness of his administration began to bear fruit, and there was a 
serious riot in the town of Madura produced by injustice on the part 
of the government, which must have very considerably detracted 
from his authority. And shortly afterwards the whole of the royal 
troops mutinied in consequence of their pay being misappropriated 
by the Dalav&y, Naravappayya. Instead of addressing them person¬ 
ally and paying forthwith all that was due, the King contented him¬ 
self with sending them from time to time unsatisfactory messages, to 
the effect that the Dalavay should be made to settle with them 
within a few days. And at last things began to look so threatening 
that the S&thupathi was applied to for assistance. The Sethupati 
pointed out to the King the terrible folly of his proceedings, and at 
last the King did what he ought to have done at the very first; and 
the mutiny was with some little difficulty suppressed. Whether the 
Dalavay was dismissed for this misconduct does not appear : but we 
know that some years afterwards one Yenkata Rdgffiav5ch&rya was 
Dalav&y, so possibly the King had sense enough to rid himself of the 
scoundrel. And moreover as the Dalavay in whose time the Madura 
riot took place was a Nayakkan named Kasturi Rangayan, it seems 
probable that he too was punished for his misdeeds by dismissal. 
However this may have been, there were undoubtedly constant 
changes in the ministry and disturbances during this long reign; 
tod the entire period over which it extended must have been one of 
incessant commotions and anarchy: so much so that when the Kl rvg 
died jn 1731, the strength of the country had been so completely 
away that the catastrophe which will hereafter be described 
■wasaR butinevitable. 
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Whilst the Madura kingdom was suffering from misrule, the 
Marava was kept in good order by the strong hand of the Kilavan . 
It will be remembered that in 1702 he succeeded in completely 
shaking off the yoke of Madura: in 1709 he again distinguished 
himself by gaining a signal victory over the King of Tanjore. It 
appears that for some few years the Marava country had been 
suffering from extraordinary drought and heat which brought about 
famine and epidemics, and it was in consequence reduced to a state 
of great desolation and weakness. The King of Tanjore thought to 
take advantage of the opportunity by invading his old enemy's 
dominions; but he was repulsed with loss and compelled to sue 
for peace. 

That the famine which raged at this time was not brought about 
by carelessness and improvidence on the part of the Sethupati’s 
government or by the want of works of irrigation, but was attribut¬ 
able solely to a deficient rain-fall, is clearly shown by the following 
interesting passage from a letter of Father Martin, dated Marava, 1713. 

“ On ne prend nulle part autant de precautions que dans le Marava, 
“ pour ne pas laisser dchapper une goutte d'eau, et pour ramasser 
“ toute celle des ruisseaux et des torrents que ferment les pluies. On 
“ y voit une assez grande rivi&re appelee VaJiarou. Apres avoir 
“ traversd une partie du Madurd, elle entre dans le Marava, et quand 
<( elle remplit bien son lit, ce qui arrive d'ordinaire pendant un mois 
“ entier chaque amide, elle est aussi grosse que la Seine. Cependant 
il par le moyen des canaux creusds par nos Indians, et qui vont 
“ abautir fort loin a leurs dtangs, ils saignent tellement cette rjvidre 
ft de tous les cobds, qu'elle s’y perd entierement, et n’arrive & son 
£< embouchure, qu’aprds avoir mis plusieurs semaines a remplir les 
* £ nombreux reservoirs vers lesquels on l’a ddtournee. 

“ Les dtangs les plus communs out une demi-lieue de levde : il y en 
u a d'autres qui out une lieue et plus. J’en ai vu trois qui ont plus de 
u trois lieues. Un seul de ces dtangs fournit assez d’eau pour arroser le s 
“c^mpagnes de plus de soixante peuplades. Comme le riz veut 
“toujours avoir le pied dans beau jusqua ce quil ait acquis sa 
<£ parfaite, maturity, lorsqu’aprds la premiere rdcolte il reste encore de 
“beau dans les dtangs, on fume les terres, et on les ensemence de 
“ nouveau: car tout le temps de Vannie est propre d faire cvoitre le 
i( riz, pourvu que Veau ne lui manque pas 

The last words of this quotation have been put in Italics by me, as 
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being strongly corroborative of the remarks made iu the chapter on 
climate, touching the supreme importance to the Madura District of 
a constant supply of rain. So much attention is being paid at the 
present time to the subject of famine in India, that it cannot but be 
useful to remember that in one country, if not in more, the horrors 
of famine have been experienced from time immemorial in spite of 
all the precautions which a rich and absolutely despotic government 
could take to ensure a sufficiency of effective works of irrigation. 
In Madura it is the want of rain and not the want of works of 
irrigation that produces periodical famines. 

The severity of the famines of the early part of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury may be gauged in the following manner. Ordinarily the price of 
rice was, as has been shown in page 155 ante, a fanam or 2 \d. for 
eight ftamnad markdls or about ninety-six pounds of excellent husked 
rice: but Father Martin had known the price to rise to four fanams or 
nine pence for one markal or twelve pounds. In other words he had 
known a rise in price of no less than thirty-two hundred per cent, 
to take place within a twelvemonth ! Lest it should be thought that I 
must have mistaken Father Martin’s meaning, I will quote his exact 
words, which occur in his letter of 1713 quoted from above. They are 
as follows:— 

“ O’est a la faveur de ces eaux que les laboureurs font couler des 
“ dtangs dans les eampagnes,qu ’onvoit croitre une quantity prodigieuse 
“ de riz ; lorsque les pluies sont abondantes, le riz et les autres 
“ denies y sont h vil prix: pour un fan on, on aura jusqu’& huit 
“ matkals ou grandes mesures de trfes bon riz pild, ce qui suffit pour 
“la nourriture d’un homme durant plus de quinze jours. Mais aussi 
“quand les pluies viennent a manquer, la cherts devient si grande, 
“ que j’ai vu monter le prix d’une de ces mesures de riz, jusqu’& quatre 
“ fanons (dix-huit sous).” 

When these terrific rises took place, it was customary for the 
starving ryots to borrow a few pounds of rice from more fortunate 
neighbours, undertaking to repay for each pound lent eight ten 
fifteen or more pounds out of the earliest crop they might be able to 
; The condition was doubtless very hard. But it was perfectly 
Mr, inasmuch as the borrowers were at liberty to go and buy in 
the ruling rates, and had they so done would have 

been coih|>e!lef to pay still higher prices for what they required ; and 
it is somewhat startling to find that Father Martin and his worthy 
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colleagues peremptorily forbade the members of their flocks to traffic 
on these as they were pleased to call them un-Christian principles. 
By thus acting they must have contributed largely to the distress 
which everywhere prevailed. 

The intense drought which lasted during the greater part of 1709 
was succeeded by a sufficiency of rain in the month of August, and 
an abundant supply in October and November: and every one was 
hoping that the long series of bad seasons which had brought so 
much misery upon the country was about to be terminated, when 
there occurred on the 18th December one of those tremendous 
cyclones which sometimes though happily but very rarely visit the 
Madura country in the winter season. The tempest commenced at 
7 A. M. with a strong gale from the north-east, accompanied by a very - 
violent fall of rain. This lasted till nearly noon, when the wind and 
rain suddenly ceased; and a profound calm ensued, which continued 
till about 5 p. m. The wind then got up again with great suddenness, 
and began to blow from the south-west with even greater force than 
in the morning. The hurricane lasted during the greater part of the 
night, and within a few hours caused an inundation which led to the 
most terrible results. As the tanks were at this time all full, and as 
almost all their bunds had their concave sides facing the west, large 
waves were raised and rolled in upon the central and weakest 
portions of the bunds with a fury which they were wholly unable 
to resist. Small splits and crevices were rapidly formed in them. 
These were rapidly enlarged by successive blows; and at last, one 
after another, all the tanks in the country began to burst. Each 
discharged its contents over the low-lying lands in its neighbourhood, 
already completely overlaid by a rainfall of many inches, and vast 
lakes were thus formed, and were every moment increased in 
volume both by the rain and by the freshes which came roaring 
down the beds of the rivers. As they swelled and swelled, these 
lakes vented their superabundant waters upon the sinking lands of 
the Marava country, and in the dead of the night, when it was pitchy 
dark, almost before the unfortunate inhabitants of those parts could 
collect their scattered senses, a mighty wave came surging and 
foaming upon them bearing along with it the wreck of houses and 
churches, trees, struggling sheep and cattle, the corpses of men 
women and children, half-ripened crops of all sorts, in a word all 
that was most valuable and useful in the country over which it had 
careered. The bold and vigorous contrived by some means to escape 
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destruction, but thousands perished miserably in vain attempts to 
flee; and the sun rose next morning upon a sight such as must have 
moved the hardest to compassion. In every direction as far as the 
eye could reach the whole country was submerged with the 
exception of a few high tracts which rose like islands out of* the 
surrounding waste of waters. Property of all kinds was being 
tossed hither and thither by eddies and currents; and innumerable 
carcasses of animals were being carried along mingled with thousands 
of corpses. The rice-crops had been torn bodily out of the soil, and 
the largest and toughest trees, even tamarind trees, were lying with 
their dripping roots in the air. But it was not until the waters had 
subsided that the full extent of the damage done could be ascertain¬ 
ed. It was then perceived that not only had the rice-crops utterly 
perished in almost every part of the Ramn&d kingdom, but many of 
the fields in which they grew had been covered with sand and salt 
earth deposited by the inundation, and had consequently been 
rendered useless until cleaned and a second time prepared for 
cultivation at a great expense; and most of the wells and tanks had 
been fouled and poisoned. 

In consequence of this visitation the famine raged in the Marava 
country more furiously than ever in 1710; and numbers emigrated to 
Tanjore and Madura. And the misery of the people was aggravated 
in no slight degree by the death of the Kilavan, and the disturbances 
by which it was as a matter of course attended. The veteran died 
aged upwards of eighty, and after a reign of a quarter of a century* 
During the latter portion of this period his animosity against 
Christianity had either given way to a better feeling or had remained 
inactive; and at no time since the foundation of the Madura Mission 
had the missionaries so much to he thankful for as they had in this 
period. There seems to have been no active persecution, and the 
work of converting the heathen went on more busily than ever* 

The death of the Kilavan was followed by one of those painful 
spectacles in which the misguided spirit of Hinduism so much 
delights. No fewer than forty-seven of his wives burnt themselves, 
I should perhaps more correctly say were burnt upon his funeral 
pile. A large and deep ditch was dug at some little distance froth 
the town of K/amn&d, and nearly filled up with a vast quantify of 
wood; and at the proper moment the body of the dead Prince richly 
clothed and adorned Wfts laid upon the top of the pile, Which Whs 
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then set fire to at the bottom in many places, whilst divers 
ceremonies were performed by the attendant Br&hrnans. When the 
lower part of the pile had begun to burn briskly the troop of victims 
drew near to what was to be their sacrificial altar, all covered from 
head to foot with jewels and crowned with garlands of flowers, and 
began to move round the pit in procession. Shortly afterwards the 
chief widow held up aloft the sword which her departed lord had 
been accustomed to carry, and addressing his successor spoke the 
following words: “ See here,” said she, “ the weapon with which our 
“ King was wont to triumph over his enemies: be you careful never 
“ to use it for any other purpose, and above all never to stain it with 
“the blood of your subjects. Govern them as he governed them, 
f< like a father; and like him you will live happily for many years. 

“ As for me, since he is no more there is nothing left that should 
fC keep me in this world, and I have but to follow him whither he is 
“ gone.” With these words she placed the sword in the hands of the 
new King, who received it without betraying any signs of emotion, 
and then with a wild cry threw herself boldly on the pile, calling 
loudly upon the names of her Gods. 

The second widow was a Kalla woman, the sister of the Tondiman 
R&ja of Puthu K&ttei, who as has been shown above was appointed 
by the Kilavan soon after the commencement of his reign. He was 
present on this occasion, and had to take from his sister the jewels 
with which she was adorned: and whilst so doing he could not 
restrain his tears. Throwing himself upon her bosom he embraced 
her with the tenderest affection : but the unhappy woman appeared 
to be all unmoved; and after looking for a few moments now at the 
pile now at the attendants, and crying out now and again O ! Siva, 
Siva, threw herself on the burning mass with the same boldness as 
the first. 

The other widows followed one by one: some going to meet their 
death with a firm countenance, others with an air of abstraction and 
bewilderment. One only more timid than her fellows ran and threw 
herself on the neck of a Christian soldier who was standing by and 
implored him to save her. But her entreaties were ineffectual. The 
man was violating the explicit orders of his priests in being present 
at this ceremony, and being alarmed at public attention being 
attracted to him shook off the unfortunate woman with so great 
violence that she lost her balance and fell headlong into the pit. At 
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the same moment he hastily withdrew, his whole frame shivering 
with a presentiment of coming evil, and barely reached his home 
before he was attacked by a raging fever which a few hours after¬ 
wards ended his life. 

Whatever boldness was exhibited by these wretched women in 
throwing themselves upon the top of the pile, they no sooner felt 
the heat of the furnace beneath them than they began to make 
frantic efforts to escape their doom. Hurrying to and fro, struggling 
and fighting, tumbling one over another, they vainly endeavoured to 
reach the edge of the pile; and filled the air the while with ear¬ 
piercing screams and groans. And in order to smother their cries, 
and at the same time accelerate the burning of the mass, it became 
necessary to throw heaps of heavy faggots upon the heads of the 
victims. After this their voices grew more and more feeble ; and at 
last were altogether lost in the crackling and roaring of the 
flames. When all the bodies had been consumed the Br&hmajns drew 
near to the still smoking pile, and after performing more ceremonies 
collected the charred bones and ashes, and having carefully wrapped 
them in rich cloths carried them to the island of Bameshwara and 
there threw them into the sea. After this the pit was filled up; and 
a temple was erected over its site in honor of the departed King and 
his wives. 

It is stated by Father Martin that at the time when the Kilavans 
widows burnt themselves, Sati was practised only by the wives and 
concubines of Princes; and that women of ordinary rank, whether 
Br&hmans or not, were not required by the custom of the country to 
follow their husbands to the grave. Women of the B&ja caste some¬ 
times indulged a morbid vanity by performing the act of self-crema¬ 
tion ; affecting to believe that they were descended from the ancient 
sovereigns of India, and therefore bound in honor to follow the cus¬ 
tom of their ancestors. And still more rarely Br&hman widows 
thought proper to go through the ceremony. Amongst other castes 
the practice was almost unknown. Father Martin further gives it as 
his opinion that women of princely rank could hardly avoid Sati 
without disgrace and total loss of honor; and that those who hesi¬ 
tated to act in accordance with the custom of their caste were over¬ 
come by the incessant entreaties and remonstrances of their relations j 

d if their courage failed them, they were plied with certain liquors 

fich removed from them all apprehension of death, It is observ¬ 
able that ;J the^ remarks upon Sati made in 1713 agree very closely 
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with those of the Abb4 Dubois made a century later and after a long 
residence in Mysore. On the other hand it is clear that even Prin¬ 
cesses were not absolutely bound to consent to Sati, and were not 
always despised and degraded on account of their refusal to burn 
themselves; for as we have seen Mangamm&l declined the honor, 
and yet enjoyed a long and prosperous reign—the regency amounted 
in fact to a reign—and in spite of her amours left behind her a more 
honored name than did most of her predecessors. And the widow of 
her grandson followed her example. 

Shortly before his death the Kilavan had nominated as his successor 
one Bav&ni Sankara Tevan, an illegitimate son by a favorite concubine. 
But the nomination was not approved of by the Maravans, and the old 
Sdthupati was compelled to sanction the choice of the people which fell 
upon one Vijaya Rag’hu N&t’ha; who was accordingly crowned Sethu- 
pati. It appears from the Jesuit letters that this man was the younger 
son of the Kilavan, and brother of that Yaduga Nat’ha of whom men¬ 
tion has been made at page 224 ante; and that the latter was set aside in 
favor of the former as being less able and fit to rule than his brother. 
It seems probable, however, that neither of these Princes was a natural 
son of the Kilavan, as he would scarcely have nominated a bastard 
in preference to his own son, and would hardly have passed over the 
elder son in favor of the younger, when the ability of that elder son 
to rule had been admitted by the Kilavan in appointing him governor 
of Oreiyur, and afterwards of the important province of Arundangi 
and the very considerable territories attached thereto. Ponnusami 
Tuvan’s memorandum makes Yijaya Rag’hu N&t’ha to have been the 
adopted son of the Kilavan, and no doubt this was so. 

Vijaya Rag’hu N&t’ha was ardently attached to Hinduism, and 
became an unrelenting persecutor of Christianity; though he never 
went to the same length as the Kilavan. # But his brother was always 
an active patron of the missionaries, and it would appear that after 
the death of the Kilavan Yaduga Nat’ha became a convert. 

The year 1720 brought with it the cessation of a famine which ap¬ 
pears to have lasted for a long series of^y ears; and perhaps commenced 
in the terrible year 1709, the year of the great storm and inundation. 
An abundant harvest was gathered in, and the people speedily forgot 
their troubles. But the country was thrown into confusion once more 
by the ilhxess and death of the Sethupati The Raja of Puthu K6ttei 
incited no doubt by Bavani Sankara Tdvan had entered into an alii- 



ance with the King of Tanjore, and declared war against his Lord : 
and the Sethupati was compelled to march out to Arund&ngi to give 
battle to his enemies. Whilst he was carrying on operations with very 
indifferent success in the neighbourhood of that fortress, a grievous 
epidemic broke out in his camp*which within a few days carried off 
eight of his children and some of .his wives, and at last attacked and 
prostrated him. He was carried back to R&mnad and appears to have 
temporarily recovered from the effects of his malady: but if so, a 
relapse ensued and he died not very long afterwards, having first 
appointed one Thand& Tevan who was a great grandson of the 
father of the Kilavan to be bis successor. Yijaya Rag’hu N&t , h& is said 
to Iiave married no less than three hundred and sixty wives, and to 
have had as many as a hundred children born to him by them and 
by various concubines : and yet he left no heir of his body. All his 
legitimate children seem to have been carried off by disease ; and the 
Jesuits sincerely believed that his misfortunes were brought on his 
head by his cruelty towards Christians. 

Thand& Tevan was not permitted to mount the throne without oppo¬ 
sition. Bav&ni Sankara T&van, who it will be remembered had been 
nominated as his successor by the Kilavan but set aside as being a bas¬ 
tard, now came forward and claimed the succession: and as he had mar¬ 
ried a niece of the deceased Sethupati’s chief concubine, and was strong¬ 
ly supported by his mother-in-law, he contrived to procure his corona¬ 
tion by the principal Maravans. Upon this Tlianda Tevan applied for 
assistance to the King of Madura and also to the Tondiman R&ja of 
Puthu Kottei, promising to cede to, the latter, if successful, the dis¬ 
tricts dependant on the forts of Kiranilei and Tirumayang Kottei, He 
obtained the required assistance within a few days, and proceeded to 
closely besiege his rival in Arundangi: and the latter feeling that he 
was unable to cope with the forces arrayed against him, gave up the 
contest for a time and fled to Tanjore. Having succeeded in gaining 
the favor of the King of that country by promising to cede to him 
the territories north of the Pambar, JBavani Sankara was enabled 
within two or three months after his flight from Arund&ngi to invade 
the R&mn&d country. As soon as he became aware of his adversary's 
movements, Tlianda had called*to his assistance the allies, by moans 
of whom he had been raised to the throne : and the King of Madura, 
or more probably one of his ministers, had sent a small body*of men 
to protect the northern frontier of Ramn&d, whilst the Tondiman 
R&ja put Mk troops in motion and finally encamped them at a little 
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distance from his allies. Bnt the Tanjorean General who accompanied 
Bavani Sankara soon disposed of these obstacles in his path. He 
first fell on the Madura troops, who fled at once without offering the 
slightest resistance; and then attacked the Tondiman, and having 
succeeded in taking his two sons prisoners compelled him to sue for 
peace. The invaders then besieged ^Ramnad; and having effected 
an entry into the fort by mining, seized the unhappy Sethupati and 
some of his supporters and put them to death. 

Bav&ni Sankara thus became S&fchupati a second time; and reigned 
till about the year 1729, when he was in his turn deposed under the 
following circumstances. It appears that he foolishly quarreled with 
some of his Poligars, and amongst others with Seshavarna Periya 
Udeiya Tevan, a famous chieftain who was connected with him by 
marriage, and was the descendant of a Poligar who conspired with 
the Tambi against the Dalavay. Seshavarna was driven out of his 
paleiyam, and fled to Tanjore ; where he ingratiated himself with the 
King by slaying single-handed a very large and ferocious tiger. And 
he found there Kattaya Tevan, the maternal uncle of the late 
Sethupati who had escaped from Ramnad at the time of its capture 
by Bav&ni Sankara, and was now a refugee like himself. The two 
companions in misfortune soon became fast friends, and resolved to 
join in an attempt to overthrow the usurper of the Ramnad crown. 
The King of Tanjore was requested to furnish them with troops and 
money; and agreed to help them on the usual condition, namely that 
of a cession of the provinces north of the P&mbar. Bavani Sankara 
had omitted to make over these territories in accordance with the 
agreement entered into by him before he became Sethupati: and the 
King of Tanjore thought that if the confederates succeeded through 
his assistance in conquering the Sethupati, he, the Raja, would be able 
to obtain his ends far more easily than if a single ruler I’eigned over 
the R&mn&d country. The Dalavay of Tanjore was accordingly des¬ 
patched with an army to depose the Sethupati and re-instate the 
exiles : and a battle was fought at Oreiyur in which the Sethupati 
was defeated and made prisoner. He was then earned off to Tanjore, 
and after being vehemently reproached for his breach of faith thrown 
into prison. 

After this decisive success the confederates parcelled out the lands 
of the Ramn&d kingdom amongst themselves in the following manner. 
The King of Tanjore took all the lands north of the Pambar. And 

Hi 
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the remainder was divided into five parts, of which three were 
assigned to Kattaya Tevan, who became Sethupati with the title 
of Kum&ra Muttu Yijaya Raghu N&t’ha: and two parts were made 
over to Seshavarna Tevan, who assumed the title of R&j& Muttu 
YijayaRaghuNat’lia Periya TJdeiya Tevan, though he was more com¬ 
monly known as the Y al-Ivottei-TJdeiya-Tevan from being the pos¬ 
sessor of four fortresses. He was subsequently styled the R&ja of 
Sivagangei. 

A very interesting copper S&sanam, of which Mr. Fischer the lessee 
of the Sivagangei Zainindari kindly furnished me with a copy, and 
which purports to have been engraved in the S. S. 1655 or A. D. 
1733, states that Muttu Vijaya Rag’hu Nat’ha Periya TJdeiya T&van, 
the son of Periya TJdeiya Tevan, and son-in-law of the Hiraniya 
GarbTia Arasupati Rag’hu NSLt’ha Sethupati, was amongst other things 
the owner of the fertile lands on the banks of the Yeigei, the owner 
of the Sembiya Yala NMu, and the master of the harbour of Tondi; 
that in consequence of the advice of a certain Gny&ni (in whose 
favor was made, the grant of which the S&sanam is the memorial) 
he went to Tanjore and there killed a tiger, and having returned 
from that country conquered Bav&ni Sankara Tevan; and afterwards 
dug a tank at the spring near which he first saw the Gnyani and 
received advice from him, and called the said tank Sivagangei or the 
water of Siva. The S&sanam also calls him the arasu-nilei ittavan 
or founder of the monarchy, i. e., of the Sivagangei monarchy; the 
Ghdla-mandala-chanda-prachanda or all powerful in the ChSla 
country; and Pdndi-mandala-StfhdpandcIidrya or establisher of 
the Pandya kingdom. Altogether the Sasanam corroborates very 
strongly the history recorded in Ponnusami Tuvan's memorandum, 
and is very valuable as helping to fix the date of the final dismember¬ 
ment of the R&mnad kingdom, and the rise of the present Sivagangei 
Zamind&ri. 


We must now revert to the affairs of the Madura kingdom. As 
stated above, the reign of Yijaya Ranga Choka Natha seems to have 
been distinguished only by an absurd liberality to Br&hinans and 
Churches; and the history of the Kamataca Governors says nothing 


more about him than that he gave* many gifts to Srirang’ham and 
many other sacred places. But an unrecorded event of importance 
ans to have occurred during his time, namely the subjection of the 
of Chandragiri, Two Telugu copper S&sanams 
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in the Pagoda at ivladura, which purport to be grants of the years 
1713 and 1717, and which appear to be perfectly genuine, show that 
in each of those years there was a Lord Paramount over Madura and 
that his title was in 1713 Vira Venkata Diva MaM Rlyalu Ayya, 
and in 1717 Ranga Raya Deva Mahl Rlyalu Ayya The circum¬ 
stances in which these personages acquired authority over the King 
of Madura do not appear from the documents, and' it is somewhat 
hazardous to guess about these matters: but it appears to me that a 
key to the question must be sought for in the fact that Mangammal 
was a daughter of Lingama the Nlyakkan of Chandragiri Dupakal. 
One of her grants shows that she sought to prop up her title to 
govern the country as Regent by an alleged authorization from the 
successor and heir, of the Rayars; and it is very probable that she 
found it necessary on more than one occasion to invoke his interfer¬ 
ence in her behalf. And the Rayar having thus acquired some 
influence in the country, would not fail if he was a man of energy 
to extend it very considerably during the reign of an imbecile like 
MangammAL’s grandson. However it came about, this supremacy of 
the ruler of Chandragiri is certainly noteworthy, inasmuch as it is 
usually supposed that the power of the ancient family of the Rlyars 
had entirely died out by the middle 'of the seventeenth century. It 
would be a somewhat startling discovery to make hereafter, that at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century not only the Madura hut 
the Tanjore and several other countries were paying tribute to the 
Rayar of Chandragiri. 

The King seems to have died in the year 1731. He left no issue; 
and no brothers or other near male relations dearly entitled to suc¬ 
ceed him : and the pelitical situation was therefore most provnant 
with danger. 

Queen Minakshi, the widow of the deceased, appears to have been 
an ambitious and liigh-spirited woman j and sbe had not improbably 
been accustomed to take an active part in the transaction of public 
business during those lengthened periods which the King devoted to 
pilgrimages. She was accordingly by no means inclined to give up 
on a sudden the power and position which she had for some time 
enjoyed, and was desirous of emulating her great namesake 
whose history is told in the Madura Purina. Moreover accord¬ 
ing to the custom of Madura she would seem to have beer, 
.entitled to succeed to her husband’s property in default of sons, or 



of brothers living with him in a state of union at the time of his 
death: and if she succeeded to his property, she might very well 
succeed to the throne also. Then again she was in actual possession 
of the Palace and fort of Trichinopoly, and of all the royal treasures; 
and was pro tanto in a. better position than any possible claimant of 
the throne. And lastly it was her imperative duty she alleged to 
adopt a son for the purpose of rescuing the soul of her husband from 
Put or the place of torment, in obedience to his dying wishes; and 
pending such adoption and the minority of the person selected 
for adoption, she of all persons would be the fittest to administer 
the government of the kingdom, first as Regent during the inter¬ 
regnum, and afterwards as guardian and Regent for the minor 
King. In these circumstances, and being strenuously backed 
by the counsels and assistance of her brothers and a strong party of 
relatives, MintLkshi assumed the reins of government, and declaring 
that her husband had authorized her to adopt, adopted the infant 
son of Vang&ru Tiruxnala a member of the royal family. 

How long Minakshi was permitted to govern the kingdom in 
peace, to what extent if any the governors of provinces admitted her 
authority, and whether any of the Poligars paid or promised to pay 
tribute to her, are questions to which I have been altogether unable 
to find satisfactory answers. It seems probable however that the 
validity of her claim was for a time generally recognized; and that 
she was looked upon as the Queen of the P&ndya kingdom until 
compelled by the force of circumstances to drop that title and 
assume one less exalted. 

When she had been in power for some little time, administering 
the government through her brother Venkata Rayar Perumal N&y- 
akkan, a painty was formed against her by the Dalavay Venkata 
Rayar AcMrya, of which the avowed object was to depose the Queen 
and set up in her place Vang&ru Tirumala., the father of the boy 
whom she had adopted and crowned King. As the descendants of 
this man still live in a village in the Marava country, and affect to 
believe themselves to be the direct heirs of the old Pandya throne 
through him, it will be well to trace his lineage if possible, and to 
ascertain what was the nature of the claim put forward in his behalf 
by, his supporters. According to the history of the Karnataca 
Governors, a book undoubtedly composed by the dependants and 

N&yakkan family, he was the Vang&ru 
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Tirumala stated to have "been the Irandavathu Pattam or second 
in power, or as I have translated it before for convenience’ sake 
the heir apparent, in the time of King Ranga Krishna Muttu Ylrappa 
who began to reign in 1682 ; and he must therefore have been the 
son of Prince Kumara Tirumala, who was heir apparent to King 
Choka N&t’ha and the son of Kumara Rangappa, who was the son of 
that younger brother of Tirumala who, as has been shown in page 178 
ante, was set aside on the death of Tirumala in favor of Tirumala’s 
illegitimate son. Such was his parentage, if the history of the Kar- 
nataca Governors can be believed; we must now endeavour to make 
out his claim. He must either have claimed the crown in virtue of 
his descent from Tirumala s younger brother and connection thereby 
with the deceased King, or in virtue of his position as Irandavathu 
Pattam in the year 1682. If he claimed on the ground of descent, 
the answer was obvious. He belonged to a junior branch of the 
royal family, no member of which had succeeded to the throne; and 
of which the head had formally resigned his rights in consideration 
of certain districts being assigned to him, and after receiving this 
consideration had never put forth any claims. In the next place 
there was no blood relationship between Vangaru Tirumala and the 
deceased King ; for the latter was the descendant of a bastard son of 
Tirumala. And lastly the widow had formally and validly adopted a 
son, who succeeded to the throne as a matter of course. It was impossi¬ 
ble therefore that Vang&ru Tirumala could claim to inherit the throne. 
And the author or authors of the history of the Karnataca Governors 
would appear to be quite aware of this impossibility, as no attempt 
has been made to show the nature of the claim set up; whilst great 
care has been taken to trace the successive Irandavathu Pattams 
from very early times down to that of Yang&ru Tirumala. I think 
it may be assumed therefore without much hesitation that Yang&ru 
Tirumala s party based his claim on the circumstance, real or fictitious, 
that he had some fifty years previously been formally recognized as 
the Irandavathu Pattam at the time when Ranga Krishna Muttu 
Ylrappa was crowned King. If so, the question aiises, what right 
or title would this recognition confer upon him ? The natives of 
Madura appear to think that what was intended by appointing and 
installing a second pattam or sovereign was to provide for the im¬ 
mediate succession to the throne and administration of the govern¬ 
ment in the event of the first pattam or reigning King either dying 
without male issue, or leaving a son or sons too young to reign. 
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That in the former case the second paitam would bake the crown as 
an inheritance such that the succession would vest absolutely in 
him and his heirs male for ever : whilst in the latter case he would 
take only an estate for life or for a term of years, the son or sons of 
the deceased King being remaindermen; but an estate which would 
be convei'tible into a perfect and indefeasible inheritance by his sur¬ 
vivorship. But if this was the usage having the force of law which 
controlled the rights of the second pattam—and seeing that the 
crown ordinarily descended to the eldest son and his heirs the usage 
certainly could not have been more favourable to the second pattam— 
how came it to pass that when Ranga Krishna Muttu Vlrappa died 
leaving his widow pregnant, Vangaru Tirumala did not succeed him, 
and so far as we know did not in any way oppose Mangamm^fs 
assumption of power ? It would certainly seem probable that the 
second pattam had no right to succeed except in default of 
male issue being left by the King or supplied to him by adop¬ 
tion; and that the usage was not as stated above. And if so, 
then Vangaru Tirumala's limited right to succeed was altogether 
defeated by the birth of the posthumous son. Then again it is no 
where suggested that the rights of a second pattam, however large 
or restricted they may have been, were continued to Vang&ru Tiru¬ 
mala by the royal family appointing him second pattam to , Vijaya 
Ranga Choka Nath a: and unless they were so continued, they must 
have lapsed the very moment that the want in anticipation of which 
his appointment was originally made, was supplied by Mangamm&l 
assuming the Regency. Supposing however that he was appointed 
second pattam to Vijaya Ranga Choka Nat’ha, in that case 
his right to the inheritance as a whole must have been defeated 
by an adoption, and he could not under any circumstances take 
more than a life estate: and if so, then it would have been especially 
his interest to give his son in adoption, whereas on the contrary the 
history of the Karnataca Governors takes great care to bring promi¬ 
nently forward the fact that Vang&ru Tirumala refused to give his 
son in adoption, on the ground that he was entitled to the inherit¬ 
ance in his own right. Taking all the facts of the case as they stand, 
there can be no question I think but that Vangaru Tirumala had no 
title whatever either as hem or as second pattam ; and that he wil- 
'llhgjy gave his son in adoption because he well knew that he had 
mhtitie himself 

It will to observed that the fact of the adoption has been taken 
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as proved, although flatly denied by the history of the Karnataca 
Governors: and it should therefore be explained that the evidence 
in its favour would seem to be overwhelmingly strong. The MS. of 
the Record Office expressly affirms that there was an adoption, the 
validity of which was always admitted by everybody but Yangaru 
Tirumala. The MS. translated at page 232, volume ii. of the 0. H. 
MSS., states that the infant ci was adopted and installed by being 
anointed when four years old by Minakshiand also that Min&kshi 
performed the funeral rites of her husband, which she would not 
have done had there been’'an heir to the crown other than the 
adopted son. And the Pandion Chronicle, translated at page 245 of 
the same work, states that Yangaru Tirumala took his son <f the 
crowned Prince” a few years later to Trichinopoly, and unless the 
boy had been adopted by Mindkshi he could not have been crowned 
during the life-time of his father. And the same MS. states that 
where the father and son were both pensioners of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, the former received a hundred Rupees per diem as subsist¬ 
ence money, whilst the latter received as many Pagodas : and this 
difference can only be accounted for by supposing that the son had 
been crowned King of Madura after his adoption, and was therefore 
a more important personage than his father. And lastly, the Sritala 
book and all the native MSS. generally which speak of this period, 
seem to speak of Yang&ru Tirumala’s son in terms which seem to 
show conclusively that he was held to be a man of much higher 
position and entitled to far more consideration than Yangaru Tiru¬ 
mala himself; and this could hardly have happened, as will be seen 
hereafter, had not the son been adopted. I think therefore that the 
fact of the adoption may be taken to have been proved with suffi¬ 
cient clearness; and that the fact of its existence was falsely denied 
in the history of the Karnataca Governors solely because it was fatal 
to Yang&ru Tirumala’s pretensions, and by consequence to those 
of his descendants. 

Whatever may have been the nature of the claim, it was put for¬ 
ward with great vigour and resolution, and it was supported by the 
most convincing of arguments, a-numerous armed force. Wilks tells 
us, no doubt upon sufficient authority, that the minister who made a 
handle of Yang&ru Tirumala succeeded in forcibly entering the 
fortress of Trichinopoly, and came near to destroying the Rani 
before she was aware of his intentions: but after a short and sharp 
struggle was repulsed and driven outside. 
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It was probably not long after this that an attack was made upon 
the Hindft kingdoms of the south by the Mahometans of Arcot. In 
the introductory part of the Mission du Madure it is stated that in 
the year 1734 Daust Ali Kh&n the Nabob of Arcot, being desirous of 
forming a principality for the benefit of his eldest son Safdar Ali 
Kh&n, attacked the rulers of Madura and Tanjore who had neglected 
to pay to the Nabob the tribute for which they had made themselves 
liable. Accordingly Safdar Ali Kh&n and Chanda Saheb, the son-in- 
law and confidential minister of the Nabob, were placed at the head 
of a large army and entrusted with a sort of roving commission to 
fall upon and spoil all such kingdoms situated in the extreme end of 
the peninsula as still remained in the hands of Hindu rulers. 
Trichinopoly would seem to have been too strong for the invaders; 
and no attempt was made to reduce it by force. But Tanjore was 
carried by storm, and placed in the hands of Bada Salieb the brother 
of Chanda Saheb: and the Mahometans marched thence into the 
kingdom of Travancore and made themselves masters of it with the 
greatest ease. Encouraged by these successes they made a raid up 
the Western Coast, sacking cities and spreading desolation in every 
direction, and after collecting a considerable booty returned to Arcot. 

This expedition does not appear to have been heard of by Orme or 
Wilks or Duff: but I think there can be no reason to doubt that the 
general description of it above given is correct, as the information in 
the Mission du Madur6 is apparently extracted wholly from letters 
written at the time the events described took place. And some 
evidence may be found in the O. H. MSS. corroborative of the fact of 
the appearance of the Mahometans before Trichinopoly at this time. 
A memoir translated at page 233, vol. ii, states that Chanda Sah&b 
came to Trichinopoly on two separate occasions; and there is nothing 
in the history of the Karnataoa Governors inconsistent with this 
statement. 

When the Mahometans came to Trichinopoly in 1734, Yangaru 
Tirumala, or more probably the man who used him as a tool, made 
overtures to Safdar All Khan and offered to pay him three millions 
of Rupees if he would oust the Rani and make over the kingdom to 
the pretender. The Nabob’s son was only too happy to accede to 
this arrangement, and the offer was accepted without hesitation: but 
there was a by no means unimportant impediment in the way of the 
carried out, namely the circumstance of Trichino- 
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poly being an 'uncommonly strong place and being in the bands of 
tbe Rani. Moreover the R&nijwas perfectly cognizant of what was 
going on, and was quite certain to take all necessary precautions 
against surprise. It seemed hopeless therefore to attempt to do any¬ 
thing by force, and being anxious to get' hold of the promised reward 
as speedily as possible, Safdar Ali Kh&n adopted the following 
ingenious plan. A manifesto was issued, in which it was stated that 
in order to put an end to the unhappy differences existing between 
the Rani and the Prince, his Highness the Nabob's son would take 
upon himself the responsibility of deciding the question at issue; 
and in order that he might have ample materials upon which to 
found his judgment, all interested in the decision of the case and all 
the legal pundits in the kingdom were invited to appear before him 
and favor him with their opinions touching the law bearing upon the 
question. This invitation was of course disregarded by the Queen's 
adherents: and it need not be a matter of surprise if a decision in 
favor of Yangaru Tirumala was very ^speedily arrived at. A bond 
for the amount stipulated for was then executed by the successful 
suitor, and delivered to the judge: who forthwith marched away, 
leaving Chanda Saheb to enforce if he could the execution of the 
award. 

The Queen seems to have been alarmed by the turn which affairs 
had taken, and negotiations were opened with Chand& Sahdb with 
the object of inducing him to violate his instructions and go away. 
The Mahometan was not slow to take advantage of this almost 
unhoped for opportunity; and intrigued to so good effect that at last 
he prevailed upon the Queen's party to engage to pay him the 
enormous sum of one crore of Rupees, more than a million sterling, in 
consideration of him ignoring the award and placing the Queen in 
undisturbed possession of the kingdom. The Queen was sufficiently 
sensible to mistrust the mere promise of a man who showed himself 
to be so little troubled with scruples of honor and conscience, and 
insisted upon his taking an oath upon the Koran that he would 
observe to the letter the terms of his agreement. Accordingly 
Chanda Salidb was conducted by the Queen's brother to a building 
on the banks of the K&v&i called the Dalav&y-mantapam, and 
then took a solemn oath to give over the kingdom to Mln&kshi in 
its entirety, and never to betray her interests in any the slightest 
degree. Wilks says that this oath was taken upon a brick covered 
with a handsome cover and made to look like a Koran; and very 
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possibly this was so, but I have not come across any evidence going 
to corroborate the assertion, and no other historian than Wilks 
appears to know anything about the matter. After the oath was 
taken, a large quantity of treasure and numbers of elephants, horses 
and other property were^delivered to Chand& Saheb in pledge for 
the future payment of the sum promised ; and he was then admitted 
into the fort, and proclaimed the news that he had changed his side, 
and intended to support the Queen. 

Yang Am Tirumala appears to have been residing in Trichinopoly 
at this time, and to have been on perfectly good terms with his rival 
And it is stated both in the history of the Karnataca Governors and 
in the memoir translated at page 232 of the O, H, MSS., that soon 
after Chanda SaMb entered the fort the Queen sent off Vang&ru 
Tirumala and his son to Madura in order to ensure their safety. 
This extraordinary state of things may perhaps be accounted for on 
the supposition that Vang&ru Tirumala was a weak inoffensive man 
and personally liked by the Queen, and was made use of against his 
will by a strong faction, which would have opposed the Queen’s 
authority with equal boldness and energy if Vang&ru Tirumala had 
not been in existence. And it was of course to her interest to shield 
her adopted son, inasmuch as her title to the Regency wholly 
depended upon her light as mother to be guardian of the minor Kong. 
Accordingly Vang&ru Tirumala retired with his son to Madura, 
and commenced, probably with the express sanction of the Queen, to 
administer the southern provinces and also Dindigul. 

Chand& Sah&b, astute as he was, appears to have been entirely 
disconcerted by this thoroughly Hindu arrangement. lie had been 
admitted into the fort for the sole purpose as he supposed of des¬ 
troying the Queen’s rival; and the moment ho set about doing the 
work he had undertaken, that rival was spirited away out of his 
reach, and actually permitted to assume the government of a large 
portion of the Queen’s dominions. Ho concluded therefore that it 
was useless for him to remain where he was, and soon afterwards 
went off to Areot; resolving however to return on the first favorable 
opportunity and carry out the scheme of ambition which a very 
short acquaintance with the state of the Madura kingdom had shown 
to be practicable. 

g There is nothing to show what was done upon this by the faction, 
ojyposed to : but there is every reason to suppose 

■' : md that it intrigued with Caa$tfcdft HaMb, t : 
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the year 1730 lie came a second time to Trichinopoly, and having 
"been admitted into the fort, probably not without some misgivings 
on the part of the Queen, proceeded to make himself master of the 
whole kingdom. Whether as Oraie suggests the Queen fell in love 
with him; or whether he persuaded her that it lay in his power to 
destroy her enemies, the minister and other leaders of the hostile 
faction, and to place her in a far better position than she could hope 
to attain unaided; or whether he altogether ignored her wishes and 
declared to her at the outset what his plans and intentions were ; it 
is probably now impossible to discover. But it is clear that he suc¬ 
ceeded within a very short time in usurping the entire government 
of the provinces then in the Queen’s possession, and in reducing her 
to the position of a mere puppet. Having established himself firmly 
in Trichinopoly, Ohand& Sahdb next turned his attention to the 
conquest of Madura and the provinces governed by Vang&ru Tirumala, 
He is said to have assembled a force of eight thousand cavalry and 
some infantry, and to have despatched them under the command 
of two Br&hmans of the Queen’s party, Govindayya and R&vanayya 
with instructions to commence operations by gaining possession 
of the fort of Dindigul. The troops stationed in the neighbourhood 
were defeated or forced to retire; and it was very speedily taken by 
storm. The army then marched upon Madura, and as a last hope 
Vang&ru Tirumala hastily collected a few troops, horse and foot, and 
sent them to Ammaya-N&yakkan-fir to oppose an enemy four times 
as numerous : leaving the capital completely unprotected. A battle 
was soon afterwards fought; and the Madura troops being reinforced 
by those of a few Poligars, seem to have made a determined stand; 
but their leaders were both killed after having fought bravely for 
some hours, and after this misfortune no further resistance was 
offered to the invaders. There was now nothing to stop Chand& 
Sahib’s victorious Generals; and as they were about to enter Madura, 
Vang&ru Tirumala hastily quitted it and fled for protection to the 
R&fa of Sivagangei, by whom he was kindly received and placed for 
safety in the fort of Vellei-Kuriehi. The whole country was then 
overrun by Chand& Sahib’s troops, and speedily reduced to at least 
nominal submission, 

Chanda Saheb now threw off the mask and showed himself in his 
true colors. His schemes had all succeeded; the Madura kingdom, 
or at all events the greater and more important portion of it was held 
by his troops 5 Vang&ru Tirumala was a refugee \ and Mtn&kshi was a 
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helpless woman, living in a building which he could at any moment 
seize and turn into a prison. Accordingly he openly proclaimed him¬ 
self to be the ruler of the Madura kingdom, and locking up the Queen 
in her Palace assumed to himself all the power and dignity of a 
Sovereign Prince. And thinkiiig after a while that tho Queen might 
find means to do him harm, and that she was an expense to him; and 
finding perhaps that the presence of the poor woman in the Palace 
was productive of unpleasant action on the part of what he supposed 
to be his conscience, he began to take iilto consideration the advisa¬ 
bility of murdering her. But he was saved the trouble of committing 
this fresh crime. Her mi s fortunes wore more than Min&kshi could 
endure; and weary of her life she took poison and placed herself 
beyond the reach of her betrayer. 

Had Vang&ru Tirumala been a man of ordinary spirit, or had the 
party of which he was the tool been composed of men respectable by 
reason of their position or eminent on account of ability and courage, 
there can be no doubt that the death of Min&kshi would have opened 
a door for the expulsion of the Mahometans and the restoration of 
the N&yakkan dynasty. With ail his courage and versatility of 
genius, Chand& Sahel) could not have resisted with any chance of 
success such an army as Tirumala sent against the Dalav&y, or such 
an army as Choka Hatha led against Tanjore. His resources were 
undoubtedly extremely limited ; and his influence was probably alto¬ 
gether inappreciable outside the limits of the tracts of country imme¬ 
diately dependent on the principal fortresses of which he had become 
the master. And what influence he had, must have been in no «ma.H 
degree invalidated by the jealousy which his proceedings had excited at 
Arcot. But Vang&ru Tirumala had always been an imbecile, and was 
now growing old and infirm; whilst amongst his party there wa$ not 
one single man of mark. Moreover he had never been in possession 
of extensive funds, and was at this time completely destitute of 
resources. He had not a rood of land which he could call his own 
and as there was no immediate prospect of him gaining any he had 
of course no credit amongst the hankers. And the Poligars, who had 
long since shaken off their allegiance to the Lord of Madura and had 
never been very punctual in the matter of paying tribute even when 
the Madura government was at its strongest, were not very likely 
now- that every thing was in confusion to come forward with heavy 
contributions in recognition of Vang&ru Tirumala’s utterly unfounded 
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claims. It is not to be wondered at therefore if the opportunity 
afforded by Min&kshi’s death was suffered to slip away unheeded ; 
and if Chanda Saheb was left for the moment in undisturbed enjoy¬ 
ment of his ill-gotten gains. 

Vang&ru Tirumala could do nothing*for himself: and he knew it. 
His only chance therefore was to call to his aid a stronger man than 
Chanda SahSb: and he roused himself at last to beg the Mahrattas 
of Satara to come and help him. The chiefs of that restless people, 
ever alive to the advantages of invasion and plunder, were willing 
enough to listen to his request ; and the more so as they had been 
called upon by more than one power to invade the Carnatic—it 
was even thought that the Nizam-ul-mulk himself had invited 
them to chastise Daust Ali Kh&n—and as they saw a rare chance 
of advancing their peculiar interests by an expedition into the south 
modelled upon that of the great Sivaji. Accordingly at the end of 
the year 1739 Rag’huji B’honslai marched southwards at the head of 
a large force of cavalry; the Mission du Madurd says sixty thousand 
horse and one hundred and fifty thousand foot, Orme says one lac of 
cavalry, the native MSS. sixty thousand horse, and the cautious 
Duff fifty thousand. 

The operations of the invading army have not been described 
with much fulness by English historians ; and they do not seem to 
be quite clear with regard to the actual results obtained by the 
Mahrattas on this occasion. It will therefore he well fox me to give 
a brief account of their doings as described in the Mission du Ma- 
durd It appears from this authority that as soon as Daust Ali 
Kh&n who was at Arcot heard of the approach of the enemy, h© sent 
off an express to his son to come at once to his assistance, and pend¬ 
ing his arrival marched off to defend the various defiles by which 
it was likely that the Mahrattas would attempt to enter his domi¬ 
nions. The defence of the least important of them was entrusted to 
a Hindi! General: and as soon as he became aware of this fact, 
Ra'ghuji B’honslai set to work to corrupt the fidelity of this Officer 
by offering him yaluable presents, and by representing that it was 
his duty as a Hindu to assist the Mahrattas in crushing the Maho¬ 
metans and replacing on their lost thrones the representatives of the 
ancient families of the south. The Hindi! was convinced by these 
specious arguments, or tempted by the liberal promises which 
accompanied them and gave up his post. Upon this the Mahrattas 
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Kh&n at a place only four French leagues west of Pondicherry. It 
is not explained why Daust Ali left the ghauts and marched to the 
coast, nor why the Mahrattas suffered him to reach its neighbour* 
hood without a battle : but it is said that Daust Ali was in complete 
ignorance of the fact that his enemies had circumvented him, and 
that when he saw them he actually mistook them for the army of 
his son up to the very moment when they opened fire upon him. 
The battle is stated to have taken place on the 20th May 1740— 
the date given by Orme—and to have been fought with obstinate 
fury on either side. The courage was horrible, and it was not until 
Daust Ali was killed and fell from his howdah that victory inclined 
towards the Mahrattas. But that event at once put an end to the 
conflict. The rout of the Mahometans was complete; almost all 
their principal officers wore slain; and the remains of the army 
sought safety in a precipitate flight, M. Dumas the Governor 
of Pondicherry thought it advisable to afford an asylum to the 
family of the Nabob; and accordingly permitted the women and 
children of Daust Ali of Safdar Ali and of Chand& SaMb to enter the 
walls of his fortress, accompanied by a very large' retinue, and 
received them with all the honors due to their rank. The contoy 
consisted of twenty palanquins escorted by fifteen hundred horsemen, 
eighty elephants, three hundred camels, two hundred carriages, and 
two thousand beasts laden with treasure. Other families of distinc¬ 
tion were also admitted within the fortress : and a crowd of troops 
were suffered to encamp under its walls. 

Two days afterwards Safdar Ali came up with an escort of four 
hundred horse, and having been apprised of the defeat and death of 
his father fled at once to Vellore. He was followed thither by the 
Mahrattas, and forced to conclude a peace of which the price was the 
payment of a hundred lacs of Rupees, about a million sterling, and the 
cession to their rightful owners of all the kingdoms of the south. But 
Chanda SaMb would not recognize this treaty, and declined to give 
up Trichinopoly : and accordingly the Mahrattas proceeded to invest 
that fortress. The siege was conducted with great resolution and 
energy. Chanda Sahebs brother, Bada SaMb, marched to his assist¬ 
ance but was unable to enter Trichinopoly, and was killed fighting 
, And the fortress was presently carried by assault ; tod 
h$b made a,prisoner and taken off to Salary 
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This account differs in several particulars from that given by 
Orme, and certainly seems to be by far the more trustworthy. It 
will be observed that is said in the Mission du Madure about the 
the secret treaty between the Mahrattas and Safdar Ali; and nothing 
about the Mahrattas pretending to return to their own country after 
concluding the peace, and then hurrying back tcf Trichinopoly from 
Sevegunga and suddenly falling upon Trichinopoly before Chand& 
Saheb could lay in provisions sufficient for a siege. Ormes story of 
Chanda Saheb selling all his stores of grain the moment the Mahrattas 
turned their backs upon his capital, and having no time to lay in 
fresh stores before they returned, seems to say the least of it highly 
improbable; and one would much like to know his authority for th e 
statement. Considering that Chand& Saheb was possessed of only 
one considerable fortress; that he was a Mahometan holding by force 
a country which he had taken from Hindhs by most disgraceful and 
fraudulent conduct; that he was at variance with Safdar Ali: and as 
far as is known had not a single influential friend to support him ; 
looking to all .these circumstances it seems to me to be almost 
incredible that he should be guilty of so prodigious a blunder as sell¬ 
ing off all his stores of grain and thereby leaving himself at the 
mercy of the first large army which might happen to attack him. 
Orme states that after the peace, the date of which he does not 
mention, the Mahrattas marched off to a place called Sevegunga, 
and having encamped there until December, broke up their camp on 
hearing of the sale of the grain, and “ by very expeditious marches 
appeared in sight of Trichinopoly before he could remedy the distress 
to which he had unwarily reduced it.” It is not stated where this 
Sevegunga was situated, nor in what way the Mahrattas were 
occupied whilst encamped there, but Duff places Sew Gunga at a 
distance of two hundred and fifty miles from Trichinopoly and Wilks 
adds that it lies 1ST. W, of that town; and Duff states that whilst his 
main army remained at Sew Gnnga ftaghuji B’houslai went to 
Satara upon an important errand, Now whilst very unwilling to call in 
question the accuracy of so precise an historian as Duff, I cannot 
refrain from suggesting that his Sew Gunga, the Sevegunga of Orme, 
was in fact Sivagangei the capital of the Zamindari of that name in 
the Madura district, and that before the Mahrattas sat down before 
Trichinopoly they occupied themselves with over-running and 
plundering the Madura and Tanjore kingdoms. Not only is the 
t story told by Orme and those who followed him exceedingly 
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improbable in itself: but we have the authority of the Mission du 
Madurd for the statement that after the death of Daust Ali the 
Mahrattas “spread carnage and desolation over the kingdoms of 
Tanjore and Madura.” And as Yangft.ru Tirumala was protected by 
the Bftja of Sivangangei or Shevagunga as the English call it, and 
invited the Mahrattas to come and help him, nothing could be more 
natural than to suppose that they marched to Sivagangei and had 
an interview with the pretender before laying siege to the town 
occupied by the usurper of the Madura kingdom. 

The fall of Trichinopoly in March 1741 and the capture of its 
master had been preceded by the death of Bada Saheb the governor 
of Madura, and that of another brother of Chandft Saheb, named 
according to Orme Saduck Saheb, who had been appointed to the 
command of the fort of Dindigul and was killed in attempting to 
succour Chandft Sahftb. Accordingly the kingdom of Madura was 
now reduced to a state of complete anarchy, from which it was 
rescued only to be finally dismembered and divided amongst a 
number of petty chiefs and adventurers. But little needs to be told 
of the deeds of these men, and one more chapter will bring us down 
to the period of the final assumption of the whole country by the 
British Government at the commencement of the present century. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FROM A.D. 1741 TO A.D. 1790- 

Mordri Rad Governor.—The Nizam drives him out.-~The 
pretender becomes a pensioner at Arcot.—Mohammad Ali 
. and his brother Mak’hpMz KhAn rule the country .— 
Mayana.—AUum KhAn,—The repulse of Captain Cope .— 
His success.—Madura is sold to Mysore.—The adopted son 
of MtndJcshi is crowned King.—And is deposed.—Colonel 
Heron’s expedition.—The Kalians’ idols.—The Fakir’s 
umbrella.—The miracle in the Pagoda.—Mohammad 
Yusuf KhAn. — Mak’hp>hfiz KhAn’s misnde.—The revolt 
in Madura.—The Muthali appointed Renter.—Captain 
Calliaud’s expedition.—Madura is recovered. — Anarchy. 
—The Kalians are chastised.—Hyder All’s raid into the 
country.—Mohammad Y&suf drives him off.—Mohammad 
Y&sufrebels.—He is hanged.—His history.—His character 
His successors’ incapacity. — The peace of 1772.— Hyder 
Ali’s descent upon the Carnatic.—State of the country in 
consequence.—Colonel Fullarton’s expedition.—The first 
Collector at Madura.—The Dmdigul country made over to 
Mysore.—Its revenues.—The Poligars are refractory .— 
Hyder Ali chastises them.—The secret of his success .— 
The battle of Vattila-gundu,—The siege of Dindigul ,— 
Mir Sahib.—Colonel Lang takes Dmdigul. — Sequestra¬ 
tions.—Syed Sahib.—Tippu Sultan resumes all the palei- 
yams.—Dindigul is taken again by the British.—And is 
finally held by them.—The division of the Ramnad kingdom. 
— Vellian Sirveikaran.—He helps Chanda Sahib.—His 
raid amongst the Poligars.—The prostrations in themud. 
—He imprisons the Sithupati.—His alliance with Colonel 
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Heron.—The Regency.—Mohammad Yusuf demands 
tribute.—The Raja of Tanjore is defeated.—The expedi¬ 
tion of General Joseph Smith.—Mcvpillei Tevans disturb¬ 
ances. —Sivagangei affairs.—The Murdits — Description 
of the country in 1785. — The Kalla country.—State of 
Christianity.—Relapse of the Kalians —The great Beschi , 
—His ivories. 

The political history of the Madura kingdom as such has now come 
to an end : it only remains for me to trace as closely as circumstances 
will permit the events which took place "between 1741 and 1801 in 
the several fragments into which the kingdom was split up ; or rather 
of those fragments which are at present comprised in the Collector- 
ate of Madura. It will be the business of other servants of the 
Government to write hereafter the history of Salem, Coimbatore, 
Trichinopoly, Puthu K6ttei, Tinnevelly and other pro vinces which once 
belonged to the Pftndya-mandalam : and it would be a mere waste of 
time and labour on my part tp attempt without possessing any local 
knowledge of those provinces to give their history. 

Before commencing what will be it is to be feared a very meagre 
and unsatisfactory account of a period remarkable for nothing but a 
wearisome state of anarchy and confusion, the monotony of which 
was but slightly varied at intervals by various fortresses changing 
hands after more or less bloodshed and treachery, it is necessary to 
remark that in future the names Madura, Dindigul, and others will 
be used to denote towns only without any reference being made to 
tracts of country. 

After taking Trichinopoly the Mahratta leader Rag’huji B’honslai 
appointed Mor&ri Rau to be its governor temporarily; and the latter 
appointed App&ji Rail to be the governor of the less important fortress 
of Madura. The only recorded act of the new governor was the bring¬ 
ing back to Madura of the idols which had been removed to M&na 
Madura for safety when Chand& Saheb usurped the government of 
the country: and it seems probable that he was a man of subordinate 
position, who had neither the means nor the authority to do anything 
beyond keeping the fort safely and collecting the revenues of a small 
tract of country. We may assume without hesitation that the 
Polig&rs paid no attention to his commands, if he was foolish enough 
to them: and there is nothing tp show that he wa» to 
possession' of aiy *of the country to the neighbourhood of 
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velly. It is stated in the Pandion Chronicle that' Yang&ru Tirumala 
had an interview with Rag’huji B’honslai at Trichinopoly; and that 
before that leader left Trichinopoly he directed Mor&ri Rah to place 
the Pretender upon the throne of Madura, upon his entering into an 
engagement to pay thirty lacs of Rupees as the price of the service 
rendered to him by his friends. And it is also stated, though in 
rather ambiguous terms, that these orders were executed. But it 
seems perfectly clear that whatever the Mahrattas may have said, 
nothing was done by them ; and they never intended to do anything 
towards the surrender of their conquests into the hands of an imbecile 
who evidently could not have kept them for a twelvemonth. 

In 1743 the great Nizam-ul-mulk determined to drive back the 
Mahrattas into their own country; and entered the Carnatic at the 
head of a great army “ in which the riches, the luxury, and the 
magnificence vied with the prodigious number and valour of Ms 
soldiers.” Mor&ri Rau was quite unable to cope with an antagonist 
so formidable as the Nizam, and gave up the fort at once: and 
Madura was in like manner surrendered by its governor. 

According to the Pandion Chronicle Yang&ru Tirumala bestirred 
himself yet again and visited the Nizam, in the hope of obtaining 
his favor and assistance* The Nizam received him kindly, it is said, 
and promised to do what he could for him, and took him and his 
son to Golkonda. And after appointing Anwar-udin Kh&n to act as 
Nabob of Arcot, he one day put Yang&ru Tirumala’s hand in the 
Nabob’s, and ordered the latter to protect the N&yakkan, and to.place 
him in possession of the Madura kingdom upon receiving from him 
the sum of thirty lacs of Rupees and a promise of a like amount 
annually in the shape of tribute. After this Anwar-u-din treated 
Vang&ru Tirumala with great consideration, making him immediate¬ 
ly an allowance of a hundred Rupees per diem for Ms support, and 
his son one of a hundred Pagodas; and promising him at the same 
time to put him in possession of the Madura country, so soon as he 
should have disposed of some emergent business. But these promises 
were never fulfilled. The Pandion Chronicle says that Vang&ru 
Tirumala was poisoned soon afterwards by Anwar-u-din whilst living 
at Arcot as a pensioner, the Nabob being jealous of him and wishing 
to keep Madura for himself; but the story seems highly improbable 
and certainly needs corroboration. After the death of his father the 
minor N&yakkan returned to Yehei-Kurichi where his family still 
resided, and sometime afterwards married a relation of the R&ja of 
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Sivagangei his protector. lie never returned to Ai'cot: and if lie 
had any intention of so doing, it was frustrated by Chain!& Saheb 
regaining his liberty in 1748, and shortly afterwards attacking and 
slaying Anwar-u-din. After this it would have been worse than 
useless for him to leave Vellei-Kurichi; and so he continued to live 
in obscurity and inaction, and troubled himself no farther about 
rights of which the fates clearly denied him the enjoyment. 

After the defeat and death of Anwar-u-din at Ambur, his second 
son Mohammad All Hod to Trichinopoly and proclaimed himself Nabob 
of Arcot • and it became necessary for the ambitious Chanda Saheb 
to defeat and oust him from that stronghold, or he could by no means 
maintain his own superiority. He had been appointed Nabob of 
Arcot by his friend and ally Murzafa Jing, and it behoved him to 
establish his position: accordingly he marched to Pondicherry, and 
after a little coquetting oil the part of the famous French Governor, 
Monsieur Dupleix, induced the French to espouse his cause, whilst 
the English espoused that of his antagonist. And then followed the 
operations against Tanjore; the march of Nazir Jing into the southern 
provinces; his retreat and murder; the flight of Mohammad Ali* and 
the other events described by Orme, which led up to Chanda SaMb 
marching to Arcot and being generally recognized as the real Nabob 
in 1751. 

From the time of the expulsion of the Mahrattas by the Nizam in 
1744 until 1747 or 48, the Madura country appears to have been held 
by officers appointed by Anwar-u-din and Mohammad Ali: and in 
the Record Office at Madura there still exist four Persian orders pur¬ 
porting to have been issued by these Nabobs during this period. 
The two earliest purport to have been issued by Mohammad Ali KMn; 
the two latest by Anwar-u-din Kh&n. And the existence of these 
orders strongly corroborates the statement made in the Srf-t&la book 
and in the Record Office MS. (to which we have so many times had 
occasion to refer) to the effect that the Nizam appointed Mak’hphfiz 
Kh&n and Mohammad AH Kh&n to rule the country. If he did, they 
must have been subordinate to their father, and his orders would be 
valid within the limits of their jurisdiction. The Record Office MS. 
next goes on to say that the two sons of the Nabob left the country 
in Charge of one Mayana in 1748, and went away : and this statement 
§» ^ perfectly consistent with the supposition that they were called 
7 by their father to assist him in the crisis brought on by the 
Chandft SaMb. This Mayana seems to have been sup- 
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planted by a Mahometan named Abdul-hakimat Khan, possibly 
immediately after the battle of Ambur and the death of Anwar-u- 
din; and this man was in his turn ousted by Allum KMn who is 
called in the Sri-t&la book a cousin, and in the Record Office MS. 
a brother-in-law of Mayana. Orme states that Allum Kh&n was 
a soldier of fortune who had formerly been in the service of Chand& 
Saheb and afterwards in that of the King of Tanjore, and that having 
left the service of the latter “ he came to Madura, where his reputa- 
“ tion as an excellent officer soon gained him influence and respect, 
ct which he employed to corrupt the garrison, and succeeded so well, 
“ that the troops created him governor, and consented to maintain the 
“ city under his authority for Chanda Saheb, whom he acknowledged 
“ as his sovereign.” 

This account agrees sufficiently well with that given in the Sri- 
t&la book, which makes him to have come with two thousand cavalry 
by way of the Tondiman’s country, and to have taken the fort and 
ruled the country for one year. Taking the two accounts together 
we may perhaps conclude that he was invited to come to Madura hy 
his relation Mayana, the ex-governor, and took advantage of the 
opportunity to make himself master of the fort: and observing the 
turn which events had just previously taken in favor of Ms old 
master Chanda Saheb, he very naturally proclaimed his adherence to 
the cause of the successful claimant of the Nabobship. 

At the commencement of 1751 whilst Allum Klian was ruling in 
Madura a detachment was sent by Mohammad Ali against the city, in 
the hope that by taking it he might be enabled to re-establish his 
authority in the South. Orme thus describes what took place. 

“ The loss of this place, by cutting off the communication between 
u Tritchinopoly and the countries of Tinivelly, deprived Mahomed- 
“ ally of more than one-half of the dominions which at this time 
£< remained under his jurisdiction. On receiving the news, Captain 
“ Cope offered his service to retake it. His detachment was ill 
“ equipped for a siege, for they had brought no battering cannon from 
“ Fort St. David, and there were hut two serviceable pieces in the 
“ city: with one of these, three field pieces, two cohorns, and 150 
“Europeans, he marched away, accompanied by 600 of the Nabob’s 
“ cavalry, commanded by another of his brothers Abdul-wahab 
“Khan; and on the day that they arrived in sight of Madura, 
“they were joined by the army returning from Tinivelly. There 
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“were several large breaches in the outward wall; the gun 
« fired through one of them on the inward wall, and in two days 
« demolished a part of it, although not sufficient to make the breach 
« accessible without the help of fascines. Difficult as it was, it was 
necessary either to storm it immediately, or to relinquish the siege, 
“for all the shot of the great gun were expended. The sepoys, 
« encouraged by a distribution of some money, and a promise of much 
“ more if the place should be taken, went to the attack with as much 
« spirit as the Europeans. The first wall was passed without resist- 
u ance, and at the foot of the breach in the second appeared three 
“ champions, one of them a very bulky man in compleat armour, 
“ who fought manfully with their swords, and wounded several of 
“ the forlorn hope, but were at last with difficulty killed. Whilst 
“ the troops were mounting the breach, they were severely annoyed 
“ by arrows, stones, and the fire of match locks; notwithstanding 
“ which they gained the parapet, where the enemy had on each side 
“ of the entrance raised a mound of earth, on which they had laid 
“ horizontally some palm trees separated from each other, and through 
“ these intervals they thrust their pikes. At the bottom of the ram- 
“ part within the wall, they had made a strong retrenchment, with a 
“ ditch; and three or four thousand men appeared ready to defend 
“ this work with all kinds of arms. The troops, wounded by the 
“ pikes as fast as they mounted, were not able to keep possession of 
" the parapet, and after fighting until ninety men were disabled, 
“relinquished the attack. Four Europeans were killed: the sepoys 
“ suffered more, and four of their Captains were desperately wounded. 
“ The next day Captain Cope prepared to return to Tritchinopoly, 
“ and blew the cannon to pieces? for want of means to carry it away. 
“ The troops of Mahomed-ally, encouraged by this repulse, no longer 
“concealed their disaffection, and 500 horse, with 1,000 peons, went 
“ over to Ailum Khan before the English broke up their camp, and 
“ two or three days after, near 2,000 more horsemen deserted like- 
“ wise to the enemy.” 

The pages of Grme contain no allusion to any subsequent success 
of Captain Cope, and lead one to suppose that the expedition termin¬ 
ated in his withdrawal after the severe repulse above described. 
But Hindfi accounts tell quite a different story. According to the 
Sti-t&la book Ailum Kh&n placed Mayana in charge of the Madura 
sold it to the Mysoreans ; and Captain Cope 
whose name is disguised by native kako-epy as Kukktt Sah&b, took 
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possession in behalf of the Raja of Mysore, and was soon afterwards 
driven out by Yelliyan Serveikaran the Dalav&y of the Sethupati, 
and Tandavaraya Pillei the Minister of Sivangangei. It is stated 
that these two besieged him from the 30th of the month Piratt&si to 
to the 20th of Kartikei 1752-53, and on that day succeeded in 
forcing him to capitulate: and that they thereupon crowned the 
adopted son of Mln&kshi, and established him in Madura. He ruled 
for sixteen months, and was deposed by there Mahometan Captains : 
who were shortly afterwards besieged and forced to give up the 
fort by Captain Cope and the Dalavay of R&mnM, who had entered 
into an offensive alliance against them. This account seems to be at 
first sight highly improbable. Why should Captain Cope be described 
as being in the service of the Raja of Mysore ? • And why should he 
enter into an alliance with the Dalav&y of R&mn&d ? And then the 
mere fact of the account being opposed to that given by Orme 
renders it very suspicious, not to say incredible. But on the other ' 
hand the Sri-tala book contains a piece of evidence which is exceed¬ 
ingly favorable to the credibility of its account of Captain Cope’s 
acts. It states incidentally that he polluted the town by causing 
many cows to be killed and eaten within its walls. This was a crime 
which none but an European would commit, and the commission of 
which a native historian would hardly record without good reason. 
And the account is directly corroborated by the Record Office MS., 
and by a memoir furnished to me by a Mahometan gentleman; and 
indirectly by other MSS: whilst however improbable it may appear 
to be at first sight, it is in no way inconsistent with the course of 
events which are known to have occurred about this time. 

The Record Office MS. states that Mayana sold the country to the 
Mysoreans, and then retired into private life and lived in the fortress 
of Tirumbur: and that Kukku Sah&b, a Mysorean General, took 
possession of Madura; and was compelled to surrender the fort to 
T&ndavar&ya Pillei and Yelliyan Serve!, after fighting with them 
duri ng the period stated in the Sri-t&la book. And it then speaks of 
the coronation and reign of YangA.ru Tirumala’s son, and of his sub¬ 
sequent expulsion by the Mahometans; and of the defeat of those 
Captains by the R&mnM Dalavay; but says nothing about Captain 
Cope’s alliance with the Daiav&y. 

All the native MSS. apparently concur with Orme in stating that 
after ruling Madura for a year, Allum Kh&n went to Trichinopoly to 
take part in the war that was going on round that fortress at the 
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beginning of 1752, and was soon afterwards killed tlieie ; and that 
before leaving Madura he appointed two Mahometans named respec¬ 
tively Mayana and Nabi Kh&n to be commanders, the first who was 
his relation of Madura, the second of Tinnevelly. And it seems clear 
that soon after the death of Ahum Kh&n and the murder of Chanda 
Sah&b by Mohammad Ali, Mayana in conjunction with his son-in- 
law Mohammad Barki, entered into some intrigues which resulted in 
the cession of Madura to some party or power. Now it appears 
from Wilks, voL i, chapter viii, that early in 1752 a Mysorean army 
marched to the assistance of Mohammad Ali, and it is quite possible, 
although neither Wilks nor Orme tells us anything about it, that a 
detachment of Mysoreans was commanded by Captain Cope in his 
expedition against Madura; and if so, the fact of his being called a 
Mysorean General in the native MSS. would be very naturally 
accounted for. And on the supposition that he contrived to get 
* possession of Madura by paying to Mayana a sum of money advanced 
by the Mysoreans for the purpose, the account given in the Sri-t&la 
book and the Record Office MS. becomes at once intelligible and 
credible. The B4ja of Mysore was in possession of Dindigul at this 
time: and if he thought proper to buy the adjoining province of 
Madura, when professedly an ally of Mohammad Ali who claimed to 
be its master, the transaction would of course be kept strictly secret. 
It is quite possible too, that the terms of the transfer were unknown 
for some time to Captain Cope, and that being ignorant of the Tamil 
language he took possession of the fortress under the impression 
that it had been surrendered to Mohammad Ali. 

However this may have been, whether Captain Cope was hood¬ 
winked, or whether he was guilty of treacherous and unsoldierlike con¬ 
duct, and whether or not he took possession of Madura, I think there can 
be no doubt that in the year 1752 the adopted son of Min&kshi was 
declared king of the Pandya-mandalam by Mayana and his colleagues, 
assisted by the* governments of R&mn&d and * Sivagangei: and 
enjoyed a species of mock sovereignty for some few months. He 
was then deposed and sent back to Vellei-Kurichi by his Mahometan 
patrons, who seem to have been bought over by Mohammad Ali 
Chme states that Mohammad Ali produced as evidence of his title to 
the sovereignty of Madura and Tinnevelly a writing which purported 
ifeo have been signed by Mayana, Mohammad Barki, and Nabi Kh&n, 

November 1752; and it would seem to be 
not unlikely that this document, which acknowledged the justiee of 
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Mohammad Ali's claims, was executed shortly before Mayana found 
it convenient to relegate his client to the obscurity from out of 
which he had dragged him. Mayana is said to have been in his 
turn expelled by the Dalav&y of Ramn&d : but whether this is true 
or not it is impossible to say. According to Orme Mohammad Barki 
was in possession of Madura in 1755. Perhaps although he was 
attacked and defeated by the K&mn&d Dalavay, he was nevertheless 
permitted to retain Madura as a tributary and vassal of BanrnM, and 
on condition that he disavowed Mohammad Ali’s authority. Orme 
states that the Poligar of Maravar, by whom I suppose he means the 
Sethupati, sided with Chanda Saheb and the Mysoreans against 
Mohammad Ali; and it is therefore quite possible that he attacked 
Mayana, when Mayana changed sides and sold himself to the Nabob. 

In the beginning of 1755 another expedition was sent by Moham¬ 
mad Ali against Madura and Timievelly, consisting of five hundred 
Europeans and two thousand Sepoys furnished by the Honorable 
Company, and commanded by Colonel Heron an officer newly 
arrived from England, and one thousand horse commanded by 
Mak’hphuz Khan, the Nabob’s elder brother. The operations of 
these forces are described at length by Orme, and it will be sufficient 
for me to notice only a few of them very briefly. 

As soon as the English appeared in sight of Madura, the gates 
were thrown open to them without any resistance being offered and 
apparently without any treachery being employed. A deputation 
from the Sethupati awaited their arrival; and Colonel Heron was 
induced by the promises held out to him to enter into an alliance 
with that chief, upon his own responsibility and without waiting 
for orders from Madras. After the business was concluded, it was 
resolved to forthwith attack Mayana the Governor of Madura, who 
had fled to Kdvil-kudi a place a few miles west of Madura, and 
ensconced himself in the strongly built Pagoda of TirumMr. Accord¬ 
ingly fit the evening a large force of Sepoys was sent on with orders 
to surround the Pagoda and wait until the British came up with 
battering guns. By mistake these orders were not carried out: 
and when the British troops arrived at their destination they found 
that Mayana had escaped, that the guns had broken down on the 
road, and that the scaling ladders had been forgotten. But the 
Pagoda was stormed notwithstanding these impediments. Colonel 
Heron, with a rashness of which an officer in his position ought to 
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have been heartily ashamed, carried a torch to the gates and set fire 
to some bundles of straw which he caused to be piled up against them, 
and Mohammad Yusuf Khan the commander of the Sepoys followed his 
example: and within an hour or so the gates were burnt down and 
the place taken. The troops were permitted to plunder the Pagoda, 
and amongst other things they carried off a large number of brazen 
idols which were very dear in the eyes of the Kalians of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, hoping to be able to sell them for at all events their 
weight of metal, Grme justly observes that this act brought upon 
those who were guilty of it a vast amount of odium and detestation ; 
and it is observable that contemptible as was the value of the 
plundered articles, this circumstance is the only one recorded in the 
Record Office MS. in connection with Mak'hphuz Kh&n’s stay in 
Madura, As Mayana had escaped, and Madura had been given up, 
there was no occasion for Colonel Heron to sfcay any longer in the 
country; and leaving a garrison of Europeans and Sepoys in the city, 
he moved off to Tinnevelly in the month of March. He returned in 
May, having engaged meanwhile in some disgraceful transactions 
which subsequently led to his dismissal from the service: and after 
reinforcing the garrison marched off towards the N attain pass on the 
28th May, The disaster which then befell him has been so fully 
described by Orrne and is so familiar to his readers that it would be 
out of place to quote the passage here, and I shall content myself 
with observing that the Sri-tala book speaks of the occurrence in 
such a manner as to show that if the idols had only been restored to 
the Kalians when they first surrounded the convoy, they would in all 
probability have been perfectly satisfied and the attack would have 
been at once discontinued. And indeed Orme’s description seems to 
point to much the same conclusion, 

Mak’hphus KMn is said by Orrne to have obtained the farm of 
the Madura and Tinnevelly countries from Colonel Heron at the 
yearly rent of 1,500,000 Rupees <c having contrived every means to 
make the state of the province appear less advantageous than it 
really was,” and having given that officer a considerable present. 
He placed in charge of Madura a man named Barkat Ulla. The only 
event which is recorded in native MSS, as having occurred during 
the administration of this officer was an attempt on the part of a 
lame Eakir to establish a small mosque on the top of the unfinished 
BAyar-Gopum at Madura, of which mention has been made at page 
167 ante; ; His. proceedings were made the more intolerable by him 
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contemptuously hoisting up an umbrella on one of the pillars of the 
building, and an immense crowd of Hindus assembled daily round 
the gopura, .and endeavoured by entreaties and argument to dissuade 
him from carrying out his intention. But he persisted; and as he 
was supported by the authorities nothing could he done by the 
excited people beyond calling down curses upon the heads of those 
who wantonly insulted them. In the meanwhile the displeasure of 
the Gods was shown by a miracle which took place it is said in the 
sight of thousands of fervent worshippers. The image of B’hadra 
Kali which stood on the south-east corner of the Royal Mantapam in 
the great Pagoda, opened its left eye at about forty-eight minutes 
after sunrise on the third of Tei in the Iva year, (A. D. 1755-6) and 
remained open until the morning of the fifth. Whether or no this 
miracle actually occurred, it is of course impossible to say: but the 
image of B’hadra KMi may to this day he seen and the legend 
is always described to visitors to the Pagada. 

In 1756 the Honorable East India Company’s Government thought 
the time had come for them to take more decisive action with regard 
to the settlement of the Madura and Tinnevelly countries. M&k’h- 
phfiz Khan’s administration was altogether a failure; and unless 
tknely steps were taken, there seemed to he every reason to fear that 
the countries would be loan Not being able to spare any Europeans 
they despatched to the southMohammad Yusuf Kh&n the Commander- 
in-chief of all their coloured troops with a thousand Sepoys, and 
directed him to join them with those ofMak’hphfis Khan and of the 
Nabob, and take the command of the whole force. Mohammad Yftsuf 
arrived at Madura on the 6th April 1756, and proceeded at once to 
make a searching enquiry into the state of its defences. Orine 
states that the Governor of Madura, Danish Mend Kh&n who was 
better known by the name of Barkat XTlla, was very averse to though 
unable to prevent Mohammad Yusufs interference, and only with 
great reluctance agreed to receive a reinforcement of two companies 
df Sepoys into the town. And this statement seems to throw some 
light upon subsequent events, which will be described hereafter. 

After" spending a few days in inspecting the stores and fortifica¬ 
tions, Mohammad Yusuf moved off to Tinnevelly, wither we need not 
follow him. But the following passage from Or me must be quoted, 
as it shows very clearly and no doubt correctly the state of the 
country at this time. 

* M During this progress Mahomed Issoof had not been able to collect 
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“ any money from the revenues, for the maintenance of his troops ; 

“ because the ravages of the Polygars had ruined most of the villages 
“ and cultivated lands of the country through which he passed; and 
the real detriment of these devastations was increased by the pre- 
“iences they furnished the land-holders to falsify their accounts, 
“and plead exemptions for more than they had lost. He found 
“ Maphuze Cawn in greater distress than himself, unable either to 
“ fulfil the stipulations at which he had rented the country from 
“ Colonel Heron, or to supply the pay of the Company's sepoys left 
“ with him under the command of Jemaul Salieb> or even to furnish 
“ enough, exclusive of long arrears, for the daily subsistence of his 
“ own troops. This distress naturally deprived him of the necessary 
“ authority over the Jemmadars, or officers of his cavalry, who in 
“ Indostan, as the ancient mercenary captains of Italy, hire out their 
“ bands, and gain not a little by the bargain. Every kind of disorder 
“ likewise prevailed in all the other departments of his administra- 
“ tion, at the same time that the indolence and irresolution of his 
“ own character confirmed all the evils which had been introduced 
“ into his government/’ 

Mohammad Yfisuf and Mak’hphfiz Khan remained at Sriveiliputtftr 
in the Trnnevelly country during the months of June and July, 
making various arrangements with Poligars and others; and by the 
end of that time the country was to all appearance quiet and likely 
to so continue. Accordingly Mohammad Yhsuf requested Mak’hphhz 
Khan to move off with his froops to Arcot, and there settle accounts 
with Ms brother the Nabob; and Hak’hphuz KMn agreeing to the 
proposal marched to Madura, apparently with the intention of doing 
as requested, whilst Mohammad Yusuf went to Tinnevelly. As sooii 
as Mak’hphuz Khan reached Madura, his cavalry consisting of two 
thousand picked men surrounded his house, headed by the governor 
of the town; and declared that he should not move until they 
had been paid their arrears of pay, which according to their 
account amounted to seven lacs of Rupees. At the same time 
three companies of Madras Sepoys who were in the town at 
the time, were disarmed and turned out; and the .brother of 
Mohammad Barki entered the fort with two thousand Kalla- troops 
whom he had collected in the Nattam country. And soon after- 1 
wards the standard of revolt was openly raised, and invitations 
were all the Poligars to assist in re-establishing 



This step was taken by the troops of Mak'hphftz Khan, doubtless 
with his approval and concurrence, in consequence of a certain man 
of the Muthali caste whose name does not appear having taken 
from the Company the farm of the Tinnevelly country at a yearly 
rent of eleven lacs of Rupees. The agreement was concluded in the 
•month of July, and he forthwith commenced to administer Ms 
country, after being invested with plenary jurisdiction civil and 
criminal; and having bound himself to maintain not less than one 
thousand of the Company's Sepoys, who were to be officered by the 
Company; and having undertaken to give sufficient security for the 
payment of Ms rent in three several instalments in each year. Orme 
says that tMs Muthali had a brother named Alagappa, and it is 
therefore probable that he was the brother of a Muthali who 
according to the history of the Kamataea Governors was made 
Dalavay to the adopted son *of Minakshi during his brief tenure of 
authority in 1752* It is expressly stated that the Dalav&y Alagappa 
was sent into the Tinnevelly country, and Orme says rather rashly 
that the family of the Muthalis had been renters of the country for 
a century. "With regard to the terms of the rent, it is observable 
that Orme states that at that time Tinnevelly ordinarily yielded a 
revenue of from 11 to 12,00,000 Rupees per annum; but the Madura 
country being naturally sterile, and having become greatly reduced 
in extent in consequence of the encroachments of neighbours/and 
being surrounded by tribes of Kalians and the lawless subjects of 
the Poligars, yielded only about 1,20,000, whilst its expenses 
amounted to three times this sum: and it was only worth holding, 
because the fortress of Madura was the key of the districts of the 
south. But when Colonel Heron let Mak’hphuz Khan farm the two 
districts for 15,00,000 Rupees in 1755, it was generally supposed that 
he was bribed to accept so inadequate a consideration: and Orme 
tells us that this in the clearest manner. There is here a gross 
discrepancy which it is beyond my power to explain away. 

On hearing of. what had happened, Mohammad Yusuf inarched at 
once on Madura* and on the 10th of August encamped at Skanda- 
malei As his whole force consisted of only 3,500 Sepoys and six 
field pieces, and he had no battering cannon, he wisely concluded 
that it would be worse than useless to attempt to storm the place, 
protected as it was by superior numbers; and accordingly he resolved 
to await instructions from Captain Calliaud who was then holding 
Trichinopoly. 



After all kinds of negotiations had been conducted between. Cap¬ 
tain Calliaud, Mohammad Yusuf, Mak’hphuz Khfin, Barkat Ulla, the 
officers who commanded the troops in possession of the fortress, and 
many other individuals, almost every Captain, Poligar, Baja and 
Chief of the south, espoused the cause of one or other pf the contend¬ 
ing parties; and a desultory war began, which has been fully and 
admirably described in the pages of Orme. In May 1757 Captain 
Calliaud made a gallant attempt to carry the fortress of Madura by 
escalade: but an unfortunate accident prevented him from succeed¬ 
ing, and he was repulsed with some loss. A few days afterwards he 
was compelled to hurry off to Trichinopoly to take part in the 
operations which "were being conducted in its vicinity, leaving the 
greater part of his army before Madura; and he was unable to 
return to Madura until July. Immediately on his return he com¬ 
menced breaching a rampart on the western side of the town with a 
couple of eighteen-pounders and four field pieces; and having 
knocked down the parapets of both the outer and imier walls, and 
having shattered, the walls themselves to some extent within a few 
hours' time, he resolved to storm without delay. The storming 
party consisted of 120 Europeans led by Captain Calliaud himself, 
a company of Coffrees who followed them, and 400 Sepoys led by 
Mahommad Yusuf who brought up the rear. The breach was ably 
and* courageously defended; the loss sustained by the storming 
party was considerable; and after the expiration of half an hour 
Captain Calliaud ordered the retreat. 


After tliis repulse Captain Calliaud’s health which had been for 
some time failing, grew so dangerously bad as to compel him to leave 
the camp, and take rest in the village of Tiruvalftn On the 4th of 
August he had recovered his strength sufficiently to admit of him 
resuming the command of the besieging army ; and he found that 
the period during which he had been absent from the scene of 
operations had not been altogether barren of results. Some re¬ 
inforcements and munitions of war had come*into camp; some new 
allies had been gained ; there was a great scarcity of food within the 
city; and altogether the prospect was by no means discouraging. 
Soon afterwards Barkat Ulla offered to give up the fortress if Cap¬ 
tain Calliaud would pay or agree to pay him some twelve lacs of 
Rupees, This proposal was treated with contempt: but it led to 
further negotiations; and at last to the great relief of the authorities 
at Madras who were all this time in a great state of alarm lest the 
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French should, contrive to get hold of Madura, the city was given up 
to Captain Calliaud in consideration of his paying Barkat Ulla the 
sum of Rupees 1,/0,000. Of this amount one lac was to he allotted 
to the discharge of the arrears of pay due to the troops of Makliphuz 
KMn, 20,000 was to be a present to Barkat TJlla, each of the four 
Captains who signed the treaty with him was to receive 8,000, 
and the balance was to be divided amongst some other recipients. 

After vainly endeavouring to come to terms with Makliphuz 
Kh&n, Mohammad Yusuf marched with a considerable force toTinne- 
velly, No great results were obtained by him. Disturbances every¬ 
where prevailed. The Kalians ravaged the country in every direc¬ 
tion. The great Hyder Ali invaded the district ronnd Madura; and 
was with difficulty beaten off. And lastly no revenues worth speak¬ 
ing of could be collected. Captain Calliaud was therefore sent after 
awhile to report upon the state of the country. His representations 
speedily convinced the Council at Madras that no permanent settle¬ 
ment of the country could be hoped for so long as Mak’hpliuz Khan 
was permitted to remain in it, arrogating to himself all kinds of 
power and authority and maintaining an armed force; and it was 
accordingly proposed to the Nabob that his brother should be induced 
to quit the south by the promise of an adequate maintenance. The 
Nabob sent an agent to his brother in the Tinnevelly country, with 
authority to make certain proposals to him: but nothing came of 
the attempt. Makliphuz Kh&n was a man of a foolish and stubborn 
disposition, utterly unable to see the reasonableness of any propo¬ 
sition to which he felt averse: and he perversely declined to consider 
any terms which were not based upon a recognition of his right to 
govern the whole of the two southern provinces. It seems too that 
ho was too much under the influence of the most wrongheaded of 
the Poligars to act independently of them; and the hopes of these 
men were centered in an alliance with the French, who appeared to 
them at this time to be the rising power in the peninsula. 

In July 1758 the urgent necessities of the Company's government 
compelled the recall of Mohammad Yusuf from the southern districts ; 
and this eyent was soon followed by their relapse into the state of 
anarchy and confusion from which that excellent officer had with so 
much difficulty rescued them. The garrison of Sepoys left in Madura 
could do nothing m° re than hold it, and collect enough revenue from 
the lands lying immediately underneath its walls to defray the cost 
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of their subsistence. The Kalians on the north and Poligars on the 
west ravaged unchecked whatever lands were cultivated between 
their boundaries and the tracts close to Madura: and in the south 
things were if possible in a still worse state, as Makhphuz Kh&n 
had thrown himself entirely into the arms of the principal of the 
rebel Poligars, and there was no longer any hope of bringing him to 
reason. The Company thought proper in these circumstances to 
grant the farm of both the Madura and Tinnevelly countries to 
Mohammad Yusuf for one year for the very moderate sum of five lacs. 
He returned to his charge in the spring of 1759, and having resolved 
to apply strong remedies to the evils from which it was suffering, 
commenced Ms work by falling savagely on the Kalians of 
Nattam. Avenues were cut through their woods, and as they 
attempted to escape sharp-shooters posted in advantageous situa¬ 
tions shot them down without mercy. Only a few were taken pri¬ 
soners, and these were executed as malefactors of the deepest dye. 
After teaching this turbulent race an useful lesson, Mohammad Yusuf 
marched to Tinnevelly at the head of a force of about 6,000 men, 
and there engaged in more or less important operations of which it 
is unnecessary to give the details. 

In May 1760 Hyder Ali, who according to Wilks had by this time 
contrived to possess himself of almost the entire power of the govern¬ 
ment of Mysore, made a secret treaty with the French ; who agreed 
amongst other things to assist him in conquering the southern coun¬ 
tries of Madura and Tinnevelly. And shortly afterwards the Myso¬ 
rean army stationed in the Dindigul district, which at that time 
included Vattila-gundu and other places not very far distant from 
the town of Madura, commenced hostilities against some of the 
Poligars whose feuds lay between them and Trichinopoly: and it was 
currently reported that they intended seizing the Nat tarn pass and 
thereby blocking up the road between Madura and Trichinopoly. In 
order to prevent this inconvenience Mohammad Yfisuf sent a detach¬ 
ment consisting of 1,500 Sepoys, 800 horse, and 3,000 Peons from Tin¬ 
nevelly to Madura, with orders to march thence into the Dindigul 
country; and at the same time the officer in command of the Nabob's 
troops employed in the defence of Trichinopoly, marched with his 
; whole force to Nattam. The Mysoreans did nothing until October, 

^ when they laid siege to the fort of Vattila-gundu, and after six 
J it by assault. But a reinforcement froin Madura canrnnp 

'oined the troops who had been engaged in defending 
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tlie fort from without; and a successful attack was then made upon 
the enemy's camp: he was completely discomfited, and lost all his 
artillery; and was compelled to evacuate the fort which he had so 
lately taken. 

Farther operations on the part of Mysore, or rather I should say on 
the part of the adherents of Hyder Ali, were prevented by that adven¬ 
turer being suddenly brought into a very desperate situation by the 
schemes of his personal enemies. And the taking of Pondicherry by 
the English in January 1761 served to awe the rebellious Poligars into 
something like submission ; whilst the departure of Mak’hphuz Kh&n 
from the Tinneveliy country and his apparent reconciliation with his 
brother had deprived them of all pretext for disobedience. The coun¬ 
try therefore became more quiet than it had been for many years; and 
there seemed to be some grounds for the belief that it would so con¬ 
tinue. Without counting troops employed in garrison duty, Mohammad 
Yftsuf was certainly in command of a large force, for at the very time 
when he sent the expedition to Madura to act against the Mysoreans 
he was able to put Irimself at the head of 4,000 Sepoys and some cavalry 
and march against a Dutch expedition. And his troops were well 
disciplined and well chosen. And certainly no Poligar and no com¬ 
bination of Poligars at that time was in possession of so considerable 
resources. 

Mohammad Yusuf continued to govern the Madura country for some¬ 
time longer, and appears to have made himself exceedingly powerful. 
The memoirs furnished to me by Ponnus&mi Tevan and another fur¬ 
nished by a Mahometan gentleman agree in stating that he conquered 
all the Poligars without exception, and exacted tribute from the King 
of Travancore, and he overran the Sivagangei and K&mn&d countries. 
But these successes brought no profit to the Honorable Company's 
government. Either the expenses of Mohammad Yfisufs administration 
were too great to admit of him acting up to Ins pecuniary engage¬ 
ments, or he thought he might render himself sufficiently strong to 
maintain himself in independence, and acting in accordance with the 
long established and almost unvarying custom of India delayed 
remitting-tribute to his Lord until his Lord came with an overpower¬ 
ing army to enforce obedience and collect arrears. 

This event happened towards the end of 1762. A considerable 
force was sent against him, and he was regularly besieged in his 
capital by an army of Englishmen Mahometans and Maravans. The 

* M 1 
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Setlmpati, the Tondiman, and the Raja of Sivagangei combined 
against him together with many of the Poligars ; and the unfortun¬ 
ate man found himself without a friend. Unappalled by this formi¬ 
dable array against him, Mohammad Yusuf defended himself with the 
greatest energy and skill: and at_ the end of eight or nine months 
the besiegers found that they had made but little progress. But 
treachery effected what force could not effect: and the gallant soldier- 
who had served in so many campaigns, always with marked distinc¬ 
tion, was seized by a confidential servant and given over to his 
enemies ; who in May 1763 with a want of mercy which at this time 
seems all but inexcusable, hung him like a dog. 

The history of the career of this remarkable man as preserved by 
tradition is very peculiar and interesting. According to one of Pon- 
nus&mi Tevan s memoirs which as observed before are generally very 
fairly accurate, Mohammad Yusuf KhAn, better known in Madura by 
the name of Gaun S&h Kummanth&n (Kh&n Saheb, Commandant) 
was a Hindu of the Yellala caste born in Paniyur in the R&mn&d 
country. In his youth he was wild and disobedient to his parents, 
and eventually ran away to Pondicherry and served under a European 
for three years and a half, at the end of which period he com¬ 
mitted some greajfc fault which led to his immediate dismissal. 
After this he served under a Mr. Brunton, who took great pains with 
his education, and had him instructed in several languages. Next 
he entered the service of the Nabob, and being a man of great ability 
rapidly rose from being a Tandalg&r and then a toll-collector, and next 
a Sepoy to the posts of Naigue, Havildar and Subahdar. In the 
course of time he greatly distinguished himself against Bada Saheb 
at Saint Thomas’ Mount, and was promised the governorship of the 
southern countries. At Arcot he married a Parangi woman. Sub¬ 
sequently he came to Madura, chastised the Kalians and Poligars, and 
reduced the whole of the south to submission with the exception of 
the Marava R&jas. He began to plan the conquest of these coiintries 
also, and it was in consequence of the representations made to the 
Nabob and to the English at Trichinopoly by the ministers of R&m- 
n&d and Sivagangei that the Nabob resolved to bring a large army 
against his vassal, and finally hung him. It is also stated that 
Mohammad Yusuf carried a magical ball of gold in the flesh of his 
Aight arm, and was thereby rendered safe from all bodily harm : con- 
ntly when he was dropped from the gallows the rope broke, 
t dropped a second time the rope broke a Second 
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time. Finally lie removed the golden hall, and then the rope did its 
duty. 

Mohammad Yusufs high character and eminent administrative 
ability are forcibly contrasted with the incapacity and tyrannical 
conduct of his successors in the following passage, which occurs at page 
21 of the report of Colonel Fullarton dated Pondicherry, 7 March 
1785, which has lately been printed by order of Government:— 

“ The conduct of Mahomed Issuf Cawn deserves to be exempted 
e ‘ from this general accusation. While he ruled those provinces, his 
“ whole administration denoted vigour and effect. His justice was 
“ unquestioned, his word unalterable; his measures were happily 
“ combined and firmly executed, the guilty had no refuge from pun- 
“ ishment. His maxim was, “ that the laborer and the manufacturer 
“ should be the favorite children of the Circar,” because they afford 
“ strength and comfort to the public parent; but that the Poligar and 
“ the Colliery, though equally entitled to truth and justice, have no 
“ pretension to indulgence, because they are the worthless prodigals 
et who waste their own means and ravage those of others. “ Let them 
“ become Zemindars,” said he, ff and cultivate their own lands, instead 
cc of plundering their industrious neighbours, then they shall be cher- 
“ ished; but while their habit is idleness and their business devas- 
“ tation, I will treat every one as a public enemy who wields a pike, 
“ or wears the turban of a Polygar.” On comparing the state of that 
“ country with his conduct and remarks, I felt that wisdom, vigour, 
“ and integrity are of no climate or complexion.” 

After the death of Mohammad Yusuf the Madura country was placed 
the charge of one Abiral Klian Saheb on behalf of the Nabob and the 
British Government. But it appears that it was not considered safe to 
entrust him with any military power : and from this time forward 
Madura seems to have been always oommanded by British Officers, 
an arrangement which was rendered necessary Tooth by the circum¬ 
stance of it being the key of the southern countries, and by its pro¬ 
pinquity to Dindigul which was in the hands of Hyder Ali. 

Abir&l Kh&n’s administration seems to have lasted for some six 
years; and to have been in no way remarkable. Indeed the annals 
of the tunes of this officer and of his numerous successors in the 
management of the Madura country in behalf of the Nabob, some of 
whom were Mahometans, some Mahratta and other Brahmans, 
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some Tamils, seem to have been utterly barren of events. I have 
endeavoured to gather some scraps of information about them and 
their doings : but little more appears to be known about them than 
their mere names. However the state of things in Madura during 
this period of Mahometan domination may be imagined from the 
following facts, which were communicated to me by the grandson 
of one of these officers, and the truth of which I see no occasion to 
doubt. About the year 1772* there were only two substantial brick 
and stone buildings in the whole town, namely the old Palace and 
the residence of the Mahometan manager : the only dwellings were 
mud hovels thatched or tiled. The manager used to amuse himself 
by causing Hindi! sacred processions to halt for hours at a time 
in front of his house; they were never permitted to pass on until 
he was tired looking at them, or felt disposed to be gracious to 
their conductors. He also built up a wall across the gateway of the 
Bayar g6pura in order to prevent Hindu processions being conducted 
as usual along the street which led through it; and this wall was 
never removed until the time of the first English Collector. 

In 1772 a peace was concluded with Hyder Ali; but this circum¬ 
stance does not appear to have effected the state of the* country. 
Some orders of this year issued by Mohammad Ali show that the 
Kalians were as troublesome as ever, and that it was necessary to 
commence military operations against them. 

A short period of peace, during which the British government 
seems to have made no attempt to improve and solidify its acquisi¬ 
tions in the south, preceded the eventful year 1780 in which occurred 
Hyder Ali s celebrated invasion of the Carnatic. No sooner had that 
great commander begun to spread terror and devastation in the coun¬ 
tries through which he moved, than multitudes of armed men began 
to pour down the sides of the Mysorean mountains and overrun the 
countries south of the Kaveri. The standing crops were every¬ 
where destroyed; every house not within a fort was burnt down ; 
all the tank-bunds dams and channels by means of which cultivation 
was carried on were cut through blocked up and rendered useless. 
Famine began to rage furiously in almost every district between the 
K&v&ri the sea and the western ghauts: and the greater part of the 
southern country presented the appearance of a vast wilderness 
’^^ ^4 been blackened and laid waste by some Terrible conflagra- 
4^ advantage of this opportunity the Kalians and 
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Poligars soon bestirred themselves, and vied with the enemy in 
completing the work of devastation and ruin. Nor was this all. 
According to the very able report of Colonel Fullarton :— 

“ The ravages of the enemy were by no means the greatest evils 
“ that those districts sustained. There were inherent growing causes 
“ of decline. The husbandmen were killed or driven off, the cattle 
“ became wild, cultivation was neglected, and the fields desolate ; yet 
“ over jthis wilderness the Kenter, the Amildar, the Monegar, the 
“ Tahsildar, and all the instruments of public exaction, tyrannized 
“ with unavailing rigour. The forts, excepting Tanjore, were neglected 
“and decaying; the military stores had been in a great measure 
“ expended or embezzled. The Military Store-keepers, Grain-keepers, 
“Paymasters, and Commissaries, belonging to the Civil Service, were 
“ habituated to disavow any controlling power in the Commandant 
* of the place, nor were the exhortations and example of Mr. Sullivan 
“ sufficient to correct the evil, 

“ Hence disorder arose in these departments, both civil and 
“military. The King's and Company's officers were at variance. 
“ The subjects of the Nabob were loud in their complaints against 
“Europeans; while the Tanjoreans extended their aversion to all 
“ classes of our countrymen. The large arrears due to the troops and 
“ other grievances rendered it impracticable for officers to maintain 
“discipline in their corps. Happy if they could prevent mutiny 
“among men, who, brave and faithful as they undoubtedly were, 
“ could hardly he restrained from clamour when reduced to procure 
“ subsistence by selling their own children. 

“The discordant powers of the Civil Servants in the different 
“ departments increased the evils already enumerated; such was 
“ the measure of those evils that the ablest persons despaired of 
“ retrieving your affairs. Nor was it held practicable to maintain the 
“southern army in the field, dispirited by defeat and destitute 
“ of resources.” 

This wretched state of things was mended to some extent by the 
decisive measures adopted by Oolonel Fullarton, who in 1783 
marched into the southern country from Triehinopoly at the head of a 
considerable force, and in less than a month reduced it entirely to 
submission. The various operations of the southern army have been 
fully described by the officer who commanded it in the report alluded 
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to above, and were confined almost wholly to the Tinnevelly country : 
it will therefore be unnecessary for me to touch upon them. 

In 1785 the following was the state of the Madura country as 
observed by Colonel Fullarton:— 

“1 come now to the state of Madura, bounded by Mellore on the 
" east, by the Nattam Collieries on the north, by the country of 
« Dindigul, belonging to Hyder, on the west, and by Tinnevelly on 
“the south. Its territory is not more than forty-five miles in 
“ length and thirty-five miles in breadth, and its annual revenue 
“ is diminished to £34,000. 

“When the Gentoo Rajah, Trimul Naique, reigned there in the 
“last century, his territories extended over many parts of the 
“southern countries. His treasures were great, and he has left 
“ monuments of magnificence hardly surpassed in any age or country. 
“These proud buildings still remain, a melancholy contrast with 
“ present poverty and depopulation. The gallant resistance made by 
“ Mahomed Issuf, when he disclaimed allegiance on the Nabob, proves 
“ if the works were repaired, this place might be defended against 
“ the most powerful Indian enemy. Its vicinity to the country of 
“ Dindigul, belonging to Tippoo Sultaun, renders it a position of 
“ capital importance in the event of operations against that power/* 

It will be observed that the country yielded considerably more 
in 1785 than m 1756, when according to Orme the total collections of 
the Madura country seldom exceeded 1,20,000 Rupees, and were quite 
insufficient to defray the cost of holding it by the sword. 

In September 1790 Mr. McLeod was appointed to take charge of 
the Honorable Company’s collections of revenue for the Madura 
province, and from that time up to the present we have authentic 
though not always very intelligible accounts of what few important 
events took place within the limits of the district. As the British 
Government has never lost its firm hold of the Madura country for a 
single day since the date on which it appointed its first Collector, 
our Political History may now he' brought to a close. An attempt 
will he made in Part IV of this work to trace the Revenue History 
of the district from the earliest times of which we have any reliable 
record: and it will he more convenient to set out in that part the 
political events of this century which require a passing notice, than 
to narrate them consecutively in this. The revenue history will 
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derive very considerable elucidation, whilst the small amount of 
political history which still remains to be told will in no way suffer 
from this arrangement. 

It will be necessary however before concluding this part of my 
subject to bring up the history of the Dindigul and Marava 
countries to the same level as that of the old Pandya capital; or 
the commencement of Part IV will be unintelligible: but a veiy 
few pages will suffice to show all that appears to be known of what 
happened to them during the period which has been treated in 
this chapter. 

And first with regard to the Dindigul country. 

We have seen above how Dindigul fell into the hands of Chanda 
Saheb before the battle of Ammaya-Nayakkan-ur: and Oraie tells us 
that Ohanda Saheb placed his brother Saduck Saheb in command 
of the fortress, and that the latter was slain in battle by the Mahrattas 
while endeavouring to succour his brother who was at that time 
besieged in the fortress of Trichinopoly. This was in 1741. 

It must have been almost immediately after this event took place 
that Dindigul with its dependencies was made over to the Mysoreans 
by the officer left in charge of them, one Mir Imam Ulla. It appears 
that Birki Venkata Rail then in command of the Mysorean army 
below the ghauts, a force consisting of some 4,000 horse and 1,000 
foot took advantage of the circumstance of Saduck Sah&b’s death 
to menace the province which lay next to his master’s with invasion ; 
and that the Commandant of Dindigul preferred making a bargain 
with Mysore to being ousted by the Mahrattas. Accordingly the 
cession was made, and Birki Venkata Rah was appointed manager 
of the newly acquired district by the Raja of Mysore. 

According to an historical memorandum respecting the affairs of 
Dindigul drawn up for the information of the Dindigul Committee 
of 1796 and of which a copy exists in the Madura records, the Palani 
and Virup&kshi p&leiyams had been previously annexed by Mysore, 
and were attached at this time to the Darapuram district; whilst 
those of Ideiya-kottei and M&mb&ra had been attached to that of 
Arava-kuricchi. In the same year the village of Vedasandur was 
detached from the p&leiyam of Ammaya-NAy akkan-ur and made a 
portion of the Government lands. And the Palliyappa-N&yakkan-ur 
p&leiyam was relieved from its dependency on Ammaya-N&yakkan- 
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ur, and made a ‘separate estate. And Vadagarei was resumed on 
recount of arrears of tribute. 

In 1742 the whole district is said to have yielded a revenue of 
about 1,01,700 Star Pagodas. And Kambam and Gudalur were still 
separate paleiyams paying tribute to the master of Dindigul. 

In 1748 Madur Was resumed for arrears of tribute. And Birki 
Venkata Rau was recalled, and succeeded by Venkatappa; who in 
1751 was succeeded by Namagiri Raja. 

In 1751 the paleiyams were placed under the control of Venka¬ 
tappa ; and the Government lands under that of Srinivasa Rah, the 
son of the abovementioned. Birki Venkata Rau. - 

In 1755 Venkatappa reported to head-quarters the contumacy of 
the Poligars, and the fact of their having fallen very considerably 
into arrears; and it was deemed necessary to send Hyder Ali to 
bring them to their senses, with a small force consisting of 700 horse, 
1,000 foot, and 4 guns. On his arrival he was joined by the Poligars 
of Ammaya-Nayakkan-ur and Nila-k6ttei; and at once fell upon the 
Palani Poligar, who had collected abont 7 or 800 followers, and 
utterly routed him. He then plundered the paleiyam of every thing 
valuable which it contained, and compelled the fugitive Poligar to 
agree to pay a fine of 1,75,000 Chakrams. 

After this Hyder Ali marched against Virup&kshi, and was met on 
the boundaries by a Vakeel, who agreed to pay him 75,000 Chakrams. 
Next he attacked Kanniv&di, and was detained for two months in 
clearing away the jungles and obstacles which surrounded the 
Poligars stronghold. As soon as he had finished this preliminary 
work, the Poligar agreed to pay 3,00,000 Chakrams, and paid down 
on the spot 70,000. Erriyodu was next attacked. As he was march¬ 
ing against it, Hyder Ali was opposed by a body of troops belonging 
to the Poligar of Shokkampatti and cut them to pieces. Upon this 
the Poligars of Erriyodu and Shokkampatti came together before him, 
and consented to pay, the former 70,000, the latter 30,000 Chakrams. 
Next Hyder Ali marched up towards the Kambam valley and fell upon 
B6di~Nayakkan-ur. The Poligar resisted him for a short space of 
time, and then fled: he was accordingly punished by the confiscation 
of his p&leiyam. Whilst he was encamped in this paleiyam, the 
Kambam Poligar came in and agreed to pay 10,000 Chakrams. 
Thence the force moved on to the Utthama-p&leiyam; and here the 
Poligars of Kambam and Ghdalur visited Hyder Ali, and agreed to 
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pay the former 10,000 Chakrams (as lie had agreed at B6di-Nayak~ 
kan-ftr) and the latter 2,000. But they did not act up to their 
engagements, and fled away; and in consequence their paleiyams 
were confiscated, and ever afterwards continued to he Government 
lands. 

What was done with the other paleiyams does not appear. But 
on his return to Dindigul Hyder Ali resumed the following paleiyams, 
on account of their owners not paying him the sums which they had 
agreed for, viz,:—1, Kanniv&di; 2, Erriyodu; 3, Shokkampatti; 
4, Tottiyan-kottei; 5, Palliyappa-Nayakkan-ur; and 6. ThevatM- 
napatti which had been some years previously seized and annexed 
by Kaniiiva-di. And the Poligar of Kanniv&di was sent off to 
Bangalore as a prisoner. 

In 1757, as we have seen before, Hyder Ali made a descent from 
Dindigul upon the Madura country, and took Solavand&n; but was 
beaten off by Mohammad Yusuf He was shortly afterwards recalled 
to Seringapatam. Before he left the province however he had collect¬ 
ed about half of the contributions which the Poligars had promised, 
those of Palani and Yirup&kshi alone having paid only a small 
portion of what they had promised. And whereas Yadagarei and 
Madur were the only two resumed p&leiyams when he first came to 
Dindigul, when he left all had been resumed except 1, Nila-kottei; 
% Ammaya-Nayakkan-ur; 3, Kombei; 4, Ideiya-kottei; 5, Mam- 
bara. The two last had formerly belonged to Arava-kuriechi, but 
were added to the Dindigul province by Hyder Ali. 

Such were the main incidents of Hyder Ai’s memorable incursion 
into the Dindigul province: and it is difficult to say which is the 
most remarkable, the extraordinary ability which made it possible 
for him to reduce so many chiefs to submission with the handful of 
men he commanded, or the extraordinary disunion amongst these 
chiefs which permitted him attack and crush them one after another. 
Perhaps no event in theMxistory of South India proves more con¬ 
clusively than this one, the utter inability and unwillingness of 
Hindi! chiefs and nobles to combine together against a common foe, 
whether he be a Mahometan a Mahratta or an European. The Poli¬ 
gars whom Hyder Ali defeated on this occasion with a force of 1,700 
men, were well supplied with provisions and money, and were in a 
position to bring into the field at least 30,000 troops. And these 
troops it must he remembered were not mercenaries whose fidelity 
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could not bo depended upon; but the hereditary servants dependants 
and relatives of the Poligars, who cultivated the lands which were 
invaded and whose ancestors had served for generations under the 
ancestors of the Poligars. The conduct of the Poligars can only be 
accounted for on the supposition that hardly one of them could 
trust another, and most were the hereditary enemies of many and 
both jealous and suspicious of all the rest of their fellows. k And 
doubtless the same state of things prevails generally in all parts of , 
India and at all times: and it is only an exceptionally great Indian 
leader of men like Hyder Ali or Sivaji or R&ma BAz, who can some¬ 
times contrive to keep a large number of subordinate chiefs in order, 
and compel them to lay aside for a while their petty feuds and 
jealousies in furthering the common weal. 

Before Hyder Ali left Dindigul Srinivasa Rau was removed from 
his office for incompetence, and Yenkatappa was appointed sole Amal- 
d&r or Superintendent of both the p&leiyams and the Government 
lands. He was succeeded shortly afterwards by Sftriya N&rayana 
Muthali, who in 1758 restored, it is not stated for what reasons, the 
following Poligars, viz.;—those of 1, Gdiantappa-ISTayakkan-hr ; 2, 
Eraehaka-N&yakkan-ur; 3, Tavasu-Madei; 4, AmbatAra; 5, Maranut; 
6, Emakalapuram. 

In 1760 occurred the collision between the Mysorean force and the 
expedition sent by Mohammad Yusuf from Tinnevelly, mentioned 
before in page 289. It is said that in the action near Vattila-gundu 
the Mysorean Fouzd&r and many of his subordinates were killed, 
and Shir ELh&n the commander of the troops sent by Mohammad Yusuf 
then took possession of the Utthama-p&leiyam, Periyakolam, Kambam 
and other districts; and that he held them up to the time of the execu¬ 
tion of Mohammad Yusuf when he found it necessary to relinquish 
his conquests. 

The next important event was the siege of Dindigul by Colonel 
Wood’s detachment in 1767. It lasted for only one day The fort 
was taken, and was held by the British for eight months, at the end 
of which time it was restored to Hyder Ali by treaty. 

In 1772 the Dindigul country was granted to Mir Sah&b the 
brother-in-law of Hyder Ali, subject to the following services, namely 
that of maintaining one thousand horse for Hyder AH’s use, and that 
of keeping up a force sufficient for the defence of the counliy. The 
Palani and Yirup&kshi paleiyams had for some unexplained cause 
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been detached from the province of Dindigul, and were not included 
in the grant; but in all other respects the province was in the same 
state as in 1758. 

In 1773 the following p&leiyams were resumed, namely; 1, Ghan- 
tappa-N&yakkan-hr; 2, Kornbei; 3, Mila-kbttei; 4, Erachaka- 
Nayakkan-iir. And Palani and Virupakslii were re-annexed to the 
country, and also resumed. At this time the district yielded, it 
is said, 1,48,051 Star Pagodas per annum. 

In 1774 Maranfit, Tavasu-Madei and AmbaMra were resumed ; 
and Sandeiyur and Thev&ram were restored to their owners. 

Mir Sah&b lost his life at the battle of Porto Novo; and the grant 
then lapsed. 

In April 1783 Dindigul was taken by the division under Colonel 
Lang, which was then operating upon the countries dependent upon 
that fortress Arava-kuricchi and Caroor. And shortly afterwards all 
the sequestered paleiyams, which comprised at that time all except 
1, Thev&ram; 2, Ideiya-kbttei; 3, M&mb&ra; 4, Ammaya-N&yak- 
kan-hr; 5, Sandeiyur, were restored to the dispossessed Poligars. 

In accordance with the treaty of Mangalore the country was 
restored to Tippu Sultan in July 1784; having been managed from 
the time of its capture by the Resident at Tanjore, Mr. Sullivan. It 
was now granted to Syed Saheb, who is said to have been a nephew 
to Mir Sah£b, upon the same terms as it had been granted to Mir 
Sah&b; and he took charge of his grant in September. He found 
that it was then yielding revenue at the rate of 1,19,554 Star Pagodas 
per annum. 

In 1785 he resumed the following p&leiyams, namely Palani, Sand¬ 
eiyur and Erriybdu: and in the next year Madur and Shokkampatti. 

In 1788 Tippu Sult&n came to Dindigul, and found it necessary to 
resume all the remaining p&leiyams on account of arrears of tribute, 
with the exception of Kornbei, Ideiya-kottei and M&mbara, viz:— 


1. G’hantappa-Nayakkan-iir. 

2. Thevaram. 

3. Bodi-Nayakkan-ur. 

4 Erachaka-Nayakkan-iir. 

5. Palliyappa-Nayakkan-ur. 

6. Nila-k6ttei. 

7. Virup&kshi. 


8. Kaimivadi. 

9. Maraxxut. 

10. Emakalapuram. 

11. Tavasu-niadei 

12. Ambat&ra. 

13. Ammaya-N ayakkan-ur, 
41. Tottiyan-kottei. 
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These fourteen sequestered estates were then separated from the 
Dindigul district, and attached to the Shankle-droog province. 

They were also taken away from Syed Saheb, and placed in the 
charge of certain Commissioners, who are said to have colluded with 
the dispossessed owners, and criminally misappropriated the revenues. 

During the whole time of the administration of Syed Saheb, 
Yadagarei and Thevathanapatti were Government lands. 

In 1790 Sandeiyur was restored to its owner. In August Dindigul 
was taken by Colonel James Stuart. At that time only four 
paleiyams were in the hands of their owners, viz:—Kombei, Ideiya- 
kottei, Mamb&ra, and Sandeiyur. But shortly afterwards all the 
p&leiyams, including the fourteen abovementioned, were restored by 
the British Government to their respective owners. 


The above is the only available information touching the history 
of the Dindigul country between the years 1740 and 1790: we must 
now see what happened in the Marava countries during the same 
period. 

It will be remembered that somewhere about the year 1730 the 
ancient kingdom of Rarnnad was divided into five parts, after Tanjore 
had taken the northern provinces; and that Kattaya Tevan took 
three of them, and Seshavarna Tevan two. Soon after this event the 
Sethupati seems to have acquired the name of the Periya or elder 
Mara van; whilst the R&ja of Sivagangei was known as the Chinna 
or younger Maravan: and English writers of the eighteenth century 
always speak of the greater and lesser Marava Poligars and countries. 
And the two countries were called by the Tamils the Periya and 
Chinna or great and little Vadalcheis or divisions. 

It is stated in Ponnusami Tevan’s memorandum that soon after 
the division took place the two Maravans joined their forces and 
attacked Tanjore, with the object of recovering the provinces which 
had been annexed by the Raja as the price of his intervention in 
their behalf: and that this disgraceful breach of faith having been 
rewarded with success, the Maravans shared the recovered territories. 


The Sethupatis Dalav&y, Vellian-Serveik&ran, seems to have 
been a man of great energy and ability, and to have succeeded in 
getting all the power of the Ramnad government into his own 
and whilst his name is occasionally mentioned in history 
that of his master is never heard of after his accession to the throne. 

Kattaya T§vaa died probably about the year 1752; and his son 
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was thereupon cro wned. He died after reigning for only a few days 
or weeks; and then Yellian Serveikaran crowned R&kka Tevan, a 
cousin of the deceased Kattaya. Immediately afterwards the R&ja 
of Tanjore invaded the R&rnn&d country : but he was at once 
repulsed by the Ealav&y. 

In 1752, according to Orme, the Sethupati sent 4,000 Peons and 
Kalians to the assistance of Chanda Sah§b : whilst his old rival and 
enemy the Raja of Tanjore assisted the Nabob with 3,000 horse and 
2,000 foot under the command of his General Monackjee; and the 
Tondiman R&ja assisted him with 400 horse and 3,000 Kalians. 

The part taken by Yellian Serveikaran in setting up the adopted 
son of Min&kshi on the throne of Madura in 1752 has been already 
shown. It was probably during the short reign of that unfortunate 
prince that the Ramn&d Dalav&y made an expedition into the 
south, and attempted to reduce the Poligars to submission, and 
restore order throughout the Madura kingdom. It is said that he 
subdued all the Poligars but the Ettiyapuram, who was venerated 
as a Guru, and was (presumably) spared on that account. And a 
curious circumstance is recorded in connection with Yelian Servei¬ 
karan’s raid amongst the Poligars, which ought not to be passed 
over without notice. It appears from Ponnus&mi Tuvan’s memoran¬ 
dum that in order to show his superiority over those whom he de¬ 
feated, he, like other Dalav&ys, used to cause mud to be prepared and 
thrown on the ground in front of his seat; and etiquette required the 
Poligars who came to pay their respects to him and receive his orders, 
to prostrate themselves at full length in the mud on approaching the 
presence. One is scarcely prepared for such an exhibition of arro¬ 
gance on the part of the Dalavays and still less on the part of the 
Dalav&y of Ramn&d. It seems to be inferrible however from the 
memorandum that Yellian Serveikaran was the first minister of 
Ramn&d who attained the exalted titles of Dalav&y and K&rb&r, and 
possibly it was owing to his head being turned by his successes and 
by the acquisition of these dignities that he was induced to behave 
in this fashion. 

An intrigue of which the particulars are not known resulted in an 
attempt to ruin the successful Dalav&y: and he was recalled from 
Tinnevelly to RamnM. Here he turned the tables on his adver¬ 
saries ; and rebelled against the Sethupati, who fled for safety to the 
fort of Pambam. The Dalavay assembled some troops; took the 
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fort; and imprisoned the Sethupati. And having deposed him, 
raised to the throne a member of the Kilavan’s family named Sella 
or Yijaya Rag’hun&tlia Tevan. During the reign of this Sethupati 
which is said to have lasted six years the Raja of Tanjore again 
invaded Ramnad : and was again defeated by the able Dalav&y. 

And in 1755 occurred Colonel Heron’s expedition to Madura, on 
which occasion a deputy of the Sethupati waited on the English 
commander and after asking his pardon for the mistake committed 
by the Sethupati in siding with Chanda Salieb, induced him eventu¬ 
ally to enter into an alliance with his master; which however was 
shortly afterwards repudiated by the authorities at Madras in 
consequence of the strong representations made by their allies the 
Tondiman and Raja of Tanjore. 

Sella Tevan died about the year 1760, and was succeeded by his 
nephew Muttu Ramalinga Sethupati, a child of two months. 

Vellian Serveik&ran seems to have died about this time; and 
was succeeded in office by a man named Thomotharam Pillei. And 
the mother of the infant Sethupati, Muttu Tiruv&y Nkfcchiyar, seems 
to have acted as Regent. 

Whether the Nabob Mohammad Ali undertook any expedition 
against the Sethupati before the time of Mohammad Yusuf, does not 
appear: I think it may be concluded however that he did not. It is 
perfectly clear that nothing was done against him before Colonel 
Heron’s expedition, or he would not have been anxious to enter into 
an alliance with the English. And the state of things in the south 
between 1755 and 1760 was such that no attempt to reduce to 
submission so powerful a chief as Vellian Serveik&ran could 
have been thought of by the Nabob’s subordinates. It was probably 
after the death of this minister, and at the commencement of the 
regency in the year 1760 or thereabouts that Mohammad Yusuf first 
directed his attention to the State of R&mn&d, and conceived the 
idea of exacting tribute from the infant Sethupati. 

In 176S as has been already shown the Dalavay Thomotharam 
Pillei joined in the siege of Madura, and did what lay in his power 
to effect the ruin of Mohammad Yusuf. 

' In 1770 the R&ja -of Tanjore was again defeated, this time most 
decisively by an army under the command of Thomotharam Pillei : 
and this wm the last occasion on which the troops of Raran&d were 
permitted to distinguish themselves. 



In 1773 the British Government sent a force into the R&mn&d 
country -under the command of General Joseph Smith; and it was 
‘speedily reduced to submission. And the Queen Regent and the 
minor Kang were made State prisoners. 

In 1785 the country was described by Colonel Fullarton as being- 
fifty miles in length by thirty in breadth ; and as being well-peopled 
by an industrious population, and abounding in cattle. The revenues 
amounted to about five lacs of Rupees per annum, and the yearly 
tribute to the Nabob had been fixed at the sum of Rupees 1,75,000. 
The country had been managed since its annexation by renters: and 
had been for the most part free from disturbances until the eventful 
year 1781; when it was overrun by a host of rebels under the 
leadership of one M&pillei Tevan, a relation of the Sethupatfs family. 
The disturbances then excited were put an end to by the expedition 
of 1783 under Colonel Fullarton, to which allusion has been before 
made. And no event happened after that year which needs to be 
recorded in this Part. 

Much less is known about the history of Sivagangei than about 
that of R&mn&d. 

According to Orme the Raja of Tanjore in 1749 sent his General 
Monaekjee into the country of the lesser Maravan in order to wrest 
from him the fort of Arundangi; and the Tondiman assisting him, 
the enterprise was successful. It does not appear who was the R&ja 
at this time: but it seems probable that Seshavama Tevan was dead, 
and that his son Muttu Yaduga NMha Udeiy& T&van had succeeded 
him. It also seems probable that this Raja was a man of no energy 
or ability; and left the entire conduct of affairs in the hands of his 
chief minister. 

In 1752 T&ndavar&ya Pillei the minister of Sivagangei joined in 
the siege of Madura described before, and in placing Minakshi’s 
adopted son upon the throne. 

In 1762 and the following year he engaged in the operations 
against Mohammad Yusuf. 

In 1773 two dependents of the Raja, named the Periya or elder and 
Chinna or younger Murdu, conspired against him and apparently 
killed him at the battle of Kaieiy&r-kovil Soon afterwards the 
country was reduced together with that of Ramnad: and the R&ja’s 
widow, who was at the time pregnant, escaped together with many 
of the principal persons in the kingdom to Mysore. 
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In 1781 the Murdus returned to Sivagangei at the head of a 
number of armed men, and being unopposed proceeded to rule the 
country in the name of Hyder Ali, after setting up some obscure 
individual as a kind of puppet R&ja. In 1783 this state of things 
was put an end to by the Southern Army: and shortly afterwards 
the widow of the late Raja was appointed Zamindarni by the Nabob. 

In 1785 the Sivagangei country was thus described by Colonel 
Fullarton :— 


££ The territory of Shevigunga, or the Little Mara war, stretches 
££ from the sea coast on the east to the districts of Mellore and 
“ Madura on the west, and from the country of Tondiman and the 
f£ Nattam Collieries upon the north, to the territories of the Great 
££ Marawar on the south, containing about fifty miles in length and 
“ forty miles in breadth. The soil, in general, is unfriendly to the 
t£ growth of corn, though not quite destitute of running streams or 
c< artificial reservoirs, but the country is overgrown with thorns and 
££ bushes. The woods of Calicoil, nearly forty miles in circumfer- 
C£ ence, are secured with barriers and other defences around the fort 
u of Calicoil, which is situated in the centre of the thickets, and 
“ considered as a refuge from exaction or invasion. These woods 
<£ and the surrounding country abound with sheep and cattle, the 
“ inhabitants are numerous, and can bring twelve thousand fighting 
tc men into the field, armed with swords, pikes, spears, and firelocks. 
“ Though less barbarous than the Collieries, their neighbours, yet 
<£ arts and industry have made little progress among them. The 
<£ country is capable of great improvement, but at present hardly 
<£ yields more than five lacs of Rupees to the Rajah, who pays 
f£ 1,75,000 Rupees to the Nabob of Arcot. The Rajah is of the 
“ Taver family, and a descendant of the sovereigns of the Great 
<£ Marawar, from which Shevigunga was separated at no very distant 
“ period.” 


The Kalla country or country of robbers, though considerably 
larger than the Madura has no history which needs to be told; 
if indeed it can boast of any history. Colonel Fullarton’s des¬ 
cription of it in 1785 would probably be applicable to any period 
except the present century during the last five hundred years; 
if it was at any previous time inhabited by a peaceful and 
1 population, all vestiges of that population have perished. 

. writes as follows:— 


v,, „■ 
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u The country of the Collieries, including the territories of Toncli- 
“ man, Mellore and Nattam, extends from the sea coast to the con- 
* fines of Madura, in a range of sixty miles by sixty-five; with the 
“ exception of some spots, which have accidentally been cultivated, 

“ it is overgrown with thickets, and inhabited by savage tribes. 

“ Before that country can be rendered valuable, the woods must be 
“ cleared, the strongholds occupied, and the Collieries compelled 
" to relinquish their predatory habits; for in its present condition, 
c< fertile tracts are lost to cultivation, and the wild inhabitants 
" amounting to thirty or forty thousand men in arms, under dif- 
“ ferent Chiefs, endanger public safety in moments of hostility/' 

In concluding this Part of the manual I must take a final glance 
at the state and progress of Christianity in the Madura country 
during the last century. There is but little to tell. We have seen 
the mode in which Father Bouchet was treated by the great Dala- 
vay. A letter of 1709 shows that the Kalians had relapsed from 
their temporary conversion; and in consequence of the weakness of 
the then Government had become so bold and wicked that even 
missionaries dared not traverse their country without a guide. And 
they were not only masters of their own country: but made life and 
property insecure in all the districts adjoining theirs. Gang rob¬ 
beries by torch-fight were of nightly occurrence; and in every direc¬ 
tion herds of cattle were lifted and murders committed by them 
with impunity. The Sethupati had chastised them repeatedly; and 
had established forts in their country. But all was to no purpose. 
The garrisons were surprised and slain, andthe Kalians became 
more troublesome than ever. 

The defection of the Kalians was more than counterbalanced by 
successes in other quarters: and in 1713 there were upwards of a 
million converts. But in 1714 and the following year there was 
so much persecution in the Marava country that the missionaries 
were compelled to quit it for a time. Converts were horribly ill- 
used and mutilated; the Churches were destroyed; and the open 
profession of the true faith exposed every one to great danger. But 
in 1720 the Sethupati relented, and began to treat the Christians 
with some little kindness and favour. 

From 1720 to 1743 we have no letters in the collection of the 
Mission du Madurd But it appears that during portions of that 
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period the missions of Vadugar-patti, Aur, and Tanjore were succes¬ 
sively placed nnder the care of the famous Beschi, whose name is- 
perhaps even better known in South India than that of Eobert D© 
Nobilibus. His mode of life is described as having been similar* 
to that of his illustrious predecessor John De Britto;and the Mission 
du Madurd repudiates, thoughly hardly in such a manner as to show 
that they are utterly unfounded, the statements to be found in various 
modern authors to the effect that Beschi lived in a sumptuous 
and princely style. The following passage is quoted in the Mission 
du Madurd in order that readers may know what sort cf statements 
touching Beschi’s career they ought not to believe; and therefore 
its insertion here may perhaps put unwary readers on their guard. 

“Le P. Beschi ayant contju le projet de visiter Sanda Saeb, nabab 
Cf de Tirouchirapali, s’appliqua a 1’etude du persan et du turc, et y 
“ fit des progres si rapides qu’en trois mois il put parlor et ^crire 
“ couramment dans ces deux langues. Le nabab raecueillit avec 
u bienveillance, fut enchantd de son rare talent, et le sumomma 
“ Ismat Scinniassi (le penitent sans taclie). En preuve de son estime 
“ et de son affection, il Ini fit present d’un snperbe palanquin en 
“ivoire, qui avait appartenu a Satoulakan, son grand-pere; il le 
" retint a sa cour, Tinstitua son Divan ou premier ministre, et, pour 
" subvenir aux depenses qubntrainait une si haute position, il lui 
“ assigna a perpdtuitd quatre gros villages situ^s sux le bord du 
“ Coleron, dout le revenu annuel dtait de 12,000 roupies. 

u Lorsque le magnifique Divan se mettait en route, son palanquin 
“ dtait prdcdde par douze porte-drapeaux, quatre pions a b&ton d 5 ar- 
" gent, trente gardes d’honneur a cheval, un cheval portant le tang a 
“ et le nagasoura (timballe et trompette,) deux chevaux de parade, 
“ Tun noir et Tautre blanc, richement capara^onnds, pour lui servir 
<£ de monture, et enfin une foule de hdrauts, courant, criant a tue- 
a i&te, et faisant un topage proportional a la noblesse du personnage. 

Derriere lui venait un chameau chargd du nagaram (grosse 
“ caisse royale;) un autre portait le Tcalttalam (tambour ordinaire) ; 
“ un troisikme, sa chapelle : trois autres chameaux, charge's des ten- 
u tes et des baggages, fermaient la marche ” 

The Mission du Madure admits that Beschi visited Chanda Saheb 
and also the Nabob of Yellore; and that he induced the General of 
the Society in Europe to send out a letter and some presents to 
Da&st All Kh&n in 1739; and that he was.loaded with favours both. 
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by Daiist Ali and Ohand& Saheb. And it is further admitted that 
very possibly the Nabob, following the custom of the country, may 
have endowed the Christian Church with four villages; and that 
Beschi may have been honoured with an Indian title, though he 
could not have accepted the post of Divan. It certainly seems not 
impossible that what is said of Beschi in the passage quoted was 
very nearly if not absolutely true. 

Of all the Jesuit Missionaries who have worked in India, Beschi 
is probably the most distinguished for learning and intellect. His 
knowledge of Tamil was simply wonderful He was equally familiar 
with the high and low dialects: and Iris compositions in that lan¬ 
guage have excited the admiration and envy of many a South Indian 
poet. Unlike Robert de Nobilibus, he was averse to introducing 
many Samskrit terms and expressions into his Tamil works; and 
rather aimed at acquiring a perfectly pure and idiomatic style. And 
in this he was perfectly successful. Had Tamil been his native 
tongue it would have been impossible for him to acquire a greater 
proficiency in it. 

His principal works were the following, viz:— 

1. The Tembdvani written in 1726, a poem illustrating the 
mysteries and doctrines of the Gospel This astonishing production 
is so well known that a description of it here would be superfluous. 
It will be sufficient to say that Tamils could not believe it was the 
work of a foreigner; and that Europeans, English and others, vied 
with one another in praising its beauties. 

2. Several minor poems of great merit such as the Kitteriam - 
mat or life of Queen Catherine of Portugal, the Tiroucavalour- 
Icalambam, Sc. 

3. His prose work the VMiar-OlowkJcam , a series of consider¬ 
ations touching the duties of one called to an apostolical life. The 
style of tins is said to be rich and sparkling: whilst the argumenta¬ 
tion is close and forcible, the thonghts profound and striking, and 
the imagination displayed in it large and exalted. 

4. The {xnicina-Ounartel also in prose, a didactic and doctrinal 
work, of a very elevated style. 

5. The well-known Paramdria^CouTou-Cadei or tale of the 
foolish priest and his disciples. 

* 6. A commentary in Tamil and in Latin on the Rural. 
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7. Some controversial works in Tamil, directed principally 
against the Lutherans. 

8. His well-known Tamil Grammar. 

9. The Tamil, Tamil and Latin, and Tamil and Portuguese 
Dictionaries, works displaying the greatest erudition and most exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with the Hindi! Classics. 

10. A vast quantity of miscellaneous works. 

Beschi was the last, as he was the most learned of the great Jesuit 
missionaries. Shortly after his time the suppression of the Jesuit 
Society and of the Madura Mission took place: and the great work 
which the latter had effected was almost undone. 



PART IY, 


THE REVENUE HISTOBY OP THE MADURA C01LECT0BATE. 

-- 

CHAPTER I. 

The materials for Part IV.—The lands of Dindigul .— 
Verikatappa runs off with the accounts. ■— Mr. Collector 
McLeod.—His revenue system .— Farms.—Settlements with 
headmen.—The Poligars and Kalians are troublesome .— 
Three and five-year leases*—The Board disapprove of Mr* 
McLeod 1 s administration.—He resigns. — Mr. Collector 
Wynch.—His rash settlement.—Improper behaviour of the 
Poligars.—The Collector's escort fired at. — Mr. WyncNs 
report on Dindigul abstracted*—The Dindigul Committee. 
—Their report abstracted .— Mr. Haringtons separate 
report abstracted.—The vieivs of Government. 

The Revenue History of tlie Colleetorate of Madura is embodied in 
four kinds of documents, viz.:— 

1. Reports written by successive Collectors of the Revenues of 
the Colleetorate, 

2. Letters from those Collectors to the Board of Revenue at 
Madras. 

, ,, "S7 

3. Letters from the Board of Revenue to the Collectors. 

4 Miscellaneous official letters and reports. 

An immense amount of correspondence of the above kinds has 

passed between Madufa an& Madras since the assumption of the 

revenues of the Colleetorate by the British. Government; and the 

English Record Office at Madura contains an almost inexhaustible 
0 



supply of information of various kinds connected with the 
tion of public business. But there exist many serious 6^ 
the way of those who seek to turn this information to ac 
the first place the records have never been properly arr 
catalogued In the second place many most important 1 
reports forming portions of series have not been copied, or 
of them have been lost. Next the copyists who copied i 
letters and reports were men utterly unacquainted with th 
language and therefore committed innumerable blunde 
blunders have never been corrected. Then again ihe earl 
and reports were written apparently by gentlemen whc 
school at an early age, and were not sufficiently well educ 
able to express themselves clearly and intelligibly when cU 
subjects hard to understand and to explain, such as the d 
revenue settlement; or of the management of funds appro 
religious endowments; the reasons for and against n 
decrease of assessment; and a hundred other subjects of a similar 
nature. Lastly as the Board of Revenue wcre| for some time, and 
necessarily, altogether wanting in knowledgej(*he revenue speciali¬ 
ties of Din^ ml and Madura, the early Collec would seem to have! 
purposely veiled the facts which they rep*. with a mass of 

verbiage, in order to secure for themselves the yment of a practi¬ 

cally unlimited and irresponsible authority. 


In these circumstances it becomes a much m difficult task than 
one would suppose to ascertain precisely the i ,ts which were done 
by the early Collectors : and the principles in Accordance with which 
they,were done, are for the most part unintelligible and therefore 
inexplicable. 

In order to show as clearly as may be the various stages by which 
the system of administration of the revenues in vogue in tP—Madura 
District has reached its present and latest development, I ave ab¬ 
stracted all the more important reports to be found in the Record 
Office; and have elucidated them as far as was practicable through 
the medium of correspondence of various kinds. The result is far 
from satisfactory : but the difficulties described above must be plead- 
fcd in excuse, and looking to the limited time allowed for the prepar¬ 
ation of.the manual, of which time only a portion could be allotted 
"jto, t^tment of this knotty subject, I think I may say i/bata 
tp render Part IV complete as far as it goes. 
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i As the Dindigul revenue system differs altogether from the Madura, 
id the system adopted in the great Zamindaris differs equally from 
^ke Dindigul and the Madura, it will he convenient to describe these 
systems in separate chapters, beginning with that which was first 
founded and completed, namely that of the sub-division or country of 
Dindigul 

The Dindigul country was acquired by conquest in the month of 
August 1790, as has been shown in Part III. The province consisted 
at that time of 1, four p&leiyams or feuds which were in the posses¬ 
sion of their owners (see Part Til, p. 292); 2, five pkleiyams which 
had been sequestered; and 3, an inconsiderable extent of Government 
lands. And the fourteen p&leiyams which had been resumed by Tippu 
Sultkn «pd annexed to the Shankle-droog' province, were presently 
restored to the Dindigul province. Of these lands those comprised 
under head No. 1 were being managed by their owners without any 
interference on the part of the Mysore Government; and all the 
other lands were, it must be supposed, being managed by Planters 
appointed by the Mysore Government, who were responsible for little 
else than their stipulated rents. 

As soon as the conquest was effected, General Meadows, who was 
at the time commanding in the south, placed one Venkatappa N&yak- 
kan in charge of the district pending the arrival of an English 
Collector; and this gentleman appears to have made hiy whilst the 
sun shone, and ran off with all the accounts. On the 6th of Septem¬ 
ber Mr. McLeod arrived, and took charge of the district with the 
title of t( Collector at Dindigul/' He held the office until near the 
end of 1794. 

During this period very little was done towards the settlement of 
the Dindigul country: and Mr. McLeod appears to have been an 
exceedingly careless and inefficient administrator. 

The system of revenue administration adopted by him appears to 
have been the following. The Poligars or their Yakeels used to 
meet the Collector at Dindigul soon after the middle of October, when 
the estimates of the probable out-turn of the dry grain harvest had 
been completed by the Poligars servants; and an agreement was then 
come to regarding the amount of Peshkash or tribute which each 
Poligar should pay for the current year. The agreement having 
been made, the Poligar or his Vakeel delivered a document to the 
Collector by which he bound himself or his principal to pay a certain 
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sum within a certain time, and to obey the* orders of the Madras 
Government, and to do certain other things; and in return for this 
the Collector gave a kind of Sctnctd or written order authorising the 
Poligar to continue in the enjoyment of his estate. The amount of 
the tribute seems to have been theoretically regulated by established 
usage: but as Venkatappa Nayakkan had run off with what records 
and accounts there were; and as it was the interest of everybody to 
deceive the Collector as greatly as possible; and as the Collector had 
to place almost implicit reliance in his interpreters and other subor¬ 
dinates ; it is probable that the engagements entered into with the 
Poligars were regulated for the first few years by chicanery and 
chance far more than by custom and precedent." 

The Government lands were for the most part farmed out to 
Renters by the year in the following manner :— 

Tenders for the farms of groups of villages or of single villages 
were invited, and the highest bidders who were able to furnish 
decent security were appointed farmers, in consideration of them pro¬ 
mising to pay regularly and punctually the stipulated amounts of 
rent; to obey the Honorable Company’s Collector in all things; and 
to conform generally to the established and well-known rules pre¬ 
scribed for the guidance ofJ^^fcajs. The farms granted on these 
conditions consisted solely of jRe rign^tq collect over a certain area 
the taxes of various kinds rwhieh the ' Government customarily 
collected. But as may he imSmned, the Renters exercised the most 
arbitrary sway, and rode rcpig&shod over the wretched ryots who 
were entrusted to their tender mercies. They were armed with 
large, practically unlimited^p^ers of coercion and punishment, in 
order to enable them to enforce payment of their dues: and all 
attempts on the part of the oppressed to obtain redress for their 
grievances were rendered ineffectual by collusion between the 
oppressors and the ministerial" servants of the Collector. But the 
practices commonly resorted 4o by Renters will be explained at length 
in a chapter on the Madura province; 

^ In the Government tract^which were'not rented it seems probable 
that in the spring of the Collector entered into contracts 

with the headmen of e^h village. These promised in behalf of the 
inh^itants at large—1, that a certain amount of land should be cul¬ 
tivated, and 2, that the assessment due thereon should be punctually 
diM&irge^; whilst ‘the Collector promised in behalf of Government 
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impliedly of course, that the inhabitants should be permitted to 
enjoy the produce raised on the area cultivated. The assessment was 
payable in kind or in money according as the land cultivated was 
Nanjey, that is to say low lying land irrigated by means of Govern¬ 
ment tanks and channels, or Punjey , that is to say high land not 
irrigated by Government tanks and channels. In the former case 
the gross produce of each field was reaped and thrashed in the pre¬ 
sence of Government officials, and after a certain portion had been 
set aside for Swatantrcims , an expression which will be hereafter 
explained, the remainder was equally divided between Government 
and the ryots. In the latter case a money rent was paid at the rate 
of so much per each kali cultivated. Wliat the rates actually were, 
there is nothing to show. A certain letter tells us that during Syed 
Sahib’s administration * the assessment on arable Punjey was raised 
to sixteen fanams and a half per kuli ; that in consequence of this 
the ryots abandoned their holdings; and that the British Go¬ 
vernment subsequently lowered the rate to thirteen fanams. But 
I think there is every reason to suppose that what is meant is 
that the highest rate was lowered to thirteen fanams per kuli, and 
not that an uniform rate of thirteen fanams was imposed and col¬ 
lected. 

The Poligars and Kalians had been taught the danger of open dis¬ 
obedience to British rule by’ the expeditions sent against them on 
several occasions: but they were not yet prepared to lay aside their 
wild and predatory habits, much less to become steady and regular 
payers of tribute and rent. Accordingly we find Mr. McLeod com¬ 
plaining at an early period of his administration of the turbulence 
and want of respect for authority evinced by troublesome chieftains 
and by the Kalians: and their rebellious disposition was not improv¬ 
ed by the knowledge that the English Government was engaged in 
a new war, the results of which no man could foresee/ A letter of 
1791 shows that troops were required to maintain the Collector's 
authority. Another of November 1791 shows that Coimbatore with 
the surrounding country was then in the hands of the enemy. In 
February 1792 the Ideiy; c^pttei and Palani Poligars were plundering 
in the Coimbatore district At the same time the R4ja of Travancore 
was throwing all kinds of obstacles in the way of the Collector taking 
possession of Kambain and Gudalur, which undoubtedly belonged to 
the Dindigul district. Tile Chinna Maradu'was engaged in plunder- 
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mg and murdering the Tondiman’s subjects. And the Kalians had 
quarreled with the Madura Renter and were committing all kinds of 
excesses. 

In these circumstances it is not to be wondered at if the Poligars 
fell grievously into arrears, and if the Renters took their cue from the 
Poligars. 

On the 28th of September 1793 the Board of Revenue thought 
proper to direct the Collector to introduce the system of granting 
leases for three or five years to the headmen of the villages instead 
of as before to strangers. The order was partially carried out: but 
the Collector found it to be impossible to induce the headmen of 
such villages as were exposed to the attacks of the Kalians of 
Aneiyur to accept his offers, as they were too much afraid of those 
scourges of the country to take upon themselves any greater pecu¬ 
niary responsibility than they were used to. 

In the beginning of May 1794 the Collector obtained leave to go 
to the seaside for the benefit of his health; and Mr. Wrangham his 
Head Assistant was appointed to act for him. That gentleman appears 
to have been alarmed at the state into which the finances of the 
country were drifting; and he lost no time in writing to the Board 
for troops to act against the recalcitrant Poligars. In reply the 
Board directed him to summon the Poligars to Dindigul and endea¬ 
vour to persuade them to do their duty. 

An extract from the proceedings of the Board, dated 25th August 
1794, shows that the Board were exceedingly angry at the results of 
Mr. McLeod’s administration, and that the revenues of the country 
had by that time dwindled down to a very low figure. It also shows 
very clearly the matters in which Mr. McLeod had failed to act in 
accordance with the requirements of the difficult position which -he 
filled. In the first place he ought to have repeatedly impressed the 
Poligars with the idea that they were no longer in a position to with¬ 
hold their tribute at will; and that they could not hope to enjoy 
their estates for long periods, unless they habitually conducted them¬ 
selves in a proper manner towards the representatives of the British 
Government. Then it was clearly his duty as soon as he received 
intelligence of any outrage having been committed whether by a 
Poligar or by a hand of Kalians, to proceed at once to the se 
theputrage; and after furnishing the Board with full particuh 
taken plaqe^ pajrjr put rigorously such < 



sent to him. The practice of receiving tribute through native bankers 
instead of receiving it directly from the Poligars was productive of 
all kinds of irregularities; and must thenceforth be discontinued. It 
was the Collector s business to enquire with the greatest diligence into 
the circumstances of all appropriations of the public revenues under 
the heads of Inclms. mdnyams , watching fees and the like. And 
more particularly he should look into the system of allowances known 
as Swatantrams, by which the Company appeared from the accounts 
to be losing at least 16f per cent, of its income derived from Nanjey 
lands and might be losing much more. That system had grown up 
quite recently, through barefaced collusion between the Renters and 
the ryots; and it might and should be forthwith abolished without 
hesitation. The assessment on the land was equitable, and there was 
no reason why the Company should be defrauded of any portion of 
its dues. Then again the losses under the head of ruined tanks 
appeared to be inconceivably large, and required satisfactory explana¬ 
tion. Nothing had been done towards the recovery of Kambam and 
Gudalur from Travancore. The customs were badly managed. And 
the Renters' accounts were all false and unworthy of credence, as also 
were those of the Collector. The district in short was half ruined: 
but something might be done by inducing the leading ryots to rent 
their villages for terms of five years; and the acting Collector Mr. 
Wrangham would do all in his power to effect this change. If the 
ryots hung back, they must be urged by the threat of taking their 
lands under the direct management of Government officials, in which 
case there would be no chance of them evading their responsibilities. 
Lastly Mr. Wrangham must exert himself to introduce order and 
obedience into a country in which order and obedience seemed to be 
unknown. 

A few weeks after the receipt of this extract Mr. McLeod resigned 
his post: and his locum tenons was confirmed as Collector. He 
remained in Dindigul only a very short time, during which he was 
called upon to report on certain abuses; and in December he was 
changed to another district, Mr. Wynch taking his place. 

This gentleman had scarcely taken charge of his office when he 
received a letter from Captain Oliver, the Commanding Officer of the 
district; to the effect that the Paiani and Ayakudi Poligars were 
engaged in open hostilities, and “ the continuance of such irregula¬ 
rities must be attended with loss not only to the inhabitants but to 
the revenue of the country.” A few days later he received a com- 
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plaint from one of Tippifs officers that the Paluni Poligar was plun¬ 
dering on the other side of the British boundary. And in January 
several of the Poligars neglected to attend his summons to Dindigul. 

Although he was perfectly ignorant of the state and usages of the 
country, and had seen enough during the few weeks he had spent in 
it to warn a sensible man against the danger of acting hastily and 
without consideration, Mr. Wynch thought proper in January 1795 
to make a settlement with the Poligars without previously consult¬ 
ing the Board, and without waiting for the orders which he knew 
they were about to pass on a detailed proposition which had been 
submitted to them for consideration and approval by his predecessor. 
The Board felt compelled to sanction Mr. Wynelfs proceedings: hut 
they expressed their disapproval of them in their report to Govern¬ 
ment of the 29th of January, and Government concurred entirely in 
their view. 

The Collectors letters of January February and March show that 
he was very easily misled by the tying representations of the Poligars' 
agents and of his own servants; and that disturbances were imminent. 
The Poligar of Th&vathanapatti had died, and whilst the Board were 
deliberating as to whom they ought to appoint'in his place, Gopia 
Xdyakkan, the Poligar of Sandeiyur, laid claim to the p&leiyam and 
declined to enter into any engagement for the payment of his arrears 
of tribute until his claim was allowed. And in the meanwhile he 
was otherwise misbehaving himself in an extraordinary manner. An 
order had been issued to detach the Ayakudi p&letyam from the 
Palani, of which it w'as and had for sometime been an appendage, 
and to separately assess it with a tribute of one thousand Chakrams. 
The Poligar of Palani objected to this proceeding very strongly; and 
refused*to pay his tribute. And it was reported that he had armed 
a thousand followers and was about to march to Bodi-ISTayakkan-u r. 
The Virup&kshi Poligar had rejected the Collectors Sanad and cus¬ 
tomary presents; and had laid claim to the Kannin&di paletyam, the 
owner of which had lately died in confinement. The Kambam and 
Gudalur districts had not been given up, and the Travancore mana¬ 
ger of them was committing all kinds of excesses. The situation was 
therefore discouraging: hut worse things were to*be expected and 
shortly afterwards happened. In April the Collector determined to 
make a tour up the valley which lies between the Palani mountains 
and the Aarshaiiad and Andipatti range with the object of inspecting 
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the p&leiyams situated in it, and so enabling himself to form a just 
estimate of their value. He marched up the valley 'with a very small 
escort, and when he arrived at the boundaries of the Bodi-Nayak- 
kan-fir p&leiyam he was stopped and informed that he could not be 
permitted to proceed: and more than this his Peons were fired on 
from a fort. On the 26th of April he reported this occurrence to the 
Board and informed them at the same time that the BMi-Nayakkan 
had armed some said six hundred men, some a thousand. 

In May the Vadagarei Poligar was sending Peons to the assistance 
of B6di-N&yakkan; and the Palani and Ayakudi Poligars were both 
arming; and the Virapakshi. had opposed the Collectors progress. 
Besides this App&ji Kaundan of Kombei was stirring up disturbances 
in the Kambam valley. And lastly Mr. Stodart, the Collector’s 
Assistant, who had been sent up the valley to enquire and report, had 
behaved very badly: and the Collector wrote to the Board to the 
effect that there was a regular combination against him (the Collector), 
and that he could do nothing unless strenuously backed up by the 
Board. 

In June a proclamation of the Government was addressed to all 
Poligars requiring them under pain of immediate punishment to 
abstain forthwith from arming, and ordering them to obey the Col¬ 
lector in all things. This appears to have had a good effect; and the 
apprehended disturbances were prevented for a time. 

The earliest report on Dindigul to be found in the Becord Office 
is that of Mr. Wynch, dated November the 24th, 1795. It contains 
a considerable amount of information once of a useful nature; but 
possesses now little or no interest, except for the antiquarian. And 
as it was written apparently with no particular object in view, and 
constructed on no particular plan, and contains information only of 
the minutest kind, such as the number of houses in such and such a 
milage, the names of the then N^tt^nmei-karans, the distance from 
one place to, another and the like, it will not he possible to make 
much use of it in this manual. I shall however exhibit a few of its 
statements, with a view to enable the reader to compare the state of 
things in Mr. Wynch’s time with that described by Mr. Hurdis a few 
years later. 

The whole province was believed by Mr. Wynch to contain in al 
6,89,005£ kulis of land. The Government lands amounted to 
3,02,568§ kvZis, and comprised 7,077 odd cheys of Nanjey and 
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2,71,259 odd kulis of Punjey : and might properly be divided into 
six Taluks, namely 1, the Kambam, -which had been recently given 
up by the Baja of Travancore; 2, the Utthama-p&leiyam; 3, the 
Periyakolam; 4, the Andipatti ; 5, the Yattila-gundu ; and 6, 
the Kasha or principal, Tadikambu. Of these the first was under 
Amdni or direct Oollectorial management, and the remaining five 
had been farmed out to Renters in November 1794 for terms of five 
years. The remainder of the province consisted of twenty-four 
palelyams, of which the names were the following, viz:— 


1 . 

Kombei. ; 

13. 

Emakalapuram. 

2. 

Erachaka-Nayakkan-ur. ; 

14. 

Marau&t. 

3. 

Tliev&ram. f 

15. 

Madfir. 

4. 

B6di-N &yakkan-xir. 

16. 

Shokkampatti. 

5. 

G’hantappa-N ayakkan-ur 

17. 

Erriyodu. 

6 . 

Yadagarei. 

18. 

Palliy appa-N &yakkan-ftr. 

7. 

TMvath&napatti. 

19. 

Ideiya-kottei. 

8. 

Tottiyan-kottei. 

20. 

Mambara. 

9, 

Niia-kottei. 

21. 

Palani. 

10. 

Ammaya-Nayakkan-ur. 

22. 

Ayakudi. 

11. 

Ambatara. 

23. 

Yirup&kshi. 

12. 

Tavasu-madei. * 

24. 

Kannivadi. 


Each of these paid an annual tribute. And they comprised 
together 3,83,X50§ kulis of land, the Nanjey amounting to 4,262J 
cheys. 

The report then goes on to give a description of the villages which 
formed the T&lfiks, showing their extent, cultivation, kisfcs, manufac¬ 
tures, taxes, and many other particulars. And it also gives full 
particulars of two routes across the mountains, the one from Guda- 
lur to Cochin, the other from Gudalur to Travancore. 

Having described the Circar or Government villages, Mr . Wynch 
gives a short account of each of the p&leiyams, of which the follow¬ 
ing is an abstract:— 

I. Kdmhei was a well cultivated and flourishing estate. It 
was estimated that it would produce about 3,000 Chakrams per 
annum ; and the tribute proposed was 1,500, or 950 more than had 
previously been paid. But as Hanumanthapatti had been assumed 
pie actual increase would be over 2,000. 

App&ji Ka&ndan, the Poligar, a man of the Kappili caste and of 
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peaceable habits, maintained about 100 armed Peons; but he was in 
a position to raise a much larger number at a very short notice, as 
most of his ryots held their lands on a light rent, subject to the 
condition of serving as Peons when required. Kombei was one of 
the only four p&leiyams which were not sequestered by the Sult&n. 

II. Evachaka-Ndyakkan-ur produced 500 Chakrams. The 
lands were in a bad condition, owing perhaps to the Poligar being a 
boy only eleven years old, and the p&leiyam being managed by a 
Pradani who received orders from the Poligar of GKantappa-Nayak- 
kan-ur. The paleiyam ought to produce 1,000 Chakrams. But no 
increase of tribute could as yet be hoped for, as the minority which 
had lasted for nine years had not nearly come to an end, and things 
could hardly mend under such circumstances. This p&leiyam also 
had not been sequestered by the Sult&n. The Poligar was of the 
Kambala caste. 

III. Thevdram was in a shamefully neglected state, and pro¬ 
duced only 357 Chakrams instead of 1,700 which it was certainly 
capable of producing. The Poligar, a middle aged man of the Kam¬ 
bala caste, had been taken prisoner and made a Mussulman by the 
Sult&n. On the assumption of the country by the British Govern¬ 
ment, the Poligar was restored and paid 110 Chakrams tribute. Mr. 
Wynch proposed assessing the paleiyam at 500 Chakrams. The 
Poligar was the son-in-law of JBodi-Nayakkan, and much under his 
influence : nothing was known against him. 

IV. Btidi-Ndyakkan-tir was a large and very fine pMeiyam, 
computed to contain 310 cheys of Nanjey and 51,920 kulis of Punjey, 
of which however by far the greater portion consisted of hills and 
jungles. It produced according to Mr. Wynch’s computation 7,000 
Chakrams per annum. It was said to have produced formerly 12,000; 
but under sequestration never yielded more than 7,500. The 
paleiyam contained thirty villages, of which nine were on the hills 
and little known. The Nanjey was watered from a large tank, and by 
three channels which were taken off from two rivers the Teniyar 
and Varatar. The Poligar, Tirumaia B6di-lSr&yakkan of the Kambala 
caste, had behaved very badly when Mr. Wynch first came to the 
district: but had repented of his conduct and was now very obedient. 
The hill villages were said to have been taken possession of by 
the Poligar about forty years previously; but when the Baja of 
Travancore took possession of Gudalfir he handed them over to the 



Puneiy&tthu BAja, who enjoyed them for two years. In 1793 Bodi- 
N&yakkan recovered them ; and since that time the Poligar of 
Palani had made several attempts to wrest them from him. 

When sequestered by the Sultan, the paleiyam paid a tribute of 
3,500 Chakrams ; but Mr. Wynch was convinced that it could well 
bear a tribute of 5,000. 

Y. Glia ntairpa-Nayaklca n-ilr was a large but barren estate; 
consisting mainly of jungles, and containing only fifty cheys of Nanjey. 
It was besides in very bad order, owing perhaps to most of its inhabi¬ 
tants being employed as watching Peons. Under Amani manage¬ 
ment it had produced 4,500 Chakrams; aud there was no reason to 
suppose, that it had ever produced more than 5,000. The tribute was 
1,900, and Mr. Wynch proposed raising it to not more than 2,500. 

YI. Vadagarei was a fine paleiyam, but not in good order. 
It produced 6,500 Chakrams, and might produce a little more if 
well managed. The Poligar, Puhnab’hadra iN&yakkan was fifty-five 
years old, and a Telugu. He had behaved badly some little time 
previously: but was now quiet and obedient. 

YII. TJw miltd napa it i was in a very had condition, through 
having been without an owner for some time. Gopia Nayakkan 
claimed to be its Poligar: but had received no Sanad. It produced 
about 4000 Chakrams. The Poligar was Nalkd&du M^yakkan, a young 
man of the Kumbala caste, and had been adopted with the permission 
of the Company by the widow of the deceased Poligar, and invested 
on the 22nd March 1795, on condition of paying a tribute of 3 100 
Chakrams. The Suit&n had assessed the p&leiyam at 5,000 Chakrams • 
but Mr. Wynch thought that it could not pay more than it was 
paying. 

Till. Tottiyan-kottei produced about 1,600 Chakrams. In tie 
Sultan’s time it paid a tribute of 850; but Mr. Wynci thought that 
its present tribute of 800 was as much as it could fairly hear, at all 
events for the present. The Poligar was Dodappa l%akkan, a man 
of the Kambala caste about thirty-three years old, and well behaved. 

IX. JS ila-kutfei was a very fine p&leiyam, consisting mainly of 
arable lands. Its supposed produce was about 9,000 Chakrams It 
was formerly assessed at-6,000; and the tribute proposed was 7,000. 
But a certain amount of land was under dispute, and until' the 
enquiry touching the boundaries of the paleiyam had been concluded, 
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Mr. Wynch could not give a correct opinion with respect to its value. 
The Poligar Golappa Nayakkan was a well behaved young man of 
the Kambala caste. 

X. Ammaya-Edyakkan-Ar was a very large estate comprising 
a considerable portion of hilly country, many parts of which were 
cultivated, and 305-1 obeys of Naiijey. As a whole it was in good 
order : and produced annually 11,000 Chakrams. It was assessed by 
the Sultan at 3,690, and was now paying 3,600 to the British Govern¬ 
ment, and also 1,450 to the Nabob Wallajah. Mr. Wynch proposed 
an increase of 2,400 Chakrams, which would bring up the total 
tribute to 7,450. It was now under the consideration of Govern¬ 
ment, who was to be made Poligar in succession to Katthira Nayak¬ 
kan deceased. 

XI. Ambatdra was a small but compact p&leiyam, consisting 
mainly of cultivable Punjey lands, and was supposed to yield about 
2,000 Chakrams per annum. The former tribute was 1,560 Chakrams, 
the present 1,500 which Mr. Wynch considered to be a fair and 
equitable assessment. The Poligar was Mobala N&yakkan, a young 
man of the Kambala caste. 

XII. Tavasa-madei was a very small estate, hardly capable of 
paying its nominal tribute of 65 Pagodas. The Poligar, Shodala 
N&yakkan, was a young man of the Kambala caste, and bore a 
good character. 

XIII. Emakcddpuram was a small paleiyam: but in first rate 
order, nearly all the arable lands being cultivated. The tribute had 
been 550 Chakrams, but it had been reduced to 450, which was as 
much as the estate could bear. The Poligar was a youth of the 
Kambala caste. 

XIV. MaranAt was a small, but compact and well ordered 
estate. The tribute had been raised from 550 to 600 Chakrams; 
and it might be raised still higher if certain lands in dispute were 
found to belong to the p&leiyam. The Poligar, Chinna Alakiri 
N&yakkan, was of the Kambala caste. 

XV. Maclur was a tolerably large estate; but in bad order 
owing to its proprietor having been considerably involved in debt. 
It had been put under Government management. The Poligar, 
Venkatas Mai Nayakkan, was a man in the prime of life. 

XVI. fShokkampatti also had been temporarily assumed on 



account of its heavy outstanding balances. It was not a very large 
estate, and was in the greatest disorder; while its inhabitants were 
completely poverty-stricken. The Poligar was a young man of 
twenty, named Pallamnttu N&yakkan. He had given the Collector 
no trouble, and like the Poligar of Madur had shown himself very 
amenable to reason. 

XVII. Errvy&du, was a very fine p&leiyam containing twelve 
villages, thirty-nine hamlets, seven tanks, 139| cheys of Nanjey, 
and more than 29,000 kulis of Punjey. It was supposed to produce 
9,000 Ghakrams per annum, but there was reason to believe that it 
was capable of producing much more, as it had suffered considerably 
from its proprietor being a minor, and from the interference of 
the money-lenders. The tribute had been reduced from 7,500 to 
6,700 Chakrams. The Poligar, Huttu Kumara Velu Vella Kondama 
Nayakkan, was a young man of twenty and apparently of a good 
disposition. Mr. Wynch thought that the tribute might very well 
be raised to what it had been. 

XVIII. Palliyappa-Ndyakkan-vLr was a small paleiyam in a 
ruinous condition, producing perhaps 400 Chakrams. The proprietor, 
Palliappa N&yakkan of the Kambala caste, was an absentee and much 
to blame for neglecting bis estate. The tribute was 1,000 Chakrams 
and Mr. 'Wynch was of opinion that it could not be raised, the 
estate being incapable however well managed of producing more 
than 2,000 chakrams. 

XIX. Ideiya-kottei was a very fine p&leiyam; but like Erri- 
y6du and for like reasons, in a bad condition. The tribute was 
2,887 Chakrams and 5* fanams, but might properly be raised. The, 
Poligar was a fine-spirited youth of the Kambala caste, guided by 
the advice of the M&mbara Poligar, a man of ability and conduct. 

XX. Mdmbdra was a compact little estate, highly cultivated 
and in remarkably good order. It was one of those which the 
Sultan did not sequester. The tribute was 400 Chakrams, and ought 
not to be increased. The Poligar, Sakaram Tomma X&yakkan, of 
the Kambala caste was an exceedingly well behaved man. 

XXL Palani was decidedly the richest paleiyam in the dis¬ 
trict. The Company had reduced its tribute from 80,000 Rupees to 
16,000 Chakrams, the p&leiyam having been divided into three divi¬ 
sions, Palani, RaitiamMdi and Ayakudi, of which the first was the 
principal Shortly before Ayakudi had been altogether separated 
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from Palani, and become an independent p&leiyam. But BattiambMi 
still paid a tribute of 500 Cliakrams to the Palani Poligar, and was 
perhaps capable of yielding 2,000 Chakrams gross." It was proposed 
to raise the tribute of Palani to 25,000 Chakrams, but Mr. Wyneh 
was doubtful whether so great an increase could be borne after 
Ayakudi had been separated from it. The Poligar, Vel&yuda N&y- 
akkan, of the Vedar caste, was in confinement pending the order of 
the Board. 

XXII. Ayakudi was a very valuable estate, and had been 
decidedly the best portion of the Palani paleiyam when attached 
thereto. It possessed ten well situated tanks and 311J cheys of 
Nanjey, and its lands were mostly arable. It produced at least 
8,000 Chakrams. The proposed tribute was 4,000 Chakrams. Mr. 
Wyneh thought that it could well pay 5,000. The Poligar, Obala 
Kondama N&yakkan, of the Vedar caste, was a prisoner on the rock 
of Dindigul: Mr. Wyneh did not know why. 

XXIII. Virupdkshi was a very extensive paleiyam, containing 
a large portion of hill country. It was in had order and overrun 
with jungle. But things were mending fast; and it was to he hoped 
that it would produce in time 12,000 Chakrams per annum, instead 
of 9,000 which it was now yielding. Mr. Wyneh proposed a tribute 
of 6,000 Chakrams. The Poligar belonged to the Kambala caste and 
was a very old man ; his name was Kuppala N&yakkan. 

XXIV. Kannivddi was a very fine little district in capital 
order. It contained fourteen villages, forty-eight hamlets, nin<- 
tanks, 327 cheys of Nanjey and nearly 38,000 kulis of Punjey. 
When sequestered, it produced not more than 21,000 Chakrams. Its 
tribute was 12,300 in the Sultan’s time, but was reduced to 10,200 
by the Company. Mr. Wyneh thought that it might be raised to 
15,000. The Poligar was a fine young fellow of the Kambala caste 
named Adiyappa Nay akkan. 

Mr. Wyneh next remarks on the conduct and prospects of the 
Poiigars. He writes thus:—“ Having submitted the general remarks 
“ on the Pollams I shall proceed to observe, that in general the 
<( conduct of Poiigars is much better, than could be expected 
“ from a race of men, who have hitherto been excluded from those 
“ advantages, which almost always attend conquered countries, on 
“ intercourse with their conquerors. With the exception of a very 
u few, when I arrived, they had never even seen an European : and, 
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“ so far from being impressed with a proper degree confidence in, 
“ and looking up to, the Circar as their protectors, th%r dread the 
“approach of Europeans. This, I am convinced, might e*a§ily be 
“gotten the better of For, with the exception of Yallaid NaJg6 
“ and Gopia Naigue, I have much pleasure in informing, that every 
“ Poligar in the district has attended my Cutcherry The influence of 
“ Sou cars is certainly an evil, but of no magnitude, when put in 
“ competition with the baneful consequences, that ensue from 
“ dubashes being authorised to act as Soucars This has been parti- 
“ cularly felt in these districts : for those Pollams in which Vencata- 
“ chelum was permitted to act in this capacity are all in arrears, 
“ Pylney, the Poligar prisoner, Gopu Haiguenoor sequestered, 
“ Madoor and Cliokamputty now under management, Yerreyadoo 
' and Yeiracottah in an ears Having made the tour of all the 
“ Pollams in the distiict, except Pylney, I am enabled to S|3oak with 
“ some degree of piecision I believe the total quantity of land to be 
“ nearly correct, rather under, than over the real quantity The 
“ accounts were taken by my Huzur Sumprity from the eadjans of 
“ each village. In respect to the number of houses, they are not to 
“ he considered as coirect An house signifies a family, and it fre- 
“ quently happens that one family occupy 3 or 4 houses There are 
“ no accounts of the exact number of inhabitants: this I shall 
“ endeavour to ascertain in future In the Pollams, exclusive of hill 
“people, tbe population is estimated at about 96,000, and in the 
“ Circar lands at about 66,000 This calculation is made on the 
“ supposition, that every house in the Pollams contains 9 inhabitants, 

“ and m the Circar villages 8, women and children above 10 years of 
“ age being included Of this number above 10,000 are supposed to 
“ be Christians. I am concerned that the short time I have been in 
“this district has prevented me from a possibility of seeing the 
“ whole of the lands. I have ’visited all the Rajadanies, and been 
“ over a great part of the lands, to make proper survey of them 
“ would require much time, more than I have been able to appropri¬ 
ate to the purpose. After the monsoon, the moment I am at 
“ leisure, I propose making the tour of the hills I think it very pro- 
“ bable that I shall find many villages not mentioned in this report, 

* particularly in the hills of Yeeroopatchy In addition I have dhly 
? to that in deviating from the orders of the Board respecting 

. tribute, I have been influenced entirely by a wish, to 
country. And I could not hatfe held 
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“ myself justified, had I withheld from your knowledge, that the 
“ Poligars were enabled to bear an increase of tribute amounting to 
“ 12,000 annually. Should the proposed tribute 1,03,185 be adopted, it 
“ will bring the Pollams within 1,123 Chakarams of what they paid 
“ in the Sultan’s time. And should Iagoody be assessed at 5,000 
“ in lieu of 4,000, the decrease will be very trifling indeed. At the 
" expiration of these leases, I should conceive, the Gircar lands might 
“ likewise be brought to their full value; and this little district pro- 
“ duce to the Company (which it did to the Sultaun) about 2 
“ lacks of Chakarams.” 

From the statements appended to the report it appears that the 
amounts of tribute paid by the Poligars were not calculated with 
reference to any fixed standard, but depended altogether upon cir¬ 
cumstances. Probably in the then unsettled and declining state of 
the country the Officers of Government were content to collect what 
the Poligar was content to pay. This supposition would account 
for the great disproportion observable in many instances between 
the “ present produce” of a p&leiyam, and the amount paid on its 
account by its owner. For instance, the “ present produce” of 
Erachaka-N&yakkan-ur was 600 Chakrams, but it paid only 170 to 
the Gircar: and Tavasu-madei produced 200, but paid only 65. On 
tbe other band Palani produced 30,000, and paid 16,000; and Ideiya- 
kottei paid 2,537 and fanams five out of 4,000. Some paid exactly 40 
per cent, of the gross collections, as M&mb&ra: whilst Shokkampatti 
paid half as much again as it produced, and Palliyappa-N&yakkan-ur 
nearly three times its produce! Mr. Wynch proposed to revise the 
P6shkash of the district; but he does not inform us upon what 
principles. And from a comparison of the amounts proposed by him 
with those proposed by Mr. Wrangham, and those collected under 
the Suitin’s management, it would appear as though no fixed prin¬ 
ciple of assessment had been as yet thought of. 

Mr. Wynch never wrote a second report on Dindigul. Under his 
management or no-management, the affairs of the district fell into 
so grievous a state of disorder and the revenue fell off so terribly, that 
it became necessary for Government to appoint a special Commis¬ 
sion to go to Dindigul and set things right. The members of this 
Commission were Hr. Harington and Captain McLeod. They took 
charge of the district of Dindigul in the month of June 1796, and at 
once proceeded to investigate the causes which had produced the 
bad state of things which they found to be existent. 

3 



By August of the same year they had finished their work; and 
on the 31st of that month they despatched their report to Govern- * 
ment. 

From this report it appears that the Committee commenced 
operations by summoning the Karnams or accountants of the 
various villages to Dindigul, for the purpose of investigating their 
accounts and ascertaining what amounts had actually been collected 
from the ryots who held lands under Am&ni management. They 
also sent for the Karnams of the Palani p&leiyam, and deputed 
responsible persons to the resumed paleiyams Shokkampatti Madfir 
and Sandeiyur to find out what the Amaldars entrusted with the 
making of the collections in those parts had been doing, and how 
great a proportion of their collections they had brought to account, 
how much they had embezzled. The results thus obtained were not 
altogether to be depended upon. For the Amaldars had used every 
endeavour and every artifice to involve the accounts of their several 
divisions in confusion and obscurity: and it was far from easy to 
make out how their peculations had been concealed. Still some 
embezzlements had been brought to light. In two villages of Palani 
for instance, the Committee discovered a deficit of no less than 722 
and odd Star Pagodas. And on examination it turned out that the 
Karnams of that district were in the habit of setting down in their 
accounts as “ In&ra” all the lands and even villages of which they 
retained or rather embezzled the collections. 

In Madur and Shokkampatti the Poligars, although supposed to 
have been dispossessed of all authority, had nevertheless been mov¬ 
ing about with armed Peons annoying and intimidating the ryots 
and Karnams. And not only had they secured for themselves some 
of the very best lands in the paleiyams by making the Karnams 
write them down as “ In&m/’ but they had seriously interrupted the 
Honorable Company’s collections and even collected on their own 
account. And in Sandeiyur the Company’s collections had fallen off 
bo Star Pagodas 280, owing to the disturbances caused by the Poligar 
Gropia N&yakkan and the intrigues of the Amald&rs. 

In the Customs Department great abuses existed, of which some 
vere brought to light. It appeared that there was a practise of 
tempting certain individuals from liability to pay customs; and 
i was impossible to say to what extent the revenue had suffered 
n consequence of this pernicious practice. And the Committee 
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discovered that the man whose name appeared on the list of public 
servants as that of the f< Collector of Customs/ 1 did not actually 
hold that office but had merely bound himself to be answerable 
for another. 

The Amaldars appeared to have been under the influence and 
direction of the Collector’s head servants; and so their accounts had 
not been properly checked. Their charges under the head of 
expenses of collection had been very high, indeed out of all reason. 
The batta for the Sepoys allowed for their protection amounted alone 
to upwards of 3,000 Star Pagodas in a twelvemonth. 

The Circar lands had been let out on five-year leases before Mr. 
Wynch came to the district, and two years of the term of these 
leases (Fasly 1204 and 1205) had expired. On examining the 
accounts furnished by the lessees, and comparing them with those of 
preceding years, the Committee came to the conclusion that the 
lessees had fabricated false returns, and had used every possible 
means to keep Government in ignorance of the real value of the 
Circar lands. And when the Committee set about measuring and 
appraising some of the Circar villages, the Renter, App&ji Pillei, went 
so far as to cause all the ryots to desert their lands, fearing lest they 
should give information prejudicial to his interests. There was no 
doubt whatever that these lands were far more valuable than they 
were represented to be; and it was only necessary to examine the 
accounts of former years in order to become convinced that this was 
the case.- * 

Many alienations of lands and of rights to customs had been made 
without authority by the native servants in public employ, who it 
seemed habitually intrigued with the most influential men in the 
district. These alienations the Committee were of opinion must be 
at once resumed. And two men, Kiimara Pillei and his son Appaji 
Pilled who had been proved to have done an immense amount of 
harm by fraudulently procuring these alienations to be made, and by 
systematically working with the Collector s under-strappers in under¬ 
valuing the Circar’s possessions, and also by helping the Poligars to 
make improper annexations, ought to be banished for ever from the 
district. Their machinations would thus be stopped and their fate 
would be a salutary warning to others. The son was a Renter, 
* and the father had very improperly been allowed to be Ms surety. 
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The Committee had put the pair in confinement on discovering this 
fact: and they now wished to have them permanently removed. 
There would be no difficulty on account of Appaji Pilleis lease not 
having yet expired; for he had violated his engagements by falling 
in arrears with his kisis; and by making improper alienations of 
lands; and also by neglecting to give *pattas to Ms ryots. Conse¬ 
quently the lease' might be declared forfeited whenever Government 
might think proper to take it from him. 

So too all the other Renters had fallen into arrears, and had been 
guilty of practises similar to those of Appaji Pillei. And the Com- ‘ 
mittee strongly recommended evicting every one of them. They 
had oppressed the ryots by undue exactions, having neglected to 
give them pattas; they had allowed the tanks to go to ruin; and 
they had caused many people to emigrate to the adjoining paleiyams, 
where arable lands were abundant and settlers encouraged. A great 
improvement in the revenue of the district might reasonably be 
expected if these farms were resumed, and the lands put under 
Am& ni management. It was true indeed that some of the Renters 
had paid up their arrears within thirty days, when called upon to 
do so. But by tMs compliance with orders they could not be held 
to have atoned for all the violations of their engagements above 
enumerated. 

With regard to the Poligars generally, the Committee were of 
opinion that the Peshkash then collected from them was far too light. 
They had scrutinized the accounts of the paleiyams wlpch had been 
given in during the previous administrations of Yenkata Rau, Mir 
Saheb, and Syed SaMb: and they saw no reason to suppose that the 
plleiyams were unable to yield again as much revenue as they had 
when administered by those Officers. They propose therefore to 
raise the Peshkash of each Poligar from 14 to 28 per cent., and to 
settle with him for a period of ten yearn. The data on which they 
calculated the proposed Peshkash were of course imperfect: and the 
Collector would probably find it necessary thereafter to suggest 
modifications in their rates. But it would be well to give the Poligars 
confidence in the Company's Government; reserving at the same time 
the power of setting limits to their wealth and strength, should 
it be found that then* resources had been underrated The gross 
revenue derivable from the paleiyams according to the Committee’s 
calculations would amount to 37,342 Star Pagodas per annum. And* 
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the Peshkash payable by each Poligar had been calculated with the 
View of allowing him to keep a certain number of armed Peons for 
protection against the Kalians, and in addition one-third of the 
computed value of his lands. 

Whilst the ten-year leases were running the p&leiyams should be 
throughly surveyed by scientific men; every fortified place should 
be razed to the ground as soon as discovered; roads at least one 
hundred feet broad should be constructed through their centres; and 
a strong force of Sepoys should be posted at Dindigul By these 
means, and these means only, the more turbulent Chieftains would 
be reduced to submission and security would be permanently estab¬ 
lished. The Poligars habitually supported one the other, and it 
were useless to expect them to give up their lawless courses and 
predatory habits, so long as they were able to flee to their jungly 
retreats and there laugh at the Collector's authority. Strong 
measures must be adopted in dealing with them: and in each case 
the very first act of contumacy on the part of a Poligar must entail 
the absolute forfeiture for ever of his p&leiyam. 

And the more effectually to curb the turbulent and independent 
spirit evinced on all occasions by these men, it was of the last 
importance that Government should deprive them at once of the 
privilege of guarding the country from robbers by means of large 
establishments of armed Peons. For the supposed performance of 
this duty they were allowed to collect Kdvali or watching fees from 
the Government villages: and they thus gained an influence and 
authority over the ryots which were highly undesirable and indeed 
productive of the worst consequences. The claim to this privilege, 
put forward by those who enjoyed it was altogether abortive, and 
rested on an enjoyment of but a very few years. Mir Saheb and 
Syed Sah&b had disallowed it; and no abatement had been made in 
the P&shkash in consideration of the Poligars not being allowed to 
enjoy the watching fees. And the present Government had taken 
into its own hands the protection of the district and performed the 
duty so effectively that latterly the greatest security had prevailed 
in every part, and travellers went everywhere without fear or 
annoyance. The adoption of the proposed measure would doubtless 
meet with some opposition on the part of the Poligars, as the K&vali 
was one of their most highly cherished privileges. But this incon¬ 
venience would be only temporary, and might well be endured. 
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Certain of the Poligars had assumed to themselves the right 
of collecting road-customs without the limits of their respective 
p&leiyams. This assumption was unwarranted; and the practice 
must he at once discontinued. And further the Committee were of 
opinion that the Poligars ought not to he allowed to collect road- 
customs within their limits. They assuredly would never obey any 
rules prescribed for their guidance, and would always abuse the 
power entrusted to them. Trade and commerce could not but 
languish, if‘ the Poligars were allowed to harass merchants travel¬ 
ling to and fro. 

The boundaries of the different p&leiyains had not been properly 
defined; and disputes constantly arose between rival claimants of 
lands and villages. It was therefore very necessary to specify in the 
new leases the particular limits of each p&leiyam. And the Collector 
would thus he relieved from the annoyance which was continually 
being caused to him by Poligars laying claim to Circar tracts of land. 
The Poligar of Virup&kshi had not only set up unfounded claims of 
this nature : he had actually annexed twenty-two villages, which had 
been settled by Captain McLeod in 1793 during the adjustment of 
the boundaries of the ceded districts. This matter must be looked 
to. Not only were these villages not within the limits of this Chief¬ 
tain s estate, they were divided from it by an intervening separate 
paleivam. He must therefore be required either to give up these 
villages and all the sums which he had collected from them, or to 
pay an increase of Peslikash proportionate to their gross value. 

With regard to the four resumed p&leiyams Palani, Madur, Sliok- 
kampatti, and Sandeiyur:—It was for Government to decide whether 
the Poligar of Palani had forfeited his rights. The Committee 
thought that he had, and recommended the publishing of a proclama¬ 
tion to that effect, and the confinement of the Poligar in some place 
so distant from Dindigul that no sinister influence could be exercised 
by him over the ryots of his lost possessions. Battiamt&di being 
dependent on Palani had been placed under management; and the 
Poligar ordered to pay up his arrears, and to give in his Muchilika. 
The Poligars of Madur and Shokkampatti had been permitted to 
jpedkje within the limits of their territories, on condition that they 
inmitahied no armed men in their employ; and an allowance had 
0fe;'fer;; their support. But it was questionable* looking to 
the obstinate and characters of these Poligars, whether it 
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would not be better in future to place defaulters in confinement the 
moment an arrear of tribute accrued against them, and afterwards 
remove them' from within the limits of their estates, if it were found 
that they attempted by any means to throw impediments in the 
way of the Company making its collections and ascertaining the real 
value of the lands. The Poligar of Sandeiyur had withheld payment 
of his lasts or instalments of tribute: but had not been guilty of any 
other kind of misbehaviour; and it would be sufficient therefore 
to keep his estate under attachment pending the liquidation of his 
arrears. 

The p&leiyam of Erriy&du had shortly before been declared forfeit¬ 
ed for ever, in conformity with the orders of Government. It had 
latterly been much on the decline and its revenue had fallen off 
very considerably: but under good management things would pro¬ 
bably return to their old level 

The report then goes on to speak of the evils which attended the 
practises of employing Dwbdshis or interpreters in dealing with 
Poligars, and allowing Poligars to send Yakeels to represent them at 
the Collectors office. These two classes of men intrigued together, and 
so misrepresented every transaction as to bring about all kinds of frauds 
and mistakes. And it was moreover not advisable that the Poligars* 
dignity should be swelled by the Collector having their agents always 
in attendance. The Committee recommended therefore that the 
employment of these pestilent go-betweens should be discontinued. 
The Collector might send for the Poligars when it was necessary for 
him to see them. And when a Poligar desired to communicate with 
the Collector,, he might send him a letter by a messenger. It was essen¬ 
tial that the Poligars should learn to trust in and rely on the good 
faith of the Honorable Company’s representatives: and this revolu¬ 
tion in their feelings could never be effected so long as Dub&sMs and 
Yakeels wore suffered to practise their deceitful arts. 

There was another class of persons which needed to be most care¬ 
fully watched and checked, namely the Pracldnis or native ministers 
employed by the Poligars. These men used to worm themselves into 
the confidence of their masters by ministering to their vices and 
pleasures; and having contrived to get the entire management of the 
p&leiyams into their own hands, exercised a sway which was tanta¬ 
mount to an absolute* despotism. It might bear hardly perhaps on 
the Poligars to forbid them employing native managers at all: but it 
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would be a very good thing if Government asserted and exercised 
the right of summarily dismissing any manager whose management 
had been proved to have been injurious to the people and inconsist¬ 
ent with the good government of the country. 

So too it was incumbent on the Collector to do what he could to 
check the evil practises of the Sdwears or bankers, who lent money 
to the Poligars at an exorbitant rate of interest and greatly impover¬ 
ished them. See ante page 16. * Much might be done by him com¬ 
municating directly with the Poligars; and by the instalments of 
their tribute being so adjusted as to render unnecessary any antici¬ 
pation of income. 

A great loss of revenue had been and still was being occasioned 
both to Government and to the Poligars by the circulation in the 
district of many descriptions of coins, and by the calculation of all 
payments in Kali Chakrams, of which denomination no coins were 
, really in existence. The money changers made immense gains by 
changing Star Pagodas, Porto Novo Pagodas, Pondicherry Rupees, 
and many other coins, at exorbitant rates of exchange. And besides 
it was very troublesome to calculate payments of tribute in Bali 
Chakrams. The Committee therefore proposed that in future pay¬ 
ments should always be calculated in Kali Fanams, the currency 
proper to the district; and that tables should be prepared for the 
purpose of calculating the value of all the commoner coins in relation 
to this standard. They proposed also that a quantity of cash should 
be coined at once, and thrown into circulation ; as great incon¬ 
venience was felt in consequence of there being no copper coins in 
the district. 

The Committee then suggested the feasibility of the Company 
establishing a depot for country cloths at Dindigul, which was only 
ninety miles from the sea-port town of Tondl And they recommend¬ 
ed in the strongest terms the opening up of a road to the Malabar 
Coast. The distance from the Dindigul district was only thirty or 
forty miles; and the road might be made easily, and without great 
expense. The advantages to be expected from connecting the two 
coasts were considerable. Commerce would be extended; and in a 
political point of view the Company would gain a vast accession of 
strength. The report then winds up with a favorable notice of the 
conduct of the Secretary to the Committee, Mr. George Read. His 
knowledge iodf the Malabar (Tamil ?) tongue had been most useful 
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On the 23rd of September Mr. Harington, the President of the 
Committee, gave over the charge of the district to Mr. Hurdis. And 
on the 30th he sent off a separate report, containing certain inform¬ 
ation which had not been furnished in the joint report of the Com¬ 
mittee. According to this the only Poligar who had set at defiance 
the authority of the Commissioners, was he of Erriyodu; who had 
run away owing Government an irrecoverable balance of Star 
Pagodas 3,436 odd, at the time when his pftleiyam was declared for¬ 
feited for ever, namely on the 17th of August. It was a good pro¬ 
perty, and would soon indemnify the Company for the loss which 
they had sustained. Its proper value, when fully cultivated, was 
from 16 to 18,000 Cliakrams: and arrangements had been made to 
effect village settlements with its principal inhabitants, partly for 
money partly for grain. 

This mode of settlement seemed the best possible to Mr. Harington: 
and he wished to have it adopted in all the paleiyams then under 
management for the current Fasli. He had concluded settlements 
with the Cirear villages of Yattila-gundu, Ganguv&rpatti and 
Chinnampatti, after sequestering the farms of their Renters who had 
neglected to pay up on demand the balances which they owed: and 
he “ had sequestered the farms of all the other Renters in anticipation 
of the orders of the Board. The customs he had put up to auction, 
and farmed out to the highest bidders for sums amounting in all to 
5,266 Chakrams. By this means the Customs Amald&r would be 
relieved of a quantity of troublesome business. 

Mr. Harington had issued Sanads for the current Fasli to all the 
Poligars bnt seven. The issue was conditional on there being no out¬ 
standing balances against the recipients: and these seven Poligars 
had failed to pay up what they owed. Moreover two of them had 
been behaving exceptionally badly, and allowing robberies to be com¬ 
mitted very frequently within the limits of their paleiyams. An 
immediate example should be made of them. A day should be fixed 
before which to pay up their arrears, and on default their estates 
should be taken away from them for ever. This seventy would 
frighten the rest into good behaviour. 

A ' 1 

The Ayakudi paleiyam had been made oyer to the rightful heir, 
one Hobia, and a Sanad granted to him. But the Board's orders had 
not been carried out with regard to Ammay a-N&y akkan-ur, as the 
heir to it, Kondaya N&yakkan, had not paid up his balance and had 
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done nothing to cheek robberies on the high road to Madura. It 
would be well if Government resumed his estate, and so showed 
their displeasure at his refractory behaviour. The Poligars of Madur 
and Sliokkainpatti had come in and talked about discharging the 
arrears due by them: but their proposals were quite unreasonable 
and could not be listened to for a moment. 

Upon receipt of the report of the Dindigul Committee, and of the 
remarks passed by the Board of Revenue thereon, Government laid 
down certain rules for the instruction of the new Collector, Mr. 
Hurdis, in their Minutes of Consultation in the Revenue Department 
under date 23rd December 1796. 

"With regard to the resumption of such alienations as had been 
made after the conquest of the Province, Government were of opinion 
that tins very necessary measure required delicate treatment. The 
Collector was to confine his enquiries to the period subsequent to the 
capture of Dindigul; and no resumption of any kind was to be 
carried out until duly sanctioned by Government. 

The banishment of Kum&ra Pillei and his son was ordered in the 
following words, viz:— 

u From a full conviction of the danger and inconvenience which 
" may be apprehended from such characters as Kum&ra Pillei and 
a his sou, Appaji Pillei, and in consideration of the corrupt influence 
“and intrigue, which they appear by the report of the Committee to 
ct have actually put in motion the Board acquiesce in the recommend- 
" ation for their expulsion from the Province of Dindigul; Resolved, 
“ therefore to direct that the Assistant Collector do require them to 
" remove themselves, their families and effects within three months 
“ from his notification of this order, which to he made in wri ting ,” 

With regard to the treatment of In&ms, Government did not con¬ 
cur in the views of the Committee touching the advisability of 
admitting the validity of only such grants or Sanads as had been 
granted by Tippu Sult&n, Mir Saheb, and Syed Saheb. They decided 
on the adoption of a far more liberal and unrestricted method of 
dealing with incumbents, and laid down the following rule:—“ The 
“ Board are of opinion that every Inamdar, who was in actual legal 
* possession at the time, when the province was subjected to tide 
Company's authority, should he left to the free enjoyment of this 
“ Inam; and that such of the present incumbents, as may be ejected 



" upon this principle, should be supported for life by Rozenah from 
w the Collector's Cutcherry: Resolved, therefore, to desire that the 
“ Board of Revenue will carry this resolution into effect.” 

The farmers of the Circar lands had forfeited their farms by 
neglecting to pay their kists when due ; and this was quite a suffi¬ 
cient reason for evicting them. But it would be more politic to put 
forward the circumstances of them having neglected to give pattas to 
their ryots, having made unauthorized alienations of revenue, and 
having allowed the tanks to go to ruin, as the principal grounds 
upon which their dispossession of their farms had been ordered: and 
the Collector would remember this when he proceeded to evict them. 

There were not sufficient data available upon which to conclude a 
ten-year settlement with the Poligars. As soon as the leases of the 
present year fell in, Mr. Hurdis would conclude a settlement for 
three years. 

The p&leiyams should by all means be surveyed, as recommended, 
and roads should be opened up through their centres: but the 
Poligars should be made to effect these improvements themselves. 

Troops would be sent to and posted at Dindigul in sufficient 
numbers to maintain Governmental authority ; but it appeared hardly 
necessary to keep an overwhelming force in the province for the 
mere purpose of overawing fractious Chiefs. The new Collector had 
experienced no difficulty in carrying out the sequestration of Theva- 
tli&napatti; and it seemed possible that the Poligars might not 
prove so inveterate in opposition to the Circar as the Committee 
apprehended. It however might be imprudent to deprive them all 
at once of their K&vali fees; especially as it was impossible just then 
to check disturbances by moving up a large body of regular troops. 
What the Collector must chiefly depend upon, was a firm and just 
administration of the province. The evils which had befallen his 
district were mainly attributable to the loose and irregular system 
of management adopted by his predecessors. It was for him to set 
things to rights by tact and energy and firmness. 

Government were not prepared to sanction the immediate resump¬ 
tion of all such lands and villages as might appear in the opinion of 
the Collector to belong to the Circar. Better proof of title was 
required than the mere opinion of an official. But the Virup&kshi 
Poligar must be called upon at once to give up the twenty-two 
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villages which he had annexed to his territories. As however he 
had not been called upon to do this before, he need not give up all 
the mone 3 r s which he had previously collected from them. 

The Palani paleiyam must be declared forfeited on account of the 
bad conduct of the late Poligar. But this was an exceptional case. 
Government were unwilling to lay down any strict rule, to be 
observed invariably in all cases of misconduct on the part of Poligars. 
These men had been badly managed, and were deserving of some 
compassion and tenderness. In future it -would be the duty of the 
Collector to lay before Government the particulars of each case, as it 
arose; and Government would dispose of it equitably on its merits. 

The remarks of the Committee with regard to the employment of 
DuMshls and Yakeels were very judicious. The employment of the 
former would become less frequent, now that Assistant Collectors were 
compelled to learn the vernaculars of their districts; the employment 
of the latter should be at once discontinued. And the district would 
be at once furnished with a copper currency. 

The p&leiyams of Golappa N&yakkan and Puj&ri Nayakkan must 
not be sequestered, as recommended in Mr. Harington's separate report. 
The latter had atoned for his misconduct; and the former would 
likely pay up his arrears, if properly warned of the consequences 
which would follow on his not doing so. He must therefore be 
allowed a month's grace. And Kondaya Nayakkan also must be 
allowed another trial If he went on in the same courses as hither¬ 
to, he must be dispossessed of his estate : but it was to be hoped that 
his conduct would alter under the auspices and guidance of an abler 
Collector, 
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CHAPTEE IL 

Mr. Collector Hurd is.—He keeps the Poligars in order .— 
Their disaffection.—The disturbances of 1798.— The field- 
survey.—The permanent settlement of Dindigul.—It 
breaks dozen. — Mr. Hurdis 3 great report abstracted . 

Mr. Htjrdis took charge of the Dindigul district in the month of 
September 1796, in the circumstances explained in the last chapter. 

He seems to have contrived to keep the Poligars in something like 
order for a short while by the exercise of a sound judgment, and by 
firmness combined with moderation. But it was impossible for a 
> Collector at this time, unless he had a large force of troops at his 
command, to enforce obedience amongst the angry and disaffected 
chiefs of Dindigul. Some of them had lost their ancestral estates; 
and were wild with grief and indignation. And the others, doubtless 
for the first time since the death of the founder of their order, had 
been called upon by a superior Government to give up all the pomp 
and circumstance of war for ever and live for the future the life of a 
wretched Chetti or Vell&lan. They had always looked upon robbery 
deeds of violence and murder as their special amusements; and they 
were now compelled to give up their time-honored practices and live 
tamely and virtuously on the produce of their estates. 

It was unlikely that peace and order could be long maintained 
whilst this was the state of feeling throughout the country. And in 
1797 a torch was applied to the inflammable spirits whom it was Mr. 
Hurdis’ business to control, in the shape of a revolt in R&mnad which 
will be hereafter described. Soon after this event took place the 
more daring and rebellious of the Poligars of Dindigul began to raise 
disturbances in every quarter. And the correspondence of 1798 is 
replete with notices of the misdeeds of various Poligars. He of 
Maranfit had committed murder and other crimes; and the officers 
of justice were anxiously endeavouring to secure his person. The 
dispossessed Poligar of Nila-kottei, Golappa N&yakkan, joined 
R&maya N&yakkan the dispossessed Poligar of Sapatur in an attack 
upon Nila-kottei; but was gallantly repulsed by the Mahometan 
Tahsildar in command of the fort. Another armed party descended 
upon Paiani and the neighbouring country. And in other parts of 
the district there were other risings and disturbances. 
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It appears however that there was little or no connection between 
the various armed leaders and gangs of rioters and plunderers who 
set the Collector's authority in Dindigul at defiance in 1797 and the 
following years : and no attack was made upon the Collector's station 
or camp. Each man pursued with more or less ardour what he con¬ 
ceived to be Ms own interests, without in the very slightest degree 
attempting to further those of any of Ms fellows in misfortune or 
crime. And generally speaking the various acts of rebellion were 
separated from one another by intervals of time and space, in such a 
manner that Mr. Hurdis was enabled to deal with each as it occurred, 
and was never placed in a situation of danger. Indeed it seems pro¬ 
bable that he was at no time prevented from carrying on the public 
business as usual: although there were occasionally some thousands 
of rioters moving about from village to village, and committing 
depredations of all kinds* unchecked. 

In May 1799 the news of the capture of Seringapatam arrived at 
Dindigul* and produced the happiest results. Those who were 
disaffected but hesitated, to incur the displeasure of the British 
Government, were in a moment awed into obedience: and those who 
were most deeply implicated in the rebellion, rapidly lost heart and 
began to relax their efforts. 

By November the peace of the district had been sufficiently 
restored to admit of the Collector reporting to the Board in a letter,, 
dated 20th November 1799, that some of the Poligai's who had erred 
from ignorance and folly rather than from wilful wickedness, might 
very well be pardoned. The youthful Poligar of Ideiya-kottei was 
much to be pitied. His education had been altogether neglected, and 
lie had fallen into bad hands. His uncle was entirely answerable for 
the attack upon the fort, alluded to above. And the young owner 
of Erriyodu had been led astray by the Poligar of Virup&kshi 

The Poligars generally seemed disposed to be quiet at the end of 
the year 1799 : and Mr. Hurdis was enabled accordingly to begin the 
great work of surveying and assessing the greater part of the Dindigul 
district field by field. 

From the day on wMch he became Collector, he had been working 
unremittingly at the task of establishing a revenue system on a 
rational and permanent basis; and a large measure of success had 
"attended his efforts.. Year by year the revenues increased in amount, 
and the inhabitants of the country became more peaceful and more 
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prosperous. And although the settlement which he ultimately effected, 
and which is about to be described, has been considerably modified in 
its details; whilst many of his laborious calculations have been con¬ 
demned as being incorrect and faulty in principle: still the general pros¬ 
perity of the district may undoubtedly be said to date from his acces 
sion to power, and the revenue system which now prevails in Dindigul 
is undoubtedly Mr. Hurdis’ original system, developed and improved. 

When he had succeeded in acquiring a sufficiently thorough and 
practical knowledge of the local peculiarities of his district, Mr. 
Hurdis was ordered to carry out the field-survey, and to furnish the 
Board of Revenue with a detailed report such as would enable them 
to arrange a Permanent Settlement in accordance with the policy 
which at that time was being strenuously advocated and urged. 
Great minuteness and accuracy in details were required, and accord¬ 
ingly he took the greatest pains to ascertain with precision the 
actual state and future prospects of his district: and after completing 
his researches and thoroughly surveying the province, he drew up 
his well-known report, replete with information of all kinds and 
accompanied by a vast number of carefully prepared figured state¬ 
ments, which are even now constantly referred to and held to be of 
the very greatest authority. 

Unfortunately however Mr. Hurdis committed a great error of 
judgment. He over-estimated the capabilities of the district, and 
over-assessed the ryots. In consequence of this mistake the 
newly created Zaminci&rs or land-lords amongst whom the lands of 
Dindigul v/ere parcelled out were wholly unable to satisfy the 
demands of Government, based on Mr. Hurdis’ calculations: and as 
we shall hereafter see it very soon became necessary to abandon the 
Permanent Settlement of Dindigul 

It was found that the estimates of the Collector were radically 
wrong, as being referential to a standard of productiveness which 
the district had never been known to reach in former times; and 
which there was no good ground for supposing it would ever reach in 
future. They were arbitrary; and had not been based according to 
the usual plan, on the average amount of collections actually made 
during a series of years. 

The field-survey was carried on slowly with the greatest care and 
caution, and took about three years to finish. As it proceeded, three- 
year cowles or leases upon progressive rents were granted at the end 
of each year to the ryots who held the lands of which the survey had 
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been completed within that year; and were so conditioned that the 
rates payable in the last year of the term should be the rates perma¬ 
nently assessed upon those lands. Thus the lands of which the 
survey was completed in 1800 were let on a lease which expired in 
1802-3, and in that year yielded the full survey rates ; others were 
leased in 1801-2, and paid the full assessment in 1803-4; and the 
remainder paid the full assessment in 1804-5. In this last year 
therefore the permanent settlement came into full operation. 

The permanent settlement having broken down, no attempt was 
ever made to make a second settlement of a like nature. The lands 
were variously disposed of, and the assessment fixed by Mr. Hurdis 
was gradually revised and modified by his successors, until it arrived 
at its present state. 

In order to show clearly the nature and extent of these revisions 
and modifications, it will he necessary to give abstracts of the various 
reports connected with them in the order in which they were 
severally made, and the substance of Mr. Hurdis’ report must be given 
at some length, as that docximent is the key to all knowledge 
obtainable with respect to the revenue system of Dindigul. Begin¬ 
ning with this report, and taking the others in order, it will be easy 
to notice shortly in the intervals between the abstracts such facts as 
may be necessary to be known in order to understand the full mean¬ 
ing of Mie reports themselves, and so to present in a condensed but 
intelligible form the main facts which constitute the history of the 
revenue settlement of Dindigul 

At the time when Mr. Hurdis was engaged in preparing his report, 
twelve of the pkleiyams had been sequestered for various reasons; 
and of these twelve three had been declared to have escheated, and 
three to have been forfeited to Government for ever. The lands of 
these six escheated and forfeited paleiyams were at once incorporated 
into the Ay an or ordinary Government lands: and in carving them 
out as required into Zaminddri# with a view to their perpetual 
settlement, it was not necessary for Mr. Hurdis to have regard to their 
ancient boundaries. It was sufficient for him to join together in groups 
so many of their villages as seemed to be sufficient for the purpose, 
and propose to constitute the groups Zamindaris. But the other 
sequestered p&leiyams might very possibly be returned to their pro¬ 
prietors * and could not he thus treated. Their boundaries must be 
preserved for the present: and it was necessary to constitute each of 
then* ^separate Zamind^ri, with a view to it being returned in 
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that form to its owner, if Government thought fit. Or if it was very 
large, it might be split up into two or three Zamindaris, provided 
always that its ancient landmarks were preserved intact. 

The fourteen remaining p&leiyams it was not necessary for the 
Collector to convert into Zamindaris. The Peshkash payable on 
each of them had been regularly paid, and their owners had done 
nothing to entail forfeiture. They were therefore permitted to 
remain as they were. 

Having carved out all the lands which he found to be at the dis¬ 
posal of Government into forty separate Zamindaris, Mr. Hurdis had 

to supply data upon which the Board of Revenue could calculate:_ 

1st.—The gross amount of revenue which each Zamindari ought 
to yield. 

2ndly.—The proportion of his gross revenue which each Zamin- 
dar ought to pay to Government. 

These data were accordingly supplied in the report abovemention ed 
in the following manner. 

The report opens with a statement to the effect that the whole of 
the lands at the disposal of Government in the district of Dindigul 
amounted Jo 5,95,249 Madias Kanis; and that they were divided for 
convenience' sake into 1, Pfa/njey, and 2, Pwnjey , that is to say into 
lands capable and lands incapable of constant irrigation, after deducting 
from the whole area the total amount of those lands called purambdk 
which would never at any time be brought under cultivation, as for 
instance the beds of tanks, the beds and banks of channels, the sites 
of forts, and the like. » 

Mr. Hurdis then shows the total value of the cultivable lands, as 
computed after their actual survey, to be 4,31,264 Kali Chakrams: 
the average yearly value of a k&ni of Nanjey being Chrs. 3, Fs. 3, 
As. 12, and that of Punjey Chrs. 0, Fs. 7, As. Af. 

Next he deducts from this total value the value of the lands lying 
waste and therefore yielding no revenue, which amounted in all to 
3,17,388 and bore a total assessment of 2,14,594 ChakramSL 

And the remainder being 2,16,670 Chakrams, he sets down as the 
actual annual land revenue of the whole of the surveyed lands. 

He then proceeds to show the various rates of assessment which had 
been imposed upon different classes of lands producing different 
kinds of produce. These classes of lands were four in number, and 
found as follows, viz;— 
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1, Punjey lands were sub-divided into :— 

(a.) Bdg’hdyat or garden lands unirrigated by Government water. 
(b.) Punjey or ordinary Punjey lands, suited for the ordinary 
grain crops which require no artificial irrigation. 

2. Nanjey lands were sub-divided into :— 

(e.) Fdnmald or betel-vine growing lands. 

(d.) Nanjey or ordinary irrigated lands fit for the growth of rice. 

Mr. Hurdis does not use the term Nanjey B&g’hayat. Superior lands 
on which turmeric, sugar-cane, and the like were produced, he clas¬ 
sified as ordinary Nanjey lands; but assessed highly in consideration 
of the high value of the crops which experience showed could be 
raised on them. 

Each of the four classes of lands was assessed with reference to a 
well known standard and upon certain fixed principles. Though 
what the standard and principles were, Mr. Hurdis has not always 
very clearly explained. 

Bag’hay at. —Mr. Hurdis has placed on record what no doubt he 
conceived to be most satisfactory and explicit information touching 
the considerations to which regard was had in fixinsr the assessment 
on this kind of Punjey. He tells us in one part of the report that 
it was:—“ Hated according to its quality and situation, and aecord- 
iC ing to the opinion and agreement of all concerned.” Again he 
says :—“ This rate of assessment is formed, as well from the judg- 
“ ment of the Surveyors, as from the consent of the ryots of the 
tl village, who with the proprietor of the land were always present 
“ at every valuation, and fully canvassed every rate of Teerva, "ere 
“ the rate itself was made.” And:—“ if the particular rate on particu- 
“ l ar fields appear heavy in account, the locality in respect to con- 
“ sumption of produce, or the quality of the land in respect to the 
tc quantity of produce, is the general cause.” And later on in the 
report, in attempting to show the exact percentage of produce intended 
to be allowed to the ryot whatever might be the quality and posi¬ 
tion of his lands, he writes as follows :—“ In rating the lands giving 
" tMs income > tte assessment is at §ds. to the ryots after deducting 

the generally estimated charges of three Fanams cally per gunta, 
“ prescriptive allowance for manure, hence 68§ds. per cent, are for 

“ ryot and Jd. or 33Jd. per cent, only to the Circar. This rate 

tc is the same on all lands of this description, and in whatever situa- 
* they may be placed.” Nothing is said about the potMjt, 0&aMU 
^ cultivation. 1 ./ / , Jl ' ; 'vv 
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It may probably be presumed that they were not allowed for before 
assigning §ds. of the estimated produce of this kind of cultivation to 
the ryot, as a special allowance was made for manure. 

Punjey.—T he report explains that the great differences observable 
in the average assessments upon Punjey lands in adjoining Zamin- 
d&ris, and even in adjoining villages, resulted from the fact that certain 
Zamind&ris and villages contained a far greater proportion of valu¬ 
able and therefore highly rated lands than did others ; and that dif¬ 
ferent rates were assessed on different sorts of soils. And the pro¬ 
portion of produce intended to be allowed to the ryot is shown in 
para 94 :—“ This average generally arises from the assessment being 
« made at fths, or 60 per cent, to the ryot, and f ths, or 40 per cent. 
u to the Circar, from the average total produce.” 

A larger proportion of the crop was left to the cultivator of B&g’h&- 
yat than to the cultivator of Punjey, because the former was compel¬ 
led to expend more labor and capital than the latter in rendering his 
lands productive. But Mr. Hurdis does not tell us this. And he is 
silent as to the amount, if any, allowed on account of the expenses of 
cultivation in assessing Punjey lands : a point which it will be neces¬ 
sary to notice hereafter. 

Panmala. —The assessment on lands capable of producing betel- 
vines together with a subsidiary crop of plantains, is said to have 
been fixed with reference to three things, namely:— 

1. The average amount of produce yielded per gimta of land, 

2. The situation of the lands as respected facility of irrigation. 

3. The costliness of the labor and stock required for this kind 
of cultivation. 

It seems that in calculating the rates on variously situated parcels 
of Panmala lands, no attempt was made to adjust the allowance 
claimable on account of the necessary charges of cultivation to the 
fluctuating amounts of those charges; the allowance made was always 
the same, however expensive or inexpensive the cultivation of a par¬ 
ticular spot might be. And it was therefore necessary to allow for the 
cost of extraordinary labor, and also for extraordinary risk generated 
by precariousness of irrigational supplies, by allotting to the ryot an 
unusually large percentage of the estimated produce which remained 
to be divided between Government and the ryot after the ordinary 
deduction on account of the necessary charges had been made. 

Thus in the Kalimandai Zamind&ri where the P&nmala lands were 
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watered wholly by wells, and where P&nmal& cultivation was attend¬ 
ed by much risk and was very costly, the percentage of divisible 
produce allotted to the ryot was 80 : whilst in the Vattila-gundu 
where the lands were abundantly watered from channels fed by per¬ 
ennial streams and with but little cost and labor, the percentage 
allotted to the ryot was only 66. And in some Zamindaris only 
60 per cent, fell to the ryot’s share. But in assessing these lands so 
variously circumstanced, the deduction made on account of charges was 
in each case identically the same, viz., fifty-four Chakrams per gunta. 

Nan JEW—For the purposes of assessment nanjey was divided into 
three species, namely:— 

1. Nanjey suitable for the production of turmeric, sugar-cane, 
and other special products not being Pitnmaki. 

2. Nanjey capable of yielding two crops of rice. 

3. Nanjey which yielded but one crop of rice. 

Nanjey lands of the first class were assessed on the following 
principles:— 

(a.) The cultivation of turmeric was supposed to he attended with 
no risk, inasmuch as it was never attempted except on land thoroughly 
well supplied at all times with water. And the produce was sup¬ 
posed to average about sixty tiddms per gunta: of which amount 
the value in Mr. Hurdis’ time was about twenty-four Chakrams. Of 
this estimated sum thirteen Chakrams was deducted on account of 
the charges necessarily incurred in cultivation, and the remainder 
was equally divided between the ryot and the Circar. The rate per 
gunta was therefore 5 Chakrams 5 Fananis. In the case of lands 
not quite so rich and profitable the same amount was first deducted 
for charges; but a rather larger dividend was allowed to the ryot. 

(b.J If sugar-cane was grown on good lands, the crop usually 
amounted to about one hundred tul&ms of jaggery per gunta, the value 
of which was about thirty-five Chakrams. Of this amount twenty-five 
Chakrams was deducted on account of the necessary charges, and the 
remainder was equally divided. Five Chakrams per gunta therefore 
was the assessment. In the case of rather inferior lands, a similar 
mode of computation was adopted with proportionate results. 

(c.J Where plantains were grown asfci main crop, the value of the 
produce amounted, on good land, to... 15 Chkms. 6 Fs, 4 Annas. 

the charges were.......... 8 6^ 4 

andthe , f . 7 0 0 was equally 
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divided. But if the soil was naturally unproductive, or irrigational 
supplies deficient, a larger percentage than fifty fell to the ryot's share. 

Nanjey of the second class capable of yielding two crops of rice 
was assessed upon a basis afforded by the following calculations. Its 
ordinary average produce was taken to amount to twenty-five kalams 
and six markals of paddy (unhusked rice) per gruita; the first crop 
giving 17 kalams, and the second 8 kalams 6 markals. In dealing 
with this hypothetical amount of produce, the swatantrams were 
in the first place allowed for at the rate of 12| per cent, and amount¬ 
ed to 3 kalams 2 J mark&ls. And the odd markets having been allow¬ 
ed to the ryot, the remaining twenty-two kalams was divided into 
two equal portions. As eleven kalams of paddy was worth forty- 
four annas, that sum was the rate imposed. 

This rate was of course assessed on the best lands only. Where 
lands were less productive the swatantrams were notwithstanding 
allowed for at the same rate, and the estimated remainder was 
equally divided : and accordingly the rates assessed on lands of dif¬ 
ferent degrees of fertility were infinitely various. And the least valu¬ 
able fields were not taxed more highly than the best kind of one 
crop lands. Mr. Hurdis remarks in para. 75 as follows:— 

“ The intermediate rates depend wholly on the quality of the lands 
“ and their situation for water, the first sort of land giving one crop 
“ only approaches very near in point of value the last sort of that 
“ which gives two, but its quality as land is very superior, as the 
" produce of the former arises almost wholly from the water, rather 
cf than the soil.” 

Nanjey yielding one crop only was assessed upon precisely the 
same principles as that which yielded two, and its rates varied as 
considerably. 

In audition to the four kinds of Nanjey and Punjey, there was a 
non-descript kind of land denominated nanjey taram punjey or Nan¬ 
jey which had degenerated into Punjey. It was naturally capable of 
producing paddy and other crops which require constant irrigation* 
but was so ill supplied with water that it would not pay a man to 
attempt to raise such crops upon it. This land was assessed at 12 
fanams per gxrnta, and it Was intended that the ryot should get 60 
per cent., and the Oircar 40 of the gross produce. 

Lastly there- was a non-descript kind of land called pilluvctri or 
grass tax, which was rented out to the ryot on very easy terms for 
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pasturage. As the custom of letting lands for this purpose had sprung 
up in consequence of the rapacity of former Poligars, at odd times 
and places, the pilluvari tax was referential to no fixed .principles, 
and its nature could not therefore be fully described. 

The applications of these several modes of assessment to each field 
under cultivation throughout the forty Zamind&iis into which the 
Government lands of Dindigul were divided, gave the gross survey 
value of Star Pagodas 1,31,315 : which amount would in due time 
constitute the ultimate Jamd or total land tax of the district, irres¬ 
pective of rent-free and quit-rent lands and sundry taxes. And Mr. 
Hurdis had no doubt that it would be cheerfully paid and easily col¬ 
lected, inasmuch as in thirteen Zamind&ris;—“ The increase thus 
“ levied was cheerfully agreed to by the ryots, the assessment had 
“ full respect to the preceding seasons as well as the individual cir- 
** eumstances, and as made, has hitherto been fully and regularly col- 
« lectecL” And there was no reason for supposing that the other 
Zamind&ris, the survey of which had been subsequently completed, 
would prove less able to satisfy the demand against them. 

The report then goes on to speak of the Indm lands, and says of 
them:—“ The Inam list shows the total extent and explains the 
u cause of the Inams. I have not found Sunnuds for any. All, with 
“ some exceptions, which I shall point out, have been retained by 
“ the incumbents under the prescriptive right of long possession. 
“ The statement of the Inams that should remain with their posses- 
a sors comprehends those solely of a religious nature, and some few 
** of such, as the prejudices and superstitions of the Natives require 

<c should be given up to them. These are found as 
Statement A. * o jt 

" Devodayam, Bramadayam, and some few of the Chellar 

“ (or sundry) Inams, the explanation of which in the general list 
<c shows their use, and which explanation will, with the leave of your 
u Board, be the cause of their confirmation/' 

Those proposed by Mr. Hurdis for confirmation and sanction by 
Government amounted in extent to rather more than three per cent, 
of the whole cultivable area of the Circar lands; and about half of 
them were under cultivation and producing a revenue of 16,484 
Chakxams. They were mostly In&ms granted for religious purposes. 
Those proposed for final assumption by the Circar were of the follow¬ 
ing nature:— # 

of the assumed Inams and those added into the Jumma, are 
*Wuhga . those comprehending the Sihbundi, pnbli 
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“ a &d private, of the village. The remainder of the assumed Inams 
“ are those given by the Heads of villages, or by Amaldars and Renters 
“ to Dancing Girls, Poets, Musicians, Heroes and others contributing 
u the pleasure of their immediate employers, and which, never 
u having had positive claims on the Circar, have generally been 
“ assumed and formed part of the extra revenue account, although 
“ they have been distinguished separately in account, that, under 
« reference to the Board, an ultimate decision might be obtained on 
“ them.” 

“ To these Inams clandestinely bestowed are to be added usurpa- 
“ tions and alienations of the Poligars for the Caval.” 

The annexation of the revenues of these In&m lands would raise the 
total Jam& to Star Pagodas 1,41,408, 2 fanains and 46 cash. 

Next we have an account of various taxes which belonged to the 
branch of revenue known as the Swarn&ddya, or revenue payable in 
money. Some of them were properly receivable by proprietors of 
estates, and their descriptions were as follows, viz:— 

(a.) Ponikddu. —This seems from para. 137 to have been a cus¬ 
tomary rent payable by the cultivators of small unassessed portions 
of lands situated on hills, which were worked with manvettis or 
hand-spades, pickaxes, and bill-hooks. 

(b.) Tope tax. —A tax derivable from sixteen sorts of trees, 
assessed with reference to their several productive powers. 

(c.) Poruppu .—A certain quit-rent, derivable from a small 
portion of the In&m lands before mentioned, and included in accord¬ 
ance with immemorial usage in the Swarn&d&ya. 

The total value of these taxes was Star Pagodas 1,453: and made 
up the Jama to Star Pagodas 1,42,864. 

The tope-tax enjoyed by the holders of the In&in lands amounted 
to 344 Chakrams, and would go with the In&ms when finally dis¬ 
posed of under the orders of Government, 

After noticing these taxes, Mr. Hurdis reports on certain others 
which under the orders respecting the formation of a permanent settle¬ 
ment were to Be reserved by Government for its own management and 
disposal, and were not to , be made over to the Zamindars. They 
are described in the following order:— 

(a.) The shop tax .—This was assessed with reference to the 
estimated value of the trade carried on by each individual taxed 
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(5.) The house tax .—This Mr. Hurdis thought was improper!}" 
med, and was in reality a kind of shop tax inasmuch as it was a 
x levied on the shops of petty traders and artificers, and propor- 
aned to the profits of trade or wages of labour made or earned, or 
pposed to be made or earned, by each individual. 

(<?.) The loom tax. —This was levied not on each loom, but on 
le produce of each loom; and was therefore greater when a whole 
mily worked at one loom than when a single individual worked. 

(&) The oil-mill tax. —Tins was levied with reference to the 
mount of oil sold at each mill. 

(e.) The iron-furnace tax. —This was levied on eaah furnace, 
espect being had to the amount of labour necessarily expended in 
wringing to it the ore. 

(f.) The indigo-maker s tax, —This was levied on the same 
principle as (e). 

(g.) The Pallar-vari tax. —This was levied on men of certain 
castes, and was apparently proportioned to the fees payable exclu¬ 
sively to them during harvest time for reaping and thrashing the 
crops of various villages* 

(h .) The honey rent, —This was a tax levied on those who 
collected wild honey, and was proportioned to the amount actually 
collected by each individual. 

(i.) The Patna Ghetti and Bdgdri tax. —This was collected 
through the heads of two factions from the several members thereof, 
and was originally paid in return for protection and religious supervi¬ 
sion. The two factions were those of the cc right hand” and “ left hand.” 

(j.) The ghee-gutta. —This was a fee paid for the exclusive right 
of selling ghee by retail in each village. 

(k.) The carriage-bullock tax. —This was levied on each owner 
of carriage bullocks, and was proportioned to the profits derived from 
their hire; which profits were of course greater or less according to 
circumstances. 

The total produce of these taxes was Star Pagodas 5,048; hut as 
stated above it was not to form part of the Zamind&rs 5 income. 
And the value of the same taxes in the In&m villages proposed for 
sanction amounted to Star Pagodas 89. Mr. Hurdis says of these 
last“ These, as assumptions of privilege by the Inamdars, I have 
“entered with taxes that belong exclusively to the Circar, con- 
« .. ■— £b e present orders, that the Inamdars are not to have 

taxes so properly denied to theZamindars/’ 
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The report then goes on to shew the causes of the Increase exhibited 
in the accounts accompanying it, under almost every head of revenue. 
The increase in the cultivated area was enormous, and was owing to 
the care taken in the survey. 

Mr. Hurdis says:—" The accounts of Cumams were delivered in at 
"the Cutcherry as the survey proceeded, and the falsity of them 
" was proved before the village. In what manner these accounts 
" were made up by the Cumams, or on what measurement, I cannot 
" find out: but the survey has restored order, and the accounts now 
"with the Cumams are those made by the survey. 

"The increase in the cultivated lands in several Zamindaries 
" appears very large, this arises from the actual increase on survey, 
" and from the deceit of the Nattamagars and Cumams in concealing 
" and fabricating accounts, which, though highly culpable in itself, 
" was the only means they had of combating the extortions of the 
" venal servants of the Circar. 

" Hence arose an irregularity of assessment, and a great inequality 
" of rent. Those ryots who were able to interest the Cumams held 
" their lands for almost a nominal rent; whilst those who were not 
"so fortunate, although possessing lands equally productive, were 
" undersold in the markets and ultimately ruined. Their lands were 
"taken into the general cultivation of the village by the Cumam, 
" but usually entered as waste in the accounts given to the Circar; 
" and so long as the spoils derived from this conduct were equally 
“ distributed, the act was not noticed. On this assumption it will 
" appear that the general increase, equalling 67*V P er cent., does not 
" press hard on the ryots.” 

Having shown the existing sources of the revenue, Mr. Hurdis pro¬ 
ceeds to discuss the possibilities of its future enlargement. The total 
extent of cultivated lands throughout the district was only thirty-four 
and odd per cent, on the whole cultivable area. And it might be 
hoped therefore that cultivation would in the course of time be consider¬ 
ably extended. There were however great obstacles in the way of 
such extension. In the first place there was a scarcity of ryots. In 
the next place a large amount of capital was required, wherewith to 
bring under cultivation the rough and jungly virgin soil of which the 
waste tracts for the most part consisted: and this capital was not 
forthcoming. Then the waste tracts were unequally distributed over 
the district. They were over-abundant in one part, and altogether 
wanting in another. And in forming the several Zamind&ris it was 
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found to be impossible to detach waste lands from such as appeared 
to be superabundantly supplied therewith, and add them on to the 
areas of such as appeared to be insufficiently supplied; because 
almost all the waste tracts lay quite closely together, and were at 
the same time altogether cut off by the intervention of extensive 
blocks of hills and impenetrable jungles from the nearest of those 
Zamind&ris which required additions to be made to them. And some 
of these Zamind&ris, for instance Attur and Minnal-kottei, were so 
highly and completely cultivated throughout that no increase of 
cultivation could be looked for in them, unless by chance the pro¬ 
prietors of the adjoining ancient paleiyams, which it so happened 
contained an abundance of waste lands, should come to think it 
worth their while to purchase those estates with the view of annexing 
unused and useless tracts to their areas, in order that those tracts 
might gradually be brought under cultivation. In such case they 
might perhaps be rendered more productive. But it was not 
likely that this would be done. Attur was very highly, though 
not too highly assessed: and there was nothing to compensate an 
intending purchaser for the risk of bad crops and other failures, 
which its possession would of course entail. And it was so with 
Minnal-kdttei also. 

In these circumstances the only immediate extension of cultivation 
which could reasonably be looked for, was that which could be 
brought about by Government continuing to export grain from the 
valley at its own risk and expense, and to grant advances for culti¬ 
vation ; and by it undertaking to^ receive for the future payment of 
a certain portion of its tribute in kind. Some improvement would 
doubtless result from the adoption of this policy: hut otherwise the 
revenues derivable from the land itself would remain very nearly 
what they were. 

The incorporation of the In&ms proposed to he assumed with the 
estates of the proprietors might at first sight appear likely to improve 
their several incomes. But in reality it would prove a source of 
weakness rather than of strength. For whilst it would be necessary 
to increase the Peshkash claimable from each proprietor by the exact 
amount of the annual income of the Inam lands made over to him ; 
the waste portions of those lands were so inconsiderable in extent 
that he could not expect to raise therefrom an income sufficient to 
ebv&r the risk of failures and bad seasons which would necessarily 
be incurred by him in respect of the area already under cultivation. 
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Possibly too the waste portions of the Inara lands might prove less 
profitable to him when cultivated than would equal areas of the 
waste portions of his estate. In fact, whilst the proprietor's pecu¬ 
niary responsibility and risk would be enhanced, his means of 
meeting them would remain precisely the same. 

The proposed incorporation of the sundry In&m lands would not 
materially affect the proprietor's interests: their amount was too 
trifling. 

The incorporation of the Dindigul k&vali lands with certain 
Zamindaris might at first produce a slight decrease in the Zaraindars' 
revenues. The then cultivators belonged to the p&leiyams to which 
the rents of the k&vali lands were attached, and they would 
naturally return to their respective villages when the lands were 
transferred to the new proprietors. But their places would without 
delay or difficulty be filled up by the ryots of the villages in which 
the kavali lands were situated : and the inconvenience would be but 
temporary. 

From the extension of Ponikadu cultivation, and from the increase 
of the Zamind&rs’ other Swam&d&ya, but little if anything could be 
expected. In the Circar Swarn&d&ya however a great increase 
might be produced by careful and skilful management. But Mr. 
Hurdis deprecated hasty and unwise interference with long estab¬ 
lished rates and usages; and hoped that old principles would be 
acted upon with greater energy rather than that new and untried 
measures should be adopted. And he was of opinion that the 
improvement of the revenues of his district depended almost 
entirely upon the gradual extension of agriculture, and must always 
be co-extensive with the prosperity of its inhabitants. He thus 
writes *.— 

“ In every act of management I have invariably adhered to the 
u customs of the natives in cultivation, and made the extension of 
" agriculture the first object. The very great increase of revenue 
“ shows also the increase of agriculture, and I am so well convinced 
u of the resources of this province from my own .inspection, that I 
u cannot doubt, but that under a vigilant superintendence, and firm 
u yet almost imperceptible guidance of the labors of the inhabitants, 
“ (if peace continue), the revenues from the increase of population, 
<c and the habits of industry which may be then expected to be con- 
“ firmed in the ryots, will in the course of ten years be nearly 
“ doubled.” 
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But the extension of agriculture was limited in Dindigul, as else¬ 
where, by natural causes. And therefore its good effects should be 
supplemented by systematic encouragement of trade and commerce. 
Money should be caused to circulate with greater freedom through 
the district.* And possibly the establishment of a commercial 
resident at Dindigul might be productive of great results, both to 
Government and to its subjects. The distance from Dindigul to the 
sea was less than that from Salem to Cuddalore, and many thousands 
of looms might easily be set working within its limits. And above all 
the cultivation of spice which had fallen into decay in this province, 
might he revived, to the great benefit of the Honorable Company 
who required spice for exportation and of the cultivator who would 
thereby gain a considerable accession of wealth. 

Having thus recapitulated all the sources of revenue actually 
available and discussed the chances of their multiplication in future 
years, Mr. Hurdis proceeds to make some suggestions with respect to 
the disposal of the p&leiyams which were then under sequestration, 
and the former owners of which were enjoying pensions from Govern¬ 
ment. The restoration of their p&leiyams to their former owners in 
the new form of Zamind&ris seemed to promise some advantages : 
inasmuch as no greater margin of profit needed to be left to these 
men than to such speculators as might buy # the estates if put up to 
auction; whilst the pensions would be discontinued. But on the other 
hand, there was but little hope that these dispossessed Poligars would 
ever give up their dissipated and turbulent habits of life and turn 
into energetic and peaceable farmers. They were not likely to become 
men of business, being naturally men of pleasure :—“ Against their 
“ becoming good ryots are their general habits, viz. indolence, pursuit 
“ of pleasure, and strong attachments to such vices, as gaming and 
“ women, as prevent their informing themselves on anything relat- 
“ ing to the management of theiC 4 estates. Their predatory habits, 
“ which would scarcely be restrained by any act, and their general 
“ideas of independence (always asserted when the Circar is too 
“weak from what cause soever), arising to oppose them. These 
“ habits are all affected by opportunity, and the most desperate acts 
“have been com m itted as that opportunity has occurred, either 
“ against the State or against their own people, to gratify themselves 
“ without the least posable consideration of consequences.” And 
sn if Government educated their children, Mr. Hurdis thought 
>f the parents would undo much good and prove a 
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source of much danger. He therefore recommended the retention, of 
their estates by Government; the pensions of the Poligars being if 
necessary increased. 

Of the sequestered p&leiyams three had been declared forfeited to 
Government; and three had escheated for want of legal heirs. All these 
six were to be put up for sale as a matter of course ; and Mr. Hindis 
therefore makes no remarks on them. And in like manner he says 
nothing about the paleiyams which were still in possession of 
their owners. He goes on to compare the collections of former years 
with those which had lately been made by himself, and with those 
which he expected would be made in permanence. 

The gross demand under all heads during the period beginning 
with Fasli 1200 and ending with Fasli 1205 had averaged Star 
Pagodas 59,180 and 14 fs., 84 c., per annum. But so large an 
amount had never been collected in years prior to the date of the 
conquest of the province by the British Government, and had not 
always been collected in subsequent years. It was impossible to 
calculate the average amount of the collections actually made in 
times prior to the year 1790, because no regular adjustment of accounts 
between'the ryots and the then Circar bad ever been made : but the 
amount actually collected year by year by Government had fallen 
short of the average demand by about 35 Star Pagodas 14 fs., per 
cent., and averaged to Star Pagodas 43,543 and 39 fs. 24 c. 

During the next six years the collections were fully made, and 
averaged Star Pagodas 86,543 and 27 fs. 27 c. per annum, or more 
than.ninety-eight per cent, more than those made in the preced¬ 
ing six years. The average of the first twelve years’ collec¬ 
tions was accordingly Star Pagodas 72,861 and 43 fs., 41 c., or allow¬ 
ing for the balances not actually collected during the first six years. 
Star Pagodas 65,342 and 33 fs, 25 c. 

% * 

The collections for Fasli 1212, which were made shortly before 
the repbrt was written, exceeded this average by no less than 87 Star 
Pagodas, Ilf fs. per cent. And those for Fasli 1213 would if realized— 
and Mr. Hurdis saw no reason to doubt their full realization—exceed 
the same average by 99 Star Pagodas 14 J fs. per cent.: whilst 
those for Fasly 1214, by which time all the cowles would have 
fallen in and the ultimate survey assessment would have come into 
full force/would produce 101 Star Pagodas 14f fs. per cent 
more than the average collections of the twelve years above noted. 

7 
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The collections for Fasli 1214, exclusive of In&ms and the Swar 
n&d&ya would amount in all to Star Pagodas 1,31,315 and 14 fs. 
12 c., or 44 per cent, more than the average amount of the annua 
collections which had up to that time been made by the Britisl 
Government. 

The total Jama which Mr. Hurdis proposed to collect from the 
forty Zamindaris amounted in all to Star Pagodas 118,118 and 3( 
fs., 20 c., or rather better than ten per cent, less than the Zamin- 
d&rs would collect from their ryots, supposing always thai 
things remained in their then condition, and that no extension oj 
cultivation were to take place. But Mr. Hurdis did not propose tc 
demand from each individual precisely the same percentage of his 
estimated collections: he recommended that the rents of some oi 
them should be paid at amounts which fell short of their collections 
by more than ten per cenk, and that the rents of others should fab 
short of their collections ^ less than ten per cent. The difference 
in amount between each Zamind&rs collections and the rent payable 
by him to Government was calculated by subtracting from the (anti¬ 
cipated) gross amount of his collections, to be made according to the 
rates of the survey assessment of Fash 1214, the average amount of 
the collections made during the currency of the term of three years 
for which his Zamind&ri had been leased on the cowle or progressive 
rent system after the completion of its survey and previous to the time 
when the full rate of the survey assessment was to come into force. 
These cowle leases had been granted on more favourable terms to the 
ryots of some Zammd&ris than to those of others, according as their 
circumstances showed less ability to commence paying rapidly rising 
rents for their lands. And hence the great disparity in the proposed 
rents as respected the immediate percentage of profit proposed to be 
allowed to the Zamind&rs, which amounted in some instances to 
more than fourteen and in others to no more than five. 

Mr. Hurdis’ report does not in any way explain upon what prin¬ 
ciple he came to believe that this gross inequality was capable of 
being defended: he treats , it as a natural incident of assessment 
which needed not even a passing remark. 

With regard to the rates of assessment imposed upon the lands 
after survey, he observes that they were more favourable than those 
jmposed upon lands in t^ie adjoining district of Salem. And it may 
be perhaps presumed that he wished it to be inferred from this feet, 
the ryots could aflejl afford to pay tojbho 
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>f opinion however that any small profit which might accrue from 
he management of the sanctioned In&m lands should he let go to 
he Zamind&rs as a help to them in meeting their engagements. The 
profit could not be large: but the gradual cultivation of waste por- 
Aons might in time bring in some little additional income. 

Whether the Government agreed or declined to make this conces¬ 
sion, it was impossible to charge the Zamindars with the annual 
value of the In&m lands already under cultivation. They would have 
0.0 funds out of which to meet the extra charge, as the whole of the 
3 ollections made upon the lands would go into the pockets of the 
In&mdars; and the annual value of the lands amounted to the very 
Large sum of Star Pagodas 10,101, 15 fs. and 57 c., a very con¬ 
siderable percentage on the total annual value of the province. 

But although the Zamindars could not be charged for the In&ms 
they should nevertheless be entrusted with the management of them. 
They could manage them far better than could the Circar servant, 
and moreover:—“ His,” that is, the Zamind&r’s “ vigilence may reduce 
“ the expense, and that reduction may indemnify him on the present 
" assessment of the estates, until the extended cultivation makes it 
“ profitable; and under this impression I respectfully submit that 
"the estates be held, as tbe ultimate Jumma, viz., for 1214 declares 
" them, or as they progressively fall by cowle from 1212 to that 
“ period, and that the Sibbundy, &c., be given up as they are in indem- 
u nification to the purchaser.” 

The Zamind&rs could have no right to the enjoyment of that 
portion of the public revenue which was derived from the Shrdtriyam 
lands. These were lands held under a tenure which originally was 
somewhat similar to the tenure under which Ini,m lands were held: 
but its nature had in the course of time been gradually changed, 
until at the time of the survey lands of this description were treated 
precisely like other Ayan lands. The report speaks of them thus:— 
"Tb&se very few in number in this province were originally given 
" free of rent to the shrotryal, or most learned Bramins, for their 
"maintenance: but the term shrotryum, formerly applied to villages 
"so held, it now generally used to express villages given in favorable 
" rent, that the superior caste may collect the full rent, but pay only 
“ proportion thereof to the Circar, keeping the remainder for itself.” 

"The first innovation on these right is said to have been made 
"under Burkee Yencut Row, who imposed a small tribute, and from 
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“ whose time tribute is said gradually to have increased, until the 
“ survey attached the present rents to the villages. 

“.These rents are on the Shotriemdar a tribute equal to fths of the 
“settlement, the remaining |th is his own property, and the ryots of 
“ these villages under the Shotriemdar are settled with in every res- 
“pect as the ryots of the Circar villages. 

“ The Sibbundy attached to these villages, as they are not included 
“in any Zemindary, are according to the custom that has obtained, 

“ and Davaydayum and Brammadayum, &c. Inams have been left as 
“ custom had authorized.” 

And Mr. Hurdis did not consider it to be advisable to give up to 
the Zamindars certain hill villages, which had never really formed ' 
part of any Poligar’s possessions; had never been regularly taxed 
before the British Government brought them under subjection; and 
which had from time to time been strong places of refuge for rebel¬ 
lious chiefs and all kinds of miscreants. Prom motives of policy 
they ought to be kept under Circar management. They had already 
begun to yield an increasing revenue, and in proper hands might be 
made’far more productive. A cardamum monopoly had sprung up 
in them for the benefit of Government, and ginger and dammer were 
both abundantly produced within their limits. 

In conclusion Mr. Hurdis’ report shows that “ the'taluq of Muttum, 
“which for want of legal heirs has escheated to the Circar, does not 
“ belong to Dindigul proper. It was severely harassed by the rebels 
“in 1801; and independent of the necessity of suffering it to recover, 

“ its settlement to be regular, must be made as in' the Manapara 
“ Polliam, which on finishing the survey will easily give a very con- 
“ siderable advance of revenue.” 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Mr. Collector Parish is appointed to Dindiguh—His report 
abstracted.—Its unsat isfactor y nature.—The Board's 
order-—The report to Government.—The decline of the 
revenues of the district. — Mr. Hodgson is sent to inspect 
and report.—His elaborate report abstracted. — Observa¬ 
tion on mdniam lands.—The despatch to England abstract¬ 
ed.—The final order from England about the perpetual 
settlement . 

In the last Chapter an attempt was made to give an intelligible 
abstract of Mr. Hurdis* great report. It is impossible to state 
positively that his meaning lias been perfectly reproduced from 
beginning to end; but all that could be done by careful study and 
repeated perusals of both the report itself and the very voluminous 
figured statements which accompany it, has been done, and it is to 
be hoped that the abstract is in the main correct. We shall see pre¬ 
sently the view which the Board of Revenue took of Mr. Hurdis’ 
settlement, and also what was subsequently done upon it by the 
local Government and by the home authorities. 

In December 180S Mr. Hurdis left his district in the charge of 
Mr. Parish, having been promoted to a post of higher emolument. 
And on the 8th June 1804, Mr. Parish sent in Ms first administratioii 
report. 

It appears from this document that when he took charge of the 
district, the cowles granted by the late Collector had only one year 
more to run in the Pergimnahs of Palani and Periakulam, and in 
respect of the divisions of VMasandur and N attain Government had 
been released from their engagements at the close of the preceding 
year. Considering Mr. Hurdis* arrangements with the ryots of the 
two former divisions to be eminently well calculated to suit the then 
circumstances of the district, he had taken it upon himself to confirm 
them without waiting for special sanction from the Board. In the 
two latter divisions he had made a new settlement, which was based 
upon the same principles as that of his predecessor but produced a 

8 
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Jam& higher by the sum of Ohs. 3,424-4-30; and this in spite of the 
partial failure of the periodical rains. 

In settling with the ryots of Palani and Periakulam he had follow¬ 
ed Mr. Hurdis plan of stipulating for a part of the rent in kind, 
f or: —« Where the produce of the land chiefly consists in paddy, it 
ffe becomes a matter of indispensable regard for the prosperity of 
“ the ryots, to assist them in the disposal of their grain; with a view 
“ of securing them against undue exactions from speculating mer- 
<f chants, who by advancing money to answer the regular demands 
“ of the Cxrcar receive grain in return, much below its estimated value. 

It is also to be remembered, that by this arrangement the market 
“ is at the disposal of Government, no combination can be formed 
“ to undervalue the grain, and a gain rather than a loss will arise in 
<c the sale of it; for my Jummabundy I have estimated its average 

price no higher than S. P. 15, Fs. 34, C. 19 per Madras Garce.” And 
he had insured the ryots against the risk of undue exactions by 
giving each of them a patta under his own signature, specifying 

1st.—The amount of rent payable by him; 

2ndly.—The proportions of money and grain respectively which 
he had to pay; 

Brdly.—The price at which the grain was received in payment 
of rent. 

Next we are informed that “ the Peskush of the DincLigul Poligars 
“ amounting to S. P. 37,237, Fs. 31, C. 56 having been adjusted by 
“ the late Collector Mr. Hurdis, upon actual survey in Fusly 1212, 
" has been collected accordingly, agreeable to the accompanying 
e< Demand Collection and Balance Account.” And there was a total 
increase of nearly per cent, on the gross revenues of Dindigul as 
compared with those of the preceding Fasly. 

In closing his report Mr. Parish points out that his staff of clerks 
was wholly inadequate and must necessarily he increased, at all 
events until the final settlement of the Dindigul assessment had been 
accomplished. He says :— 

rt To your Board who are acquainted with the duties of a Collector 
“ it appears unnecessary to remark, that five Goomastahs (the number 
" afc present allowed) are incompetent to superintend and arrange the 
" voluminous accounts which require to he adjusted, during the 
H settlement of a village rent; and that any endeavour to accomplish 
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sc this object through their means, would have been followed by 
“ incalculable delay and injury to the revenue. 

“ To the execution of the duties required from my Goomastahs in 
“ the present year, I have to add the detailed arrangement of the 
“ Manapara Survey accounts, and the complicated forms attending 
“ the new custom regulations. 

“The augmentation in the present settlement of Madura and 
“ Dindigul, the increased revenue derived to the Government since 
“ the introduction of the new custom regulations, and the successful 
“ result of the Manapara Survey, are circumstances which form the 
“ best comment, that none of the important interests confided to my 
“superintendence have been neglected. In this confidence I beg 
“ leave to submit to you the accompanying statement of extra 
“ Goomastahs employed in my Cutcherry to the 30th April, amount- 
“ ing to 79 Star Pagodas per month, and to solicit, that the sanction 
“ of your Board may be conveyed to me for an increase of the 
“Establishment from that date, of 50 Pagodas monthly, until the 
“ revenues of Dindigul have been permanently arranged. You may 
“ rest satisfied tbat I should not have recommended any augmenta- 
“ tion, which could with prudence be avoided, and that an economical 
“ appropriation of the public money has been with me as anxious a 
“ care, as the strict realization of it.” 

The Jamdbandi statement appended to the report shows that the 
Peshkash due by the Dindigul Poligars for Fasli 1213 was 



S. P. 

Fa. 

C. 


.. 37,237 

31 

56 

The land revenue rented. 

.1,50,673 

17 

65 

The Toddy and Arrack rents. 

603 

19 

7 

Total.. 

..188,514 

0 

0 


Tbe JK^ bandi statement shows that no instalments were payable 
during the months of July, August, September, October and Novem¬ 
ber, under any head of revenue. The first instalment of the Fasli 
fell due in December; and from that month to June inclusive instal¬ 
ments were payable monthly. The first and second instalments of 
Peshkash were equal in amount, each being S. P. 5,455 odd. The 
two next were each 7,273 odd. The next was the same as the first 
two. Those of May and June were respectively, R P. 3,636 tdd, 
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and 2,687 odd Tlie largest instalments were therefore payable in 
February and March. But the variations in the monthly amounts 
payable by the ryots did not at all correspond with the variations in 
the payments of the Poligars. The ryots had to pay 17,000 and odd 
Star Pagodas in December, 23,000 and odd in January, and only 15,000 
and odd in February in which month the Poligars paid their largest 
instalment. But in March these lasts jumped to 39,000 and odd. In 
April they fell back to 17,000 and odd. In May they were 18,000, and 
in June 19,000. No reason is given for this anomaly; and it is 
difficult to understand why the Poligars had not to pay most money 
in those months in which presumably it was most easy for them 
to collect large sums from their ryots. The value of the paddy 
receivable in lieu of money was only S. P. 8,900 and odd ; and in the 
absence of specific explanations it would he somewhat hazardous to 
endorse the opinion expressed by Mr, Parish, with regard to the 
advisability of taking grain in lieu of money from the ryots. 

The Sayer or land customs amounted to the respectable sum of 
g. R 12,272, fs. 30, c. 41. 

Such in substance is Mr. Parish's report: and looking to the very 
incomplete state in which his predecessor’s settlement had been left, 
one cannot but feel surprise at Mr. Parish sending up to the Board of 
Revenue so bald and unsatisfactory a statement of the proceedings 
in 1803-4. 

On the 9th November 1804 the Board of Revenue ordered the Col¬ 
lector of Dindigul to dispose of the estates which had been formed 
out of the KhUrS or Government lands and foi felted p&leiyams of 
Dindigul; and also to furnish them with such information as would 
enable them to settle the fourteen p&leiyams which remained in the 
possession of their owners. The order proceeds to state:— 

“ The Board desire, that the six assumed Pollams, which His Lord- 
w ship in Council has authorized to be restored may be transferred to 
** the authority of the several Zemindars, as soon as they shall have 
w signed the required Kabuliats, blank copies of which are enclosed. 

* And until the Sunnuds under the signature of the Governor in 
M Council are transmitted, you will grant each Zemindar one under 
“ your signature. You will give the Zemindars credit in account for 
“ collections up to the period of transfer, debit them for all charges 
“ and pay to them whatever balance may appear in their favor, 
“ You will also write off* the balance outstanding against the Zemin- 

* dars of Madur and Shocomputty agreeably to the resolution of His 



“ Lordship in Council and furnish these Zemindars with a discharge 
<c from these balances. It is to be understood, and must be made a 
“ special condition of sale, that the purchasers of estates be consi- 
dered as proprietors from the commencement of the current Fusly, 
(< and accordingly be held responsible for the revenue, and for the 
te recovery of the advances for cultivation, which may have been 
M made by you. The Board being desirous of completing the Intro- 
“ duction of a permanent assessment of the land-tax of the Pollams 
“ of the southern districts, direct me to desire that you will proceed 
" to consolidate the information obtained respecting the Manapara 
“ and Madura Pollams and the remaining fourteen Pollams of Dindi- 
u gul on which Mr. Hurdis has not reported, and submit for their 
“ consideration the Jumma which you would propose being fixed on 
w each with the necessary statements of the information collected 
“ by you.” 

Together with this order the Collector received a copy of a report 
furnished by the Board to the Governor in Council, in which they 
gave their opinion founded on Mr. Hurdis 1 report as to what ought 
to be done in settling Dindigul. 

The Board gave in this a short abstract of Mr. Hurdis* report, and 
cleared up certain doubts felt by that gentleman. With regard to 
the m&niams they observed:— 

« With respect to that portion of the resumed Enams which was 
“ appropriated to the support of the village Sibbundy, the Collector 
« has remarked, that he was induced to propose their resumption 
** merely in compliance with the orders of the Board referred to above; 
* for that, in his opinion, they ought to he continued as at present. He 
“ observing that, as the Sibbundy in question must be supported by the 
“ Zemindars, the addition of the allowances at present enjoyed by 
u them, would absorb the whole of the immediate profits allowed to 
“ the proprietors, whose profits would arise only from the increase of 
u cultivation, and would check the sale of the estates. 

“ The orders of the Board of [Revenue referred to by Mr. Hurdis 
“ do not direct, that the service lands should be resumed, but that 
u they should be annexed to the Sircar lands, and in like manner 
u with those of the latter description be at the disposal of the proprie- 
“ tor for the payment of the village Sibbundy; by this interpretation 
of the 15th para, of the general instructions we have been guided 
" in the reports, which have been submitted to your Lordship’s con- 
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" sideration, it being the lands of Cauzies and Government Revenue 
“ Officers, Curnums excepted, 'which are to be added to the Jumma, 
f< and those persons to be provided for by Government. The exemp- 
" tion of the Curnums' lands which form part of the village service 
u land confirms the foregoing interpretation as being correct, we have 
“ not therefore included the value of the resumed Enams in the 
“ amount to be paid by the proprietors of the estates. The whole 
extent of Enam land cultivated is but 4 per cent, on the total Sircar 
“ lands or Star Pagodas 6 x 3 -g- per cent, on their value/' 

The Board approved generally of Mr. Hurdis* suggestions with 
regard to the appropriation of the Swamadaya : a portion of it they 
thought should be included in the assessment of the estates, and a 
portion should be abolished. 


They then proceeded to discuss the principle upon which the Col¬ 
lector had calculated the rents, proposed by him to be demanded 
from the purchasers of the forty estates. He had suggested that in 
each case the difference between the average collections of the three 
years during which the estate had been settled upon cowles and the 
collections of Easly 1214,** when the ultimate survey rates came into 
operation throughout all the estates, should be let go to the pro¬ 
prietor as a fund out of which to pay all charges and make his 
profit. This calculation would give the Zamindars on an average 
rather better than ten per cent on the value of their estates. But 
whereas the proprietor of one estate would obtain more than 14 per 
cent, that of another would not get so much as 6 per cent And the 
question to be considered was, would the allowances made upon this 
principle suffice ? The Board thought not; and proposed that they 
should be more or less augmented in the case of each Zamind&ri, in 
proportion as it contained little or much waste land :— 


ff In estates where the quantity of uncultivated falls considerably 
u below 100 per cent, on the cultivated land, we have allowed 18 per 
“ cent, deduction from the ultimate survey assessment of Eusly 1214 
* as the immediate profit of the proprietors, decreasing their percent- 
“ age in proportion to the cultivable waste, to the extent above stated, 
u so that the lowest immediate profit from the estates will be 15 per 


cent, and the average of the whole district 16 If per cent., or Star 

•- r • I : ' 

pagodas 1,09,189 : but although the permanent Jumma here propos- 


___ ___ v the ultimate value of the district, as fixed by the sqr- 

/yey, yet it is cqnS^eiibly above the average either of the years 



“ following the cession, the six first of the management of the pre- 
“ sent Collector, or the general average for the time the district has 
“ been in our possession/' 

Next as to the disposal of the sequestered estates. Of the twenty- 
six paleiyams “ formerly comprized within the province fourteen 
" remain in the possession of the Poligars, and as no permanent assess- 
<£ ment has been proposed for them by Mr. Hurdis, it is our intention 
“ at an early period to require his successor Mr. Parish, to report on 
“ the subject. Three have been declared forfeited to the Sircar on 
“ account of the rebellion of the Poligars, viz., Pylney, Yerryodoo 
“ and Yerupatchi; three have escheated to the Shear by want of 
“ heirs, Rettiambady, Madoor and Deodanapatty; and six Yerracotta, 

* Sundioor, Pulliapa Naignoor, Nellacotta, Madoor, and Shocumputty 
“ having been assumed for arrears of revenue, remain under the 
“ management of the Collector. The twelve last are included in the 

* extent of land already stated and constitute part of the forty 
“ Zemindaries on which we have already reported. 

" The balances due from Yerracotta, Sundioor, Pulliapa Naignoor, 

and Nellacotta have been all discharged since they have been under 
“ sequestration. But there still remains a demand against Madoor 
“ and Shocumputty, the amount of which at the time of assumption 
ff in 1796, and the balance still due in July last were as follows ;— 

Amount 

Original demand. unliquidated. 

“ On Madoor. 5,983 30 63 419 20 0 

“ On Shocumputty. 3,670 7 23 2,287 15 43 

" a balance still remaining due, notwithstanding the Pollams have 
“ been under the management of the Sircar for nearly eight years, 
“ during which period the fixed Pesheush was debited as the current 
“ revenue, and the surplus credited to former years. It seems reason- 

* able to conclude, that these Pallams must have been too highly 

The Collector had no fault to find with any of the proprietors of 
these last six estates with the exception of him of Nila-kottei, and 
the balances due by them had all been received with the exception 
of the proprietors of Madur and Shokkampatti. The Board were of 
opinion therefore that Ideiyar-k6ttei, Sandeiyur and Palliyappa-N ay- 
akkan-ur should at once be restored to their owners. These owners 
had a right to them, having paid what they owed; and Government 





would gain by the discontinuance of the pensions which they were 
enjoying. The Poligar of Nila-kottei had not the same claims on the 
consideration of Government, and might be treated differently. As 
the Collector had suggested, only one of his estates, namely Minnal- 
k&ttei, should be restored to him. 

In the event however of His Excellency restoring these p&leiyams 
to the Poligars, it would be proper to allow them the usual rate of 
Poligars’ profit, namely one-third of the total value; and not merely the 
profit awarded to ordinary Zamind&rs created under the new Regula¬ 
tions. This would entail an apparent loss to Government of Star 
Pagodas 2,497 fs. 22 c. 14 But the actual loss would not be so much ; 
for if Mr. Hurdis’ suggestions were adopted and the p&leiyams taken 
from the Poligars for ever, it would become necessary to increase 
their pensions. 

The Board quite agreed with Mr. Hurdis in thinking that the hill 
villages must he kept under Circar management. They were places 
of refuge for banditti, and must be kept in order. The same arrange¬ 
ment had been made in Salem, and ♦ its hill villages were settled 
through the headmen of each. 

The report concludes with a compliment to Mr. Hurdis, and an 
expression of satisfaction at the able manner in which he had always 
performed his revenue duties. 

In 1805 and the three following years the state of Dindigul grew 
alarmingly bad! All the capitalists became bankrupt: and all the 
owners of estates fell into arrears. And at last it became necessary to 
depute Mr. Hodgson, a member of the Board of Revenue, to visit 
and inspect the province and if possible ascertain the causes which 
had led to its rapid decline. Mr. Hodgson arrived in the summer of 
1808, and after making a tour through the district and collecting all 
the information then available, wrote a very elaborate and exhaustive 
report, of which the following is an abstract fortified by numerous 
quotations. 

After glancing at the political history of Dindigul, the report gives 
the following sketch of its village system:— 

. w The whole lands of a province in India whether cultivated, 
«arable, waste, jungle or hills, have been from time immemorial 

apportioned to a particular village, so that all lands are within the 
^known boundary of some village. The total area of all the villages 
* forms the whole landed surface of that particular 
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“ province. The villages of Dindigul' are distinguished by the 
“ terms “ Cirear village” and <f Poliput,” the former denoting that no 
<f other intermediate agency existed for the receipt of the Cirear’s 
" share of the produce or revenue, than the immediate officers of the 
“ Cirear; the latter denoting an alienation of the revenues of entire 
“ villages, and the transfer of their revenue jurisdiction to individuals, 

“ styled Poligars, either for feudatory or kavel services, on a tribute 
“ called “ peshcash,” this tribute being less than the Cirear share of 
<c the produce in proportion to the service to be rendered by the 
“ feudatory Poligars or the Kavelgar. Independent of the Pollams 
“ the Poligars frequently held kavely maniams in the Cirear villages. 

“ These Poligars had at the time of the transfer of the villages no 
“ property or occupancy in the land, and seldom assumed any; the 
“ worst cultivated villages and the most jungly or frontier situations 
“ were frequently assigned to Poligars for kavely service. They 
“ sometimes had a Kummatum of their own either to increase their 
“ resources, or for the purpose of rearing a superior kind of grain for 
“ domestic use. They sometimes had the power to compel the 
“ i nh abitants of the Cirear villages to cultivate their maniams in 
“ preference to the Cirear lands. This happened when the Govern- 
“ ment was weak, and the Poligar’s power strong. The Peons, whom 
“ they were under their tenure obliged to maintain, either for 
“ purposes' of external war or internal police, had land assigned to 
“ them for a proportion of their pay; an assignment of land, when 
“ the desolate state of most of the Poliams is considered, the Poligar 
“ could easily make without ejecting any of the original cultivators. 
“ If ejectment by force was ever practiced, it was always considered 
“ an act of injustice. It follows, then, that the transfer of villages 
“ to form a Poliam was no more than the assignment of a certain 
“ portion of the Government revenue of those villages to an indivi- 
“ dual for particular purposes, in preference to giving monthly pay. 
“ The practice of assigning the revenue of land for the payment of 
“ service was universal in India. It was practiced as well for the 
“maintenance of fighting men; for the endowment of religious 
“ establishments; in provision of the expense of the kitchen; as for the 
“ payment of the betel-bag carrier; as well in reward of Civil and 
“ Military services, as for the support of concubines. In the villages 
“ of Dindigul the same internal policy is found as in other provinces, 
“ a certain portion of the inhabitants holding the title of Natamgar, 
“ Gours, or Mahajanums are in the enjoyment of a portion of the 

9 
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ff land rent-free, and are the hereditary occupiers of the remainder, cer- 
" tain principal officers such as the Curnum (or register accountant 
“ of the revenue affairs of the village) ironsmith, carpenter, barber, 
<r washerman, village watcher, pot-maker, dancing girls, neergunty, 
<c or distributor of water, &e. Sometimes all and more than those 
“ enumerated are found in each village, sometimes only a portion of 
f< them. They have the Circar produce of a portion of the land 
“ assigned them for their livelihood, but no claim to cultivate the 
" land. From the occupation in life of many of the incumbents it 
" may be imagined they seldom had the wish. A portion of the 
“ produce is given to them, in addition, both from the grain in ear, 
u and from the heaps when thrashed. It is after these deductions, 
“ variously denominated, but existing in each province, that the 
“ produce of paddy land is divided with the Circar, or the cultivator 
“ is allowed to remove harvest from dry grain lands.” 

These deductions from the gathered crop were termed generally 
swatantrams. In old times and under native governments they had 
amounted to 6J per cent, on the gross produce, so that 93§ per cent, 
was left for division between the Circar and the ryot. In later 
times (1794) they had amounted to 40 per cent., and in such times 
whilst only SO per cent, went to Government the ryot obtained in all 
70 per cent. This excess had been corrected, and swatantrams were 
allowed for at the beginning of the century at the rate of about 
twelve per cent. 

Mr. Hodgson remarks with regard to the percentage of 40, “ I am 
inclined to think this must have been an error, or if not it was 
evidently a grant ” It seems probable however with all due deference 
to Mr. Hodgson that the error existed solely in his own imagination; 
and arose from his being misinformed as to the difference between 
the true meaning of the word swatantram, and the meaning in which 
in the course of time it came to be understood. The true meaning 
would seem to be privilege or fee: and swatantrams were doubt¬ 
lessly allowed originally by the village community as a means of 
support to those persons whose customary services added to its 
comfort, safety and pleasure. In early times, when money payments 
were rarely made and paddy was the usual vehicle of remuneration, 
the allowance was naturally made at the time of harvest: and as it 
in all probability amounted to but a small percentage on the gross 
produce, the Collectors on behalf of the Circar were no doubt easily 
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Induced to permit it to be made previous to the division of the crop. 
The making of the allowance before dividing the crop once having 
become customary, the allowance would have a tendency to increase in 
amount under successive changes of Government, and during the troub¬ 
lous times of the last century may well have swollen to most undue 
proportions. In the same way, any allowance made before division 
for the expenses incurred in raising the crop would be suffered by 
venal Collectors of the land-tax to become larger and larger: and at 
last this allowance and the swatantrams together reached the alarm¬ 
ing proportion of 40 per cent, on the gross produce. And as the two 
allowances were made at the same time, they came In the course of 
time to be called by one and the same name, namely that of swatan¬ 
trams. When however the province came under British rule, it 
became impossible that this gross abuse could be maintained: and 
the allowance for charges of cultivation was gradually reduced to 
reasonable dimensions, whilst that for village servants and others 
was almost wholly abolished. And thus when Mx. Hodgson reported 
on Dindigul, the allowances made before division had been pared 
down until they amounted to only 12| per cent. 

My reasons for thinking that this was the case are the following. 
Mr. Hodgson tells us that in former times the crop was divided after 
allowing 6 J per cent, for swatantrams; and leaves it to be inferred 
that no allowance, or rather I should say no allowance before divi¬ 
sion, was made for charges of cultivation. But Mr. Hurdis as we 
have seen allowed for these charges before dividing the crop, and 
speaks of the allowance for pothu selavu as a matter of course; and it 
would seem to be unreasonable to suppose that in previous times either 
no deduction was made on this account before division, or a deduction 
was made of so trifling an amount as to be covered together with the 
swatantrams proper by the 6J per cent. In the next place the 
amount of deduction mentioned by Mr. Hodgson as being made on 
account of swatantrams is almost the identical amount which Mr. 
Hurdis allowed for swatantrams in the case of ordinary Nanjey 
lands—see ante page 37—and which apparently he allowed principal¬ 
ly on account of the necessary expenses of cultivation. He allowed 
12| per cent: and there seems to be good ground for supposing 
that the necessary charges of cultivation were mainly provided for 
in this allowance, both because they were allowed for before divi¬ 
sion in the cases of Nanjey of the first class and P&nmal& Nanjey, and 
because (as we shall see hereafter) Mr, Hurdis about the same time 
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allowed 12 J per cent, under the head of swatantrams in assessing 
the Nanjey lands of the Madura country, and has stated expressly 
that this allowance was made on account of rassums or fees as well 
as on account of swatantrams. From this it would seem to be clear 
that when speaking of Nanjey, Mr. Hurdis used the term swatan¬ 
trams in the sense of sundry allowances of which that for pothu 
selavu was the principal. Then again the Board of Revenue in dispos¬ 
ing of the In&m lands of the district resumed the greater part of them, 
and whilst leaving In&m lands in the enjoyment of the principal and 
most responsible of the village officials, made no provision in the 
shape of landed endowments for the maintenance of dancing girls, 
pjoets, and other unnecessary servants of the village: and it may 
probably be inferred from these circumstances that no very consi¬ 
derable portion of the 12| per cent, was set aside for swatantrams in the 
original and restricted sense of the word, and that they were there¬ 
fore with a few unimportant exceptions finally discontinued before 
Mr. Hodgson came to Dindigul For these reasons I think that Mr. 
Hodgson must have misunderstood the meaning of the term swatan¬ 
trams ; and that the allowance of 12J made at the survey under 
that head, was made almost wholly on account of the necessary 
charges of cultivation. 

Mr. Hodgson then goes on to speak of the custom of dividing the 
paddy crop between the Circar and the ryot as follows :—“ In Din- 
“ digul the produce of paddy was always before our acquisition of 
“ the province divided (after deducting the allowances in kind above 
“ referred to) between the cultivator and the Circar in equal portions 
“ and received by the Circar in kind. I have found the practice of 
“ dividing the produce of paddy land to have been general in all the 
“ districts I have visited prior to the introduction of the system of 
" ryotwar rent or a fixed field rent in money. This practice con- 
“ tinned in Dindigul till the establishment of the survey and intro- 
“ duction of field rents in Fusly 1210 or A. D. 1800. The Circar of 
“ Hyder and Tippoo generally took the whole Circar share from the 
paddy land in kind, and seldom made it over for a money payment 
<f to the villagers. Under the Company's Government, since the 
“conquest in 1792 to the establishment of field rents in 1799-1800, 
“the villagers were generally contracted with to take the Circar 
* share or a portion thereof for money, and the rest was received 
“ into store. At one time the district was rented by divisions com- 
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“ posed of several villages to one man. When this mode of realizing 
“ the Gircar share was adopted, the villagers were at liberty to take 
“ their share in kind, or to contract with the renter to take the whole 
“ produce paying him a value agreed on for the Circar share. This 
f< system is favourable to the cultivator when redress from exaction 
£< is obtainable, because it leaves him without risk or responsibility.” 

With regard to the mode of collecting rents on dry-grain lands 
the report goes on to speak as follows:—“ The share of the Circar of 
“ the produce of dry grain land in Dindigul was before our acquisi- 
“ tion of the province received always in money, at so much for a 
“ given quantity of land of a given quality. The rates of assessment, 

“ the quality of the land, and the extent of the land measure, differed 
“ in each village, or, if not in all, in a very large proportion of them. 

<£ The nominal extent of the land was generally exceeded by the 
“ actual extent, and although the denomination of rod used to mea- 
“ sure the land might be the same in each village, the number of the 
“ inches to the foot, or feet to the rod, and size of the foot, differed 
“ in many. It was by this intricacy, and by these indulgences, that 
“ the arbitrary imposts of despotic rulers were evaded or rendered 
“ less oppressive. An order might be issued to increase the assess- 
“ ment and the revenue Officer might obey to outward appearance ; 
c< but if he was sensible, the increase would not be collected or he 
“ was bribed to betray his trust and be allowed a favourable rate of 
“ measurement. This once granted become mamool, and would 
“ always be claimed as a right. It is not I imagine possible other- 
“wise to account for the increase,in Dindigul of the assessment on 
“ certain dry grain lands, called Ghitty, during Syed Saib’s manage- 
" ment, from 6£f cully fanams per cooly to 16^ cully fanams, being 
“at once more than one hundred per cent. The mode of col- 
“ lecting the revenue from dry grain land thus described continued 
“ till the introduction of the survey. And, where the villages were 
“ rented to the- villagers, it was productive of no inconvenience, they 
“ knew what each ought to pay, and settled the portion of rent 
“among themselves. Where the villages were consolidated and 
“ several given to a renter in farm, he might experience difficulty in 
“ ascertaining his rights, and in eoEeetxng his rents from this intricacy 
“ of assessment, but the Circar suffered none. The survey and 
<£ assessment established an uniform land measure, and an uniform 
“ rent, varying with the variations in the soil to the extent of a given 
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“ number of sorts. This was no great change on the dry grain land 
'* on former custom ; it was still collecting the tax in ready money, 
“ in lieu of taking a share of the produce of those lands. This change, 
“ provided the new rates of rent, and uniform land measure, bore the 
“ same proportion to each other, that the old rates of rent bore to the 
“ old land measure, might not be unjust, or might even leave a larger 
“ share to the ryot. If they did not bear the same proportion, there 
“ must have been either an over-assessment or an under-assessment, 
“ an increase, or decrease, on the former rates of assessment. In most 
“ eases it was intended, the ryot should on an average be more 
“ favorably assessed under the survey, than he had been prior to its 
u adoption/’ 

Mr. Hodgson then expresses his dissent from the policy of sub¬ 
stituting a money assessment on paddy lands in place of the time- 
honored custom of dividing the paddy crop between the Circar and 
the ryot;—“ But the introduction of the survey field rents on Hunjah 
" or paddy land was a positive innovation on ancient custom. It 
“ changed the nature of the land tax from what was in kind to one in 
money. It changed what had existed for ages, it separated the inter- 
M ests of a corporation united for ages, and if it did not leave under 
“ all seasons and all circumstances the same proportion to the culti- 
r< vator he enjoyed before, viz., half the produce, it would be an 
c< over-assessment, or if it gave him more an under-assessment. But 
“ still it was an innovation in the mode of payment, and introduced 
u a responsibility hitherto unknown/’ 

And he proceeds to show that there was 1st, the danger of 
demanding too much from the ryot, in which case agriculture would 
be depressed; 2dly, the danger of demanding too little, and thereby 
impoverishing the Circar. Between these dangers it would be 
very difficult to steer safely. Moreover the objection that a divi¬ 
sion of crop was, like tithes, a discouragement to agriculture, must 
not have the same weight in India as in Europe; for the circum¬ 
stances of the one country were different from those of the other. 
The question then to be considered was, how small a portion of the 
produce Government could afford to take in money ? If it could take 
only a sixth, then of course the ryot would flourish and land would 
become exceedingly valuable as it had in Canara. But Mr. Hodgson 
had his doubts as to the ability of Government making any great 
present sacrifice of income, and he deprecated the adoption of the 
new commutation system in wet-land districts as premature. It 
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might be tried first in dry land districts, and if it proved successful, 
be extended afterwards throughout all districts under the Company's 
management. But the custom of dividing the produce of paddy 
lands had prevailed generally in all the districts with which Mr, 
Hodgson was acquainted; and although he was unable to state the 
reasons which had originally led to the adoption of this practice, he 
was unwilling that it should be disturbed. 

With regard to the assessment on betel-gardens, and on plantain, 
tobacco, onion, chilli, turmeric, and ginger gardens, Mr. Hodgson 
observes that under Native Governments a certain assessment was 
fixed for a certain unit of measurement of land, of whatever quality 
and however circumstanced: but in different parts of the district 
this unit of measurement varied in its actual dimensions, though 
known everywhere by one name. Accordingly the assessment was 
unequally imposed. N o allowance was made for inferiority of soil and 
deficiency of water; and the same actual extent of surface would be 
variously taxed in various places, according as it happened to exceed 
or fall short of the local unit of measurement. This irregularity 
had been corrected by the survey establishing a uniform standard of 
measurement and classifying lands according to their actual powers 
of production. 

The report then classes Dindigul with Coimbatore, Salem, and the 
Ceded Districts, amongst dry-grain districts possessing but limited 
means of irrigation and unsuited for the growing of paddy. Irriga¬ 
tion was rendered generally impracticable by the nature of the 
country :—“ The paddy land receives its principal and almost sole 
“ supply of water from the Shooruliar which takes its rise in the 
“ western mountains, which separate the province on the south from 
“ territories of the Raja of Travancore. This river receives its waters 
“ from the rains of the S. W. monsoon, and comes down generally 
“ about the months of June and July. It is joined in its course by 
“the Vigiaur and other small tributary streams, and thus united 
“runs in almost a direct line through the Taluqs of Kumbum, 
“ Oothamapaliem, and Periacolum. The paddy villages, or more 
“ properly the Nunjah villages of the province, are all situated in the 
“ banks of the Shooruliar; and the lands of these villages are watered 
“ either by channels leading directly from the river to the field, or 
a by means of tanks, which are filled by channels from the river. 
“ The water is diverted into these channels of supply by dams of 
“ stone-work thrown across the stream." 



But schemes bad been talked of by means of which the waters 
of the Dindigul river were to be greatly augmented in volume, and 
its sphere of operation and usefulness considerably enlarged. Mr. 
Hodgson tells us in vague and general terms what these schemes 
were; and it seems that one of them, namely the Periyar, was one 
which has been lately revived. 

Mr. Hodgson believed that the lands of Dindigul were the property 
of the ryots who tilled them: and not the property of Government. 
He says :—“ In Dindigul, as in all the provinces south of Madras, a 
“ property in the land is vested on the resident inhabitants of each 
“ village/’ and he quotes from a statement made by Mr. Hurdis in 
1800, as follows :—“ So long ago as the 81st March 1800 Mr. Hurdis 
“ stated, that the Natamagars of south Coimbatore considered, that 
“they already held a proprietary right in the soil, and would be 
“little disposed to purchase that (the) right of Government; and 
“ remarked, that “ The resolution of Government to dispose of the 
“ “ proprietary right in the Circar lands by sale, according to the 
“ “ manner and amount specified in para. 58,1 conceive to be generally 
“ “ very impracticable, from the poverty of the description of people 
“ “ they expect will become the purchasers, as well as from the objee- 
<£ cc tion those very people would have to purchase a proprietary right 
“ “ in what prescription had already made their own. 

“ “ The Natamagars certainly consider the farm they cultivate as 
“ “ their own property, and no Government, save the Mussulman, 
“ <e appears to have considered the soil its own, or itself at liberty 

“ to deprive the inferior subject at its will. In forming the present 
“ “ benevolent system, this solitary precedent (surely) will not operate 
“ “ as an example to act upon; but where no written document is 
“ “ found, what has been known as usage , will be established as law. 
“ “ Tliis would confirm the prescriptive right of many, industrious 
“ “ natives to the lands they have long occupied, and be the certain 
“ “ means of making them comprehend, whence their advantages were 
“ “ derived.” ” 

Mr. Hodgson was of opinion that the same view might he taken of 
the rights of the “ Natamagars and Gouts of Dindigul^ or Puttoolcut 
ryots as they were termed prior to the survey,” just as well as of 
those of the resident ryots of south Coimbatore. 

Mr. Hodgson then proceeds to prove that the “ proprietary right” 
conferred on Zamind&rs by the Regulations did not in any way 
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interfere and was in no way inconsistent with the certain indefeasible 
property in the soil which vested in the ryot who cultivated it. The 
two rights were co-existent, but independent the one of the other. 
The cultivators of the soil had the solid right from time immemorial 
of paying a defined rent, and no more, for the land they cultivated:— 
“ And no Zemindar, proprietor, or whatever name he given to these 
“ persons, was entitled by the law, custom, or usage, to make his 
“ demand for rent according to his convenience/' The right of 
Zamindars was in reality nothing more “ than the light to collect 
“ from the cultivators that rent, which custom has established as the 
“ right of Government and the benefit arising from this right is con- 
“ fined, first to an extension of the amount, not of the rate, of the 
“ customary rent, by an increase of cultivation ; 2ndlv, to a profit in 
“ dealings in grain, where the rent may he rendered in kind; Srdly, 
“to a change from an inferior to a superior kind of culture arising 
“ out of a mutual understanding of their interest between the cul- 
“ tivator and proprietor.” 

And in most parts of India there might be seen a class of persons, 
intermediate between Government and the actual tillers of the soil, 
which lived on the profits of the land without performing aBy 
manual labor. They were small capitalists, and employed their 
capital in farming their hereditary lands. The mere fret that such 
a class existed, showed clearly that Government could not with any 
degree of justice claim for itself the actual proprietary right in the 
soil And Zamind&rs of course had no larger rights than those of the 
Government. The argument is thus stated:—“ Much has been said 
“ of the boasted proprietary right of the owners of private estates 
“ in Canara and Malabar, and elaborate disquisitions of the superior 
“and inferior rights of the Jenamkar, ChuUy-Gumey and Mool- 
“ Gurney of Canara have been entered into to prove that we should 
“ do an act of injustice in selling the proprietary right in the lands 
“ of Canara as we have done elsewhere. When this is argued, pro- 
“ prietary right is understood as an unlimited right, and the analogy 
.“between our Kaniyatchgars , Oolkoodies, Ool Pyakoodies, and 
“ Pyakoodies, with Jenamkar , Mool-Gwrney, and Gkidly-Gurney is 
“ disputed. When I assert that in no part of our territories in Tn dfr 
“ are the lands cultivated by hired laborers, paid by the Government, 
“ or by its slaves, I do not fear contradiction. When I assert, that 
“ by far the largest portion of the territory of India is cultivated 
“ either by slaves or hired laborers, I am as little afraid of the position 
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"being denied me. If, then, these slaves and hired laborers who 
“ drive the plough are not in the pay of the Government, by whom 
" are they paid ? They are paid by a description of persons whose 
u denomination varies with the variation in the local languages, and 
“ whom we know under the general term of the cultivator or ryot. 
“ In parts of India besides Canara I assert, with as little fear of con¬ 
tradiction, that where a-Brahmin has the property in the land, 
“ which the laws of his religion do not allow of his cultivating with 
u his own hand, three description of persons subsist on the produce of 
“land:— 

“ lsl—The Brahmin. 

“ 2nd .—The Shudra who undertakes to cultivate the Brahmin’s 
u property and to pay him for it a rent in kind. 

w 3vd .—The slave or hired laborer who assists the Shudra. 
u Again, the Government in India nowhere finds the seeds, the 
“ implements of husbandry, or cattle for the plough. The Govern- 
“ ment.has never been in the practice of granting leases for the land. 

Leases for rent and leases for land are, in India, distinct subjects. 
“ The collection of the rent of a village, of a number of villages, of 
" a Taluq, or of a Province, has usually been granted on lease : hut we 
u nowhere find that the cultivators, each and all, ever held leases 
<£ for their particular fields. In most instances the land is not even 
“ the separate property of each individual, hut the joint property of 
<( the society of the village, and held in shares, the occupation of the 
“ lands "being changed by the casting of lots at stated periods, but 
H always .in the fixed shares. It must then, I think, he admitted, that 
“the Circar or Government, or the representatives of Government 
“ the Zemindars, never could have been the absolute proprietors of 
“ the soil.” 

The right was more or less valuable to the ryot according as arable 
land in his neighbourhood was scarce or abundant; and according as 
it was lightly or heavily assessed. In Canara it was both scarce and 
lightly assessed, and was therefore extremely valuable. In Coimba¬ 
tore, in the Ceded Districts, in Salem, and in dry grain districts 
generally, the reverse of this was the case. Not a fifth part of the 
cultivable area was under cultivation, and the ryots actually thought 
: a favor on Government in taking up lands for cultiva- 
not only had the old rates of assessment imposed by 
Hmafi S^jas'been mr \ but in addition we had collected them 
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with a strictnes never before known. Consequently JSanjey lands 
and lands furnished with, wells alone had a marketable value, and 
were sold and otherwise transferred by their owners. And in the 
case of lands furnished with wells, the marketable value depended 
upon the quantity of water yielded by the wells not upon the* 
extent of the lands to which the wells belonged. For only such 
portions as could be watered, bore any value: the remainder was. 
absolutely valueless. 

Upon tliis reasoning Mr. Hodgson arrived at the following sweep¬ 
ing conclusions:— 

1st—“ That the cultivators have a right every where, without 
w the exception of a single district or province, to pay a fixed tax 
“ for the land they occupy. 

2nd .—“That they have the right universally to occupy this 
“ land, so long as they pay the standard rent. 

3rd,—“ That they have the right (the standard rent being the 
“ only rent of Government) to sell and transfer by deed, gift, or 
“ otherwise, the land they occupy, subject always to the condition of 
“ paying the standard rent. 

4th .—“ That they exercise the right stated in the third position, 
" wherever the standard rent has not been increased so as to absorb 
“all the profit on cultivation, or arable land is sufficiently scarce to 
“ be of value in the acquisition.” 

At the time when Colonel Munro reported on Canara, that district 
had fallen altogether from its former flourishing state. Its lands 
had become valueless and unsaleable like those of other districts. 
And why ? Not so much because the country had been ravaged by 
Hyder Ali and Tippu Sult&n and many of its inhabitants had been 
carried off to other countries, as because its assessment had been 
immensely augmented. So long as the assessment, on their lands 
remained moderate, ryots would always, pay it; land would be 
valuable; the country would flourish. The ryot did not care, to. 
whom he paid his tax. He cared only about its amount The dis¬ 
turbances in Malabar, where as in Canara lands were valuable, were 
brought about not by the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants but by 
the intrigues of dispossessed B&jas, who were anxious by all means 
to get back their estates. And as in Canara and Malabar, so in all 
ether districts the, right of the ryot was clearly defined by custom* 



And it was the plain duty of Government to preserve it in its integ¬ 
rity; and by imposing alight assessment, constantly add to its value. 

Having disposed of this question, Mr. Hodgson next notices the 
rates of assessment prevailing in the district as reported upon by 
Mr. Hurdis to the Board of Revenue, and by the latter to Government. 
He was of opinion that they were moderate :—“ These principles of 
“ assessment profess to take no more as the share of Government from 
“ the cultivation of the soil than is taken in other provinces: neither 
e * do the rates of teerwa appear to be higher than the rates in the 
“ adjoining provinces. The shares allowed to the cultivator on the 
“ productions of garden land, of paddy land and of dry grain land 
“are very favorable, and the only question is whether they are 
“ sufficient to enable the cultivator to pay in "money in all seasons. 
“ This again will depend on the price at which the produce is valued, 
“which, if low, would afford the means. And the commutation 
“ accordingly appears to be moderate.” 

The ultimate survey value of all the cultivated lands of the 
province was Star Pagodas 1,31,315, fs. 11 and c. 12, and Mr. 
Hodgson says of it:—“ This survey value must first be compared 
“ with the state of the provinces, prior to the introduction of the 
“ survey, and the amount of revenue realized from it at former periods, 
“ before the capacity or incapacity of the country to yield this rent 
« can he decided on. From the comparison it will he necessary to 
<£ reject the first five years of the Company’s authority as exhibiting a 
revenue far below the since ascertained value of the country.” 


From this amount Mr. Hurdis liad proposed that a sum equal to 
rather better than ten per cent, should he deducted in favor of the 
Zamindurs, and that the permanent Jamk should be Star Pagodas 
1,18,118, fs. 30 and c. 20. This reduction the Board of Revenue 
had thought to he too small, seeing that it was much less than had 
been made in favor of Zemindars in other districts: and accordingly 
they had raised it to over sixteen per cent, on the gross value of the 
province, and fixed the Jama at Star Pagodas 1,09,189. 


But most of the men who bought thirty-one of the forty Zamin- 
daris in Fasli 1214, and of the Poligars to whom eight of the remain¬ 
ing Zamind&ris were restored, and the Collector himself who collected 
an the remaining estate which was left unsold, were unable to make 
:oUoctions according to the survey rates, during Faslis 12, 14, 15 
l * Aid at the period the total balance which had 
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accrued against twenty-six estates then under attachment was Star 
Pagodas 39,909 fs. 44 c. 56. 

Mr. Hodgson then proceeds to show how this state of things had 
come about. The permanent settlement had been formed on wrong 
principles, and not in accordance with “ The principles on which the 
“ permanent settlement should be formed, detailed in the instruc- 
“ tions of the 19th October 1799, which after having been submitted 
££ to Government were circulated to all the Collectors. The Special 
“ Commission and the Board of Revenue have till the settlement of 
“ Dindigul conformed in practice with those principles; and in all 
“ instances the permanent settlement has heen formed by deducting 
“ a certain percentage varying according to circumstances from the 
“ actual collections for a period of years. The only partial exceptions 
Cf are in the case of the Jagheer, where accounts of the supposed value 
u of the country, viz., the teerwa accounts of Fusly 1202, 1203 and 
“ 1204 and those of Fusly 1205, 1206,1207, were partially admitted, 
“ and in Salem, where a survey rate of assessment had obtained for 
“ a series of years. But in Salem the ultimate survey valuation of 
“ the utmost quantity of land known to be cultivated was not taken 
“ as tbe date of assessment: the Jumma of the two preceding years 
“ and the average of nine years’ collections were the data on which 
“ the cultivation was made. So in the Kristnagery division, of the 
“ Baramahal. These two portions of the country, formerly under the 
<c management of Lieutenant Colonel Read, and known formerly by 
“ the name of “ Ceded Districts,” are the only districts of which the 
“ revenue is settled in permanency, where ryotwar or individual 
“ rents had been in practice. These districts and the Jagheer are, 
also, the only parts of the country permanently settled, where, from 
“ the frequency of the sales, or the results of our management of the 
<f estates of minors, there might he reason to apprehend, that the per- 
“ manent'settlement may have been somewhat over-rated. In set- 
tc fling permanently the revenues of Salem, the Baramahal, and Din- 
ee digul, too much attention was perhaps paid to the extent of waste 
“ land* in each estate, as an eventual source of wealth to the proprie- 
“ tor. And the deduction was in consequence made less in these 
“ estates, than in other, where there was no waste land or only a 
“ small proportion/* 

In the Zillas of Guntoor, MasuHpatam/Rajahmundry, Yizagapatam 
and Ganjam, many estates had been sold and hardly a failure had 
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occurred. But then in all of them :— 44 The revenue detail had never 
“ extended lower than village rents, no settlement had ever been 
“ made with each individual cultivator of the soil, nor had any 
“ accounts been taken of the actual extent of each individual's cultiv- 
“ ation. It must be obvious, therefore, that where the rents were 
“ large, and comprizing in one farm several villages, the renters’ pro- 
“ fit and expenses did not appear in account, that where the rents 
“ were by villages, the profits of the village collectively, and the ex- 
44 pence of collection from each individual composing the community 
44 of the villages, did not appear in account. Large rents were more 
44 common than village rents. Under a Ryotwar rent, not only each 
44 man’s assessment on each of his fields appeared in the public accounts, 
44 but, under the terms of the rent, land cultivated, or productive, was 
44 sometimes paid for either by the holder of the land or by the vil- 
44 lage conjointly, to which he belonged. Under this system, there- 
44 fore, every item of revenue receipt may be said to have brought 
44 into the public accounts. In the districts of Salem, for example 
44 the deductions were, as before observed, made from what may he 
44 called the actual resources, being the settled Jumma of the two 
44 Fnslies preceding the permanent rent. Because, under a survey 
44 assessment, the Jumma as settled is always collected. The deduc¬ 
tion was about thirteen per cent, on the average Jumma of those 
44 tvrQ years to which three per cent, was added for charges of collec- 
44 tion, being the amount of Monigars* pay brought to the account. 
44 So that -the estates of Salem may be said to have been assessed at 
44 sixteen per-cent, on the average of two years. For although refer- 
“ ence was had td'thegenerai average of nine years, in which the two 
44 years above referred £b were included, yet the deduction on this 
44 general average amounted to a very inconsiderable sum, being less 
44 than seven per cent, or less than ten including Monigars* pay.” 

As might have been expected therefore, many estates in Salem had 
been brought to the hammer. But however faulty might have been 
the principles on which the permanent settlement had been fixed in 
Salem, the Dindigul system was far worse. For here, instead of tak¬ 
ing the average collections of a number of years as the basis upon 
which to calculate the Jama, the Board of Revenue had merely made 
a deduction of sixteen per cent, from the proposed Jama of Fasli 
1214; which had not yet been collected, and which was higher than 
any Jaaqaa that had ever been collected in previous years by the 
British, Government. 
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After showing the collections which were actually made by Mr , 
Hurdis from the first year of his administration to the last, Mr. 
Hodgson remarks.:—“ After this exposition it must be admitted, 
* f that the deduction from the resources or collections as stated in 
w the public accounts ought to have been more in the one case, than 
u the other. That, in the case of a previous Ryotwar collection 
“ sixteen deducted from the hundred which appeared in the account, 
“ would only give a benefit of 16; but that 16 deducted from every 
“ 100 under the collections, which appeared in accounts from large 
“ rents or village rents, would give a benefit exceeding 16, in all the 
“ sum which had been the Renters’ profits and charges, and which 
“ might amount to 10 to 15 or 20 per cent, more ” And further on 
he says:—“ From a.review of all these documents I have no hesita- 
“ tion in declaring my conviction, that the amount of rent fixed on 
14 the estates of Dindigul was too high, because the deduction, small 
“in amount, viz. about 16 per cent, was not made on an average 
“ produce, but from an estimated rent higher than the country had 
« ever yielded since it came into the possession of the Company; 
“ while, in all other districts, with more or less variation the deduc¬ 
tions in favor of proprietors had been made from the average 
“ revenue of several years. It is not at this period possible to say, 
“ how this error was committed. It must have been an oversight, 
“ because the Board never could have intended to depart so widely 
“ from the principles of the permanent settlement, or their practice 
“ in all former settlements/’ 

Notwithstanding these errors however the actual collections made 
in the Province of Dindigul during Fashes 1214,1215 and 1216, had 
not fallen much below the amount of collections during the three 
years antecedent to the permanent settlement, when the revenues of 
Dindigul were at their highest. Mr. Hodgson compares the col¬ 
lections as thus :— 

Actual gross collections from the purchasers of the estates, and from 
estates under attachment. 

& P. F. C. 

In Fasli 1214..82,247 25 14 

„ 1215.86,621 84 75 

„ 1216..83,489 17 38 

Totals 2,5^58 27 47 

Average... 84,119 24 15 
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F. 

e. 

Actual gross collections, in Fasli 1211... 

....89,832 

12 

66 

„ „ 1212... 

....99,246 

19 

72 

„ „■ 1213... 

..1,05,152 

13 

77 

Total.., 

. 2,94,231 

1 

53 

Average.. 

. 98,077 

0 
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And he goes on to say:— cc From this it results that the average of 
“ the latter periods is less than the first by 14 M per cent. Against 
“ this it may be argued, that the seasons during the latter period 
“ were extremely adverse; that it was a period of mixed manage- 
“ ment, partly by speculating purchasers and partly under the 
“ Collector, who had to remedy the confusion introduced by these 
“ adventurers; that no advances for Taccavy were made; that no 
“ means were taken by binding down the cultivators in the 
" early part of the year, to carry on an extensive cultivation; that, 
u under the establishment of the Courts of Justice, -and the want of 
* Commissioners to sell distrained property, the cultivators were left 
<£ to carry on their cultivation according to their will and pleasure, 
“ and to pay their rent under much the same discretion and, finally, 
“ that the cultivators had the power, and exercised it, of engaging 
“ land on more favorable terms in the Pollams. While, on the con- 
“ trary, in the former period the seasons were more favorable, the 
" exertions of the Collector unceasing, the advances for cultivation 
a considerable, and the controlling power of the Collector in full 
<£ force. The part of this may be true to the full extent. 
“ Because experience has shown, that a change from the rigid col¬ 
lection of the annual rent under a Jummabundy, formed by 
“ Collectors on the total survey rents of all the fields cultivated, to 
“ that of leaving a Mootadar to make his own Jummabundy, armed 
te only with the authority granted by the Regulation, that authority 
" tardily enforced and clogged with numerous forms, must be great. 
“ But still, the operation of individual interest is sufficient to keep 
“ up the revenue to its ordinary standard, unless other causes tend 
a to depress it: and it is probable, that, under other circumstances 
w than an extreme bad year and still worse • management, the latter 
“ arising from a combination of circumstances, the gross revenue of 
"Kndigul would not have fallen much short of the amount of the 
"'third year of the triennial lease. 
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But even if Government might possibly have escaped without 
serious loss, the unfortunate Zamindars could not. They had had 
every thing against them, a succession of bad seasons; the release of 
the ryots from Collectorial authority, and after the first year from all 
their engagements; and their own ignorance of the new revenue 
Begulations and procedure. And over and above all this, the Jam& 
had been so calculated as to leave them but a small margin of profit 
in the best seasons and under the most favorable circumstances. 
It was not so much because the survey rates of assessment were too 
high that the Zamind&rs had failed in their engagements. These 
rates seemed fair and just as compared with the rates prevailing in 
in other districts: and after the failure of the Zamindars the Col¬ 
lector had made his settlements according to them, and without any* 
difficulty. It was true indeed that the Zamind&rs had found it 
expedient to lower the rates, and it was certain that many ryots 
had abandoned their lands and emigrated to the neighbouring 
p&leiyams. But too much weight was not to be allowed to these 
perhaps fortuitous circumstances, seeing that Mr. Hurdis and after¬ 
wards Mr. Parish had both of them contrived to make their collec¬ 
tions according to the survey rates. The principal reason of the 
failure was, the denial of a fair margin of profit to those individuals 
who made themselves responsible to the Honorable Company for the 
revenues of the district. Had a succession of good seasons followed 
upon the permanent settlement; had the Zamind&rs been armed 
with sufficient authority to protect their own interests; or had they 
known how to properly use what authority they actually possessed ; 
and lastly had no untoward accidents of any description happened; 
in such case there might possibly have been no failure. But no 
provision had been made for the occurrence of unfavourable circum¬ 
stances ; and the Zamindars were paralysed by the first blows of 
ill-fortune. 

But although the Zamind&rs had suffered heavily, the ryots had 
not. And the revenue resources of the province were in nowise 
affected. The seasons having been bad, many of the ryots had 
refused to enter into agreements to cultivate. And the ignorance of 
the Zamindars had prevented them from enforcing payment under 
the provisions of the Begulations, in the cases of those who had 
agreed but failed to meet their engagements. The report goes on to 
say *.—" The consequences of the error committed in assessing per¬ 
il 
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:t m&nently the revenues of the province of Dindigul have therefore 
been confined to the loss entailed on those persons who speculated 
*'• in the purchase of the estates. 

“ 1st.—To the extent of the premiums collected, being 9,950 
u Star Pagodas. 

“ 2ndly.—To the amount those purchasers may have paid, in 
“ addition to the purchase money, over and above the collections they 
“ were able to make from their estates, which sum is, I understand, 
“ nearly as much as the premiums, and another proof that the 
“ resources of the country did not suffer.” 

Next came the question, the perpetual settlement having failed 
what mode of settlement was to take its place ? The Board having 
left it to Mr. Hodgson's discretion to sanction or not as he might 
think proper the introduction of a village rent system, he decided in 
its favor, and for the following reasons, viz:—“ 1st, Because a 
fc village settlement had been, previous to the survey customary in 
<f Dindigul, 2ndly, Because a village rent would leave the cultivators 
“ to settle among themselves the amount of rent, each was to pay for 
“ his field; and thus gave them an opportunity of relieving them- 
“ selves from the inconvenience of an over or under-assessment on 
“particular lands, if any such had occurred in the survey; Srdly, 
“Because, from the want of Commissioners the difficulty of pro- 
“ curing the number of forms laid down for attachment, and for sales 
<£ of distrained property, the detail of a ryotwar rent or the collection 
“of rent from each individual, became almost impracticable, or, if 
“practicable, subject to much vexation; whereas in Dmdigul, the 
“ cultivators had experienced that summary process as heretofore 
“ could not be adopted towards them. 4thly, Because the principles 
“ on which the regulations are founded, the process and the forms 
“ laid down, have no reference to such a detail, while it seemed by no 
" means an advisable plan to place a Collector and his Officers in the 
u same 'situation, as a Zemindar or proprietor without having the 
“ same interests.” 

And what was to be done with the unfortunate persons who had 
purchased over-assessed estates, whether in the first instance or 
when they were put up for sale a second time on account of the 
of the first purchasers ? Ought they to be released from con¬ 
finement ? And ought they have their purchase money restored to 
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‘them ? If it were admitted, the report says:—" that the estates were 
“ over-assessed, it is but justice to the individuals that they should 
“ be released from confinement. Against this it may be urged, that 
“ the purchasers of these estates, although adventurers, were all 
“ inhabitants of Dindigul, and might therefore have known, or have 
“ gained the knowledge of, the value of the estates. If the purchase 
money be restored to one person, it must in justice be to all, and to 
a those Poligars, who have contrived to pay the permanent Juinma on 
“ the estates they purchased, to add to their Polliams, as well as the 
•“ adventurers in confinement/’ Mr. Hodgson recommended that the 
defaulters should be repaid their purchase money in full The faith 
of Government had been in a manner pledged that the Jain& perma¬ 
nently assessed on the estates was moderate: and Government ought 
not to permit its errors of judgment to bring ruin on those whom it 
had unintentionally misled. 

Lastly Mr. Hodgson recommended that Mr. Hurdis, being well 
acquainted with the character and resources of the ryots, should be 
directed to draw up a report on which the Board might fix in per¬ 
petuity the rents of the unassessed paleiyams of Dindigul, and of 
those of M&nap&ra: suggesting at the same time that possibly the 
Peshkash which was then paid by them was excessive in amount. 

Such in substance is Mr. Hodgson’s elaborate report. In taking 
leave of it I may perhaps be permitted to observe that his remarks 
at page 58 ante, touching the position or rights of Karnams and 
other village officials in respect of mliniam lands, would seem to 
deserve peculiar weight at the present time; when the Revenue and 
Judicial Officers of the Madura district hold so different views with 
respect to the nature and amount of the property in m&niam lands 
which is vested in the village officials; and when it is so difficult in 
many instances to decide with reference to the provisions of Regulation 
VI of 1831, whether a dispute arising between a M&niamd&r and the 
actual cultivator of his m&niam lands, ought to be settled in a revenue 
office or in a Court of Justice. Those who hold that the Board of 
Revenue has no locus standi when it asserts that m&niam lands are 
under its care and control; that the Collector cannot interfere in 
behalf of his village officials to any greater extent than will suffice to 
confer on proper persons the right and title to enjoy the portions of 
Government revenue specially appropriated to their support; that the 
appropriation to a particular office of the annual tlrvei claimable on 



a particular field could not affect in the smallest degree the nature of 
the tenure by which an existing occupant held that field, or ciivcst a 
tittle of his right as occupant thereof ; and that where a portion 
of waste land was appropriated to the suppoit of an official, the pre¬ 
scriptive rights of occupancy which accrued from the cultivation 
thereof vested in the MtiMamdar, if he was the ciudvator. as a private 
individual and ordinary ryot and not in Ms capacity of Mardamdfir; 
these v, r ho hold such views will regard with much satisfaction the 
deliberate opinion of so weighty an authority as Mr. Hodgson. And 
as it appears from a later portion of this report that in most parts of 
Dindigul all but the best lands were at the beginning of this century 
absolutely valueless, they will probably regard that fact as important, 
inasmuch as it goes to show that the British Government in making 
waste lands maniam, could not have intended to confer thereby an 
additional benefit on the M&niamd&r, but must have intended to 
remunerate him for his services without at the same time diminish¬ 
ing to the extent of the tirvei let go to him, the total amount of 
revenue then flowing into the treasury. 

On the 24th October 1808 the local Government wrote a revenue 
despatch to England, the main subject of which was the failure of 
the perpetual settlement in Dindigul It was based principally upon 
the report furnished by Mr. Hodgson which we have just noticed; 
and the then Government appears to have accepted Ms views almost 
in their entirety. 

With regard to the assessment imposed after survey Government 
observed:—“ The introduction of a field rent on survey, applied to 
•'*' the Punjab or dry lands, was, in fact, a continuation of the system 
“ to which the inhabitants had been accustomed : but by establishing 
* c an uniformity of land measure it corrected the abuses which had 
“ crept into the administration of the revenue from the causes before 

described, it equalized the assessment and must have augmented 
“ the payments of some of the inhabitants, while those of others were 
“ reduced ; but it was intended to have generally a more favorable 

operation than the former modes of collection. But the introduction 
u of the survey field-rents on Nunjah or paddy lands as stated by 
44 Mr. Hodgson, was a positive innovation on ancient custom, intro¬ 
ducing a responsibility Mtherto unknown. It does not appear that 
41 the survey rates of assessment on any of the descriptions of land 



“ were excessive, although the purchasers of the estates were induced, 

“ in many instances, to lower them ; for while a combination of causes 
“ may be assigned for this measure, the fact that Mr. Hurdis made 
“ his collections according to these rates before the estates a re re sold, 

“ and that his successor, Mr. Parish, collected the revenue from the 
<s cultivators by the same rule after the sequestration of the estates, 

“ neither of those gentlemen having experienced any difficulty in 
“ realizing the demand, stands as a proof that the survey rates were 
adjusted with accuracy, in regard to the quality and extent of the 
“ land while under cultivation. It is also satisfactory to know, that 
“ these rates have served as a protection to the ryots from oppresive 
« exaction, and that although disappointment has been experienced 
“ in the failure of the intended permanent settlement, the resources 
“ of the cultivators have not been impaired/' 

But in determining the account of the permanent demand, the 
results of the preliminary settlement upon cowle had been almost 
exclusively relied on, in consequence of Mr. Hurdis having caused 
the revenue to advance so suddenly and so rapidly that all com¬ 
parison between the collections of one year and those of another 
either in his time or before had been rendered quite impracticable. 

“ In the instance of Dindigul, it appears that the proposed permanent 
“ assessment partook too much of the nature of an estimate founded 
“ on the ultimate survey valuation of the lands, and on the engage- 
“ ments entered into with the inhabitants for triennial leases; exigage- 
u ments which had only been partially discharged at the time when 
“ the estates were disposed of at a fixed rent, and in which the 

* inhabitants ultimately failed. The expectations of the inhabitants 
“ and those of the Collector were too sanguine, and were liable to be 

* defeated by an adverse season/' 

The consequence of this was ;—“ It is impossible to resist the com 
w viction that the principles of the permanent settlement were entirely 
“ misapplied in the instance of Dindigul, and that a revision of the 
" assessment has become indispensably necessary. It is to be observed, 
" that a series of adverse seasons* succeeded the permanent settlement 
“ of Dindigul, and no doubt contributed, in a great degree, to its 
w failure; but it cannot be denied, that the allowance made in favor 
u of the Zemindars was too small, and that although their payments 
a might have been more considerable in better seasons, the expecta- 
w iion that they could have continued to discharge the demand of 



Government from the produce of their estates was absolutely 
“ hopeless.” 

With regard to the defaulters, Government had ordered their 
release from confinement conditional on them relinquishing all claims 
to their estates, but had not complied with Mr. Hodgson’s request 
that the losses the purchasers of estates had sustained might be 
made good to them. For the accounts on which the Jama was 
founded were open to their inspection, and they had every means of 
acquiring information before they purchased. And in like manner 
it had not seemed advisable to make any remission in favor of the 
Poligars who had recovered their estates, without first consulting the 
Board of Revenue, and ascertaining whether there might not be 
<e reasons connected with the local advantages of those estates, and 
«with the means of the Poligars to draw forth their resources at 
“ present dormant, which may render it inexpedient.” 

The permanent settlement having failed, recourse was had on Mr. 
Hodgson’s recommendation, to the system of village rents for a 
period of three years. Mr. Parish had concluded this settlement, and 
the actual results had been as follows:— 
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9,822j31 

64 

4,879 

37 

32 

8,363 

31 
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S. Pgs. F. C. 

The total rent for the period of the lease would be. ..2,76,378 4 9 

The total amount of permanent rent for the same 
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excess in. favor of the village rents conae- . , 

...... .S,$2G,»7 30 


f * * 
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But this excess was, as observed by the Board of Revenue, exclusive 
of the charges of collection necessarily incurred under a village rent, 
while the amount of the permanent rent was net revenue. 

The total revenue derivable from Dindigul in Fasli 1217 was as 
follows:— 



S. Pgs. 

F. C.| 

S. Pgs. 

F. 

C. 

Permanent Jama of six estates 







unattached, bought by 







Poligars 

17,844 

3170 




Amount of village rents of 







twenty-nine estates. 

63,318 

! 9.19 




Peshkash of the paieiyams ... 

5o,O0O 

34 

67 




Total land rent. 

1,34,728 

33 

76 




Add:—Hill rent ... 

6,139 

16 

45 




Farms and licenses... 

1,195 

19 

6 




Frontier duty estimated. 

2,241 

15 

74 



1 

[ Total of Dindigul... 

... 

1,44,305 

l!4l| 


On the 18th December 1811 a despatch was sent from England in 
answer to the despatch of the local Government, commenting on the 
Dindigul settlement and other matters. The failure was regarded 
with mixed feelings of regret and alarm. Speaking of the error com¬ 
mitted in allowing the proprietors too small a margin of profit, the 
Home Government remarked:—“ This radical error, aided in its 
“ operation by the calamity of adverse seasons, the ignorance of specu- 
« lative adventurers, and the competition of cultivators excited by the 
« restoration of several Pollams to the Poligars, was unhappily pro- 
a ductive of ruin to many of the proprietors, occasioned a loss of 
“ revenue to Government, and may have an injurious influence upon 
“ our future revenue administration.” 

The blame of all this was to be borne principally by the Board of 
Revenue. Mr. Hurdis was no doubt at fault to some extent, seeing 
that it was his advice that had been acted upon in forming the per¬ 
manent settlement:—" But in all cases of this sort we must consider 
“ the Board of Revenue as especially .responsible, and, in the present 
11 instance, we are constrained to remark, that we do not observe that 
“ distinctness of perception and accuracy of investigation generally 
" so conspicuous in their researches, and which have on many occa- 
“ sions attracted our approbation.” 

The Home Government agreed altogether with Mr. Hodgson in 
thinking that the individuals who had suffered so considerably by 
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their dealings with Government, should be restored to their former 
position. It was undoubtedly true that they had depended upon the 
good faith and practical knowledge of the Officers who administered 
the revenues of the country; and although it might he said, and 
more particularly of the second purchasers, that they had speculated 
somewhat rashly and carelessly and so contributed to their own ruin, 
still it was highly necessary that the good name of the British Govern¬ 
ment should not in any way be impaired. 

The recommendations of the Board of Bevenue seemed somewhat 
harsh and impolitic:—“ There are other considerations, however, 
“ which forbid us to sanction the decision you have come to. The pro- 
“ pr let or s of twenty-nine out of thirty-five estates have become bank- 
“ rupts. Some of these estates having been repeatedly attached and 
“ sold, it is not improbable that from forty to fifty families have been 
a involved in ruin. The unfortunate speculators have suffered two 
“ or three years’ imprisonment, and though now released, are doom- 
“ ed to indigence for the remainder of their lives; and the fact being 
u acknowledged by you, that more was paid for the land than the 

land was worth, however reluctant we may be to add to the sacri- 
“ fices already brought upon our revenue by an improvident arrange- 
“ meat, we think it would be unbecoming the dignity, and discredit- 
“ able to the character of our Government, as well as repugnant to 
“ every humane feeling, not to restore to the former owners of the 
“ distrained estates the original purchase money. The sum to be 

restored will, according to Mr. Hodgson’s statement, be 9,950 Pago- 
* £ das, which being deducted from 14,557 Pagodas, the total loss sus- 
“ tained by the proprietors for premiums, and money paid to the Col- 
" lector over and above the collections, will still leave them sufferers 
<£ to the amount of Star Pagodas 4,607.” 

As for those Poligars who had purchased six of the estates in order 
to add to their p&leiyams, they had been properly dealt with, Mr, 
Hodgson’s recommendation to the effect that a remission ought 
certainly to be made to them was very proper, supposing always that 
the estates were not exceptionally profitable owing to causes of an 
exceptional nature. The Board must see to this; and if they found 
nothing remarkable in the circumstances of the six estates, they 
must place these Poligars in the same position as other purchasers. 
The fiere fact of them having continued to pay their Jama with 
regularity would not justify any departure from the path marked out. 
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Government then proceeds to say:—“ After the failure of the 
“ intended permanent settlement, the reasons stated by Mr. Hodgson, 

“ in the one hundred and ninth paragraph of his report, have satisfied 
“ us of the propriety of reverting to a village settlement on lease 
“ for three years of the forfeited lands of Dindigul, which was the 
“ customary practice in that province previous to the survey. And 
“ considering the depressed state of cultivation from successive 
“ unfavorable seasons, the revolutions of proprietary rights, and the 
“ recent changes in the system of management, we agree with the 
“ Board of Revenue in thinking the terms of the settlement as favor- 
able upon the whole, and as creditable to the zeal and judgment of 
“ Mr. Parish, the Collector. The total village rent for the three 
“ years when compared with what would have been the total amount 
“ of the permanent rent for the same period, exhibits an excess, in 
“ favor of the village settlement, to the amount of three thousand 
“ four hundred and twenty Pagodas; but this excess will be more 
“ tban counterbalanced by the additional expense attending a more 
“ detailed system of management.” 

Later on in the despatch come a few important observations with 
regard to the expediency of effecting a permanent settlement in Din¬ 
digul and elsewhere, and of preparing the way for such a settlement 
by the introduction of triennial leases:—“ We shall, therefore, at this 
«time content ourselves with stating, that as far as we have yet been 
“ able to form a judgment on the subject, we are disposed generally 
« to approve of the village leases which you have granted, and of 
« your having limited them to a period of three years as admitting 
“ of an earlier correction of errors. We observe that these leases are 
<£ intended as preparatory to the conclusion of permanent settlements. 
« We desire it, however, to he understood by yon that we are by no 
« means anxious for the early adoption of that system in any part of 
« our territories, to which it has not been hitherto extended. We 
« have always entertained a full persuasion, and have uniformly 
“ pressed it upon your minds, that before any settlements be formed 
4e that are intended for permanency, it is highly necessary that the 
ii m0 st correct knowledge which it is practicable to obtain should be 
“ acquired, respecting the actual state and resources of the lands, 
« their capacities of improvements and of the tenures and rights of 
« individuals. Strong and decisive as your opinion has invariably 
« been on this point, it has received no small confirmation from the 
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-xperience which, we are sorry to say, has been recently afforded 
.:% of the frequent failure of assessments formed on the principle to 
which we allude, in our possessions subject to your immediate 
r uihority; and we hereby think it proper to restrict you from con- 
- -lading any settlement of a district in perpetuity, without having 
previously received our specific sanction for that purpose : nor 
• rre grant that sanction, unless we are put in possession of 
every information necessary to direct our judgment in a matter of 
such essential concern. 7 ' 
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CHAPTER IY. 

Peter Pdndya.—He revises the assessment.—His report ab¬ 
stracted.—The Munasib Kctmmi .—Jir. Collector Vive ask's 
report on the defects of the assessment abstracted.—His 
scheme teas not adopted.—The Kannimdi case.—The 
Board's report abstracted . —The report on the Van-payir. 
—The tobacco tax. — Mr. Collector Levinges report on the 
pdleiyctms abstracted.—The proceedings of the Board of 
Revenue thereon.—End of the Revenue history of Dindignh 

We have gone through the principal reports and letters which 
have reference to the abortive perpetual settlement of Dindigul, and 
to the results of Mr. Hindis 3 strenuous and successful efforts to 
reduce the country to order and obedience and give shape to its 
chaotic system of revenue; and but little more remains to be done 
for the Revenue history of DindiguL 

Nothing of any importance occurred from 1811 to 182:3, in which 
year the Collector of Dindigul was Mr. Rous Peter, a gentleman who 
made himself so popular amongst the natives of the district by his 
kindness and charity and parental regard for the interests of all with 
whom he came in contact, by his sumptuous and liberal mode of life, 
and by his skill and courage as a hunter of elephants, that he received 
the lofty title of Pandya and is still well remembered in Madura as 
Peter Pandya. 

On the 22nd January 1823 Mr. Peter reported to the Board of 
Revenue on the state of the Dindigul revenues; and proposed to 
revise the assessment. In his opinion the rates of assessment were 
as a rule far higher than the ryots could afford to pay for their 
holdings. The classification of the lands was imperfect, and greatly 
needed to be revised and methodized; but it was still more urgently 
required that the rates themselves should he lowered. For example 
Mr. Hindis had calculated that the best two-crop lands would yield 
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eleven kalams of paddy per gunta. and on this calculation, had fixe 
the tirvei thereon at no less than 10 Chs., l T v- f. per kani; and ha 
made it payable in all cases, whether lands were cultivated an 
actually yielded a second crop or were left fallow. In Vattila 
gundu the rate was still higher, and amounted to 11 Chs., 4 fs., 13J as 
"Widely different rates prevailed in Madura :— 

“ In Madura the highest teervah when two crops are gathered is £ 
££ Chs. per cawny, and this rate is only in a few villages in the 
“ vicinity of the fort of Madura, where the Dowle price is 0 cully 
“ fanams per cawny, and even this has been represented as being too 
“ high. If such be the case where a market is so near at hand to 
“ dispose of the produce, how must it be with those villages that 
<£ have not that advantage V 

Speaking of what he had previously done to modify the severity 
of Mr. Hurdis 5 rates of assessment, he says that the immediate object 
contemplated was to afford relief to the people who were in too dis¬ 
tressed a state to pay the public demand; and that in spite of bad 
seasons this object was partially attained. The reductions made:— 
44 were upon the unquestionable fact that these lands could not 
“ produce the quantity of grain calculated by Mr. Hurdis in his 
“ assessment, which was never formed upon the actual produce and 
£i quality of the soil, hut upon a mere estimate of its value. The 
Ck consequences to be expected have followed, the worst sort of soil 
“ has been rated as the best, and the best as the 'worst, and most of 
“ these too highly assessed to ensure a revenue with permanency. 
f£ To remedy these defects has been my anxious object, for as long as 
£k such inconsistencies and deficiencies exist, so long will there be 
u room for complaint. 

“ The simple operation of reducing the teervahs on lands which 
“ were too highly assessed could not he expected to give satisfaction 
££ to all people, for it is clear, as already observed, that in many 
££ villages, lands of the same description of soil bore high and low 
“ rates of assessment by Mr. Hurdis 5 survey. It has undoubtedly 
f£ given some relief, but defects must even exist as long as the lands 
“ remain improperly classed, and the produce unascertained. 55 

As the lands of Dindigul had been carelessly and irregularly 
classified, only a partial and insufficient measure of relief would be 
afforded by a general reduction of the tirvei. In some cases very 
excessive rates would not be reduced -within proper limits, and at 
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the same time in other cases rates moderate enough considering the 
nature of the soil, would be rendered far too low. And the effect of 
the revised land-tax pressing often more heavily on one man than on 
another would be much jealousy and dissatisfaction. A new and 
thorough classification must be made; and all lands of a like descrip¬ 
tion and similarly circumstanced must be systematically and equally 
assessed with uniform rates according to the mode now submitted 
for the consideration of the Board. 

Mr. Peter had tried his proposed plan of assessment in Tadikambu, 
and notwithstanding a succession of bad seasons good results had fol¬ 
lowed in the shape of extended cultivation. He observes:—“When at 
“ the village a few months ago, the inhabitants showed me a consider- 
“ able extent of Punjab land which they promised to bring under 
“ Nunjah cultivation, as they said the assessment was moderate, and 
“gave them a profit proportionate to their labors. Indeed, they 
“ showed the greatest readiness and anxiety to extend their cultiva- 
“ tion, which was far from being tbe case formerly.” 

And in forwarding his Tirvei Dittam he says, it will, he trusts:— 
“satisfactorily explain the grounds on which my assessment has 
“ been calculated. It was natural that I should not place implicit 
“ confidence in the Curnums’ accounts, but on a general consideration 
“ of the lands which had been examined by the Circar servants and by 
“ enquiries from different inhabitants of the usual produce of lands, 
“ and finally by a comparison with teervahs of Madura, I had no 
“ hesitation in recommending the proposed assessment, and as I con- 
“sider it fair and moderate, there can be no doubt of its being 
“ easily realized.” 

He then proceeds to comment on the principles upon which 
Mr. Hurdis had assessed Nanjey lands ; and after remarking that his 
estimates were “ by no means applicable to the district,” proposes to 
re-classify all Nanjey lands and assess them with various rates of 
assessment fixed with reference to the arrangements of Mr. Hurdis. 

He then runs through the rates for Punjey fields, and shows upon 
what calculations of amounts of produce they were imposed. As 
these calculations do not appear in Mr. Hurdis’ report, but were 
discovered in some memoranda in Mr. Peter’s possession, it will be 
useful to exhibit them here. They are set out as follows, viz:— 
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Mr. Peter does not expressly declare these calculations to he errone- 
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ous; and does not distinctly explain why it was necessary to revise 
Mr. Hurdis 5 Punjey rates. But it appears that Mr. Hurdis had not 
allowed for the pothu selavu or common charges of cultivation in 
assessing Punjey lands, although such an allowance was customary 
before his time. He had thought it sufficient to allot three-fifths of 
the value of the estimated produce to the ryot, and two to the dr¬ 
ear. And in some cases the ryot did not get his allotted share. Mr. 
Peter wished to follow the old custom of first allowing for the pothu 
selavu, and then dividing the remainder of the produce equally. The 
effect of this apportionment was to give the ryot in some instances 
nearly, in others more than three-fifths. 

Nanjey lands, Mr. Peter thought, should not he assessed with a 
vast number of slightly varying rates, but according to their alloca¬ 
tion in a general division of all soils into three classes of the first, 
second, and third quality respectively. 

Betel gardens he proposed to assess with three several rates, vix, 
120 , 100, and 80 kali fanams per kaiii, whereas they had been vari¬ 
ously assessed by Mr. Hurdis, for instance at from 75 to 25 fanams 
per kuli in T&dikambu. He remarks with regard to them as 
follows:— 

“ Lands which come under the head of 1st, 2d and 3d rates by 
“ classification have been found variously assessed by the survey, 
“ the average teervah therefore of these lands has been inserted 
“ in column 1; the average reduced teervah on the same lands in 
“ column 2; and the actual proposed teervah for betel, plantain, 
“ sugarcane and turmeric in column 3. Betel gardens paying by 
" survey 75 and 62J fanams per Koolly have come under the 1st 
“ rate, 63 fanams 2d rate, and 50 fanams the 3d rate/ 7 

Chilli, Brinjal, and other Nanjey gardens ought to bear half the 
tirvei assessed on Nanjey lands, according to the qualities of soil; 
and tobacco Nanjey gardens the full tirvei. 

Nanjey lands had been very variously classified by Mr. Hurdis: 
and high and low rates of assessments had been fixed on the same 
descriptions of soil in every village of the district. The report says:— 
“ It will be observed that under the 1st sort of Padoogay, which has 
“ now been assessed at 4 ehs., 2 fs. per cawny, there are three 
“ different assessments varying from 35 to 25 fanams per koolly; 
a that under the 2d sort Padoogay, assessed at 3 Chs. 8 fs. 8 as. 
<£ per cawny, there are four gradations varying from 25 to 3 fanams 
per koolly. As this observation holds good in every village, it may 
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" be inferred that the simple reduction of teervah could not be satis- 
“factory to the inhabitants at large; for though reducing the teer- 
“vah generally would afford some relief to those lands highly 
" assessed, yet they would only benefit in an equal proportion with 
“ those which were not so, and they would not derive that advan- 
" tage which a regular classification and assessment would entitle 
" them to. For instance reducing the assessment on lands paying 25 
“fanams to 20 fanams, and 20 fanams to 15 fanams per koolly, 
“ would undoubtedly afford relief, but making a reduction on lands 
“ of the same description of soil which were equally productive, 
“ and which paid 15 fanams and less would be useless, yet under a 
“ general reduction such must ensue. To put all lands of the same 
“ quality on an equality as in Madura must surely be desirable and 
“ it will prevent all complaints and dissatisfaction.” 

Mr. Peter then shows the primary results to be expected from the 
adoption of the proposed assessment. There would be a falling off 
of revenue in some parts of the country:—“ but the melancholy causes 
“ which have led to such a difference have been too often noticed to 
“ be repeated here.” In Ayam-palli the revenue of many villages 
would equal, and even exceed in amount that drawn from them 
prior to the reductions made in Fusly 1228. The ryots had extended 
their cultivation as far as circumstances permitted, and things 
looked well. But in the Ten-karei division, there would be a loss of 
twenty-two per cent., owing to the circumstance that in some of the 
villages which constituted it the assessment had been enormously 
high, the rates varying from 15 to 8 fanams per gunta on Nanjey 
lands, and from 12 to 2 on Punjey ; whilst in other villages they 
ranged as low as from 35 to 1 fanams on the former, and from ten 
to one on the latter. In Utthama-p&leiyam the reductions would 
cause a loss of only two per cent. In Vattila-gundu where the 
revised assessment had been tried, the results were very remarkable. 
This village was one of the most highly assessed of all, and great 
reductions had been made in it, but nevertheless the inhabitants 
assured Mr. Peter that further reductions must be made or they 
could not extend their cultivation. Mi*. Peter had observed the 
impoverished appearance of the village, and felt convinced of the 
truth of the representation made to him; and therefore thought it 
advisable to make trial of his taram assessment. He tried it, and 
the consequence was an increase of Rupees 653-15-4 in the year's 
settlement. 
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In calculating the tirvei with reference to the produce of the land, 
the highest and lowest prices of grain in each year of periods of eight 
and ten years were ascertained, and their average struck for a stand¬ 
ard ; and it appeared on comparison, that the calculated produce of 
a kani in the Dindigul district differed from that of a kani in Madura. 

Lastly Mr. Peter notices the reductions which were made by Mr. 
Hurdis. Some were made at the time of the survey, and were known 
as the Hulus reductions. When the survey rates had been fixed 
and an enormous increase of revenue brought to account, numerous 
applications were made for reductions, and many were granted under 
the head of Maafi, apparently not with reference to any fixed 
scale “ but according to pleasure,” After these deductions under 
the head of Maafi had been made, the balance of the Jama was taken 
as the triennial rent: but many of the ryots declared their inability 
to pay it, and the amount in which it exceeded the Jamil of the year 
before the survey was then distributed over the three years accord¬ 
ing to the terms of the cowles. See post page 92. 

The report closes with brief explanations of the various figured 
statements which accompanied it. 

The promulgation of Mr. Peter’s scheme did not lead to much dis¬ 
cussion at Madras. Its adoption was permitted to the extent of 
allowing in the rates of assessment a considerable reduction through¬ 
out the province, which is known in the accounts by the name of the 
Mun&sib Kammi But even this was thought to be insufficient, as 
we shall presently see. 

On the 24th October 1881 the Collector, Mr. Viveash, submitted 
for the consideration of the Board of Bevenue a fresh scheme for the 
revision of the Dindigul assessment. This was never sanctioned by 
the higher authorities, and indeed no correspondence appears to have 
taken place with regard to its expediency. It will be unnecessary 
therefore to exhibit the plan in detail: but it will be useful to notice 
some of Mr. Viveash’s views with regard to the reasons of the failure 
of Mr. Hurdis" original assessment, and with regard to the inadequacy 
of the Hulus Maafi and Mun&sib Kammi reductions to remedy its 
defects. And we may at the same time take a glance at a few of 
Mr. Viveaslis more important remedial suggestions. 

Before discussing Mr. Hurdis" assessment, Mr. Yiveask remarks:— 
a It will be necessary to premise, that under the native Governments, 

18 
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« and during the Company's Government, previously to the survey, 

“ the Poonji lands were assessed according to the crop at from 6 to 
" 161 cully fanams per kooly for grain in ear, denominated ghetty 
“ teerwah, and from three to four fanams per kooly in grain in pod, 

“ viz., the pulse kinds termed kanna teerwah. The kooly was the 
“ square of a rope of twenty-five fathoms with the addition of the 
“ length of a pace, a walking-stick, and a leap, making together about 
“ 22 J feet. The TJlcudi cultivators were assessed at full teerwah, the 
“ Villay Varsy cultivators, viz.. Brahmins, Yellalas, Moodelies, Musel- 
" men and the Yairwadies at half teerwah, and the Poodookoodies at 
a half teerwah for three years. 

“ The garden cultivation was assessed at from 35 to 12 J c. fs. per 

kooly according to its produce. 

“ The Nunjey was divided in kind, or rented on a dowle valuation." 

At the time of Mr. Hurdis’ survey the measurements were made 
with a chain of 160 feet, and with sufficient accuracy, as the sur¬ 
veyors were assisted by the Accountants and Matta-nmeikarans of 
each village. But the assessment imposed was altogether too high:— 

“ The assessment was conducted by assessors termed Hooloos- 
f *' navees who took the survey accounts, and after inspecting each 
“ field, set down as their judgment dictated its estimated produce 
“ per kooly, Nunjah, Poonjah, or garden, and classed each field accor- 
“ dingly; the assessors then carried these accounts to the Hooloos 
" cutcherry, where after allowing a remission for charges on the whole 
" produce (poodoo selavo), the remainder was divided, and the Sircar 
“ share converted to money at an assumed price.” 

The causes of the assessment being so much higher after survey 
than before, were three in number, viz.:— 

1$£.—A great increase in the cultivated area comprised in each 
ryot's holding was brought about by the new and correct mode of 
measuring it, and this increase was not noticed in estimating the pro¬ 
duce of each field. That is to say, the assessors committed the fol¬ 
lowing very gross blunder. They first calculated the produce of a 
given parcel of land from the accounts of former years, and ascertain¬ 
ed the amount of produce which it yielded per kuli according to the 
old scale of measurement; and then upon the calculations so formed 
proceeded to assess it at so much per kuli according to the new scale of 
measurement. Mr. Yiveash was told by village accountants who 
had been present at the survey that this had been done. And he had 
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no doubt they spoke the truth, as the accounts showed that an 
increase of measurement was-generally accompanied by a correspond¬ 
ing increase of assessment; whereas if the variations in measurement 
had been duly allowed for in assessing, there must have been some¬ 
thing in the accounts to show it. 

2dli /.—The inhabitants stated that the Punjey tlrvei was fixed 
at too high a rate through taking the values of the " Ghetty teerwah”, 
or more valuable kinds of produce as the basis of the classification. 
Land would not yield for a succession of years full crops of kinds of 
grain such as Gholam , Rdgi and the like. And therefore the values of 
inferior kinds of crops such as horse-gram, which must in some years 
be raised on the very best lands, should also have been taken into 
consideration 

Srdly. —The half and low rates of assessment on lands held by 
Br&hmans and men of other favoured castes were very properly dis¬ 
continued, and full rates assessed. 

The tirvei was raised by these causes to so much higher a rate 
than that at which the ryots were used to pay, that as soon as it was 
fixed they refused one and all to enter into engagements tQ cultivate: 
and Mr. Hurdis was obliged to make then and there a very considerable 
reduction, which was known by the name Hulus Maaf. This reduc¬ 
tion was supposed to be calculated and allowed upon the following 
principles, as appeared from a statement which was prepared by Mr. 
Hurdis for the use of a member of the Board of Revenue. Sixteen 
annas (sixteenths) was taken to represent a full crop, yielded in a 
thoroughly favorable season: and it was ascertained from the accounts 
that thirteen annas was the average crop yielded during the Faslis 
from 1,200 to 1,209 inclusive. And the remission allowed was 
nominally a deduction from this average crop of three annas. It 
was in reality however a deduction of six annas from the estimated 
full* crop; and in effect the ryots were permitted to retain for their 
sole benefit the whole of the difference between the value of ten- 
sixteenth crops and the value of such superior crops as good seasons 
and industry might enable them to raise. 

But this rate of remission was not generally granted; and Mr. 
Viveash found that the rate varied in amount in different villages, and 
in many was not allowed at all. The Maaf remission was allowed in 
some cases at so much per fanam of tlrvei; in others at so much per 
gunta or kuli of land; and sometimes a lump sum was remitted on 
an entire field. In short, Mr, Yiveash was of opinion that the remi m 
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ftion resembled the discretionary remission of an annual Jamabandi 
settlement. He then makes the following observation:— 

“ A great injury arising from this irregularity of the Maaf remis- 
f ‘ sion was the multiplicity of rates which resulted. Thus your Board 

“ will observe in the village of A-12 rates of the original 

f< Poonjah hooloos teerwah were multiplied by the Maaf to 300 rates, 
“ the difference between some of which does not exceed A. of a cully 
“ fanam or if of a pice. This variety of rates has led to so much 
“ confusion that both kurnums and ryots are often doubtful of the 
<c rates of teerwah fixed to their lands, and it is difficult to ascertain 
fe in framing' the Jamabandi settlements whether the kurnums give 
“ in the correct assessed rates of the cultivated lands: and the teerwahs 
“ become nugatory as a protection to the ryots, against unfair demands 
“ from them by the village officers.” 

Even after this modification of the Hulus tirvei had been made, the 
ryots found the rates assessed upon their lands to be too high, and 
refused to cultivate. Accordingly Mr. Hurdis was obliged to make 
a fresh concession, and to postpone for a time the introduction of his 
new rates. * He granted cowles for three years, during the first two 
of which the rates were more favorable to the cultivator than the 
ultimate survey rates; and arranged them on the following prin¬ 
ciple :—“ The amount realized in the year preceding the survey was 
“ taken as the basis, and the excess of the survey assessment above 
ff that amount was divided into three parts, one of which was added 
“ each successive year till the full assessment was imposed.” 

Mr. Viveash then points out the radical error of which his prede¬ 
cessor had been guilty:— 

“ I cannot discover that any process of the kind noted in the 6th 
<<r para, of the letter of the Principal Collector of the Ceded districts, 
dated 26th July 1807, was observed, to prevent inequality in.the 
w Dindigul assessment through partiality, or want of judgment of the 
" assessors; or with the view to limit the demand of Government to 
“ a sum, which the district could easily yield. The villages appear 
“ to have been separately settled, and the assessments were not sub¬ 
jected as in the Ceded districts, to correction by the conflicting 
“ interests of the ryots. 

“ A fair assessment of a district is best obtained by comparing the 
“ collections under the native Princes, under the Company’s Govem- 
“ ment from its commencement, the estimates of the assessors, and 
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“ the opinions of the most intelligent natives, and after a due con- 
“ sideration of the whole, adopting such a sum as would he thought a 
“ fair assessment of the district in its present state, or what the inhabi- 
“ tants in similar circumstances under a native Government would 
C£ have regarded as somewhat below the usual standard. 

“ Tliis principle was not observed. Mr. Hurdis was guided by the 
“ high collections of very distant periods under the native Govern- 
“ments. The Collectors under the Company’s Government from 
“ Fusly 1200 were not considered, neither was the existing state of 
“ the district. 

“ On reference to Statement No. 4 which has been prepared from 
“ documents in the dufters, your Board will observe this in several 
a villages of the Tadikoomboo Taluq, thus for instance the Cusbak 
“ Tadikoomboo. The collections by Venkata Ban under the Kurtar 
“ of Mysore in Fusly 1152 is represented to have been 8,000 Chs.; 
“ under Meer Sahib in 1183 Chs. 4,637-0-5; an average of six years 
“ under Syed, Sahib Chs. 4,508-0-12 ; the average of the three adminis- 
“ trations, Chs. 5,715-14|. Mr. Hurdis 3 teerwah in Fusly 1212, Chs. 
“ 4,999-3-11, which is higher than had ever been realized since the 
“ Mysore administration. 

“ Bheema Rau prepared a document exhibiting the revenues for 
“ 18 years from Fusly 1194, the average of which is Chs. 3,296-9-81; 
“ this would have formed a much better basis for the settlement. 33 

In revising the Hulus assessment Mr. Yiveash had thought it 
advisable at first to annul the Hulus Maaf remission altogether, and 
taking the assessment as it stood, to make a general reduction at one 
uniform rate. But he found this course impracticable. The inequa¬ 
lities of the original assessment were so great and the principal 
inhabitants were so averse to a general remission, that he was com¬ 
pelled to abandon the idea. He therefore decided on carrying out 
the revision under the rules laid down by the principal Collector for 
the Ceded districts; feeling convinced that the effects of undue 
infl uence and partiality would be obviated by publicity, and that 
consultation with all the principal ryots would prevent the interests 
of individuals of particular villages being improperly favored. And 
he proceeded in the following manner:— 

“ The Nattamgars, Kurnums, and Ryots of each Zenxindary or 
f£ Moottah were assembled at the Hoozoor Kuteherry, together with 
“ experienced ryots of neighbouring districts to act as Punchayets on 
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tc the occasion of disputes, and they were desired, with reference to 
" the Hooloos accounts, the tarnm accounts, prepared in Mr. Peter's 
f< time, the collections under the Munasib remission authorized by 
<f your Board, the estimates of the neighbouring districts of Madura, 
“ Mellore, Marangapoory, Darapooram, and their own experience of 
“ the produce of the lands, to revise the classification of the lands 
“ cultivated in Fusly 1236. I separated the cultivated from the 
“ waste to prevent the possibility of shifting the average to the waste; 
“ and I selected Fusly 1236 because the calculation was then exten- 
“ sive, and the crops generally full. The ryots were cautioned against 
<c raising the classification of lands the value of which had been raised 
“ by improvement. This however, was scarcely necessary, as there 
“ are very few lands, the assessment of which was too low. It occa- 
<f sionally happened that a difference arose regarding the value of 
u lands in certain villages; on these occasions I sent a party to the 
“ spot to examine. 

“ After the rates of Mr. Hurdis had thus been revised, I considered 
“ with reference to the collections of Fusly 1236, the average collec- 
tions of former years, and the opinions of the experienced Natam- 
gars, whether any and if any what addition should be made to the 
<e total revenue of each taluq resulting from the revised rates of the 
<e ryots in Cutcherry, and the addition was then made to the villages, 
w and the fields of each village by the Natamgars, Kurnuras, and 
“ Ryots, who, aware that what one gained another would lose, took 
“ special care that the additional revenue was fairly imposed. The 
“ accounts were then brought to me, the revised rates read over, the 
£f ryots were questioned, if any of the villages or lands had been 
e£ favored, and, on their expressing themselves and signing a ctocu- 
“ment to the contrary, they were dismissed. The revision of a 
u Zemindary, or district, where no ref ere aces to the villages were 
“ necessary, usually occupied a month. I can assert that great pains 
“ were taken to render the revision correct, all the inhabitants here 
“ are well satisfied, and on comparing the collections of former years 
“ I do not think your Board will consider that the interests of the 
“ Circar have been in any way sacrificed After the Cirear demand 
“ on the cultivated lands of Fusly 1236 had been fixed, the rates of 
the waste lands were revised with reference to the revised rates of 
<£ the cultivated lands. In some instances, the Hooloos rates have 
“ been raised, generally where from error in the Hooloos registry 
“ iSFunjah lands have been entered with the Punjab teerwah. To 
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e( explain in a few words the principles of the revision, the basis of the 
revised assessment is the Hooloos assessment of Mr. Hurdis revised 
“and corrected by the instrumentality of the ryots themselves; 

“ whilst loss of revenue was prevented by fixing the total bereez of 
“ the district, with reference to average collections and checks were 
“ provided against inequality in the assessment by leaving the ryots 
“ themselves to distribute the total reduction.” 

As stated above, no action appears to have been taken on Mr. 
Viveash’s very interesting report: and the next report to he consi¬ 
dered is the following, dated the 5th November 1849, made by the 
Board of Revenue to Government on the subject of a heavy claim 
for compensation, which had been brought by the Kannivadi Poligar. 
In arguing against its admission, the Board showed in a very clear 
manner the difference between permanently settled and unsettled 
p&leiyams : and the report merits close attention. 

The nature of the claim was the following :—The estate had been 
attached in Fasli 1227 for arrears of Peshkash, and kept under Am&ni 
management for a great many years. During this period the Collec¬ 
tor had been under the necessity of applying the principles of the " 
Mun&sib Kammi to the lands under cultivation, as the survey rates 
were found to be far higher than the ryots could pay; and the collec¬ 
tions had fallen short in a considerable sum of what they should have 
been, according to Mr. Hurdis" rates. In the course of time the 
arrears due to Government were paid off; and in Fasli 1252 the 
Zamind&r was reinstated. His son who succeeded him subsequently 
claimed to have repaid to him all the monies which had been let go 
to his ryots, together with interest at the rate of twelve per cent, 
and also a retrospective remission of Peshkash proportionate to the 
decrease in his resources which had been occasioned by the lowering 
of the survey rates. He alleged that the remissions had been made 
without any authority from him, and in direct violation of the com¬ 
pact entered into by Government on the one part and his ancestor 
on the other part at the time of the perpetual settlement. And he 
argued that if Ms Peshkash had been properly calculated by Mr. 
Hurdis, respect being had to the amount which he could collect from 
his ryots under the original rates of assessment, it could not continue 
to be fair and just when he was no longer able to collect according 
to those rates. And he met the objection that notwithstanding the 
change in the rates of assessment of his estate, his actual collections 
fell but little short of what they were intended to be under the old 
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rates, and that therefore he had nothing to complain of by the asser¬ 
tion that his revenues were brought up too near their proper level 
solely by an increase of cultivation, of which increase he ought to 
have the full benefit under the terms of his agreement with Govern¬ 
ment. If his estate became more productive, he should benefit there¬ 
by, and he alone. 

The Collector’s original opinion appeared to have been not altogether 
unfavorable to the admission of the claim as being good in strict law, 
if not in equity. But the Board’s opinion was entirely opposed to it. 
They repudiated the idea that any such compact as that put forward 
by the Zamindar, had in fact subsisted as between him and Govern¬ 
ment. He possessed no Sanad-i-inilkeut-Istimrccr or deed showing 
a permanent grant, and his estate had never been permanently settled. 
The estate had been attached for arrears of revenue ; and whilst it 
continued to be under attachment, had been ably and carefully 
managed by the Officers of Government. The remissions made were, 
as the Zamindar well knew and had admitted, absolutely necessary; 
and the making of them had proved very beneficial to the Zamindar s 
/interests. In point of fact, it was solely owing to the lowering of 
the assessment that the increase of cultivation and general improve¬ 
ment of the Zamindari had been brought about. Moreover the late 
Zamind&r had acquiesced in what had been done by accepting and 
without remonstrance his ten per cent, allowance out of the actual 
receipts; and again by discharging the balance due by him, without 
objection, before the restoration of the estate. He had been relieved 
for a time from the payment of an oppressive Peshkasli; had been 
supported whilst his affairs were being set straight; and finally had 
had his estate restored to him in a flourishing condition. His treat¬ 
ment had really been such as no reasonable man could complain of. 
If, as he alleged, his estate were one permanently settled, it might un¬ 
doubtedly have been sold for arrears, and so lost to him for ever. In 
equity therefore his claim could not be supported. The only question 
was, could it stand in law ? The Board thought not, as the estate was 
not permanently settled, and no agreement was in existence by the 
terms of which Government was precluded from lowering or rais¬ 
ing the rates of the assessment at pleasure. 

The Board adduced the following facts and arguments in support 
of this position :—In the first place, Mr. Hurdis had proposed a per¬ 
manent settlement for only twelve of the twenty-six paleiyams of 
Dindigul, and had not proposed a permanent settlement for the 
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amainiiig fourteen of which Kamiiv&di was one. After sketching 
rpidly the arrangements which had been effected in these twelve 
ctleiyams, the Board proceed to say:—“ The above remarks apply to 
that part of the Dindigul province in which the permanent assess¬ 
ment was carried out. Of the 26 Pollams of Dindigul 14 (Kunni- 
vady being one) remained after the cession of the country in the 
hands of the Poligars. These Pollams were surveyed by Mr. 
Hurdis in Fusly 1212, and the Peshcusli, which before seems to 
have fluctuated, was settled with the proprietors for Fusly 1213 at 
70% on the survey out-turn of the previous year. Similar arrange¬ 
ments were made by Mr. Hurdis and his successor, Mr. Parish, in 
respect to the 10 Pollams of Madura, and 6 Pollams of Manapara. 
The public demand upon these Pollams has since remained unalter¬ 
ed, at the time when it was imposed, it was probably intended to 
extend to these Pollams the permanent settlement, wliich had been 
made in the 6 Pollams of Dindigul, mentioned in para. 16; but 
the intention was abandoned. These Pollams have consequently 
always been treated by the Government authorities as temporarily 
settled Pollams, and are still borne under that designation in the 
accounts of the district/' 

At a subsequent period the Board of Bevenue had called upon Mr. 
arish, Mi*. Hurdis 5 successor, to afford them such information as 
r ould enable them to settle permanently the remaining paleiyams, 
ut that Officer had for some reason failed to comply with their requi- 
tion. In his report upon the settlement of Dindigul for Fasli 1213 
e had merely stated that he had collected the Poligars 5 Peshkash 
3 adjusted by Mr. Hurdis for that Fasli. 

In the year 1815 the Board had made some proposals to Govern- 
ient with regard to the disposal of certain estates; and in their pro- 
sedings under date the 3rd August there occurred the following 
assage :—“ The Bight Honorable the Governor in Council will have 
perceiyed, from the former part of this address, that although the 
Government demand has been fixed in perpetuity upon a part only 
of these lands, the amount of the settlement for each of the four 
Faslies under notice has been the same on all, viz:— 

“ Settled temporarily. 


& P. F. G 

10 Pollams of Madura. 7,968 31 74 

14 do. of Dindigul........... 37,237 13 56 

6 do. of Manapara..... 27,726 32 15 

14 






'Settled in perpetuity: 


S. P. F. C. 

* Ramnad. 94,733 0 0 

“ Shevagungah....... 75,000 0 0 

“ 6 Pollams of Dindigul.. 16,327 30 11 

« 6 Estates of do. 17,844 25 70 


“ From tlie Collector’s reports on the settlement of the revenue 
u for Fuslies 1211, 12 and 13, it appears that previously to the lath 
“ year, the survey commenced by Mr Hurdisinthe district of'Rind 
“ gul was extended by that gentleman and Mr. Parish, his successo 
u to the' 10 Pollams of Madura, the 14 Pollams of Dindigul, and tl 
" 6 Pollams of Manapara, and that the same mode of assessment wi 
“ followed with respect to those of the Sircar, except that in thej 
“ Pollams the rates of teerwah were in some instances rather low* 
“ than in the Sircar villages. It further appears that, in lieu of tl 
“ inadequate and irregular peshcush formerly collected from the Pol 
" gars of these districts, a settlement was then formed with the] 
u for Fusly 1213 regulated by the survey on the principle of takin 
“ the survey valuation of the collections from Nunjah, Punjab an 
“ Swaranadayem at 100 per cent., and of this granting 30 per cen 
“ to the Poligars, the remaining 70 per cent, being the revenue pa] 
(! able to Government, 

“ On these grounds the settlement for Fusly 1213 was fixed t 


follows:— 

S P F C 

" 10 Pollams of Madura... 7,969 4 74 

“ 14 „ of Dindigul. 37,237 31 56 

“ 6 „ of Manapara.,.... 27,726 35 15 


w And with the exception of a difference of a few fanaras, for whic 

* we cannot satisfactorily accoimt, this has continued ever since to l 
“ the annual demand against these lands. At the period when th 
“ arrangement originally took place, it was fully intended to^exten 
44 to these Pollams the permanent settlement on the Zemindary tenure 

hut whether in consequence of the Collector having neglected t 
“ submit the previous report necessary for this purpose, or in conse 
“ quence of the discussions which subsequently arose respecting th 

* inexpediency of extending that system, it does not appear that thi 

* intention has ever been carried into effect. The result has bee 
“ that although the demand on the Pollams in question has sine 
M continued invariably the same, it has not been considered regula 
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* &nd legal on the occurrence of arrears to enforce the Regulations 
4t of 1802. The public demand upon these lands not having been 

fixed in perpetuity, no one will buy the lands because the assessment 

* on them is liable to alteration at the option of the Government, and it 
would manifestly be unjust to hold the Poligars responsible in tbeir 

f< property and persons for an assessment which on due investigation 
^ may be found greater than the resources of the country will justify. 

“Until we receive the orders of Government in reply to this 
* £ address, it is our intention to desire the Collector on the occurrence 
“ of an arrear in any of these Pollams to assume the lands, and retain 
them under Amani management, allowing the Poligars a Malikana 
“ of ten per cent, on the net collections, but as it appears desirable 
^ that some definitive arrangement should be adopted with regard to 
“ the future management of these lands, we request to be favored 
■“ with the orders of the Government respecting them. 

“ The Governor in Council may perhaps be disposed to extend the 
principles, which were adopted in settling permanently the revenue 
“ Pollams of Poonganoor, to all other Pollams, of which the Jurnma is 
“ not yet fixed. 

** Besides the Pollams abovementioned there are several others in 
^ Coimbatore, in Balaghat, and in Nellore, in a similar predicament, 
M and the decision of the Government on the particular case now sub- 
mitted will therefore involve the general question respecting the 
v< whole of these lands,” 

In instructing the then Collector as to Ms future action In the case 
of arrears accruing, the Board of Revenue had distinctly ordered 
him to treat all unsettled p&leiyams in the manner pointed out in 
the extract above quoted. And the views of the Board met with the 
approval of the then Government, who were pleased to observe 
that“ The recommendation of the Board that those Polkuns and 
*“ others under similar circumstances in Coimbatore, Balaghat, and 
*“ Nellore, should be settled in perpetuity on the same terms recently 
granted in favor of the Poonganoor Poligar, will be submitted to 
the favorable consideration of the Honorable the Court of Directors. 71 

In his Report under date the 22nd March 1816, Mr. Peter had for¬ 
warded certain statements concerning the temporarily settled 
p&leiyams, and had remarked with regard to Kanniv&di that the 
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Zamind&r had promised to pay off the balance against him in Faslis 
1226 and 1227. And upon this the Collector had recommended that 
in the event of there being no balance against the Zamind&r at the 
end of the current year, the regular Sanad-i-milkeut -Istimrar should 
be granted to him. And he wished the same plan to be adopted in 
the case of all the other unsettled p&leiyams. But on the 11th April 
1816 the Board wrote to the Collector to the effect that it seemed 
inexpedient to adopt his suggestions; and that he must in accordance 
with previous instructions retain the paleiyams against which there 
were balances under Am&ni management and make allowances at 
the rate of ten per cent, to the ejected Poligars. And the Collector 
was to explain to the ejected Poligars that it was merely a temporary 
arrangement, made in order to ascertain the real value of the paleiyams 
previous to their final settlement, “ on which subject the orders of the 
“ Company will be obtained , and hereafter communicated to them ” 

On the 1st January 1821 Government had sanctioned the writing 
off to profit and loss the sum of Rupees 2,81,806-11-1, being arrears 
due by certain p&leiyams of which Kannivadi was one, and the 
making of an allowance of ten per cent, on the average collections of 
a certain series of years to the Poligars. But by some mistake the 
cause of which was unknown, the allowance had been from the first 
calculated with reference to the net annual proceeds of each estate, 
and still continued to he so calculated. 

A desultory correspondence was afterwards carried on between the 
local and Home Governments, with regard to the expediency of per¬ 
manently settling the p&leiyams. And eventually directions were 
issued to carry out their settlement in perpetuity. But these 
instructions were not carried into effect and no change of manage¬ 
ment took place. However in 1840 the Zaxnindar of Kannivadi 
came forward and tendered payment of his arrears, on condition of 
his Zamindari being restored to him ; and this offer drew attention 
to the condition of the attached p&leiyams of Madura and DindiguJ, 
and it was considered that:— £< as the allowance granted to the 
“Poligars in 1821 was conferred upon them during such time as 
u their lands remained in the possession of Government , and as 
“ those parties had not resigned their estates by any formal document, 
“ such applications as those made by the Kannavadi Poligar could 
“ not he refused. To obviate similar demands on the part of other 
tc Poligars, it was however determined to call upon all those, whose 
“ Pollams were then under attachment, either to pay their arrears *or 
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“ to surrender their estates on condition of continuing to receive the 
“ Malikana, which they had hitherto enjoyed. In those cases where 
“ neither of these alternatives was accepted, the Pollams were to be 
“ sold by public auction for the balances outstanding against them. 
“ On this arrangement being carried out, the Poligars of 9 out of the 
“ Vj Poliams then under zuft gave up their estates. Two Pollams 
“ were redeemed on payment of the balances due upon them; one 
“ was sold for arrears ; one was restored to the proprietor by order of 
“ the Court of Directors, with remission of all previous arrears, but at 
the same Peshcush. In the remaining four Pollams, a claim to a 
“ reduction of Peshcush has been preferred, and the question is still 
“ under consideration. It should be remarked that in directing the 

O 

“ sale of the attached unsettled Pollams (which in one instance took 
<£ effect) for arrears of revenue in default of their redemption or sur¬ 
render by their proprietors, both the Board and Government 
“ departed from the views held in 1815, that estates so circumstanced 
“ were not liable to sale under the Regulations of 1802. It may also 
“ be regarded as doubtful, from what has been represented in the 
<c previous paras., whether, as respects this class of estates, the fact of 
“ their never having been surrendered by any formal deed, and of the 
“ Malikana having been granted for such time as the lands remained 
te in the possession of Government, did confer upon their proprietors 
“ the power to redeem them on payment of the balances as a 'matter 
<c of legal right, and whether, in 'point of law , it would not have been 
a competent to the Government to refuse such offers, and to take 
“ such measures for the management of the estates as to them might 
“ seem advisable. Similar offers had, however, been admitted in some 
“ few previous instances/’ 

These attached p&leiyams had therefore never been permanently 
settled. And it was open to Government to deal with them as it 
pleased. As a matter of expediency, it would be necessary perhaps 
to make no alterations in the rates of Peshkash and other terms upon 
which they had been held for a long series of years. But the owners 
of them could not, under any circumstances, claim the rights con¬ 
ferred by a Sanad-i-milkeut-Istimrar. And the position of the 
Kannivadi Zamindar differed in no way from that of his fellows. He 
was indeed better off than they, inasmuch as a very flourishing 
estate had been returned to Mm. He had therefore no legal right to 
ihe compensation asked for: and he certainly had none in equity. 
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The claim was therefore disallowed. We now eome to a later 
report. 

On the 2nd March 1854 Mr. Collector Parker submitted for the 
“consideration of the Board of Revenue a plan for the abolition of an 
exceptional tax levied on certain special kinds of produce, under the 
head of Van-pay ir. These kinds were betel-vines, plantains, turmeric, 
chillies and brinjals; and where they were grown on Nanjey lands 
the above tax was always levied on them. 

The betel-vine was cultivated exclusively in Nanjey lands, and 
•remained in the ground two 3 T ears or, rather more:—“ The seed of 
“ the Agatee shrub, up which it twines, is sown in July and the 
^ betel four months afterwards, In November. The vine commences 
“ to produce in March and continues to do so for two years longer, if 

not injured by insects.'* 7 And it was a kind of produce which 
required Irrigation during the whole period during' which it was 
.above the ground. 

Plantains were planted from July to February. They began to 
produce fruit after ten months, and continued to yield for about a 
twelvemonth. During this time the ryot might raise another crop 
on the ground if he chose; and no extra cess would be levied from 
him. 

The turmeric crop continued about eight months in the ground, 
during the whole of which time it required water. And generally 
speaking no subsidiary crop could be raised with it. If however 
«uch a crop were raised, nothing would be charged for it. 

Chillies and Brinjals were kept in the ground about six months. 
They required less water than paddy : and were cultivated in 
rather high lying land which could not he used to raise two crops 
of paddy. 

It does not appear when this teim V&n-payir was first introduced 
into the accounts. It was not used by Mr. Hurdis. He calls betel- 
vine cultivation petnmal&. See ante p. 35. 

With regard to plantains :—See ante p. 36. 

With regard to turmeric ;—See ante p. 36. 

With regard to chillies and brinjals: —See ante p. 37 for the assess¬ 
ment on one-crop Nanjey. Mr. Hurdis 7 report is silent with regard 
to the special tax on chillies and brinjals. % 
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These five kinds of crops were taxed in Dindigul as follows:— 
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• For these rates the Collector proposed to substitute the ordinary 
rates on paddy-lands. He observes :—“ As the Nunjah teerwah is 
* consolidated on both crops, the change I would recommend is 
“ simplified. T would discontinue all distinction between the Van- 
“ pyre produce and paddy, as is done in regard to Sugar-cane. The 
“ circumstance that the tax on brinjals would in some cases be 
“ thereby somewhat raised does not,* I think, constitute a valid 
“ objection. * As regards low-taxed Nunjah lands, which suit these 
" descriptions of produce best, the rate of tax will be less/' 

Hift arguments in favor of the proposed change were these:—■ 
“ The chief arguments I have to adduce in favor of the proposed 
“ change is its accordance with the great principle now generally 
“ admitted of taxing the land, and not the description of produce, 
“ and leaving the farmef free and unobstructed in the cultivation of 
« whatever crops he deems best suited to the market, the quality of 
“ his land and his own interest. In the next place I deem the 
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a alteration desirable, in order to remove the cheek caused by 
a the higher tax to the cultivation of articles very necessary to 
“ correct the insipidity of the staple food of the natives, viz., rice. 
ec I should suppose that even in a medical point of view, plain 
“ rice cannot be so good as when mixed with fruit and condiments, 
“ and certainly it cannot be so agreeable. The tendency of the 
“ price of rice to fall, in consequence of the improvements to irriga- 
“ tion now in progress affords another argument against its exclusive 
“cultivation; and I see no reason to doubt that the cultivation 
“ of the five products would greatly increase, if put on the same 
“ footing with rice. Lastly I strongly advocate the abolition of the 
“ distinctive teerwah in order to get rid of a troublesome inter- 
“ ference with the ryot, and a waste of the public time in the 
“ Taluq and Huzur Cutcherry by the examination and reports 
“ called for by the present distinct tax.” 

The Collector wished to get rid altogether of the Van-payir tax on 
Nanjey lands, and also of the special tirvei imposed on Punjey 
bag’h&yat, when cultivated with the products classed as Van-payir. 
He disapproved of this for the same reasons as of the ordinary 
Van-payir tax; and he wished to have none but the ordinary Punjey 
bag’hayat rates charged on Punjey Mg’hayat lands, whatever crops 
might he raised on them. 

The Board, in their proceedings of the 4th May 1854 approved of 
these suggestions, and directed that in future they should be acted 
upon; with the proviso that, if Government water were used in 
raising Van-payir crops on Punjey bag'll ay at lands, it should be 
charged for under the head of “ Teerwa jasty.” 

Shortly afterwards (on the 2nd June) Mr. Parker recommended 
that in accordance with the principle above enunciated, the extra 
tax levied on tobacco in the Tadikamhu, Nila-kotei and Ten-karei 
divisions should he discontinued, and the ordinary garden tax levied 
instead. And on the 81st July the Board sanctioned his proposals. 

We have now arrived at the last important report connected with 
the revenue history of Dindigul. 

On the 80th June 1862 Mr. Levinge reported to the Board on the 
state of the unsettled paleiyams, and proposed that the Peshkash of 
some of them should be raised. He observed that the mode in which 
these estates were dealt with had been fully described in the Board's 
proceedings, No. 495, dated the oth November 1849. He distrusted 
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the accounts furnished to him by the different Poligars, and was of 
opinion that it would be necessary to keep some of the estates under 
Circar management for two or three year^, before making any per¬ 
manent arrangement with regard to their settlement. 

Kannivadi was a very fine estate, and contained a large area of 
waste lands in the plains and on the lower Palanis : but the proprie¬ 
tor was hopelessly in debt, and it was doubtful whether the grant¬ 
ing of a Sanad to him would do him any good. Air. Levinge 
observes:—“ If a Suiinud is given to the Zemindar even for the pre- 
i: sent amount of his Peshkush. the result would be, I believe, that 
“ the creditors would come down on the estate for the recovery 
“ of their claims, and the Zemindary would be sold in different por- 
“ tions in the Civil Courts. Now’ the Zemindar is unable to raise 
“ more money, as the defect of his title is only now fully understood. 
“ If it is made good by the grant of a permanent deed, he will only 
“ launch into greater extravagance and become further involved ; 
“ but the mismanagement of his affairs by the Zemindar cannot be 
a allowed to bar the Government from its just claims on the estate. 
“ Although there is much waste in the Zemindary, still much of that 
ce is owing to the unhealthiness of the Zemindary. and to its being 
“ subject to be ravaged year after year by bad fevers, which either 
“ carry off the inhabitants or leave them debilitated for life. Such 
“ is the dread of the climate that the Renters, whose object it is to 
u increase the cultivation by every means in their power, find it 
a almost impossible to get settlers from other places to take up lands 

, “ in the Zemindary. The Zemindar in his 

« eeedings dated 28 th lease # has admitted his revenue for the high- 
“ Apnl 1S62, No. 2 , 669 . « es ^. y ear W as Rupees 67,000, and if on grant- 

‘‘ ing him a Sunnud, his Peshkush is fixed with reference to the above, 
“ and if calculated at the old rate of 70 per cent, to Government, the 
« increase to be demanded from him would be Rupees 8,760 which 
“ his estate could bear with ease, if his waste lands wdiich are culti- 
cs vable were "brought under cultivation.” 

Ammaya-N"ay akk an-ub was also a fine estate, with plenty of 
waste * which could he brought under cultivation if the Zamindar 
would only grant his ryots favorable terms. At present it was suf¬ 
fering from the effects of bad management. As it was however 
the Zamindar acknowledged that he had drawn as much as Rupees 
41,504 out of it; and if the new Peshkash were fixed with reference 
to that amount, there would bean increase to Government of Rupees 
15,082-12-0 per annum. 


15 
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Bodi-Nayakkax-tjk.— Of this estate the Collector says :— fk This 
f ‘ estate was settled far below its present value. The Zemindary is 
“ situated at the head of one of the principal rivers in the district, 
“ which receives throughout the year an unfailing supply of water, 
u being affected by both monsoons; across this river the Zemindar 
“ has a few years ago constructed a well-built and effective anicut, 
“ and has thereby greatly extended his wet cultivation, at the same 
f{ time cutting off the water from the Government villages below the 
“ anicut.” 

The Zamind&r had given in false returns, and the Board should 
either fix his Peshkash according to the returns made by the Collec¬ 
tor's subordinates at Rupees 40,815 per annum, and call upon the 
Zamind&r to agree to pay so much; or they should put the estate 
under Circar management until its resources should have been fully 
ascertained. 

G’haxtappa-Nayakkan-ur was a very extensive Zamindari, but a 
very large proportion of it was waste. Although the highest collec¬ 
tions made in it exceeded those of Mr. Hurdis’ time by Rupees 10,816, 
still there were enormous tracts of waste jungle and Mil country in 
the limits of the Zamindari wMcli were very feverish and unhealthy 
and infested by wild animals :—“ The statistics of this Zemindary, 
“ taken from the Fysal accounts, and cultivation accounts of Fysaly 
“ 1269 are as follows:— 

Kanies. Rupees. 

£i Ayacut deducting Maniems.. .. ... 86,232 

“ Deduct Perumboke. ... .. ..19,377 

66,855 1,06,368 

“ Waste.. .51,166 74,691 

<e Cultivation... ... . 15,689 31,677 

“ Deduct—Vide column II, in Statement No. 2,,. 3,292 

28,385 

“ Hill rent and jungle produce, <fcc.. 1,595 

Total.1 29,980 

Much of the waste land was covered with magnificent timber, and 
would be valuable for coffee lands. But the Zamindar was quite 
unequal to the management of his possessions. He could not keep 
his ryots in good humour, and could not collect his rents. He was 
always suing and being sued. The Courts had pronounced several 
conflicting and contradictory decrees regarding his rights in respect 
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of ivnt. The Zamindur was willing to have xlie estate put under 
Ciivar management in order that it might be properly surveyed and 
assessed; and the Collector recommended that this should he done. 
But he was averse to making over the Zamindari to its owner on a per¬ 
manently fixed peshkash after only one or two years of Circar manage¬ 
ment. Within so short a time it would be simply impossible for the 
estate to become even moderately developed. From the greater por¬ 
tion of it the Zamind&r derived no income whatever; as it was abso¬ 
lutely without inhabitants in consequence, it "was said, of the feverish¬ 
ness of the country and the number of wild beasts which infested it. 
But the Collector did not believe it was more feverish than the Nat¬ 
tain country ; and he thought that cultivation would extend, if pro¬ 
perly encouraged. He recommended therefore that this deserted 
portion should be cut off from the Zamind&ri and annexed to the 
Avan lands of the district; and that the Peshkash should then be 
calculated on the Zemindar’s highest amount of collections, viz., Rupees 
29,980. Under any circumstances, nothing should be done till the 
estate had been properly surveyed. 

Teyauaw was a small estate ; but it contained a good proportion 
of waste. Its highest yield was Rupees 8,205, and if the Peshkash 
were fixed with reference thereto, there would be an annual increase 
of Rupees 4,642 b 

In conclusion the Collector remarks :— u In fixing the Peshcash to 
et be paid by all the Poligars, I beg to recommend that a percentage 
“ be set aside for a Local Fund for improving the roads in the differ- 
<f ent estates, otherwise I see no prospect of any such improvements 
cf being undertaken by any of the Zamindars, the whole expense of 
“ which is now thrown on the Government.” 

In laying this report together with others from other districts 
before Government in their proceedings under date 14th January 
1868, the Board remarked that before issuing permanent Sanads to 
all holders of paleiyams throughout the country, the principal point 
to he considered was the equity or expediency of enhancing their 
Peshkash; and that for the purpose of deciding upon this point it 
was necessary to consider;— 

1 st. The origin and past history of the Poligars. 

2dly. Their actual position as regarded permanency of tenure ; 
and the extent to which their position was affected by the want of 
such Sanads as had been granted to Zamindars in accordance with 
the scope of the permanent settlement. 
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Silly. The probable effect of the issue of Sanads to them. 

The Board observed ;—“ The Poiigars were originally, as the 
“ term denotes, military chieftains, bearing a strong affinity to the 
“ ancient Zemindars of the Northern Circars. Some of them, had 
“ been originally leaders of bands of free-booters, who had usurped 
" or been entrusted with the charge of the Police of the country. 
u Others derived their descent from the ancient Rajahs, or from offi- 
C£ cers of ranis: under the Hindu Government, and had obtained Inams 
Cf either for the support of their rank, or as the reward of past ser- 
a vices, to which was often attached the duty of maintaining a 
£ ‘ certain force to aid the Government when required. Others again were 
“ originally Renters of districts, or Revenue Officers, who in time of 
“ public disturbance usurped possession of lands. In the territories 
now included in the Madra s Presidency, they were found principally 
“ in the Ceded districts and in Mysore, in Clifttore and Salem, in 
Madura and Tinnevellv." 

The Board then sketched out the history of the paleiyams by 
giving extracts from their letter of the 5th November 1849, which 
has already been dealt with at p. 95 ante. And they then pro¬ 
ceeded to show the principle upon which the Peshkash was fixed 
in different parts of the country. In Dindigul G6 per cent, of 
the survey valuation had been retained by Government as its 
due, and the report goes on to say:— a It will be observed that 
" the demand, even when not limited by the issue of a permanent 
“ Sumiud has in every instance remained without enhancement for a 
" period nowhere less than 50 years; and that generally the 
relative proportion of the shares of Government and of the Poligar 
t{ in the revenue of the year in which the demand as now existing 
et was fixed, is at least as favorable to Government, as was the perma- 
£i nent settlement in the Zemindaries, while the claims of the Poiigars 
e£ to consideration are certainly stronger than those of any of the 
“ modem Zemindars or Moottadars, and quite as strong as those 
“ of the ancient Zemindars. It will be observed that in some instances 
“ although permanent Sunnuds have not beeen issued, the Govern- 
" ment have pledged themselves to accept the present rate of 
Peshcush in perpetuity, and that where no such distinct pledge has 
44 been given, still in most cases the rate of Peshcush is fully as high 
‘ 4 as could be demanded under a settlement designed to be permanent, 
t ° while in but few instances is the present condition of the estates 
such as would enable them to bear an increase without immediate 



prospect of ruin, The existing position of the Pultuns prevents the 
H sale of the lands under decrees of Courts, or their alienations by the 
“ Poligar, while it leaves to Government the nomination of the sue- 
“ cessor on the occasion of a lapse by death.” 

And the Board finally came to the conclusion that in the Madura 
and Coimbatore paleiyams:—“ The existing settlement was avowedly 
“ made with the intention of being permanent, and that in most of 
“ these cases, the Peslxeush is at present as high in proportion to the 
“ actual value of the estates, as it could mow he fixed with any 
“ expectation of the arrangement being a permanent one, undeveloped 
“ resources being no sufficient reason for enhancement in such cases, 
f£ while in the few excepted cases, the present improved condition of 
“ the estates is mainly due to the careful management of the proprie- 
“ tors, whom it would be in the highest degree impolitic to discour- 
“ age, by additional taxation, in this course of life." And:—“ That 
“ although the grant of a Sunnud of permanent settlement to the 
“ Poligars is politically and socially a highly desirable measure, it 
££ will be by no means one of unmixed advantage to the Poligars, but 
“ will bring with it liabilities and responsibilities from which they 
“ are at present exempt.” 

Their recommendation therefore was :—“ That existing Poligars 
“ be confirmed in their tenures on the present terms as regards 
“ Peshcush, and that Sunnuds of permanent settlement be granted to 
“ all who are willing to accept them, and to execute a corresponding 
£c Kahuliat, a limited time being fixed within which their decision 
“must he made. The form of Sunnud used in the Zemindary 
“settlements of 1802 , may he used in the cases of larger estates. 
“ In the petty Poliems it would be unsuitable and a more simple 
“ form should be used.” 

We have now come to the end of the Revenue history of Dindigul; 
and it is to be hoped that no event of any importance has been passed 
over through inadvertence. Much more might doubtless have been 
written: but it was necessary to be as brief as possible, since so many 
subjects remained for disposal. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Madura under the Companys Renter. — Renters 9 manners 
and customs.—Madura restored to the Nabob-—-The first 
Collector at Madura,—-His position.—The Renter depriv¬ 
ed of his farm,—The boundary dispute. 1 he Kalians 

again .— Madura ceded to the British. — Mr. Collector 
Hurd is 7 insti notions to his Assistant.—The Sihbanch.—The 
Madura pdleiyarns.—The AbkdrL—Mr. Hurd is first 
report abstracted,—His second report abstracted. - The 
order of the Board thereon.—The survey .— Mr. Collector 
Parish's report abstracted.—The growth of the revenue. 

The Revenue history of the Madura country proper is quite 
distinct from that of Dindigul, as has heen before remarked : indeed 
during the first few years of its administration by Collectors the 
principal division was but little more closely connected with the 
sub-division than with Trichinopoly or Tinnevelly. And as it is 
distinct from, so the revenue history of Madura is far inferior to 
that of Dindigul in point of interest, and far less extensive. 

In 1785 the Madura country had become one of the Honorable 
Company’s Southern Territories; and produced, as we have seen in 
Part III., a revenue of Rs. 3,40,000. It was managed by a native 
Renter, who was armed with practically unlimited power, and used 
it as may be supposed in a not over-scrupulous maimer. The follow¬ 
ing description of the mode in which southern Renters ordinarily 
administered their farms is probably a trifle overlaid with color, 
but comes from the pen of a very experienced Officer, Colonel 
Fullarton, and is well worthy of consideration. He tells us that the 
Renter’s object;— <f too frequently is, to ransack and embezzle, that 
“ he may go off at last enriched with the spoils of his province. 
<c The fact is, that in every part of India where the Renters are 
“ established, not only the ryot and the husbandman, hut the manu- 
" facturer, the artificer, and every other Indian inhabitant, is wholly 
“ at the mercy of those ministers of public exaction. 

w Tbe established practice throughout this part of the Peninsula 
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££ has for ages been, to allow the farmer one-half of the produce of 
“ his crop for the maintenance of his family, and the re-cultivation 
<£ of the land; while the other is appropriated to the Circar. In the 
“ richest soils, under the cowle of Hyder, producing three annual 
ff crops, it is hardly known that less than forty per cent, of the crop 
<c produced has been allotted to the husbandman. Yet Renters on 
“ the coast have not scrupled to imprison reputable farmers, and to 
“ inflict on them extreme severities of punishment, for refusing to 
u accept of sixteen in the hundred, as the proportion out of which 
£ff they were to maintain a family, to furnish stock and implements 
“ of husbandry, cattle, seed, and all expenses incidental to the culti- 
“ vation of their lands. But should the unfortunate ryot be forced 
“ to submit to such conditions, he has still a long list of cruel impo- 
“ sitions to endure. He must labor week after week at the repair 
“ of water-courses, tanks, and embankments of rivers. His cattle, 

“ sheep, and every other portion of his property is at the disposal of 
“ the Renter, and his life might pay the forfeit of refusal. Should 
“ he presume to reap his harvest when ripe, without a mandate from 
“ the Renter, whose peons, conicopolies, and retainers attend on the 
f< occasion; nothing short of bodily torture and a confiscation of the 
“ little that is left him, could expiate the offence. Would he sell any 
“ part of his scanty portion, he cannot he permitted while the Circar 
“ has any to dispose of; would he convey anything to a distant 
“ market, he is stopped at every village by the collectors of Simkuni 
“ or Gabella, who exact a duty for every article exported, imported, 
“ or disposed of. So unsupportable is this evil, that between Nega- 
w patam and Palghautcherry, not more than three hundred miles, 
“ there are about thirty places of collection, or, in other words, a tax 
“ is levied every ten miles upon the produce of the country; thus 
“ manufacture and commerce are exposed to disasters hardly less 
“ severe than those which have occasioned the decline of cultivation.” 

“ But these form only a small proportion of the powers with which 
i( the Renter is invested. He may sink or raise the exchange of 
£C specie at Ms own discretion; he may prevent the sale of grain, or 
<£ sell it at the most exorbitant rates; thus, at any time he may, and 
“ frequently does, occasion general famine. Besides maintaining a 
£f useless rabble, whom he employs under the appellation of peons, at 
<£ the public expense, he may require any military force he finds 
“ necessary for the business of oppression, and few inferior officers 
“ would have weight enough to justify their refusal of such aid. 
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' Should any one, however, dispute those powers, should the military 
£t officers refuse to prostitute military service to the distress of 
“ wretched individuals, or should the Civil Superintendent remon- 
“ strate against such abuse* nothing could be more pleasing to the 
a Renter; he derives, from thence, innumerable arguments for non- 
“ performance of engagements, and for a long list of defalcations. 
“ But there are still some other not less extraordinary constituents 
“ in the complex endowments of a Renter. He unites, in his own 
“ person, all the branches of judicial or civil authority, and if he 
£t happens to be a Bramin, he may also be termed the representative 
“ of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. I will not enlarge on the conse- 
“ cpuences of thus huddling into the person of one wretched 
<f mercenary all those powers that ought to constitute the dignity 
“ and lustre of supreme executive authority.” 

In 1790 Mr. McLeod, assumed charge of the revenues of the 
country with the title of “ Collector at Madura.” His business as 
such appears to have consisted solely in receiving rent from the 
Renter and watching the Company’s pecuniary interests : but the 
correspondence of this period affords so little precise information of 
any kind that I have been unable to ascertain what his powers and 
position actually were. 

It appears however that in or shortly before 1790 the revenues of 
the Madura country were restored to the ISTahoh Wallajah, and that 
the collections were made in his name. And whereas Mr. McLeod 
was remunerated for his services by a commission of one and a half 
per cent, on the actual collections of Dindigul, in addition to his 
fixed salary of two hundred and fifty Pagodas per mensem, he was 
not allowed any commission on the collections made by him in the 
Madura country. 

At the beginning of 1791 the Board of Assumed Revenue directed 
the Collector to show the accounts of the district at stated times to 
Venkata Rah Govinda, the Nabob’s mutsadi or supervisor ; but 
ordered him at the same time to prevent the mutsadi or any other 
servant of the Nabob interfering in the slightest degree in the 
management of affairs. 

The Renter, Muttu Irulappa Pillei, appears to have been guilty of 
tyrannical and extortionate conduct, and to have provoked the 
Kalians to commit all kinds of outrages in the early part of 1791; 
and the Collector proposed depriving him of his farm. And later in 
the same year the Collector reported to the Board that the tranquil- 
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lity of the country depended wholly upon a sufficiency of troops 
being stationed at Medur and Aneiyur to keep the Kalians in order. 
The Kalians of the latter n&du were in the habit of making preda¬ 
tory incursions into both the Dindigul and Madura provinces; and 
there were no troops to overawe them. At Melur there were two 
companies of Sepoys. 

In June 1791 the Madura Renter was deprived of his farm; and 
this event was followed by a considerable amount of correspondence 
touching his conduct and pecuniary liabilities. It was determined 
at the same time that the country should thenceforth be farmed out 
in a number of small farms, and not to a single individual. Large 
farms were always badly managed, and Government would have no 
more of them. 

In the beginning of 1792 there was a boundary dispute between 
the Tondiman of Puthu-kdttei and the Chinna Murdu of Siva- 
ganger Both parties referred their dispute to the Collector; and as 
serious disturbances were apprehended the Collector despatched a 
company of Sepoys to preserve order. The circumstance is note¬ 
worthy as showing how completely the power of these countries 
had been frittered away by constant internal disturbances and civil 
wars : and how completely their rulers were overawed by the British 
power. Fifty years earlier a boundary dispute between the Puthu- 
kottei chief and the Poligar of Sivagangei would have led to a war 
in which from 10 to 20,000 men would have been engaged. 

In June 1794 Mr. McLeod appears to have eeased to be Collector 
at Madura, and to have continued in charge of Dindigul alone until 
he resigned in October. And it would seem as though Madura was 
for some time left without a Collector! 

A letter from the Collector of Dindigul dated 24th October 1795 
complains of the outrages committed by Kalians, and states that the 
wrong-doers all belonged to the Madura country, and the Nabob's 
Fouzdar in charge of that country ought therefore to keep them in 
order. The road from Dindigul to Kambam had been rendered 
utterly impassable, and it was necessary to station some troops in 
the valley. 

On the 31st July 1801, by the terms of a treaty made by the 
Honorable Company with the Nabob WaHajah, the Madura country, 
which was then under the management of the Nabob's Amald&r, 
was formally ceded to the former; and Mr. Hurdis the Collector of 
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Dindigul was appointed Collector of the Madura province. And a 
proclamation to this effect was published through the country. 

On the same day Mr. Hurdis wrote a letter to his Assistant, 
Mr. Garrow, directing him to take charge of his district temporarily; 
and giving him certain instructions which throw some light on the 
state of the country at that time. It is stated that the districts were 
in a tolerably quiet state. But no Cutcherry should be sent to Melftr 
for some little time, until the inhabitants should have fully realized 
the completeness of Colonel Agnew’s success in quelling the rebellion 
in the Sivagangei country. The Gouds, by which term I believe 
Mr. Hurdis meant the heads of villages, must be watched. The 
Kalians would be looked after by Nattam Kh&n, a native command¬ 
ant. Establishments must be formed and distributed throughout the 
country, except in Melfir. The Tahsildars of the Nabob should be 
continued in office for a time, and if they behaved well he confirmed 
in their appointments. The Nabob’s servants would hand over to 
Mr. Garrow all the accounts. And lastly the chief Kalians of 
Melur should be summoned to head-quarters, in order to effect 
a settlement with them for their lands. 

A letter from the Chief Secretary to Government written to 
Mr. Hurdis at the same time informed him that there was no reason 
to expect any opposition to the transfer, but that the troops quartered 
in the south would be at his disposal; and that he was to. use his 
own discretion in maintaining for a time or disbanding the regular 
troops and Sibbandi or force of armed policemen, which had been 
employed by the late Government in the Madura country. 

On the 1st of August the Collector was informed by the Board of 
Revenue that he must appoint his own Sibbandi, and at once report 
on the sources and extent of the revenues. He might make 
advances for cultivation to the extent of 29,000 and odd Pagodas. 

On the 8th of August the Commanding Officer suggested to 
Mr. Hurdis the propriety of retaining in Ms pay the existing 
Sibbandi, as it consisted of an undisciplined rabble, and the country 
was in an unsettled state; and moreover an alarming epidemic fever 
was raging. 

On the 10th Mr. Lusliington wrote from Tinnevelly in answer to 
Mr. Garrows application for the transfer to his jurisdiction of the' 
Madura p&leiyams, to the effect that they must be retained under 
Ms (Mr. LusMngtons) management for the present, as he had not 
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been authorised by Government to hand them over to the Cob 
lector of Madura. 

On the 12th and 13th orders were sent to the Collector to ascertain 
the amount of the Sayer or transit duties on grain; and to report 
on the state of the revenues derived from the sale of salt and salt¬ 
petre; and to introduce a new system of management of the Abkdrl 
or revenue derived from the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors. The Government monopoly of the right to manufacture and 
sell spirituous liquors had been abolished from the 1st of July, and 
licenses to do either or both of these things were thenceforth to be 
granted to all who might apply for them. 

The district was formally handed over to Mr. Hurdis in September; 
and he began forthwith to effect a revenue settlement. 

It appears from his first report of the district of Madura that he 
did not attempt to introduce any radical changes in the system of 
administration of the revenues which he found in existence. He 
writes as follows :— 

“ According to the usage of the former Cutcheriy, I have preserved 
“ the heads of account distinct, and under each given the abstract 
“ value of the lands severally appropriated. The whole is exclusive 
“ of Inams, save what is under the head “ Hufta Davastanum,” and 
“ what is under the head “ Jivedum,” both of which in course will 
w be treated of separately. In making the settlement, the mamool 
rate of assessment has been in every report attended to, as well as 
“ the custom heretofore obtaining in fixing it.” 

The report then states that in the Nanjey villages of Madura there 
were two modes, according to which the Government land-tax had 
been customarily collected. One was termed the AHii-Ml-pd&hinam, 
and was applied in the case of lands watered by means of channels 
taken off from a river. The other was termed the Mdndvari-pat, 
and was applied in the case of lands watered from rain-fed tanks. 
Tty many of the Nanjey villages the tax had been collected in money; 
but in all other villages these two ancient modes obtained, and a 
description of them was therefore necessary. 

In Attu-k&l-pashanam villages the tax was payable in kind, and 
was collected in the following manner. At the time of harvest the 
crops were heaped together for division; and the rassums and 
swatantrams were first provided for, by measuring off a certain 
portion of the grain and distributing it in the proportions due to 
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each recipient. The total amount allowed as rassums was carefully 
regulated by the ascertained custom of each village. And the 
swatantrams, including the rassums and every proper charge “ that 
custom with the knowledge of the Cirkar could authorize/’ amounted 
altogether to twelve and a half per cent, on the gross produce. They 
had amounted at one time to as much as nearly twenty per cent.: hut 
Mr. Hurdis had instituted searching enquiries, and fixed the allowance 
at the rate above shown. After deducting for the swatantrams, the 
remainder of the crop was equally divided between the Circar 
and the ryot. 

Where a money rent had been substituted for payment in kind in 
villages falling under this head, the tax due on each chey of land 
was calculated with reference to the above principle of division; 
but the value of the Circar share at the current jam&bandi rate of 
price per kalam was paid to the Cirkar instead of the grain itself. 

Mr. Hurdis then observes:—“When the circar thus makes its 
“ settlement with the ryots, the crop is always thus divided, or thus 
“ rented. But if (as in some places it happens) from the choice of 
“the ryots any intervening person between the ryots and Sircar 
“ conclude the bargain, that person receives from the ryots-a price 
“ for his responsibility called “swamybogum” amounting to from 
“7 to 50 per cent., this as belonging solely to the ryot arises solely 
“ from his share. Hence it will appear that on division of the crop 
“with the ryot, including the amount of shodandrams with the 
“ ryot’s shares, the lyot will possess 9 anas, and the Circar 7 anas, or 
“ (to note the matter more distinctly) the ryot’s share is 58 J per 
“cent., the Sirkar’s 48f, a rent too high for the ryot either to 
(t amass money, or extend his cultivation from the employment 
“ of his profit.” 

This observation is noticeable, inasmuch as it shows that Mr. Hurdis 
was evidently unconscious of the great fact that in 1800 there were 
in the Madura country numerous parcels of Nanjey of which the 
cultivation was sufficiently remunerative to admit of them being let 
by their occupants to tenants for a portion of the crop. Mr. Hurdis 
was altogether wrong in supposing that the S&mi-Vhdgam belonged 
to and formed a part of the share of the cultivating ryot: it was then, 
as it is now and always has been, the rent due to the occupant who 
held the land by prescriptive right, subject always to a tax payable 
to the Government for the time being. This tax of course fluctuated 
in amount according as the agents of Government were more or less 
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oppressive: and as we have seen in Chapter VII of Part III, the holder 
of land paying tax was often no more than a laborer in behalf of the 
Cirear. But when Mr. Hurdis took charge of the district, his position 
was clearly much better than this, and if his holding was productive 
he could afford to let it to another, and live idly on a reserved rent. 
In such case the crop was divided as follows :— 

Let 100a? represent the gross out-turn: 

Then 124#, was the allowance for swatantrams, &c. and— 

The balance, 87was equally divided. 

One half, or 43 J#, going to the Cirear, 

And the other half, or 43fa;, remaining to be divided between 
the tenant and the ryot or occupant. In some cases, according to 
Mr. Hurdis the occupant’s or ryot’s S&mi-b’hogam amounted to seven 
per cent, of it, in some cases to fifty. 

It is also observable that Mr. Hurdis contradicts himself, when he 
says in one place that the land yielded support to the ryot and 
S&mi-b’hogam to an “ intervening person between the ryots and 
Sircarand in another place that the rent payable to Government 
“ was too high for the ryot either to amass money, or extend Ms 
cultivation from the employment of his profit.” It was impossible 
that land could be too highly taxed if the cultivator lived upon its 
produce after the “ intervening person” had taken as much as fifty 
per cent, of the ryot’s share for his own exclusive benefit There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Hurdis’ mind was in a confused state with 
regard to the meaning of the terms rent, profit, and the like ; and that 
in point of fact he did not understand what he was talking about when 
he suggested the propriety of reducing the very moderate assessment 
of 43f per cent, on the actual produce of Attu-kal-pashanam lands. 

We must now return to the report. It tells us that in M&n&vari- 
pat lands the ryot enjoyed a smaller proportion of the produce of Ms 
husbandry; inasmuch as no deductions were made in Ms favor on 
account of swatantrams. The gross crop was equally divided between 
Mm and Government. Nevertheless Ms cultivation was really more 
profitable to him, because less labor needed to be expended on lands 
of this description; and less manure was required as they produced 
but one crop per annum. We are informed that :— u Under this 
“ description of lands, such as have been settled for a money rent have 
“ been done on the calculation of the dowl price per kullam and per 
“ chey, and the amount so arising has been fixed as the rent payable 
“ to the Sircar.” 
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The precise idea intended to be conveyed by this statement, I have 
been unable to discover. But it seems probable that all Mr. Hurdis 
meant was that at the time of Jam&bandi, he declared a certain price 
per kalam to be the current price of paddy in a particular tract, and 
having caused to be measured the out-turn of each ISTanjey field situa¬ 
ted therein, and ascertained the number of kalams to which it amount¬ 
ed, multiplied the number of kalams which each chey of land was 
supposed to have yielded by the number of fanams which a kalam 
was supposed to be worth, and declared half of the product arrived 
at in each case to he the assessment fixed on the chey for that parti¬ 
cular year. There is no reason to suppose that he entered into any 
calculations referential to average amounts of produce raised in parti¬ 
cular series of years, or took into consideration the amounts yielded 
in previous years. All that was done apparently, was to ascertain 
the amount which fell to the share of Government in 1800, and to 
take the supposed value of that amount instead of the amount itself. 

Punjey lands fell under one or other of two classes. They were 
either such as paid a tirvei or money rent of so much per given 
measure of extent. Or they were comprised in villages, “ which paid 
a fixed rent without reference to their contentsthat is to say I 
presume, of which the rent remained always the same, whatever 
might be the acreage actually brought under cultivation and what¬ 
ever kinds of crops might be raised in any particular year. The 
former class of lands Mr. Hurdis had settled according to the mamul 
or established rates, as exhibited in the Kamams’ accounts. But the 
price of grain had been rendered so variable by the machinations of 
Renters and monopolists that it was quite impossible to say what was 
the actual percentage of profit left to the cultivator. 

In the Katt u-kuttagei or fixed rent villages the greatest abuses had 
been practised. Instead of the ryots enjoying as they ought all the 
advantages of permanency and tranquillity, they had been placed by 
the Mahometan Government at the mercy of rapacious Renters and 
adventurers. The value of each village had been purposely repre¬ 
sented to be but a fractional part of what it really was; and the rents 
payable by the managers fixed at absurdly low figures. Thus in the 
kasha or principal village of H&dakulam near Madura, which con¬ 
tained according to the Karnam’s accounts 16J taurs of Punjey and 
99 X V Nanjey, the kattu-kuttagei had been fixed at three Chakrams 
and two fanams for the whole: and the manager had been enabled 
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to make in one way and another as his radmid nazzar, as much as 
33*2 Chs., 1 f. per annum. Mr. Hurdis had therefore raised the rents to 
their proper height, feeling sure that by so doing he would deprive 
the managers of imdue profits hut would not at all injure the imme¬ 
diate holders of the lands. 

The report does not explain who these managers were; nor why 
the Renters purposely misrepresented the value of the villages. It 
seems probable however that the managers were a species of Inam- 
dars, who lived on assignments of the taxes payable in gross by 
certain villages, subject to the payment of a small acknowledgment 
in the shape of money. And in all probability the Renter misrepre¬ 
sented the amounts customarily payable by the managers, rather 
than the value of the villages themselves. His object would be to 
reduce to the lowest possible figure the amounts with which the 
managers were debited in the accounts, and share with them the 
fruits of the deception. For example, if the Renter was allowed ten 
per cent, on the amount of his collections, and a manager was accus¬ 
tomed to pay Rs. 1,000 per annum as an acknowledgment, the Renter 
would only make Rs. 100 by collecting this sum and carrying it to 
account: hut he might easily come to an arrangement with the 
manager to set him down as a debtor to the extent of only Rs. 500, 
and receive Rs. 750 from him. By so doing he would make Rs. 300 
instead of 100 ; and the mouth of the manager having been shut, dis¬ 
covery of the fraud would be almost impossible under a lax and 
inobservant Government. In short the Renter did pretty much the 
same as the unjust steward in the parable. 

The report next goes on to speak of the Hafta Devcist’kdna or 
Seven Churches villages. Those :—“ included in the Jtimmabundy 
“ were assumed by Usuf Cawn from the churches of Madura. These 
“ lands were, before his time, allotted to the Perterum of the Idols, 
“ the ceremonies of their religion, and the repairing and beautifying 
“ their churches.” Having assumed all these villages, Mohammad 
Yusuf Khan attempted to provide for the paditaram (perterum) or 
ordinary expenses by the exaction of a tribute from the lands 
appropriated to the support of the Sihbandw or establishments of the 
various Pagodas. This tribute was gradually increased, until it 
reached the sum of nearly 6,000 Chakrams per annum, the amount 
which he appropriated to the paditaram in the second year of his 
management, and which was allowed ever afterwards. But the 
assumption met with great opposition from the very first; and the 
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Church had never given up her claims to the lands. Mr. Hurdis 
observes:—“ That the claim does exist, and with reason, appears 
“ from the sunnuds of the late Wallajah, who grants the church the 
“ 6,000 Chakrams from the Sirkar, and directs that the Sibbandy 
“ pay their usual tribute, which then was Chs. 3,220, Fs. 4, As. 14, 
“ and the Mamool Nuzzur from the church of 800 C. Chs. These 
“orders however have been disobeyed and neglected, and the 
“insufficiency of means for Paditaram and for the Sibbandy have 
“ caused many of their ceremonies to be laid aside, and some of the 
“ lesser Sibbendy to relinquish their attendance and duty.” It was 
of great importance to Government Mr. Hurdis thought that this 
claim should he properly disposed of:—“ In the consideration of this 
“ subject in order to restore to the Hindoos, what may be competent 
c< to the use of the Pagodas, I am much at a loss. That the villages 
“ under the head Hufta Devastanum did belong to the Pagodas, and 
“ that they were enjoyed by the Pagodas, is unquestionable. That, 
“ in consequence of the mutinous spirit of the south, these lands 
“were seized by the then Government for assistance, and never 
“restored, is also true. This has established an imperfect right to 
“these lands in the late Government, which perhaps may appear 
“ more strong by the sort of commutation made by IJsuf Cawn for 
“ these villages in the payment of 12,000 Chakrams the first year 
“after the usurpation of them, and the sum of 6,000 Chakrams 
“ regularly afterwards. 

“ This latter amount Wallajah confirmed to the church thirty-five 
“ years since. But the conduct of his servants has progressively 
“ lessened it, in the exaction made on the Sibbundy villages to com¬ 
pensate this amount paid from the paditaram villages ; by this 
“process eventually intending to secure the assumption, without 
“ charge to the Benter of the districts.” 

It was absolutely necessary Mr. Hurdis thought to provide 
for the daily service in the Pagodas: and there were two allotments 
of money, either of which might be made for the purpose in con¬ 
formity with the practice of preceding possessors of the country. 
These were 1st, the grant of 12,000 Chakrams per annum made by 
Mohammad Yusuf Khan in Fasli 1167; 2ndly, the grant) of 6,000 made 
by the Nabob Wallajah in 1175. The lesser grant however seemed 
to be quite insufficient; and the Collector therefore proposed that the 
sum of 12,000 Chakrams per annum should subject to certain 
restrictions be granted to the church for ever, each Pagoda to receive 
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its due share; and that the whole of the revenues arising from the 
Devast’hana lands should be permanently annexed to the Circar. 
This proposed sum would amply suffice if properly expended for 
the performance of all necessary services and ceremonies. And on 
the other hand there would not be any superfluous funds at the 
disposal of the Chinch out of which Br&hmans could pay for indul¬ 
gence in their habitual vices. 

The lands wdiich had been possessed by Peons under the head 
Jivitliam, Mr. Hurdis had resumed and added to the Jama; consider¬ 
ing the further employment of the said Peons to he unnecessary. 

Of another sort of lands he thus writes:— 

“ The Poroopoo villages paying a fixed tribute, are noted in the 
“ Devalwar statement, and as the tenure of each is mentioned in the 
“ remarks, it will depend on the consideration of your Board, whether 
c< the Sunnuds shall he considered perpetual to the family, so long as 
the stipulated rent be paid, or whether any, and what alteration 
“ shall be made in them.” 

The report then compares the gross revenue of the Fasli under 
notice with that of the preceding Fasli. In 1210 the revenue under 
all heads had amounted to Chs. 1,10,119, fs. 9, as. 6J; whilst that of 
1211 was about 18f per cent. more. The increase would have been 
still more considerable if there had not been a fall in the price of 
grain. 

In the next place the report states that Mr. Hurdis felt great 
difficulty in coming to any conclusion with respect to the final 
disposal of the Church m&niams or rent-free lands. The lands 
appropriated to the Sibbandi of the Hafta Devast’hanas were 
paying to the Circar a poruppu or quit-rent amounting to 
Chs. 5,506, fs. 7, as. 12, imposed originally as stated above by 
Mohammad Yusuf Kh&n. This sum ought not to he held to be part of 
the Jama, because it was always paid back to the Hafta Devast’hanas 
as soon as collected, in order to provide for the paditaram expenses, 
the burden of which fell on the Circar when it first* assumed all the 
lands of the Hafta Devast’hunas. Mr. Hurdis thought it advisable 
therefore to omit this item in his Jam&bandi statements. And if I 
have not mistaken his meaning, he would seem to have suggested 
that the Sibbandi poruppu ought not to*be collected at all; but that 
the 12,000 Chakrams which he proposed to appropriate to the 
paditaraii! expenses, should be paid entirely out of the revenue* 
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accruing from tlie assumed Hafta Devast’h&na lands. It seems 
difficult however to believe that the Collector really intended to 
advise the Board to at once double the paditaraxn allowance and 
remit the tribute which had previously almost sufficed to meet that 
charge: and it would seem to be more probable that he meant merely, 
that it was useless to bring the poruppu to account under the exist¬ 
ing system, not that the collection of it should be thereafter for ever 
discontinued. The poruppu had been gradually increased; and 
those who paid it had become gradually accustomed to its exaction: 
and the Collector might well continue to collect it, and to superintend 
its expenditure for the benefit of the Pagodas. See post page 139. 

The lands set aside for the support of Chattrams or rest-houses for 
wayfarers had been grossly misappropriated. Mr. Hurdis says of 
them:— 

“ The establishment of Choultries, which next comes under consi- 
“ deration, and which was made with the view of accommodation to 
“ travellers, has since the time of Usuf Cawn been appropriated by 
" the present incumbents, as their own private property. The rapa- 
“ city of the former managers had winked at this assumption, so long 
“ as it was profitable to them : but the discovery of their aggression, 
'* instead of causing retributive justice to the sufferer, enriched pro- 
fS gressively the Renters' treasury by fixing as a tribute all that had 
" been discovered taken by previous compulsion. And the holders 
“ of the property formerly public are, by the yearly receipt of the 
“ rent specified, in quiet possession of their impudent usurpations.” 

It does not appear from the report, what action the Collector pro¬ 
posed to take in this matter. The Jam&bandi statements appended 
to the report show that some of the revenues derived from Chattram 
lands were included by him in the Jama, whilst others were left in 
the hands of the persons who enjoyed them. And it would seem as 
though Mr. Hurdis wished to leave untouched all such misappropria¬ 
tions as appeared to have been actually sanctioned by grants from 
former rulers of the country. 

After this the report speaks of the Arei-kattaleis or m&niams grant¬ 
ed to individuals for the purpose of continually making offerings and 
reciting prayers to the Deity on behalf of the departed grantors, or 
rather for the continuance of the “ same mode of worship the donor 
“ observed in his lifetime, as the prayer is always as if from the donor 
n himself/ 5 These m&niams Mr Hurdis divides into two classes, 1st 
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those granted under the Carnatic Government previous to the time 
of Mohammad Y&suf Khiin : 2dly, those improperly alienated at subse¬ 
quent periods by dishonest servants of various managers. And he 
then gives a list of them. Those composing the first class “ were never 
taxed with any tribute and the titles to them seemed good. The 
copper plates indeed on which the Sanads relating to them had been 
engraved were said to have been carried away in time of war, and 
destroyed together with the idols of the temples. But the Collector 
saw no reason to doubt the truth of this story ; and he had no doubt 
but that the claims to these maniams rested on solid foundations of 
right. The m&niams of the second class were on an entirely different 
footing. They were described as bearing not the least mark of 
authenticity:—“ Prescription alone is pleaded: but no other autho- 
“ rity whatever. Nor is it likely that the man who struck the first 
“ blow at the power of the Brahmins, should of his own act tend to 
“ increase the influence of the church. 

“ The resistance of the church Brahmins to his impositions, and 
€ * the circumvention of his measures by their vigilance, it is said, made 
“ many people suppose, that property held under the church would, 
“ as protected by the Brahmins, be of a more certain tenure than any 
“ other. This, I understand, has been a custom. And hence it is pre- 
“ sumable, that the lands granted as “ Aracuttala” during Usaf Cawn’s 
“ time are, in fact, possessed by the descendants of the grantees, as 
“ property, the interest of the Brahmins would always effectually 
“ secure.” 

There was also another kind of Arei-kattalei m&niam, namely vil¬ 
lages said to have been granted rent-free to intending donors to the 
Pagoda, such as Semanut, Kamudi, Moleyendal, G’hanapattiy&ndal, 
Maravankulam, Pap&pat, and BAmaraj apura. 

They had been made over nominally to the Pagoda: but it was 
perfectly well understood that the lands were in fact enjoyed by the 
descendants of the grantors, and that the grants to the Pagoda had 
been made only for the purpose of obtaining that protection which 
was popularly supposed to be enjoyed by the Church. 

Mr. Hurdis was of opinion that the rules laid down by the Nabob 
Wallajah ought to be followed in disposing of these alienations. These 
orders sanctioned the confirmation of the Arei-kattalei grants of Tiru- 
mala N&yakkan, and not even indirectly those of any other; but 
directed that the poruppu imposed by Mohammad Yisuf Khan and the 
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additional nazzar of 800 Chakrams should continue to he paid by 
the Min&kshi and Alagar Pagodas. And servants of the late Govern¬ 
ment had informed Mr. Huxdis that it was the Nabob’s intention to 
confirm the grant of the Tirumala N&yakkan arei-kattalei alone. 
Supposing this to be true, it was difficult to understand why tribute 
should have been levied indiscriminately from all the Church lands. 
Possibly this was the origin of the practice.— <c The confusion of the 
“ country for many years as well before the time of Usuf Cawn as 
“ after,, caused the Brahmins of the church individually to pay for 
u their security, according to their means. And it is said (but with 
“ what truth I know not) that the payment thus exacted was the 
<c foundation of the porooppoo to the Sirkar. 

“ It is probable that this might have been the origin. But as it 
u was attached to individual wealth and means, rather than to the 
“lands enjoyed, and as it is evident from this years settlement, that 
“ the lands according to the present accounts are unequal to the 
“ Porooppoo demand, it appears clear, that it was imposed without 
“ reference to any of those circumstances, which could render effectu- 
“ ally valid the imposition.” 

If it should be ultimately decided that the poruppu must be col¬ 
lected as usual, Mr. Hurdis thought it would be well to ascertain the 
value of the lands of each village, and then fix a tax of so much per 
cent, on it. The then arrangement was wholly wanting in method, 
and pressed very unequally on different villages. 

The report then closes with remarks on the prospects of the 
district:— 

“ The province of Madura is, if in a state of quiet, very improve- 
< £ able: and, to ensure this, I have, in obedience to the orders of 
“ Government, collected arms according to the accompanying list. 
“ The disuse of which, by giving more labor to the country, in the 
“ exoneration of the Peon’s service, will materially assist it.” 

On the 20th July 1802 Mr. Hurdis wrote a second report, showing 
the nature of the settlement which he had effected. This taken 
together with his first, enables the enquirer to form a rough idea of 
the revenue system then in vogue, and of the state of the Madura 
country when Mr. Hurdis took charge of it. 

It appears that the rents on betel gardens were fixed on precisely 
the same principle as they had been under the Nabob's government. 
But what that principle was, is not explained: and it is somewhat 
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difficult to believe that:—“ The difference on the value of each chcy 
“ in the different Taluqs has arisen from the better situation of the 
“ gardens for the consumption of their produce, which in Madacolum 
is much superior to all others.” For the statements appended to 
the report show that in M&dakulam 9 T 7 ^ cheys of betel garden yielded 
a rent of 332 and odd Chakrams, whereas in Melur 2 r \ cheys yielded 
only 21 and odd Chakrams. A difference so great as this could hardly 
have been caused by the one division having a rather better market 
than the other for an article always and every where in great demand. 
The total number of cheys cultivated with betel was only twenty- 
seven and odd; and it is quite possible that Mr. Hurdis had not 
found time to make correct enquiries respecting the nature of the 
assessment imposed on them. 

The number of cheys of paddy lands actually cultivated was 
according to the accounts given in by the Karnams, 14,307 odd. 
That portion of them which could not be settled at a money rent, 
yielded to the Cirear according to the m&mul rates of division G3,882 
and odd kalams of paddy, worth at the current rate of price (5 fanams 
and 8 / t annas per kalam) 35,289 and odd Chakrams. That portion 
which was settled at a money rent, yielded 34,490 and odd Chakrams. 
The total value of all the cultivated paddy lands was therefore 
69,760 and odd Chakrams. 

But these calculations were fallacious, inasmuch as there was no 
standard of land measurement common to all the divisions forming 
the district. Accordingly Mr. Hurdis had with infinite labor 
reduced all the measurements exhibited in the accounts of the 
different Karnams to their equivalents in Madakulam cheys, which 
standard was more widely known than any other. And the results 
so obtained were as follows, namely :— 

Total number of cheys under cultivation 15,973 and odd ; 

Chs. fs. as. 

Average value per chey. 4, 4, 1 T |-; 

Total value.70,401 and odd. 

Mr. Hurdis was (now : but see ante p. 110) of opinion that the 
Nanjey assessment was not at all high. It varied a little in different 
villages, according to the situation of lands and the number of crops 
which could be raised in one year. But the Karnams and Naitam- 
gars had assured him that, under his management, neither the ryot 
nor the Cirear had enjoyed an undue proportion of the profits of 
cultivation. Aneiyur indeed appeared to be taxed more highly than 
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any other division. But then its average rate, Chs. 6, fs. 0 T ^. per 
chey, was only three fanams more than that of the adjoining division 
of Dindigul, Sandeiyhr; its soil was very productive; and it was 
taxed at the mamul rate. No reduction therefore was necessary in 
that district. 

The Punjey lands under cultivation amounted to 1,00,436 Dindigul 
guntas, and yielded at an average rate of 6 fs., 2^- as. per gunta, the 
gross sum of 61,959 and odd Ohakrams. They were rated much 
more unequally than were Nanjey lands : but the variations in their 
quality and productiveness were very noticeable. For instance in 
Tirumangalam which was rated very highly being a great cotton¬ 
growing country, the village of Taccha-kudi was rated at no less 
than 24 fanams per gunta of Punjey: but in the village of Maravan- 
kulam Punjey lands were rated at only 1 f., S^f as. But then in the 
former village the soil was of the very finest quality: in the latter it 
was of the very worst, salt and sandy. So bad was it, that Maravan- 
kulam could not boast of a single ulkudi or resident ryot, but was 
cultivated entirely by ryots who belonged to sundry adjoining 
villages. Of Aneiyfir the report says:—“ The rate of lands in the 
“ Anioor Taluq is apparently high, but it is the rent that has obtained, 
€< and the quality of the land warrants it. The highest rate in the 
“ poonjey is ten fanams, and the lowest about three. The garden 
“ lands are rated at twenty fanams per goontah; but there are so 
“ few, as to make very little difference on the general average value.” 

As with the Nanjey lands so with the Punjey, Mr. Hurdis had 
experienced great difficulty in ascertaining their correct measure¬ 
ment. And after doing his best he was by no means satisfied 
with the results obtained. He could not depend on the state¬ 
ments prepared by the Karnams and Nattamgars. Indeed he 
believed that the mamul measurement of the villages was not 
half the actual measurement; since after reducing the Kara arris’ 
measurements into Dindigul guntas, and then assessing each gunta 
at the mamul rate, he had found that the lands were assessed 
about 50 per cent, more highly than lands of a like description 
and quality in Dindigul; and yet the ryots continued their cul¬ 
tivation and made no complaints. From this he inferred, that 
the excess of actual measurement in favor of the Madura culti¬ 
vator compensated him for the excess of assessment in favor of 
the Circar. 
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The explanation of this anomaly seemed to have been afforded 
y the Nattamgar of Peetalupatty, who informed Mr. Hurdxs, 
lat the then obtaining scale of measurement in Tirumangalam 
ad been substituted for the Dindigul scale by one Seshagiri Ayyar 
Renter in the time of Mohammad Yusuf Khan’s successor Abir&l 
'h&n. This Renter had introduced an unit of measurement called 
bdgham which was longer by about seventy per cent, than 
xe one then in use. Consequently the lands brought to account 
l the cultivation reports were in reality seventy per cent, more 
ctensive than they appeared to be; and the Circar was cheated 
l proportion to that excess. In addition to this, in measuring 
ith the b&gham an excess of fourteen per cent, had been cus- 
unarily let go to the ryot as a sort of charitable remission ; so 
lat altogether the measurements were wrong to the extent of about 
ghty-four per cent. 

Assuming that what was probably true of Tirumangalam was 
robably true of the rest of the district also, Mr. Hurdis came 
> the conclusion that on the whole the Madura ryots were in 
dher a better position as respected the assessment on their Punjey 
nds than they ought to be. Certainly they had no right to corn- 
lain : and they had not complained. 

The ready money collections under the head of Swarn&d&ya 
hich comprised the usual taxes on shops houses looms topes and the 
he amounted in all to 11,481 and odd Chakrams, and this amount 
gether with the land tax, brought up the Jama to 1,43,842 and 
Id Chakrams. 

But from this amount certain deductions had to be made on 
jcount of 1, Sibbandi; 2, Chattrams; 3, Ar&&ha~mdniams. 

Sibbandi .—This was an allowance made to the Nattamgars and 
.arnams employed in the Fort on certain duties; and amounted to 
(5 and odd Chakrams. 

Chattrams .—This was a fictitious item which had been inserted 
l order to compensate for the improper bringing to account of the 
venues of certain In&xxx villages. The mistake had been made by 
line oversight, and it was necessary to correct it. The item 
nounted to5,683 and odd Chakrams. Seepage 121 ante for the villages. 
A vdcl’ha-mdniams .—Certain villages in MMakuIam and Tiruman- 
ilam paid a favorable rent of only one-half the proper assess- 
L ent, and kept back the other half as In&m But by mistake the 



lands which constituted them had all been described in the accounts 
as Circar lands proper. This item was therefore necessarily intro¬ 
duced in order to balance the accounts. It amounted to 92 and odd 
Chakrams. Deducting these three items, the total Jam& amounted to 
1,37,891 Chakrams or Star Pagodas 83,750 and odd. 

After giving the details of the Jam& proper, the report goes 
on to speak of the Sayer or customs. The receipts under this head 
were far less than they had been, in consequence of the disconti¬ 
nuance of several fraudulent and grievous impositions which had 
been introduced by the Amaldars and Kenters of the late Go¬ 
vernment; and in consequence of the abolition of the obstruc¬ 
tive duties on grain. The abolition of these two kinds of duties 
had caused a total loss of 9,867 and odd Chakrams. The duty 
on grain of various sorts had previously brought in 6,000 and 
odd, and the improper cesses on salt oil sheep and other arti¬ 
cles 3,866 and odd. The Sayer Jama of the current Fasli would 
therefore amount to only 8,860 and odd Chakrams, as against 
18,727 and odd realized in the preceding Fasli. But the measures 
which caused this direct loss to Government were highly necessary 
and politic, and productive of great good to the people at large. 
The Jam& including the Sayer collections amounted to 88,940 and 
odd Star Pagodas. 

The report then speaks of the ten petty Madura p&leiyams, the 
names of which it is unnecessary to give. In settling them for 
Fasli 1211 Mr. Hurdis had followed the same plan of assessment as 
he had in settling the Circar lands, hut at rates rather more favor¬ 
able to the ryot. And the Peshkash had been fixed, as follows:_ 

From every 100 Chakrams of Jam& 74 were deducted for expenses of 
collection and the remainder was divided in the proportion of 70 
per cent, to the Circar, and 30 per cent, to the Poligar. The total 
revenue thus calculated amounted to 9,008 and odd Chakrams, or 
Star Pagodas 5,459 and odd. In the preceding Fasli the Peshkash 
had amounted to only 3,128 and odd. There was therefore an 
increase under this head of more than 74 per cent. But the 
p&leiyaras were very improvable properties, and would yield still 
more if properly managed. 

Having sliown the state of the revenue under all its heads, Mr. 
Hurdis proceeds to compare it with the state of the revenue in the 
preceding Fasli. The comparison shows an increase of land revenue 
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to the extent of 13,194 and odd Star Pagodas, and an increase of 
2,831 and odd in Poligars’ P6shkash. On the other hand, there was 
a decrease in the Sayer of 5,980 and odd. The total net increase 
was therefore 9,545 and odd Star Pagodas; and the gross collections* 
reached the sum of Star Pagodas 94,400 odd. 

The report concludes with the following remarks on the state of 
the district:— 

" I have little to say on the general state of the country: but 
that little appears to promise good. The ryots are everywhere 
“ returning to habits of industry. The Colleries have certainly been 
“ more quiet than before, since the days of Usaf Cawn. The 
“ country has improved, is improving, and (I verily believe) when 
“ the Colleries feel the comfort of tranquillity, their predatory habits 
“ will cease. Very trifling indeed have been the complaints of 
<f aggression, since the possession of the country: and their general 
“ conduct from the cowles for cultivation they have asked for and 
“ obtained, gives according to present appearances fair hopes of well 
“ directed industry from these hitherto insubordinate people.'* 

On the 3rd January 1803 the Board of Revenue wrote to the 
Collector an order approving generally of the Collectors acts and 
suggestions, but at the same time pointing out that certain of his 
plans could not be carried into effect until fuller and more accurate 
knowledge had been obtained with regard to the subjects of them. 
In order to ascertain the actual extent and quality of the arable 
lands of the district it was necessary to survey them thoroughly; 
and the Collector would begin to take steps to carry out a survey. 

It would be highly inexpedient to make any hasty reduction in 
the share of produce allowed by custom to the ryot, and the Collec¬ 
tor must never attempt to do anything of the kind without first 
obtaining express sanction from the Board. Mr. Hurdis had express¬ 
ed an opinion to the effect that the cultivators of Nanjey lands 
appeared to enjoy too small a share of the profits of their labors, 
and this defect must be remedied at once, if existent. Mr. Hurdis 
would therefore favor the Board with an explanation of his views 
upon this point. 

He would also explain what he meant by Kattu-kuttagei villages; 
and upon what principle he had thought proper to raise the mamul 
tax collected from them. If the holders of them had a prescriptive 
right to pay a reduced rent, Mr. Hurdis could not be held to be 

18 
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justified in having violated that right. If their immunity from the 
pressure of ordinary taxation was the fruit of abuse and fraud, in 
that case it ought to he denied to them in future; and the abuse 
and fraud ought to be radically corrected. The system must be 
thoroughly investigated and reported upon at length. 

The assumed Devasth&na lands must be given up to the Pagodas:— 

44 The subject of Devastanum lands is of great importance to the 
44 happiness of the people, and the attention paid to the interests of 
“ the Pagodas by the immediate Officers of Government has been 
44 attended with the most beneficial consequences to the religious 
44 establishments in different parts of the Peninsula. The Governor 
41 in Council being, therefore, desirous that the ceremonies and 
“ festivals of the temples at Madura should be re-established by the 
44 appropriation of the former funds for their support has been 
44 pleased to direct, that you proclaim the restoration of the lands 
44 resumed from the Pagodas by the late Government. 

44 The administration of the revenues of those lands forms a dis- 
44 tinct question. The extensive abuses found to prevail with respect 
44 to those lands, with which the Pagodas of Dindigul were endowed, 
44 render it expedient, that the lands and affairs of the Pagodas of 
44 Madura be conducted in the same manner as those of Dindigul, 
44 under the immediate care of the Collector.” 

With regard to the Areikattalei and Poruppu lands, the Board 
would appear to have entirely misunderstood Mr. Hindis’ exceedingly 
vague and obscure explanation of the nature of the abuses connected 
therewith. They contented themselves with observing generally 
that his remarks seemed to be exceedingly judicious, and that Govern¬ 
ment had sanctioned the disbursement of 12,000 Chakrams on 
account of the Pagodas for Fasli 1211. Mo order was passed on the 
important question, was or was not the Poruppu on the Sibbandi 
tribute to be collected in future ? And perhaps it was felt that no 
one but Mr. Hurdis could hope to understand the merits of that 
question. But the Collector was directed to confirm the then holders 
of Poruppu villages in the possession of them properties, so long as 
they continued to perform the duties in consideration of which the 
lands had originally been granted. And it is just possible that the 
Poruppu collected from these villages and the tribute exacted from 
the Pagoda Sibbandi were erroneously thought to be one and the 
same source of income. 
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On the 4th May 1803 Mr. Hurdis sent in his Jam&bandi report for 
Fasli 1212, and at the same time promised to send full explanations 
on all the points noted in the Board’s letter. But soon afterwards he 
left the district on his promotion ; and so was never able to fulfil 
his promise. 

The report for Fasli 1212 does not contain any very important 
matter. The Collector had anticipated the Board's orders with 
regard to the carrying out of a survey; and he attributed to this 
circumstance the very considerable increase of revenue which he had 
been enabled to realize. And he was particularly well satisfied with 
the state of his treasury, seeing that he had appi'opriated 12,000 
Chakrams to the support of the Pagodas in conformity with the 
Board's orders. Moreover the increase had been brought about 
without having recourse to the system of giving tahhdvi or advances 
for cultivation to the ryots, who had nevertheless done well. The 
net increase of revenue in the Madura district amounted to no less 
than 13,473 and odd Star Pagodas. 

On the 8th June 1804 Mr. IJurdis' successor, Mr. Parish, reported 
on the Jam&bandi of Fasli 1213. He had strictly adhered to the 
Revenue system which: he found to be in operation: and as Mr. Hurdis 
had described that system in detail he refrained from troubling the 
Board with lengthy explanations and arguments. 

There had been a healthy extension of cultivation, leading to an 
increase of eight per cent, on the Jama of the preceding Fasli, and 
there was every reason to expect even greater advances now that 
the country was beginning to recover from the injurious effects of the 
Nabob’s m a,1 -ad ministration. The assumption of the Sayer had been 
carried out in all parts of the district. And in spite of the difficulty 
experienced in suddenly taking under management this so intricate 
a branch of revenue, there had been an actual increase in the Sayer 
collections. When once the new Regulations were properly understood 
by the people, and the existing accounts rescued from confusion, the 
income derivable from the customs would rapidly increase in amount. 
The statements accompanying this report are very full, and inter¬ 
esting as showing amongst other things the first-fruits of the newly 
introduced measures for the better management of the Salt Abk&ri 
and other branches of revenue. It appears that the Ramnkd Zamin- 
d&ri yielded a Salt revenue of Star Pagodas 3,500; and the Siva- 
gangei 2,007 and odd. The Abk&ri rent of Ramn&d produced Star 
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Pagodas 1,914 and odd; that of Dindigul 695 and odd; that of 
Madura 376 and odd. The Sayer ChduJcis or custom-houses of 
Madura collected Star Pogadas 8,290 and odd; those of Manap&ra 
3,442 and odd; those of Dindigul 12,272 and odd; those of Siva- 
gangei 10,333; and those of E&mnad 13,500. The k&vali or watch¬ 
ing fees collected on the cultivated lands of Madura and the Swar- 
n&d&ya amounted together to Star Pagodas 5,417 and odd. 

From the well-known report of Mr. A. D. Campbell of the 6th 
November 1826, we learn that:— 

In 1804-5 a settlement was come to with each ryot “ formed upon 
the money-assessments introduced by Mr. Hurdisand similar 
settlements were formed in each of the two following years. 

In 1807-8 triennial leases were granted to the village communities, 
presumably through their head-men. 

In 1810-11 the triennial leases had expired, and it was found 
advisable to revert to the system of settling with each ryot indivi¬ 
dually ; the District having been completely disorganized and impo¬ 
verished by the tremendous ravages of the great fever described 
in Part I. 

The continued ill-being of the Madura country during the next 
three years rendered it absolutely necessary to continue the Eyot- 
w&ri system. 

In 1814-15 the Kyotw&ri system was formally reverted to in both 
the Dindigul and Madura countries. 

And from that time to the present it has obtained uninterruptedly. 
Its main features, as found in the Madura Collectorate, will be 
described hereafter in the proper place. 


■o- 
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CHAPTER VL 

Mr. Hurdis reports ahnost unintelligible.—Twelve hinds of 
lands.—Nanjey and Punjey assessjnents.—Punjey cultiva¬ 
tion uncommon in old times.—The history of the Hafta 
Divasthdnas.—The hasty disposal of them. — Poruppu, 
Chattram, Mdniam and other lands — Two-crop lands .— 
The survey.—The great fever .— Mr. Peters discretionary 
remissions.—The Proceedings of the Board of 2rd Janu¬ 
ary 1843 abstracted.—Fassal Jdsti > and the Board's 
enquiries touching it.—Proposals touching the disposal 
of the Hafta and other Divasthdna lands.—The tasdik* 
still allowed. 

All the available sources of information regarding the settlement of 
the Madura country have been exhausted in Chapter Y: and it now 
becomes necessary to endeavour to illumine to some little extent the 
dark and apparently unfathomable depths of Mr. Hurdis 1 reports. 
His reports on Dindigul were rendered partly intelligible by the 
reports of his successors and by other documents: but nothing 
in this way has been done for Madura, and the mode in which 
its settlement was effected is to this day a mystery. 

The reports speak of twelve kinds of lands held under various 
tenures, which were variously denominated and variously treated by 
Mr. Hurdis. These were the following, viz:— 


1 . 

Circar or ordinary 

7. 

Chattram. 


Government lands. 

8. 

Arei-kattalei. 

2. 

Hafta D6vast’h&na. 

9. 

Axei-kattalei village. 

3. 

Sibbandi Poruppu. 

10. 

Ardd'ha-mkniam, 

4. 

Jivitham. 

11. 

Paleiyam. 

5. 

6. 

Poruppu village. 

Church M&niams. 

12. 

Inikn. 


It will be useful to notice briefly these several kinds in the order 
in which they are mentioned in the reports. 

Circab lands. —These were divided into Nanjey Punjey and 
betel-garden. 

Nanjey lands were of two kinds, Attu-kkl-pashana and M&n&- 
v&ri-pat-; and were taxed in the modes described above. The tax 
on them was in some cases collected in kind, in others in money. 
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Whether Mr. Hurdis introduced the system of collecting the tax 
in money where the ryots agreed to his terms, or whether he found 
the practice already existent, does not appear. But he says generally 
in his first report that he followed the practice of former cutcherries, 
and it is probable therefore that a money tax on Nanjey lands was 
well known in Madura before his time. And there is no reason 
to suppose the contrary, seeing that the practice was certainly 
adopted in Tanjore under the Mahratta Government in the year 
1780, as has been shown at page 151 of Part III. 

It is probable that Mr. Hurdis had no intention of fixing a money- 
rent “on Nanjey in perpetuity, where he collected it in 1801: and the 
mysterious process of assessment described at page 117 ante must 
have been intended to be applicable to that year alone. But 
the rates assessed in that year seem to have been maintained in the 
following year—perhaps because average crops were raised in both 
seasons—and Mr. Parish did not feel equal to the task of revising 
the assessment in 1803, or in any following year: and owing to 
some strange combination of accidents the haphazard commutation 
rates of Mr. Hurdis’ first settlement are with a few exceptions the 
Nanjey rates of the present day. 

It is difficult to see the force of one of Mr. Hurdis’ arguments in 
support of the position that rain-fed Nanjey was the more profita¬ 
ble. He states that it was more profitable partly because it required 
less manure as it produced but one crop per annum ! One would 
suppose that the value of the ryots share of a second crop would 
have been more valuable than the manure employed in raising it: 
else how did the ryot afford to cultivate his lands ? We must per¬ 
haps assume that Mr. Hurdis made a slip of the pen when he wrote 
these words. 

Punjey lands were of two kinds, ordinary and Kattu-kuttagei. 
The former were very variously assessed with money rates on a 
certain area: but there is nothing to show on what principle. And 
Mr. Hurdis admits his inability to show how large a percentage 
of the supposed profits of this kind of cultivation was allowed or 
intended to be allowed to the ryot. 

We have seen in Part III that under Hindu rulers the ryot was 
theoretically allowed half the produce of his lands: but no mention 
is made of dry crops by the Jesuits, and it is very questionable 
I think whether they were cultivated to any great extent before the 
18th century. In the 16th and 17th centuries the population was 
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so much less numerous than at present, the tanks were kept in 
so good order by the King, and the exportation of rice was so rare, 
that there could have been no necessity for the cultivation of 
unirrigated lands and the raising of what Hindus usually regard as 
inferior grains. Moreover the word universally used for daily food 
in Madura is still “rice” although the greater proportion of the 
population do not eat rice once a month; and this circumstance goes 
far to show that kinds of grain other than rice have become staple 
articles of diet only in modem times. It would seem to be probable 
therefore that when Punjey cultivation first began to become com¬ 
mon, the old rule of dividing the produce equally was not deviated 
from in taxing Punjey lands. And Colonel Fullarton writing in 
1785 tells us that it was the immemorial custom in the south to 
divide the produce into two equal shares ; and is altogether silent as 
to any exception being made in the case of Punjey lands. So too 
Mr. Peter speaks of the old custom of equally dividing Punjey pro¬ 
duce after allowing for the potbu selavu or charges of cultivation. 
Looking at the evidence as it stands, I think there is good reason to 
bebeve that prior to 1800 the customary practise in assessing Punjey 
lands was to take from the ryot the supposed equivalent in money 
of the Circar half of the produce, calculated after making an 
allowance for the pothu selavu; which allowance probably amounted 
to twenty per cent, as in Dindigul. 

Mr. Hurdis never explained the tenure of the Kattu-kuttagei 
villages, and none 6f bis successors have attempted to supply the 
omission. I can only suppose that they were, as suggested at page 
118, a species of Inam villages held by favored individuals subject 
to a quit-rent. The meaning of the term Kattu-kuttagei is fixed 
rent, and it therefore shows that the villages so denominated, or 
their owners, paid a certain fixed yearly rent to Government in 
good and bad seasons alike. 

Remarks have already been made upon Mr. Hurdis’ observations 
with regard to betel-gardens. And be says nothing about either 
Nanjey or Punjey gardens; nothing about Nanjey degraded into 
Punjey, Punjey improved into Nanjey, or topes of fruit-bearing trees. 

The Ha ft a De vast’s an a* lands were lands granted to seven 
(Hafta) Churches (Devast’h^nas) for the purpose of duly main¬ 
taining the religious worship and ceremonies observed in them. 
Their names were the following:— 
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1. The Mfn&kshi or sakti 4. The Thirupparankun- 

portion of the great ram. 

Pagoda at Madura. 5. The Ten-karei, 

2. The Kalla Alagar. 6. The Thiruvedakam. 

3. The Gudal Alagar. 7. The Kuruvi-thurei. 

It does not appear from the reports when or "by whom the grants 
to these Churches were originally made: "but there can be no doubt 
that they should be attributed, if to any one, to the great Tirumala. 
We are expressly told in the MS. translated at page 147, Vol. II of 
the 0. H. MSS. that “ the -whole of the splendour of the temple is to 
be attributed to the illustrious Tirumala.” And see Chapter VII 
of Part III for the grant of 44,000 Pons. And we are also told in 
the abovementioned MS., and this is more to the purpose, that when 
Tirumala dismissed the chief Pand&ram of the Min&kshi Pagoda for 
criminal misappropriation of the revenues entrusted to his charge, 
he endowed that Pagoda with lands yielding an annual revenue of 
twelve thousand Pons or about Rupees 24,000, in order to provide 
for the Masak&clwm aVhishekam , the Ndy-vethanam, garlands, lights, 
and daily services. 

When Chanda Saheb obtained possession of the Madura kingdom 
he seized the Church lands; and his proceedings rendered it neces¬ 
sary for the managers of the Minakshi Pagoda to close it, and to 
hurriedly remove the idols and entire establishment for safety to 
Mana-Madura; where it is said that they remained for a period of 
two years and three months, during which the expense of conduct¬ 
ing the worship in the customary manner and supporting the estab¬ 
lishment was defrayed by the Sethupati. 

After the capture of Chanda Saheb, Morari Rah procured the return 
of the idols and Pagoda establishment to Madura; and according to 
the Sri-t&la book caused the endowments which had been made by 
the Karnataka Kings to be restored to the Pagoda. Whether iie 
restored in their entirety all the lands which had been held by the 
Pagoda prior to Chanda Saheb’s usurpation, or only part of them, does 
not appear: but it may be reasonably supposed that he restored all. 

During the troublous times which followed upon the death of 
Chanda Saheb, and probably during the administration of Barkat 
Tflla (see Part III, page 274) the endowed lands were again taken from 
the Pagoda; and the usual worship appears to have been discontinu¬ 
ed until the time of Mohammad Yhsuf Kh&n. This man it will be 
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remembered was by birth a Vell&lan, and it is therefore probable 
that he was prompted by strong motives of superstition to restore 
the great Pagoda to its normal condition : and accordingly when he 
took possession of Madura, if the Sri-t&la book can be believed, he 
remarked that the Minakshi Pagoda was a very illustrious dwelling 
place of the Deity, and that it behoved him to see that its affairs were 
conducted in the ancient Karnataka manner. He therefore caused 
the temple to be lustrated; removed the lame Fakir and his umbrella 
(see Part III, page 274); and appropriated a revenue of 12,000 Kali 
Pons to the maintenance of the Minakshi and six other Devast’hanas. 
And from that time to the time of the final assumption of the coun¬ 
try by the British, the appropriation was confirmed by successive 
admin istrators. 

It will be observed that this account, which appears to be perfectly 
natural and credible, differs materially from the account given by Mr. 
Hurdis, in that it makes Mohammad Yusuf Khan to have endowed 
the Pagoda afresh; whilst the latter makes him to have usurped 
existing endowments and made an allowance to the church out of the 
proceeds of his usurpation, and to have immediately reduced that 
allowance by one-half, and subsequently paid it out of the proceeds 
of a fresh usurpation. 

Ta kin g the two accounts together, and attaching greater weight to 
the statements of the Sri-t&la book than to Mr. Hurdis 3 mere hearsay 
evidence, I think that the following explanation of the Hafta Devas- 
t’h&na question may be accepted as being sufficiently satisfactory. Yery 
extensive domains situated in various parts of the kingdom were grant¬ 
ed by Tirumala to the Minakshi Amman Kovil and the great Pagoda 
generally, and produced in all what was in his time a most enormous 
revenue, 56,000 Pons. Of these lands the greater part was lost when 
the kingdom underwent dismemberment; other parcels were usurped 
by various individuals ; and what few remained in 1738, were assumed 
by Chand& Saheb and subsequent Mahometan rulers of Madura, 
When Mohammad Yusuf Khan came to Madura, and resolved to re¬ 
establish the Pagoda worship, he found a comparatively small amount 
of lands said to have been granted by Tirumala within the limits of his 
jurisdiction; and that the titles to many of the parcels which constitut¬ 
ed that amount were extremely doubtful and invalid, as the copper Sds- 
anams or deeds of conveyance to the Pagoda had all been lost in the 
confusion which ensued on the removal of the establishment to liana- 
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Madura. He therefore determined to retain possession of the lands 
said to form the remnant of the original endowment, and to provide 
for the support of the seven Pagodas by appropriating to their use 
almost the exact amount of revenue which Tirumala intended the 
Mln&kshi Pagoda alone to enjoy. The value of money had fallen 
very considerably during the century which had elapsed since the 
date of the original grant, and it no doubt seemed perfectly feasible 
to make up the allowance out of the revenues of the supposed Devas- 
t’hftna lands which still remained. But the anarchical state of the 
country, and the financial embarrassments in which Mohammad Yusuf 
Khan must have been from the very first involved, rendered it 
impossible for him to cany out his generous intention: and in the 
second year of his administration, that is the year after that in which 
he decided on making the appropriation, he was compelled to reduce 
the allowance by one-half. And he subsequently found it necessary 
to reimburse himself by imposing the poruppu or quit-rent on the 
rent-free lands enjoyed by the principal servants of the Pagodas. 

When Mr. Hurdis took charge of the country, he found that what 
were called the Hafta Devast’h&na lands were yielding to the Circar 
a revenue of Rupees 50,291 as. 9 p. 10, or about twice the amount of 
Mohammad Yusuf Kli&n’s original and larger allowance ; and that 
only half that allowance was being made by the Circar to the seven 
Churches. He was therefore in doubt as to whether Government 
ought to reiain possession of the lands, and reported accordingly. 

Upon this the Board of Revenue hastily wrote the order which has 
been noticed above, without sufficiently understanding the meagre 
report submitted for their consideration and without calling for such 
information as would have enabled them to form a just estimate of 
the merits of the case as between them and the managers of the 

Devast’hanas. The question to be decided was the following:_-A 

certain Telugu King of a Tamil kingdom which had been completely 
broken up and destroyed some sixty years previously, had some hun¬ 
dred and fifty years previously granted certain lands to a certain 
Pagoda. Some ot those lands had been seized by invading enemies 
and others. The remainder had been taken away from the Pagoda 
by the Mahometan chief who destroyed the kingdom. Certain lands 
supposed to be those which formed that remnant had been restored, 
or were said to have been restored to the Pagoda by a certain Mah- 
ratta chief. If so, they had been again usurped by a Mahometan 



ruler: and for a period of *nrne forty-live years their revenues had 
certainly formed pari of tlie revenue^ of the Circar. In such case 
was it, or was it not necessary for the British Government to make 
an enquiry into the nature of the original grant; to endeavour to 
trace separately the ownership of each parcel of land which was 
represented in certain very doubtful accounts to ha Hafta Devest- 
h&na, through endless political changes and convulsions to the time of 
the alleged grant ? And if it appeared that the alleged grant had 
in fact been made, and that the lands alleged to the Hafta Devas- 
tliana lands had undoubtedly formed part of the original endowment, 
to restore them parties who, if they had ever possessed title-deeds, 
could not produce them or give secondary evidence of then* contents, 
and who had certainly been out of possession for a period of more 
than forty years ? 

Had the Board been made aware of the real nature of the question 
to be decided, there can he little doubt that they would have passed 
a very different order. But as it happened, tlieir order led to no 
results. For some reason which cannot be ascertained, Mr. Hurdis 
never made the proclamation rebating to the transfer of the lands, and 
never transferred them. And the Hafta Devast’hana lands are to 
this day in the possession of Government, and bring in a revenue 
amounting to no less than Rupees 50,000 and odd. The question of 
their disposal was revived In 1849 and again in 1859 : but as we shall 
see hereafter, nothing came of what was done on those occasions. 

The Sibbandi poktjppu lands were in the occupation of individuals 
who belonged to the Sibbandi or establishment of the Pagoda. They 
were said to have been at one time rent-free, and to have been saddled 
by Mohammad Yusuf Khan with a poruppu or fixed tribute of an 
arbitrary nature. This was increased and again increased in amount, 
and in Mr. Hurdis' time yielded the sum of Chs. 5 , 506 , fs. 7, as. 12. 
As soon as it was collected it was handed over to the Pagoda managers 
for application to the Paditaram, and accordingly Mr. Hurdis did not 
include this head of demand in the Jami, pending the reception of 
orders from the Board. 

These maniams also were most probably granted by Timmala. 
The MS. translated by Mr. Taylor at page 147 voL ii of Ms O.H. MSS. 
states that Tirumala granted some villages in fee simple (suitha- 
sarva-maniam) lor the <e food and drink.' of the St h& nih& l and 
Purijanonjal or attendants of the Pagoda : and no doubt all or 




some of those lands were the lands known as Sibbandi poruppu m 
Mr. Hurdis’ time. 

It is observable that the imposition of a poruppu on those lands 
was not necessarily oppressive. Tirumala intended them to yield a 
revenue sufficient for the food and clothing of a certain number of 
servants, the value of money fell considerably in the course of a cen¬ 
tury, and if Mohammed Yusuf Kh&n found that the lands were yield¬ 
ing more than was necessary^ for the object of the grant, he might 
very well assume the surplus for the use of the State without laying 
himself open to the charge of avarice and tyranny. The partial 
incidence of the fax was another matter. 

The JiviTHAJi requires no explanation. 

The Porupptj Village lands appear from the report to have been 
lands comprised in villages belonging to Br&hmans, which had once 
been held rent-free and subject to no kind of service; but had been 
voluntarily subjected by their possessors to a poruppu in order to 
secure Governmental protection and quiet possession in disturbed 
times. Mr. Hurdis states that they were “ quite unequal to the 
poruppu f but does not explain the grounds for his belief that such 
was the case. And his explanation of the tenure of these lands is 
far from satisfactory. I should prefer to believe that the Mahome¬ 
tans who ruled the country after the fall of the kingdom searched 
out all the maniam lands of which the titles were in the least 
defective, and offered their occupants the choice of resumption or the 
imposition of a poruppu: and that in cases where the latter alterna¬ 
tive was accepted, the amount of the poruppu imposed on each estate 
varied in proportion as the amount of the nazzar or acknowledgment 
of the favor shown to him by the ruler, which each proprietor could 
afford or thought it expedient to pay, was large or small. 

The Chubch maniams. —This term appears to have been used by 
Mr. Hurdis to express generally all lands held by the Church or by 
Brahmans or by individuals connected in any way with the Church, 
which were not subject to the ordinary and full land-tax. 

The Chattkam lakds were lands granted by pious rulers like 
Queen Mangammal for the purpose of perpetually maintaining 
certain Chattrams or rest-houses for travellers. In ‘some of these 
institutions lodging alone was provided; in others rations of rice, &c., 
were also provided. Some were for the benefit of Br&hmans alone, 
others were opened to all comers. In some the traveller might stay 



only twenty-four hours, in others he might stay for days and 
months together. The trustees or rather grantees of the lands 
granted for this purpose, for it was generally speaking an understood 
thing that the trustee profited largely by the trust, were practically 
exempt from supervision and responsibility, and in many instances 
altogether ignored their trusts and treated the lands as their private 
property. Instead of correcting this abuse by divesting the managers 
of the Chattrams of their trusts and appointing proper persons in 
their place, Mr. Hurdis’ predecessors had connived at their frauds and 
established them in quiet possession of the lands in consideration of 
receiving from them a poruppu. 

The Arei-kattalei lands. —It is somewhat difficult to make out 
the precise meaning of this term. In Ecclesiastical phraseology Arei 
means an apartment in the Pagoda, and Kattalei means a practice 
prescribed or an allotment of a fund for a specific pious purpose 
made by the R&ja. And the compound word Arei-kattalei is used 
in the sense of the Pagoda stores and paraphernalia which are kept 
in small apartments. And the Arei-kattalei dharmomi is used in 
the sense of the pious duty of looking after the Pagoda property 
generally. Thus when Tirumala dismissed the chief Pandaram he is 
said to have assumed the Arei-kattalei d’harmam. Hence it would 
appear that the Arei-kattalei maniams were lands granted and added 
to the Pagoda property for the purpose of performing certain religious 
acts, one of which may have been as Mr. Hurdis says that of perform¬ 
ing pAjei or worship for the benefit of the soul of the departed grantor. 
The Tahsild&r of the Minakshi Pagoda informed me that such a 
practice is still daily observed. But it would seem that the names 
of grantors are not severally mentioned before or*during the 
performance of the pujei maintained by their grants; and that if 
the performance benefits their souls, it must benefit them collectively 
and not severally. 

The Arei-kattalei Yillage lands differed from those just des¬ 
cribed, in that they were granted by the Raja to individuals in order 
that they might transfer them to the Pagoda, and thus be enabled to 
perform charitable acts. According to Mr. Hurdis the transfer to 
the Pagoda had'in most cases been only nominal and colorable; and 
the descendants of the so-called grantors were in fact enjoying the 
alleged grants. And he suggested the adoption of the rule said to 
have been laid down by the Nabob, that no grants of this nature 



should be confirmed except tliu.se which appeared to have been made 
by Timm ala. 

The Akdd’ha-maxiah and paleiyam lands need no explanation 
other than that already afforded : and Mr. Hurdis tells us nothing 
about the Inam. 

M T e have thus noticed all the classes of lands mentioned in Mr. 
Hurdis’ reports: and it only remains to make a few more observations 
touching the settlement of Madura. It appears that Mr. Hurdis 
made no provision for the case of two-crop Nanjey lands, that is to 
say lands sufficiently well supplied with water to be capable of giving 
two crops per annum, being prepared and sown only once in a year. 
He collected the Government share or supposed equivalent in money 
of the Government share of the crop actually raised; but demanded 
and collected no tax from such ryots as omitted to raise a second 
crop when it was possible for them to raise one. The practice must 
be attributed to an oversight on the part of Mr. Hurdis, who seems 
to have devoted very much more time and labor to the settlement of 
Hindigul than to that of Madura. In the forrper country, as we 
have seen in Chapter II, two-crop Nanjey was taxed with reference 
to its natural capabilities and not with reference to its actual yield, 
which is in many cases dependent upon the thrift and energy or the 
reverse of its occupants. 

No provision was made by Mr. Hurdis for Punjey or Nanjey 
b&g’Myat, and accordingly lands so termed are for the most part 
taxed in Madura simply as Nanjey or Punjey and quite irrespectively 
of the kinds of produce raised on them. If garden-stuff is raised on 
Nanjey lands, they are taxed in the same manner as they would if 
sown with p&ddy: if it is raised on Punjey, the ordinary Punjey tax 
is levied so long as the occupant abstains from using Government 
water in the process of raising it. This is no doubt a liberal and 
very proper arrangement: but it is clearly owing to the result of a 
happy accident rather than to the sagacity and forethought of Mr. 
Hurdis and his successors. 

Lastly it must be understood that the Madura country has never 
been surveyed by skilled surveyors as was the Dindigul. The area 
under cultivation in 1802, and that only, was hastily and incom¬ 
pletely surveyed by the Karnanis and other village officers in that 
year; the remainder has never been surveyed, and the survey of 1802 
has never been revised. 
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On the 24th of February 1812 an Interesting report was written 
"by Mr. Peter, the Head Assistant to the Collector. 

It states amongst other things that in 1807-8 the Madura district 
was farmed out for a period of three years, viz : for Faslis 1218, 19, 
and 20. It had been farmed out to a number of Renter's for the 
preceding Fasli, and most of them entered into new engagements for 
the period above specified. Some few of them had been guilty of 
embezzlement, and others had failed to give the required security. 
But these were exceptions : most of them had behaved well, and w ere 
accordingly permitted to try their luck again. The average Jam& 
of these three years had amounted to Star Pagodas 74,277 and odd. 

In Fasli 1221 the district was farmed out again for only 51,076 
and odd Star Pagodas. This extraordinary decrease had "been caused 
by the fever described in Part I. "Within ten months this terrible 
epidemic had carried off no less than 12,708 of the inhabitants of the 
Madura district, and utterly prostrated almost every one who was 
lucky enough to escape with liis life. So unsparing had been its 
attacks, that cultivation and business had been everywhere seriously 
Interrupted. The ryots were unable to work in the fields; the 
Nattamgars could hardly crawl to the Huzur Cutcherry for their 
pattas; the Guinastahs were too sickly to prepare accounts ; and the 
Collector himself was unable to write a report, and was compelled to 
order his Head Assistant to write It for him. 

The rates of assessment imposed or rather continued by Mr. Hurdis 
have never been materially altered : but in the interval between 
Faslis 1224 and 1281 Mr. Peter granted on several occasions un¬ 
authorised reductions of tirvei in favor of ryots of some fifty-two 
villages, situated in the then T&luks of Madakulam Solavand&n 
Melur and Tirumangalam respectively. Ho explanation of the 
principles upon which these reductions were allowed, or of the causes 
which rendered the allowance necessary, was ever furnished to the 
Board: and their discontinuance was eventually directed by the 
Board, in their Proceedings under date January 23rd, 1843. The 
order was in substance as follows :— 

Mr. Peter had been repeatedly called upon to explain, why he 
thought inductions necessary in the villages which he had favored : 
but he had neglected to furnish any. His successor, Mr. Yiveash, 
had also failed to give the desired information; and when Mr. 
Blackburn attempted to answer the Board's questions, he had found 
that there was nothing on record calculated to throw light upon the 



mailer. lie had therefore proceeded to test for himself the capabi¬ 
lities of the fifty-two villages, by comparing the amounts of their 
produce for several years, and commuting the supposed amounts of 
the Government shares into their money equivalents with reference 
to the ruling prices of grain. Unfortunately however tins commu¬ 
tation had boon performed in an unbushiess-like and unsatisfactory 
manner. Instead of taking the accounts of each village for ten or 
twelve consecutive years, Mr. Blackburn had taken the accounts for 
two unconnected series of years in the ease of two T&luks, and for 
only five years in the case of the other two. And instead of striking 
an avci’agc of the prices of grain which had been prevailing during 
a series of years, he had merely struck a balance between the average 
prices of the two series of years he had selected, and the prices which 
ruled at the time when the original assessment was imposed. This 
had been the general plan followed by Mr. Blackburn; but in some 
cases the average price of only one of his two series had been taken 
as a standard. In others the rates prevailing in adjacent villages 
had formed the basis of his calculations. 

After completing these enquiries such as they were, Mr. Blackburn 
had arrived at the conclusion that in thirty-one of the villages the 
original assessment was too high and needed reduction, though not 
to the full extent allowed by Mr. Peter : and that in the remaining 
eighteen no reduction was called for. But the Board were by no 
means prepared to carry these recommendations into effect. It was 
clear to them that the produce returns had been prepared by the 
village officers in a purely perfunctory manner, and that consequently 
no reliance whatever could bo placed on them, even if they had 
been furnished for sufficient numbers of years. But in the present 
ease there was another and a most weighty reason, why those 
accounts should not he held to be worthy of any credit. In lash 
1242 Mr. Wroughton, the acting Collector, had personally inspected 
the <vropH of one of the fifty-two villages namely Mfrdakulain, and 
had found that the amount of its produce was actually greater than 
what Mr, Hurdis had estimated the village to he capable of yielding. 
And he was proceeding to inspect the crops of another' village, Pom- 
maui, when the ryots came forward and admitted that their lands 
■were very productive, and at tho same time promised to furnish him 
with correct returns. The accounts subsequently obtained from 
them wore certain not to be unfair to the ryots; and yet they showed 
that Mr, Hurdis' assessment was not too high, at all events in the 
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year for which they were framed. And that year had been a Very 
unfavoiftble one throughout Southern India generally. It was true 
of course that just estimates could not be formed from calculations 
based on the accounts of a single year. But still the Board saw 
good ground for doubting the vague assertions which had been made 
touching the inability of the fifty-two villages to pay the rates of 
Mr. Hurdis’ assessment. 

Under any circumstances, Mr. Blackburn’s opinion was unworthy 
of adoption. It only remained for the Board to consider whether there 
were any special circumstances which might seem to warrant the 
continuance of the reduction. They could see no such circumstances. 
From the meagre facts before them it appeared that there was no 
reason to suppose that the fifty-two villages Were naturally less 
productive and therefore less able to bear the original assessment, 
than all the other villages of the district which were assessed by 
Mr. Hurdis at one and the same time. Had it appeared that 
Mr. Hurdis had overlooked some latent inferiority in soil position 
and the like inherent in these villages, it would have been necessary 
for the Collector before putting them on an exceptional footing to 
thoroughly examine into their actual condition and prospects; and 
after so doing to send up for sanction an uniform scheme of assess¬ 
ment suitable to their productive powers. But no Collector had 
ever thought of doing such a thing. Mr. Peter had imagined that 
it was necessary to make reductions, and accordingly had made 
them as a matter of favor upon no fixed principles and without 
paying any regard to the special characteristics of the several 
villages. And his reasons for making these reductions were entitled 
to no weight: but rather seemed to be mere colorable excuses. One 
of them moreover told directly against him. He had alleged that 
in consequence of the villages being over-assessed, the ryots were 
perpetually being forced to sell and mortgage their holdings. But 
it was clear that if such a state of things were existent, the lands 
must be valuable and therefore could not have been over-assessed. 
So too the circumstance alluded to by Mr. Blackburn, that it was 
only in a few districts that lands could yield a S&mib’hogam or 
landlord’s rent to the occupants, showed that the circumstances of 
the Madura ryot were exceptionally flourishing. And besides it was 
well known to every one that the Madura assessment was lighter 
than that of most districts. In conclusion the Board passed the 
following order 
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“ The reductions of assessment in these villages having thus been 
“ made without any sufficient reason, as well as without the requisite 
“ official sanction, it only remains for the Board to direct that the 
“ lands be brought again to the full rates. All the advantage that 
“ the proprietors have hitherto enjoyed by these remissions has been 
“ a clear net gain to which they had no title, and which cannot give 
u them a claim to further indulgence ; there would be no injustice 
u therefore in reverting at once to the original assessment. But with 
“ reference to what the Government recently ordered in the somewhat 
“ similar case of raising the assessment of certain lands in Tinnevelly, 
“ it seems allowable to grant them the further indulgence of coming 
“up to the full assessment gradually. And the Board accordingly 
“ authorize the Commissioner now administering the affairs of the 
“ district to remit one-half of the difference in the current Fusly 
“ only. But the full assessment must in every case be brought to 
“ account, and the moiety remitted must bo so exhibited in 
“ the Puttah.” 

The Collectors Jam&bandi report for the year 1848-49 contained 
several statements which perplexed the Board of Eevenue : and in 
their proceedings under date the 30th of July 1849, they called for 
certain explanations. Para. 7 runs as follows:— 

€< The Board have received Mr. Parker’s letter dated 16th June 
“ 1849 requesting that para. 11 of his report might be erased, 
“ c because he had discovered that in the principal division no Fussel 
“ ‘ Jastee was levied for land cultivated with a second crop in Fusly 
« * 1212, the same having been more highly assessed in consequence/ 
“ The tax on one-crop and on two-crop lands in both divisions of 
“ the district with reference to the Collector’s observations is involv- 
“ ed in obscurity, and the Board think it desirable that he should 
<f submit a separate communication upon the subject, showing the 
“ extent of all lands assessed with a consolidated two-crop rent, and 
u that he should endeavour to determine the proportion which when 
“ the accounts of produce were prepared at the survey of Fusly 1212, 
“ was assessable on a single crop. They observe that in Statement 
“ No. 4, cawnies 623-2J assessed at Es. 7,871-0-6 are entered as two- 
“ crop lands, and that Es. 14-3-2 are charged as Fussel Jastee 
" apparently upon land already assessed with two-crop rent. This 
“ should be explained, as also whether the extent of land entered in 
“ col. 363 is all that was assessed in the Madura division with two- 
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C£ crop rent in Fusly 1212. The cols. 145 and 14G of the Form No. 
a 4, to which the Collector alludes, are not intended to show the 
“ whole extent of two-crop lands classed as such at the survey but 
“ only such portion as may be taken up for cultivation in each year/’ 

It does not appear that the <f separate communication” called for 
in this order was ever prepared. The Collector’s general explanation 
of the circumstances noticed in the Board’s proceedings contains 
only the following very brief and unsatisfactory reply to the queries 
in para. 7, namely:— 

“ The extent of land entered in col. 363 is not all that was culti- 
“ vated with two crops in Fusly 3212, which amounted to 684l|, but 
“ only such portion thereof as was cultivated with either one or two 
“ crops in Fusly 1257.” 

It will be observed that the principal question, was or was not 
Fassal Jdsti charged for land cultivated with a second crop in Fasli 
1212 ? was passed over in silence by Mr. Parker; and so far as I can 
ascertain it has never yet been answered. Judging from Mr. Hurdis’ 
reports, there can be no doubt it seems to me that he collected the 
Government share or the equivalent in money of the Government 
share of the second crop in precisely the same manner as he collect¬ 
ed that of the first crop. He does not tell us this in so many words. 
But he has endeavoured to explain the general modes in which the 
assessment fixed on Nanjey lands for Fasli 1212 was calculated: and 
as was shown at page 125 ante, he has placed upon record the fact 
that the assessment varied in different villages amongst other 
reasons because in some the lands gave only one crop in others two. 
And inasmuch as he has not said anything from which we might 
infer that a special provision was made for and a separate mode of 
assessment adopted in the case of second crops raised on Nanjey 
lands, it must be assumed in the absence of all evidence to the con¬ 
trary that the second crop or its value was divided between the 
Circar and the ryot in the same proportions as the first. 

Mr, Parker was no doubt correct in stating that no Fassal J&sti 
was levied in 1212, inasmuch as Fassal J&sti is a rate levied on an 
extraordinary, never on an ordinary crop. As understood in Madura, 
and apparently in every district (see the glossary in Mr. DalyelTs 
Standing Orders) the term is applicable to the rate assessed on a 
second crop when raised on land which properly and customarily 
yields but one. In 1802, Mr. Hurdis had not surveyed the district; 



no attempt had been made to classify wet lands or graduate a scale 
of rates of assessment; or in a word to make any but purely tempo¬ 
rary arrangements for the realisation of the revenue. It was not to 
be expected therefore that Mr. Hurdis would draw an immaterial 
distinction between ordinary and extraordinary second crops, and 
adopt the use of a highly technical term for the assessment fixed on 
the latter when it differed in no respect from that fixed on the 
former. As he drew no distinction in his accounts between one-crop 
and two-crop Nanjey lands in the Madura district, it was not neces¬ 
sary for him to use a term which originated in such a distinction. 

On. the 14th. of April 1849 the Collector, Mr. Parker, proposed to 
the Board of Revenue to surrender to the Hafta Devast’h&na 
managers twenty of the villages which were styled Hafta Devastdhina 
in the accounts and of lands situated in two other villages, and to 
incorporate the remaining Hafta D&vast’h&na villages with the 
Government villages. He calculated that the amount of the revenues 
so surrendered would he a trifle in excess of the sum annually allow¬ 
ed for the paditaram expenses, and that those finally assumed would 
amount to over Rs. 31,000 per annum. 

The landed endowments of the entire district were classified by 
Mr. Parker as follows:— * 


No. of 

“ 1st .—Endowment of the Haftali Devastanums of the Madura Villages. 

Division, -. ------------- - 58 

“ And an allowance of Rupees 1G9-12-S out of Ru- 
“ pees 343-10-2, the quit-rent of the Mussulman 
“ Inam village of Annonjyoor.” 

“ 2nd .—Endowments of 14 sundry Devastanums of the Madura 


Division,.-..23 

“ An allowance of Rs. 636-5-10, from the revenue 
“ of the resumed Chuttrum village of Mullankenner.” 

“ 3rd—Do. of 11 Devastanums in Dindigul,.- 16 

te Lands in the village of Cumbum classed as a sepa- 

“ rate village,- -. 1 

u 4 th .—The village of Pandagoody in Maylore which once 
“ belonged to Peramalay Devastanum, hut has not 
“ been enjoyed by it during the Company’s Govern- 
“ ment, j .. 1 

Total - - - 99." 
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As the Hafta Devast liana villages had been “ sequestrated some 
time before the British Rule,” and as the British had “found the 
Pagodas in the enjoyment of only one-half the amount of the tusdeek 
which, ever since, we have allowed them;” Mr. Parker was of 
opinion that the assumption of the lands in excess of what was 
sufficient to yield the customary allowance, was perfectly justifiable. 

The lands belonging to the other Devast’h&nas stood on a different 
footing. They too had been assumed by Mr. Hurdis: but the 
revenues which flowed from them where wholly devoted to the 
maintenance of the Devasth&nas, and were in some instances 
inadequate to the charges incurred. Mr. Parker proposed to surren¬ 
der the greater part of them to the institutions to which they had 
been severally granted. 

Nothing came of this proposal, and on the 12th of August 1859 
Mr. Clarke, the Collector, submitted for the consideration of the 
Board another plan for the disposal of the Devast’h&na lands, in 
obedience to a requisition contained in the proceedings of the Board 
of Revenue, under date the 26th of February 1859, upon an order 
from Government which called for a report:— 

m 

“ I,—As to whether in cases in which the endowment and grant to 
“ Pagodas and other religious establishments was originally in 
“land, that land cannot be granted in lieu of money payments 
“ now made.” 

“ II.—When the grant has always been in money, whether an 
“ assignment of land cannot now be given in lieu.” 

After stating what Mr. Hurdis had done in the matter of the 
Hafta Devast’Mnas, and the proposals of Mr. Parker described above, 
Mr, Clarke observed with regard to the latter :—“ but he appears to 
“ have overlooked one very material point in the consideration of 
“ this subject: viz., the order of Government to proclaim the restora- 
“ tion of these lands, whereby it appears to me they gave up 
“ altogether any right which they may have derived from the 
“ Mahomedan Government in these lands, and constituted themselves 
“ simply the trustees of the endowments, on behalf of the Pagodas. 
“ I, therefore, conceive that we are morally, as well as in strict 
“ justice, bound to restore the whole of the villages with their 
“ immense revenue of Rupees 78,336-14-8 to the Pagodas ” 
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The onty question which in Mr. Clarke's opinion required careful 
consideration, was the disposal of the surplus funds which had accrued 
from the revenues of the Hafta Devast’hanas during their manage¬ 
ment by the British. This surplus amounted, after deducting the 
amount of the annual allowance paid since 1802, and the expenses 
incurred in repairs and other charges, to Rupees 13,82,209 and odd 
in favor of the D6vast’hana. What was to be done with it ? 

Mr. Clarke thought it advisable to follow the established rule, in 
accordance with which ail surplus funds which accrued from Pagoda 
revenues whilst under the management of Government officers, were 
customarily appropriated to purposes of public utility, such as roads, 
bridges, the improvement of towns, educational grants, and the like. 
The annual allowance was more than sufficient to meet all necessary 
expenses; and the revenues of the Pagoda would be more than 
doubled by the transfer to the Pagoda of the endowed lands. 

In like manner Mr. Clarke recommended that all the other 
D&vast'h&na lands should be restored to the institutions to which 
they severally belonged. The objection that whereas in some cases 
the endowments yielded revenues in excess of the tasdih or customary 
allowances made for the maintenance of the institutions in favor of 
which they had been made, in other cases the revenues fell short of 
the allowances, should be allowed no weight, inasmuch as it was 
not the ditty of Government to redress any inequalities observable in 
endowments made for the purpose of maintaining heathen worship. 
The words of the report are as follows :— 

<c I do not think we could, with any propriety or shew of justice, 
“ appropriate the excess in the endowment over the tusdeek without 
“ making good the deficiency ; but the adoption of the latter course 
“would subject the Government to the charge and opprobrium of 
“ newly endowing Pagodas as much as the following one would lay 
“ them open to the accusation of spoliation and injustice. 

“ It appears to me there is a marked difference between distribut- 
<£ ing the proceeds of Devastanum lands, under our control, among 
“ the several Devastations, in such proportions as may have been 
“ sanctioned by time, and the re-adjusting the endowments them- 
“ selves. If the endowments originally conferred on the Pagodas, by 
“ those who may be presumed to have had the strongest motives for 
“ maintaining them in becoming grandeur, are secured to the people 
“ intact and complete, they have no just grounds for calling on a 
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a Christian Government to make good any supposed deficiency or to 
“ make new. 

“ It is not for a Christian Government but for the devotees of tlie 
“ temples, to devise measures for making good any deficiency which 
te they may complain the transfer occasions.” 

But little was done upon this report: and the Devastliana lands 
have not yet been transferred. 

The following are the tasdiks or annual allowances made by 
Government to the Pagodas in various parts of the district:— 


In the Madura Taluk. 

rs. A. F. 

1. To the Minftkshi Pagoda - - - - - - -12,515 2 5 

2. To the Kalla Alagar do. - - - - - - - - 5,515 2 5 

3. To the Gudal Alagar do. - -- -- -- - 3,075 12 2 

4. To the Thirupparankunram Pagoda - - - - 2,651 8 3 

5. To the Ten-karei do. ----- 530 4 10 

6. To the Thiruvedakam do. - - - - - 530 410 

7. To the Kuruvi-thurei do. ----- 636 5 10 

These tasdiks were sanctioned on the 3d of Januaiy 1803. 

8. To the Tiruvappadi&r Pagoda - - - - - - 424 310 

9. To the Ten-thiru-vallavan do.. ITS 211 

10. To the Tirumbur do. ------ - 742 6 10 


These three were sanctioned on the 28th of January 1802 ; as also 


were the following twelve, viz:— 

In the Tirumangalam: Taluk. 

11. To the Mallankannar Pagoda - -- -- - 636 510 

12. To the Sindupatti do. ----- - 563 131 

13. To the Aneiyur do. ------ 506 12 2 

14. To the Tidiankilasannadis&mi Pagoda - - - 57413 7 

15. To the Tidiankilasannadi Gop&las&mi do. - - - 211 4 5 

16. To the Padur Subramanyasami do.- - - 276 2 11 

17. To the Alligundam do. - - - 105 10 2 

18. To the Tirumangalam t do. - - - 307 9 2 

In the Melur Taluk. 

19. To the Timvadur Pagoda. 1,637 9 2 

20. To the Kovilpatti do. - -- -- -- 61525 

21. To the Tiruchanai do. ------- 428 7 9 

22. To the Terkagudi do. -.. 78 7 9 
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In the Dindioul Taluk. 


bs. a. p. 

23. To the Dindigul Pagoda ------- 954 8 9 

24. To the TMikambu do..901 83 

25. To the Vada-Madura do,- - -. 424 3 10 


These three were sanctioned on the 6th of March 1806 ; as also 
were all the remaining, viz ;— 

In the Palani Taluk. 

26. To the Palani Pagoda - ------- 7,055 6 8 


27. 

In the Periyakulam Taluk. 
To the Tenkarei Subramanyasami Pagoda - 

- 3,181 

13 

1 

28. 

To the Tenkarei Varathar&j as&mi 

do. - - 

582 

4 

4 

29. 

To the Andipatti 

do. - - 

246 

1 

0 

30. 

To the Jambala-patthr 

do, - - 

94S 

2 

11 

31. 

To the Utthamaphleiyam 

do. - - 

600 

9 

11 

32. 

To the Kambam 

do. - - 

458 

2 

11 

33. 

To the Pulanat’hapuram 

do. - - 

- 1,060 

9 

8 


•o- 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LiftF as * kumrn about the settlement of Rdmndd a ml Si raga u~ 
i/ei .— 77A peshkash of Rdmndd under the Nabob.—It is 
increased. — Rebellious conduct of the Seihnpciti .— lie is 
deposed.—His sister succeeds.—British management. — 
Decrease in the revenues. — Air. Collector Lushing ton.— 
Mis success.—His report abstracted.—The report of ike 
Special Commission.—The unsatisfactory nature of their 
arguments.—The Permanent Settlement.—The Murdus in 
S ivaga nge i. —Seshavarna Tevans line fa Us. — Rebellion . 
—~Colonel Agneiv marches into the Sivagangei country 
The tactics of the rebels.—The Tondiman.—The elevation 
of Padamdidr Udeiyd TSvan.—The Proclamation .— 
Agncw’s successes.—The Murdus are hanged. — Mr. Lush- 
ingtoris report on Sivagangei abstracted.—Observations 
regarding the value of Sivagangei.—The report of the 
Special Commission .— Fallacies.—The assessment of the 
Zaminddri. — Nanjey, Kulamdcdrvei and other kinds of 
lands. 


The Revenue history of the two groat Zamind&ris of R&mnad and 
Sivagangei must, bo disposed of in one short chapiter. The materials 
for writing it completely and satisfactorily, if they ever existed, are 
not now to be found in the Record Offices of either the Madura or 
Tinnovolly district: and I have been able to find only one report 
which throws much light upon the settlement of these extensive 
estates, that namely which was addressed by Mr. Lushington, the 
Collector of Southern Poligar Peshkash, on the 30th September 1802, 
to the Special Commission for the settlement of the Southern 
Paleiyams. 

A few events which preceded their settlement appear from the 
correspondence of the end of the last century, and from a collection 
of letters in the Government Record Office at Madras, described as 
No. 20, Revenue Department, Sundry Rook for the year 1801: and 
these will be briefly noticed. 



Tlie iuiiiMiiid country, 01 rather that portion oi it which foil i,o the 
diare of tlie (Sethupati ill the time of its final dismemberment in the 
year 1730, way the scene of great disturbances in 1780. The entire 
population revolted against the Nabob, and it became necessary to 
restore Mutlu R&malinga the Sethupati, who was then a prisoner in 
Triehiiiopoly, to tiro throne of his ancestors. Colonel Fullarton 
would appear to have been unaware of tills fact, and to have supposed 
that the Sethupati was a prisoner from 1773 to the time when he, 
wrote his report, via., 1785 : but his style is obscure, and possibly lie 
intended to convey a different meaning from that which his words 
naturally bear. He writes as follows 

" The reduction of the country in the year 1773 by General Joseph 
Smith, and a garrison of the Nabob's troops constantly stationed in 
tc the capital, have deprived the Native Prince even of personal free- 
dona He is still, however, venerated by the Gentoos on account of 
his high descent, and as the guardian of the sacred waters of 
“ Ramisseram.” 

The restored Sethupati paid a tribute of Rs. 1,75,000 to the Nabob ; 
his revenues being supposed to amount in all to the sum of five lacs 
per annum. 

After Mr. McLeod became Collector at Madura, some correspond¬ 
ence took place with regard to the propriety of increasing the 
R4mnM peslikash; and in March 1791 it was temporarily increased 
to Rs. 2,20,000. The Sdtlmpati appeared to be quite contented with this 
arrangement, and asked for and obtained a Sanad for the current 
year. In 1792 R&mn&d was ceded by treaty to the British Government. 

In March 1792 the R&mn&d Zamindar, as ho was now called, 
showed a disposition to rebel against the Government; and the 
Board rebuked the Collector in rather strong terms for delaying to 
report to them the rebellious conduct of the Zamind&r. But nothing 
came of this conduct, and a few weeks afterwards the Collector 
thought proper to send Muttu Irulappa Pillei, the Renter, to R&mnad 
to settle accounts with the Zamindar, to whom he appears to have 
acted as minister. 

In 1795 apparently, but in circumstances which I have not been 
able to ascertain, it became necessary to depose the Sethupati, and 
appoint his sister in his stead. And at the same time a Collector 
was appointed to R&mn&d to administer the country for a time in 
behalf of the Honorable Company. 
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In the year 1795-6 the total revenue col levied 
in the Zamind&ri, exclusive of the Sayer and Salt S. IV F. C. 

revenues, amounted to-.- 1,31,207 18 27 

In 1796-7 ---------- to 1,33,391 16 15 

In 1797-8 - - - - - - - - - - to 94,882 83 0 
In 1798-9 -.- - to 65,127 31 38£ 

This great decrease in the revenue is nowhere accounted for, so 
far as I am aware. But it appears that a fresh revolt against the 
Government, having for its object the restoration of the Sethupati, 
commenced on the 23rd of April 1797 ; and the adjoining countries 
were in a state of great disorder. And no doubt the general ferment 
in the south caused by the movements of the Poligars re-acted very 
injuriously upon the Ramnad country. And there was it seems 
a great “ defalcation of the revenue in the third and fourth years ” 

In 1799 Mr. Lushington was appointed Collector, and found his 
charge in a very unpromising condition. In a letter dated 26th June 
1799 he complained that abuses and irregularities of all kinds were 
rampant throughout every part of the Zamind&ri. The late Collec¬ 
tor’s Dub&shi, one Ranga Pillei, had embezzled large sums of money, 
and had cheated the Government to. a very considerable extent in 
disposing of the grain collected as land-tax. And the people were 
suffering much for the want of food. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, and the outbreak of the great 
rebellion in Tinnevelly and Sivagangei, Mr. Lushington contrived to 
collect no less than 

s. Ps. f. a 

1,52,315 13 4AA in his first year. 

1,55,181 28 d in 1800-1 

1,85,025 14 0 in 1801-2 

This extraordinary increase was brought about without any diffi¬ 
culty, and without in any way oppressing the ryots or overtaxing the 
resources of the country. The revenue was punctually realised, and 
without complaint: andln the last of the three years the ryots received 
as their share no less than S. Ps. 30,374 and odd in excess of what 
they had. received in the time of Mr. Lushington’s predecessors. 

In 1802 it was determined to settle the MnmM Zanrindftri per¬ 
manently ; and on the 80th September Mr. Lushington drew up a 
report upon which a permanent settlement was based. 





It appears fiom this that excluding the Say or and Salt iv verm os, 
the heads of public revenue were six in number, viz: — 

1. Hanjoy. Swavn&d&ya. 

2. Nanjoy-mel-pimjuy. The Chunk royalty. 

3 . Punjoy. The Ohaya-root royalty. 

I have not been aide to iind the statements which accompanied 
the report, showing the sums collected under each of these heads, 
nor any previous reports explanatory of the principles on which the 
land and other taxes were fixed. There can be no doubt however that 
Nanjey lands were for the most part taxed on the vdram system, 
that is to say, after deducting ten per cent more or less from the 
gathered crops half the remainder went to the Circar in the shape of 
mdl-vdram or superior's share, and half went to the ryot as the 
kvdi-vcirmn or inhabitant’s share. And the Punjey lands were 
assessed some of them with a tirvei or tax in money, some of them 
with a share of the gross produce. 

Mr. Lusliiiigioifs proposal touching the amount at which the 
P&shkash should be fixed was the following ;— 

“In 1209, the season was moderately favorable. In 1210, nearly 
“ the same. In 1211, the rain fell in due time, and with unusual 
“ abundance : considering, however, the extraordinary uncertainty 
“ of seasons in Earnnad, two moderate and one favorable year cannot 
“be deemed a proper foundation for a permanent assessment. I 
“ have therefore added to them two of Mr. Powney’s, and one of 
“ Mr. Jackson's "Fuslies; and I think no circumstance can occur to 
“ rend era pesheush, fixed, according to the Zemin d ary principle, upon 
“ this foundation, either burthensome to the Ranee, or oppressive to 
“ the inhabitants, protected as they will be, by the judicial courts, in 
“ the enjoyment of those rules and rates of assessment by which the 
“ revenues have been collected during the last throe years. The 
“ detail of these rates, has been given in my previous reports, and 
“ they are contained in every taloolc Outcherry. In cases, therefore, 
“ where specific pecuniary engagements shall not have superseded 
“ the necessity of further enquiry, the previous mamool can be at 
“ once distinctly ascertained.” 

“ The permanent pesheush which, upon these grounds, I have 
“ suggested for your consideration, amounts to Star Pagodas 94,733, 
“ exactly two-thirds of the gross receipts of the province during the 



“ six years, from which the average is taken. It is also within a 
“ thousand Pagodas of the average net revenue derived by the 
“ Company, during their whole management of Ramnad. It is more 
“ than the net revenue preceding my management by 33 per cent.; 
“ and it exceeds the peshcush paid by the former Zemindar, more 
“ than 50 per cent or in the sum of Pagodas 33,875-15, exclusive of 
a salt and saycr, to be retained in the hands of Government, or 
“ abolished, according to their pleasure.” 

“ Such are the terms, which the experience that I have acquired 
“ of the resources of Ramnad, suggest to me, as equitable and 
“ moderate; and in this consideration, I have attentively weighed 
“the expediency of augmenting the Jumma to Government, upon 
“ the presumption of an increase of revenue, under the system of 
“ property and security about to take place; but the enjoyment of 
“ advantage, from any improvement in the repair of tanks, &c., is so 
“ precarious, in consequence of the extraordinary variation of the 
“ seasons in Ramnad, that I should not feel myself justified in 
“ recommending any increase upon such uncertain expectations.” 

After this the report goes on to state that there was no class of 
people in the country “possessing any rights of the nature of 
talookdarsand no one except the R&ni who possessed any proprie¬ 
tary right of any kind. The ryots of course had the right to 
cultivate their land; and would be protected in the exercise of that 
right. The Karnams were the only Revenue officers: and the 
K&valgars the only Police officers. In conclusion the report notices 
the quiet and satisfactory state of the country and predicts a consi¬ 
derable extension of its agriculture commerce and manufactures. 

On the 5th April 1803 the Special Commission for the settlement 
of the southern p&leiyams reported to Government on the result of 
their labors, and in the matter of R&mn&d approved generally of 
Mr. Lushington’s suggestions. 

In the opinion of the Commission it would be imsafe to take 
Mr. Lushington’s three years alone as the basis of an arrangement: 
and on the other hand it would be unfair to Government to take by 
itself the period of four years preceding Mr. Lushington’s adminis¬ 
tration. It seemed just and reasonable to take Mr. Lushing ton’s 
years and the three first of his predecessor’s four years, and exclude 
from calculation the last and exceptionally bad year. 



The average gross collections during the seven years of British 
administration had amounted to S. Ps. 1,81,104?; and after every 
necessary charge including the provision for the subsistence of the 
R&ni had been deducted, there remained an average net revenue of 
S. Ps. 95,502. But if the fourth year were disregarded, the average 
gross revenue would amount to S. Ps, 1,42,101. And a permanent 
assessment might “be fixed with great safety, according to the usual 
terms of Zemindar! assessment, in the proportion of two-thirds of the 
gross revenue upon the average of the above mentioned six years.” 
So calculated the peshkash would amount to S. Ps. 94,738, an 
amount which was “ something less than the average net revenue 
received from the province during the whole management of the 
Company's officers f and which exceeded in the sum of S. Ps. 33,875 
the amount of peshkash paid by the deposed Biija. 

It is certainly somewhat astonishing to find the Special Commission 
confidently expecting that the timid and helpless R&ni would be 
well able to pay punctually every year to Government a sum which 
fell short by only a few hundred Pagodas of the average annual 
amount which the Collectors of the Government, armed with almost 
despotic power and supported when necessary by armies, had con¬ 
trived to pay into the Company’s treasury; and after paying so much 
would be able to suitably maintain her position and dignity, on 
what might remain to her. But they did expect this, as appears 
from the following passage :— 

“ Notwithstanding this proposed augmentation of the pesheush 
“ formerly paid by the Zemindar, we are of opinion that the accounts 
tl now submitted to your Lordship in Council, furnish abundant 
“ proofs of the revenues of the province being adequate to the por- 
“ manent assessment, as the period of time for which the average is 
“ calculated, lias included frequent transitions of authority, and has 
“ partaken, to a certain degree, of the effects of the late commotions 
“ in the southern provinces. It is further to be observed, that under 
i( the new constitution of the Government, the Zemindar will be 
“ entirely relieved from the expense of military sibbendy; and as the 
“ allowance granted for the support of the Ranny’s household, is 
“ included in the account of the gross charges deducted previously to 
“ the calculation of the net revenue above stated, we can have no 
“ doubt that the residue left at the disposal of the Zemindar, will 
“always be found consistent with those principles of moderation 
“ and security, on which it is the immediate policy of the British 



,l Government to provide for the punctual receipt of the territorial 
■' revenue, and for the comfort of those who pay it” 

One cannot refrain from asking, where are the “ abundant proofs” 
furnished by Mr. Lushington’s accounts ? Those accounts seem to 
show, in the first place that in one very good and two good seasons 
Mr. Lusliington succeeded in raising the revenues of E&ixmM to an 
amount considerably larger than that of those collected by bis pre¬ 
decessors in years which for anything which appears to the contrary 
may have been ordinary, average seasons; and in the next place that 
if Mr. Lusliington J s predecessors had been saddled with the peshkash 
fixed for the R&ni, they would have been many thousands of Star 
Pagodas out of pocket. 

The Special Commission either were not aware of the existence of 
Colonel Full arton's report of 1785; or they thought it unnecessary 
to pay any attention to it. As we have seen above, the gross revenues 
including it must be presumed both salt and sayer, amounted in 
1785 to Rs. 5,00,000. Two-thirds of this sum would be Bs. 3,33,3831, 
or 1767 and odd Rupees more than the peshkash fixed by the Special 
Commission. But Mr. Parish’s report for 1803-4 shows that the salt 
and sayer of Ramn&d produced together 17,000 S. Pagodas or Rs. 
59,500; and if this sum were deducted from the five lacs, and the 
peshkash fixed at two-thirds of the remainder, it would amount to 
only Rs. 2,93,666§, or Rs. 37,898£ less than the p&shkash fixed by 
the Special Commission. 

After fixing the peshkash the report goes on to recommend that a 
“ Sanad of permanent property” should be at once granted to the 
R&ni And next it notices the recommendation of Mr. Lushingfcon, 
to the effect that the Company should continue to bear the expense of 
supporting the deposed Poligar so long only as they continued to collect 
the sayer, but that as soon as they ceased to collect it, the R&ni should 
be saddled with the charge ff in consideration of the general benefit 
which the Zemindary may be expected to derive from the discontinu¬ 
ance of the customs.” The Special Commission would have been 
quite prepared to adopt the suggestion, had it been “ determinable 
exclusively by pecuniary considerations,” but they conceived it to be 
important that no measure should be contemplated which might in 
any way disturb “ the idea of permanency” attached by the R&ni 
and the people generally. to the settlement about to be effected; 
and therefore declined to sanction the Collector’s proposal 



The report closer with this expression of opinion as far as concerns 
Rilmnftd : and it only remains for me to state that the proposed settle¬ 
ment was sanctioned by Government; and a Sayiad-i-Milkeut-Iuti n/,- 
rdr drawn up in almost the precise terms made use of in Regula¬ 
tion XXV of 1802, wars given to the E&ni. She and her successors 
have severally enjoyed the Zamindavi up to tin*- present day, paying* 
their peshkash with more or less regularity; and indulging from 
time to time in very costly litigation. The great Itamnad adoption 
case is still before the Privy Council in appeal; and it is impossible 
to say whether the Zamindari will escheat to Government upon the 
death of the present incumbent, or remain in the possession of the 
old family. In the meanwhile the estate has been suffered to fall 
into a ruinous state; and arrears of p6shkash are constantly accru¬ 
ing against its proprietor. 

The Revenue history of Sivagangei is even less extensive than 
that of R&mn&d. It will be remembered that the two Murdus 
returned to the Sivagangei country in 1781 when the whole of the 
South was in a most disturbed and anarchical state, and meeting with 
no opposition usurped the Government; and that the expedition 
under Colonel Bullarton in 1783 restored British authority in the 
revolted districts of the South. Amongst other things the Govern¬ 
ment of Sivagangei was at this time taken out of the hands of the 
Murdus, and made over to the widow of the late Raja, Vadagankt’ha 
Tevan. But the change was merely nominal. The Murdus very soon 
acquired a complete ascendancy over the R&ni and over all her friends 
connections and relatives : and were regarded as the ch facto rulers of 
the country, not only by the inhabitants but also by the British 
Government. And the peshkash or tribute appears to have been 
paid by them rather on their own behalf than on that of the Rimi 
their mistress. 

In 1785 the peshkash was Rupees 1,75,000: and the gross revenue 
Rupees 5,00,000. 

The daughter and sole heiress of the R&ni was married to one Ven- 
kamma Periya Udeiyk Tevan; and bore to him an only daughter, 
who died young leaving no issue. The Princess herself demised not 
very long afterwards ; and in 1800 the Rani died, under somewhat 
suspicious circumstances. The line of Seshavarna T&van thus becam e. 
extinct; and the Murdus were left in sole possession of the country. 

Rearing lest they should be once more ousted by the British Govern- 
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ment from tlieir usurped position; and thinking it possible at the 
same time that they might succeed in altogether shaking off the Bri¬ 
tish yoke by throwing in their lot with the rebels of Tinnevelly; the 
Murdus entered into negotiations with the Chief of Panjala-kuricchi 
and others, and supplied them with money and arms. They also 
constructed a large dam across the river Veigei, and entirely cut off 
its waters from the Bamn&d Zamindari: and committed various overt 
acts of rebellion, such as invading and plundering adjacent districts, 
murdering British subjects and the like. And in June 1801 the 
country was declared to be in a state of revolt. 

Lieutenant Colonel Agnew was at this time in command of the 
forces sent against P&nj&la-kuricchi, and had shortly before succeeded 
in taking that stronghold and hanging the principal rebels of Tin- 
nevelly. Upon hearing of this fresh revolt he lost no time in march¬ 
ing against the Murdus, who forthwith betook themselves to the 
dense jungles in the neighbourhood of K&leiyar-kovil; and com¬ 
menced a series of manoeuvres very similar in all probability to those 
practised by the Sethupati when attacked by Choka Natlia in 1G76. 
They destroyed all their fortified posts. Every path which led 
through the jungles was blocked up with thorns, and protected by 
sharp-shooters. Constant attacks were made upon Colonel Agnew’s 
pioneers and wood-cutters. And the rebels never came to close quar¬ 
ters. But Colonel Agnew was in no wise disconcerted by these tactics; 
and pushed on steadily in spite of every difficulty and disadvantage. 
His coloured troops showed symptoms of disaffection; and he contriv¬ 
ed to infuse a better spirit amongst them. He was sorely pressed 
for money; and by some means or other he kept his men together 
for some time without money. The rebels would not come near him, 
and he determined to reach them wherever they might go. 

The Efija Tondiman of Puthu-k6ttei, who had on several occasions 
rendered signal services to the British Government, was called upon 
to assist in suppressing the revolt: and furnished some troops, which 
proved very useful in guarding baggage and performing other essen¬ 
tial duties. And a healthy diversion was created in July by Govern¬ 
ment causing to be proclaimed in every part of the country the 
appointment to the Zamind&rship of one Padam&tur Udeiya Tevan, 
a collateral descendant of the family from which Seshavarna T&van 
sprang; and thereby detaching from the cause of the Murdus many 
of the numerous friends and adherents of the old Poligar family. 

22 
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Tlio Murdu,s were well known to be mere upstarts, without a shadow 
of right to the position which they held: and their ascendancy was 
no doubt regarded with feelings of the liveliest jealousy by all who 
belonged to or were in any way connected with the ancient stock. 
Nothing therefore could have been better calculated to weaken 
the rebel interests than the elevation to power of Venkamma Pcriya 
Tldoiya Tevan. 

But the arguments by which the right of Government to interfere 
in the affairs of the Sivagangei country was supported in the pro¬ 
clamation, were far from satisfactory: and evidenced a most remark¬ 
able ignorance of the history of the South. They are so curious 
that the following extracts from the proclamation must be quoted at 
length:— 

“ Shasliawarna Tavar, distinguished by his personal merit was 
“ raised to the rank of Zemindar as the reward of his services and 

“was the first Zamindar of Slievagunga.”.“The 

“hereditary right of succession to that Zemindary is therefore 
“ extinct, and the Zemindary of Slievagunga, upon the principles on 
“ which it was erected into a Zemindary, has positively escheated to 
“the State from which it derives its protection...” 

“ The Zemindary of Slievagunga being dependent on the Carnatic 
“ Payenghaut, the Princes, nobles, and inhabitants of that Zeminclaxy 
“ owed allegiance to the Nabobs of the Carnatic, hut the first Zcmin- 
“ dar having been expressly appointed by the Nabob Sabder Ally 
“ Khan, and advanced by those means to the rank of a feudal lord, 
“ Shasliawarna Taver and his descendants owed in a particular man- 
“ner allegiance and obedience to the Nabob and his successors 
“Sovereigns of the Carnatic. By virtue of the connection long 
“ established between the Nabob’s Sovereigns of the Carnatic, and 
“ the British nation, the portion of the Carnatic and its dependencies 
“ has been committed to the armies of the Honorable Company, and 
“by the express stipulations of an existing treaty dated 12th July 
“ 1792, all power and control ovgr the Polygar countries including the 
“ Zemindary Slievagunga, as well as the right of levying, receiving 
“ and appropriating the peislicush or tribute due from the Zemindars 
“and Poligars of those countries, were formally and perpetually 
“ transferred by the late Nabob Wallajah to the Honorable Company. 
“ In conformity to the rights acquired by that treaty the Honorable 
“ Company has continued, from the date of the conclusion of the 
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“ instrument, to receive the peishcush and to exercise the airbhority of 
“ Government over the Polygar countries generally, and in particular 
££ over the Zemindary of Shevagunga. By virtue, therefore, of the 
“ rights acquired by treaty, and by the continued exercise of legiti- 
££ mate Government, the Honorable Company is the lawful Sovereign 
££ of the Polygar countries including the Zemindary of Shevagunga, 

££ and consequently possesses the sole right of exercising the power 
££ according to its discretion, in disposing of the escheated Zemindary 
“ of Shevagunga.” 

It has been shown in Part III that Seshavarna Tevan was a 
paleiya-k&ran before Safdar Ah Khan first marched against Trichi- 
nopoly ; that he obtained for himself the Sivagangei country after 
the defeat of Bavani Sankara T&van; and that in 1733 he was an 
independent King. And it has also been shown that in all proba¬ 
bility Mohammad Yusuf KMn was the first servant of the Nabob 
Mohammad Ali who attempted, and without a shadow of right, to 
reduce the Ramn&d and Sivagangei countries to submission. It is 
passing strange therefore to find it stated that Seshavarna Tevan 
was made a Zamindar in return for faithful services by Safdar Ali 
Khan; who was never in possession of any part of the Pandya-man- 
dalam, and was connected with its history only by his nefarious 
collusion with Chand& Saheb. * The rights of the British Government 
might very properly have been based upon the conquest of the 
country in 1773 by General Joseph Smith, and the treaties subse¬ 
quently entered into with the Nabob Wallajah : but to base them 
upon the alleged creation of the Zamindari by Safdar Ali Khan, 
was an absurdity which should never have been perpetrated. 

The proclamation produced a good effect: and a few weeks later 
Colonel Agnew took Kalciyar-kovil by assault, after a most skilful 
movement. And shortly afterwards the fugitive Murdus were 
both taken prisoners together with many of their principal adher¬ 
ents, tried for rebellion, convicted, and hung. Before the end of the 
year the rebellion had been completely stamped out, and the countiy 
was in a quiet state. Padamatur IJdeiya Tevan was then placed in 
possession of the Zamind&ri; and Mr. Lushington, the Collector, 
whose report upon Itamnad has been above noticed, was entrusted 
with the duty of reporting upon the revenues and prospects of 
Sivagangei. 

His report on Sivagangei formed a part of the general report on 
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the southern paleiyams dated 30th September 1802, -which has been 
alluded to above. It commences with the statement that whilst 
the Zammdari remained*in the hands of the Murdus, it was impos¬ 
sible to obtain a knowledge of its revenues and resources; and that 
before venturing upon making a settlement, it had been necessary for 
the Collector to have a personal interview with the newly created 
Zamindar. The Zamindar had estimated the gross revenues at S. Ps. 
88,609f : but Mr. Lushington felt assured that this estimate was far 
too low, and stated his conviction to the Zamindar. Upon this it was 
represented that the Zamindar:—“was heartily disposed to bring 
“ forth the accounts of the country; that he was sensible of the efforts 
“ that would be made to counteract him; of the vigilance that would 
“ be necessary to give success to any enquiry; and that the collision 
<c of two authorities, would defeat the objects of both; that my letter 
“ had encouraged him to look to my advice, at the certain means of 
“ relieving him in every difficulty, and of establishing him perma- 
“ nently in that enviable situation, which the proclamation of Has 
“ Lordship in Council had promised to him: secured from future 
u distress by a peshcush, which it would be easy for him to pay; and 
“ maintained without fear of interruption, in his possessions, by the 
“ unalterable regulations of a just Government. With these feelings, 
“ he did not hesitate to promise his concurrence in whatever arrange- 
“ ments I might recommend to him, and you might approve; and 
“ that even to the temporary transfer of the country, he should be 
“ satisfied to agree, trusting that it would be done in such a manner 
“as to show, that the Company had not withdrawn their favor 
“ from him.” 

Mr. Lushington w r as satisfied that the Zamind&r was in fact unable 
„ to furnish the required information; and being sensible of the 
evil results likety to accrue from an investigation being conducted 
by servants of the Company at a time when the Zamind&r was first 
commencing to exercise Ms authority, recommended that the govern¬ 
ment of the Zamindari should be temporarily transferred to the 
Honorable Company, in order that its resources might be accurately 
ascertained. The Special Commission objected to this proposal, on 
the ground that although the Zamindar might be perfectly willing 
to agree to the transfer, such an arrangement might give rise to 
unfavorable impressions, and tend to impair confidence in the 
“ system of permanency and security” which was then being estab- 
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lished. Accordingly it was left to Mr. Lushington to obtain the 
best information he could, and submit without delay a definite 
proposal. 

In accordance with this direction the Collector had “ bestowed 
every leisure moment to the correction of all the general statements 
and information received at various times since he became Collector 
and was prepru ed to state the opinion which he had formed with 
regard to the amount which the Zamindar ought to be called upon 
to pay in the shape of peshkash. But he had been precluded by ill- 
health and the constant pressure of emergent business from personally 
examining the villages and accounts of Sivagangei. 

The report then goes on to give some historical information of a 
very questionable character:— 

“ The Commission are aware, that the country now called Sheva- 
“ gunga, was originally a part of the Ramnad Rauj ; that Cnrta Taver, 
“ the Rajah of Bamnad, having divided the whole of his possessions 
“ into fifths, gave to Shasavurna Taver two-fifths, reserving three- 
“ fifths for himself. The knowledge of this transaction, combined 
“ with the accurate information since obtained of the actual value of 
“ Ramnad, forms a ground for judging of the resources of Sheva- 
“ gunga. There are, however, other collateral circumstances, which 
“ require to be examined. A very general impression prevails in 
“ these countries, that Shasavurna Taver (who, in comparison with 
“ Curta Taver, was a man of considerable personal address) contrived 
“ to practice unfair means for his own advantage, with the Sum- 
“ perdies, who regulated the division. But this design of Shasavurna 
“ Taver, is understood to have extended to the capability of the por- 
“ tion he obtained, for future improvement, not to the actual past 
“ value of the Rauj, which was too well known to Curta Taver and 
“ his ministers, to render any collusion practicable. But on tlTe 
“ other hand, are to he remembered the many advantages Ramnad 
“ has, since that time, received, in consequence of its maritime situa- 
“ tion, from the progressive increase of its external commerce, and 
“ the permanent establishment of a large public investment of cloth, 
“ which consuming the whole of its manufactures, maintains a consi- 
“ derable capital circulating in the country. Shevagunga partiei- 
“ pates but in a small degree, in these advantages; and hence the 
“ sale of its produce possesses not the same certainty and advantages, 
“ as Ramnad. In judging, also, of the future value of Shevagunga, 
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“ allowance must be made for material diminution of demand for its 
“ grain, in consequence of the greater abundance in the neighbouring 
“ villages of Madura, arising from the change of Government/ 3 

Looking to the circumstances in which the division of the ancient 
Raninad kingdom took place, there can be little doubt I think that 
Seshavarna Tevan took care to secure for himself at least as valuable 
a share as that of Kattaya Tevan; and that he contented himself 
with two-fifths of the Raninad country because the two-fifths which 
comprised his hereditary possessions were quite as productive as the 
whole of the remainder. The Sivagangei Zamindari receives the 
waters of the Yeigei before the Ranmad, and when the freshes are 
moderate intercepts the whole of them. And we have seen in Part I 
to how great an extent the rice-lands of the entire Madura District 
are dependent upon the filling of the Yeigei, and how seldom the 
river fills the tanks nearest the coast. And the letter quoted at 
page 241, Part III shows that in 1713 it required freshes of several 
weeks 3 duration to fill all the tanks along the course of the river. 
Again we have seen that in 1785 the Sivagangei Zamindari was 
stated by Colonel Fullarton to yield a revenue of “hardly more 
than five lacs of Rupees,” whilst the Ramnad Zamindari, although 
better peopled and in a far better condition generally, was stated by 
the same authority to be yielding “ revenues equal to five lacs a year/ 3 
And each of the two Zamind&ris paid a peshkash of 1,75,000 Ru¬ 
pees. Then again with regard to the advantages enjoyed by Ram¬ 
nad hut denied to Sivagangei in respect of a maritime situation, 
it seems to have escaped Mr. Lushington’s notice that the desirable 
port of Tondi was expressly reserved for the benefit of Sivagangei at 
the time of the division, in order that it might have an outlet for its 
commerce. Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it is 
difficult to believe that Sivagangei was regarded as being less valu¬ 
able than R&mn&d at any time prior to Mr. Lushington’s administra¬ 
tion. The country was no doubt reduced in size by Tanjore extend¬ 
ing its southern boundaries: but Ramn&d suffered in the same man¬ 
ner and probably to an exactly equal extent. 

Mr. Lushington was of opinion upon the facts set out in the para¬ 
graph above quoted, and upon a consideration of the collections 
made in 1801-2 as exhibited in the Zamindar s accounts, that the sum 
of S. Ps. 75,000 would be a very proper peshkash for the Zamind&r 
to pay. It exceeded two-thirds of that of R&innad, and was greater 
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by S. Ps. 25,000 than that which had been hitherto paid to the 
Company. 

In other words, it was exactly fifty per cent, greater than the 
peshkash paid in 1785 ; whilst the proposed peshkash of Ramnad 
was nearly one hundred per cent, greater than that which Ramnad 
paid in 1785. It is certainly somewhat remarkable that Hr. Lush- 
ington should have felt satisfied with this inequality in the valua¬ 
tion of the sister Zamindaris. 

Upon receipt of this report the Special Commission sanctioned 
Mr. Lushington’s proposal, and in their report to Government above 
referred to, of the 5th April 1803, assigned the following rather 
illogical reasons for their recommendation:— 

a The historical points stated by the late Collector Mr. Lushing- 
" ton, with respect to the separation of this district from Ramnad, 
“ are calculated to throw considerable light on the relative propor- 
“ tion of the value of those provinces. Additional means of com- 
“ parison may be drawn from the rate of peshkush paid by those 
“ Zemindaries respectively, at the time when the Poligar countries 
" were transferred to the authority of the British Government; and 
“ if the grounds are accurate on which we have calculated the gross 
“ revenues of Ramnad, at Star Pagodas 1,42,105, on the average pro- 
“ duee of six years, much credit appears to be due to the correctness 
“ of the accounts furnished by the present Zemindar of Shevagunga, 
“ for the Fusly year 1211, which state the gross revenue at Star 
" Pagodas 1,25,626, exclusively of sayer and of the salt revenue.” 

They omitted to state the amounts paid by the two Zamindaris 
respectively at the time of their transfer to the authority of the 
British Government; and it is therefore impossible for me to discuss 
the principle upon which the comparison was drawn. But if as 
seems probable, allusion was made to the increase of the R&mnad 
peshkash noticed at page 154 ante, it is clear that no argument could 
be based on the difference between the amounts of p&shkash paid at 
the time of the transfer of the Zamindaris, because no corresponding 
increase of peshkash had been demanded from Sivagangei The 
peshkash of R&mn&d was raised from Rupees 1,75,000 to Rupees 
2,25,000, whilst that of Sivagangei was permitted to remain the 
same as usual. Moreover no investigation had taken place with 
regard to the revenues and resources of either country. And in 
like manner no calculation of any value could be based upon the 
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fact tliat in IS01-2 the collections said to have been made in Siva- 
gangei by the Zamind&r bore a certain proportion to the average 
collections made by the Collector in R monad in a series of six years 
arbitrarily chosen for consideration. 

In paragraph 19 of their report the Special Commissioners made a 
half apology for the meagreness of the information upon which their 
recommendation was founded, to the effect that it was urgently 
required that a permanent settlement should be at once effected; 
and that there was every reason to believe that Sivagangei could 
bear an increase of fifty per cent, in its peslikash, seeing that there 
was every reason to believe that R&nmM could bear an increase 
of 55ff per cent. 

Anything less satisfactory than this explanation it is difficult to 
conceive. Either the Zamindaris were equally valuable, in which 
case they should have been saddled with equal amounts of p^shkash 
as they were in 1785, and apparently until the Ramnad pdslikash 
was experimentally augmented in 1782: or they were not equally 
valuable, in which case an attempt should have been made to esti¬ 
mate the value of Sivagangei by ascertaining the amounts of its col¬ 
lections during a series of years. There is undoubtedly every rea¬ 
son to suppose that the Sivagangei Zamindari was quite as capable 
of paying S. Ps. 94,733 in 1802, as was the Ramnad. 

In conclusion the report explains that the p^shkash was exclusive 
of the salt and sayer revenues, which amounted to S. Ps. 7,610. 

It will have been observed that no information as to the principles 
upon which the lands of Sivagangei were assessed, is afforded by bhe 
reports of the Collector and the Special Commission. But it would 
appear that the mamul or customary taxes on lands of various kinds 
were impliedly sanctioned and confirmed by the Collector as the 
agent of Government, when the permanent Sanad was given to the 
Zamind&r: and that those identical taxes have always been collected 
until quite recent times. 

The late manager of the Zamind&ri, Mr. James Fischer, kindly 
furnished me with some information touching the rates of the Siva¬ 
gangei assessment: and it seems probable that the only change in 
them which has been effected since 1802, is the substitution of a 
money tax for a tax in kind in the case of certain Nanjey and 
Pnnjey lands. 
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The cultivated lands of the* whole Zamind&ri appear to be 
divided for revenue purposes into :— 


1 . 

Nanjey. 

6. 

N anj ey-van-payir. 

2 

Kulaxnkorvei. 

7. 

Yara-pat tidakal Punjey. 

3. 

Yarisei-pat Nanjey. 

8. 

Tirvei-pat tidak&l Punjey. 

4. 

N anj ey-taram-Punj ey. 

9. 

Punj ey-van-payir. 

5. 

Tirvei-pat Nanjey. 




N AN JET— Ordinary lands of this description are taxed in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. The crop is divided equally between the Zamind&r 
and the ryot after ten per cent, has been set aside for swatantrams, 
&c. The ryot therefore gets in all sixty per cent, of the gross pro¬ 
duce : and the Zamindar forty. Compare with this the assessments 
described at pages 86 and 87 ante. 

Kulam-kobvei lands are such as are comprised within the water- 
spread of a tank, and cultivated for rice crops. The cultivators of 
them pay in some villages a vdram or share of one-third, in others 
of one-half of the gross produce. Nothing is said with regard to 
swatantrams. Perhaps it may be assumed that where the tax 
amounts to half the produce, no swatantrams axe allowed for on the 
ground that the lands are exceptionally fertile; and that where it 
amounts to only one-third, the non-provision for the swatantrams is 
compensated for by allowing the ryot an unusually large proportion 
of the produce. 

Vabisei-PAT-Nanjey pays a fixed tax in kind, in good and bad 
seasons alike. Lands falling under this head are divided into two 
classes: and the varisei or customary assessment is in the case of 
the better sort eleven kalams three mark&ls on each chey; in the 
case of the less valuable sort, ten kalams eight mark&ls. The Siva- 
gangei kalam consists of twelve mark&ls of four and a half Madras 
measures each, and the Sivagangei chey contains 4,480 square yards, 
or 256 hulls of 17§ square yards each. At the present market rates 
of rice the varisei on the best lands must therefore yield revenue 
at the rate of more than Rupees 50 per acre. 

Nanjey-tabam-Punjey. —This term has been explained at page 87 
ante, which see. Lands so denominated pay a varam of one-third; 
no allowance apparently being made for the pothu selavu. 

Tikvex-pat-Nanjey pays tax in money at the following rates;— 

The first sort.. ... Rs. 12 8 0 per chey. 

The second sort , # , ,,, „ 9 13 0 per chey. 

23 
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There is nothing to show how large a share of the produce of these 
lands is supposed to go to the ryot. 

Nanjey-van-payir is of three kinds, and taxed accordingly. 

The first kind is cultivated with Ibetel-vines; and pays a tax 
which varies, according to circumstances not explained, from Its. 
62 to Rs. 163|-. It is not stated that this tax is fixed for the whole 
period during which the betel-vines remain in the ground, and not 
for each year: but it seems to be clear that this must be the case. 
See page So ante. 

The second kind is cultivated with plantains, sugar-cane, Jcarunei , 
turmeric, &c., and is assessed with rates varying from Rs. 2| to Rs. 6J. 

Vara-pat tidakal Punjey appears to be ordinary high, unirriga¬ 
ted land cultivated with the usual dry grains. It is assessed with the 
tax of a v&ram of one-third of the produce taken after the pothu 
selavu has been allowed for. But it does not appear how large this 
allowance is. 

TIrvei-pat tidakal Punjey pays a tirvei instead of a vftram, at 
rates varying from As. 5 to R. 1 and As. 4 per kuruhka/m y measuring 
(if I rightly understand the Tamil,) 24 bdghams or 156 feet square. 

Punjey-van-payxr lands are Punjey lands cultivated with garden 
produce such as brinjals, chillies, tobacco, sweet-potatoes, onions, 
greens, turmeric, Karunei , Pavalkdy , plantains, &c.; and is assessed 
with rates varying from one to ten pice per kuli, which is a square of 
either 17J, 128f, or 6J- yards according to the customs of different 
villages. 

I have thus stated the whole of the information which I have 
been able to obtain with regard to the settlement of the two great 
Zamindaris, and must bring this chapter to a close. 


o 
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CHAPTER YIIL 

The Hukum-?idmd of the District—The Collector's draft .— 
The revised draft given in full.—The Collector's observa¬ 
tions on the Board's Dittam rules. 

Having set out at length the main incidents which together form 
the Revenue History of the Collectorate, it only remains for me to 
give the local HuJcum-ndmd or written rules which at present govern 
the dealings of the Collector and his subordinates with the ryots 
who cultivate the Ayan or Government lands of the Collectorate. 

It is always asserted that there is no Hukum-nama in Madura, 
and Assistants to the Collector engaged in preparing themselves for 
the 1st and 2nd Standard Examinations, are generally delighted to 
hear that they are at all events free from the trouble of learning by 
rote a dry set of rules. But in fact there is a Hukum-nama, 
which is to some extent followed, although it has never been 
formally sanctioned by the Board of Revenue. 

On the 26th February 1849 the Collector, Mr. Parker, submitted 
a draft Hukum~nam& to the Board for approval and sanction. This 
was carefully considered, and in the main approved of: but it 
appeared to be necessary to make a few alterations in it, and in their 
Proceedings of the 3rd September 1849 the Board of Revenue 
directed the Collector to consider certain proposed alterations, and to 
prepare a revised draft adopting as far as might be possible the 
Board's suggestions. 

Whilst the Collector was considering the suggestions of the Board 
and revising his draft, he received from the Board a set of sixty-one 
rules denominated “ Rules for the settlement of the revenue from 
the land." These had been compiled from the Hukum-n&mfts sub¬ 
mitted to the Board by the Collectors of the several districts of the 
Presidency, and were apparently intended to supersede them as far 
as possible, so that the revenue practice of each district might be 
rendered uniform and consistent with that of every other. The Col¬ 
lector was directed to return to the Board a copy of the sixty-one 
rules together with such remarks upon them as he might think pro¬ 
per to offer: and he was also directed to do something else about the 
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rules, of which I cannot at all understand the nature. I shall there¬ 
fore quote the passage from the Board’s Circular, dated 10th January 
1850, which embodies this direction. It runs as follows:— 

" The application of the rules as it is found in the district under 
your charge, will be recorded in a separate paper, and the para, 
of the Manual to which the practice in each case has reference should 
be specified.” 

As the rules were sent for the first time with the letter from which 
this extract is taken, it is difficult to see how any existent “ applica¬ 
tion” of them could he “ found in the districtand it is difficult to 
see what is meant by "the practice in each case.” The Collector 
would appear to have felt this difficulty and to have quietly ignored 
the order, contenting himself with sending up a few observations 
which will hereafter be noticed. 

On the 21st March the Collector submitted the following revised 
draft:— 

The Hukum-na3Xa of the Madura District. —Rules for Putta- 
dup or Dittum. 

1. A ryot is entitled to the land included in his Puttah of last 
year. 

2. A ryot wishing to abandon any portion of the land included 
in his Puttah of the preceding year, must excute a formal relinquish¬ 
ment, either before the Tahsildar or Zilladars, on or before 1st Chit- 
teray (15th April) if the spot be Punjab or Punjab Garden. If he 
fails to execute this Razeenamali, he will continue to be held respon¬ 
sible for the tirwa. A ryot is not at liberty to throw up land 
indiscriminately. The interests both of the Government and of 
other ryots must be attended to according to the general usage 
of the country. All relinquishments of lands must therefore he 
based on the principle which requires that the portion of land given 
up shall form a convenient and eligible holding for another. The 
application of this rule must remain at the discretion of the Collector, 
who will be guided by the peculiarities and usages of the district 
under his charge. The portion relinquished must be such as can ho 
conveniently cultivated by other ryots requiring land. 

3. Lands which have become very much deteriorated from 
various circumstances, such as inundations, accumulations of sand 
and the filling up of wells (as regards garden land), impossibility of 
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irrigation from high position, or recently taken up and found unpro¬ 
fitable, ryots will be allowed to relinquish by themselves on a special 
report by the Tahsildar. 

4 Land left uncultivated in consequence of the neglect or absence 
of the owner, may be taken up temporarily by another person, but 
the latter will not thereby acquire a permanent right to them and 
his Puttak must specify that he cultivates for the former Puttadar 
who will be at liberty to claim his lands again at the third or any 
preceding Dittum, provided he pays up any balance that may be 
outstanding against the land up to that time whether the same 
accrued while in his own possession or that of the temporary occu¬ 
pant. Should the ryot who abandons fail to reclaim within the period 
abovementioned or to pay the said balance he will forfeit all right 
to the land which may then be altogether made over to another. If 
land abandoned without Razeenamah be waste for three years and 
upwards, it shall be at the option of the Collector to give it to the 
former possessor or any other ryot who may then offer to cultivate 
it. This provision does not apply to privileged fallow. 

5. Should any ryot wish to transfer any portion of his Pntcnt 
to another, he should address the Tahsildar in writing; who, after 
enquiry, will report to the Hoozoor and on receipt of orders register 
the transfer in the prescribed maimer. Transfers will only be 
allowed under the limitations as to extent and quality specified in 
para. 2. 

6. A ryot wishing deductions from his Dittum of decayed Plan¬ 
tain and Betel Gardens which are subject to a special tirwa, must 
intimate the same to the village officers at the time of extinction. 
The village officers will report to the Zilladar; who will examine 
the spot without delay and report to the Tahsildar, who if satisfied, 
will recommend to the Hoozoor to allow the land to revert to its 
original tirwa. 

7. When Poonjah has been cultivated for five years successively, 
the ryot is at liberty to retain the same in his Putcut without culti¬ 
vation, and exempt from tax for five years, if black land required for 
cotton cultivation; and for two years if other land; provided, that 
the tirwa of such land shall not exceed one-third of the tirwa of 
the total Putcut. Such privileged fallow will be entered in the 
Puttah and the amount of tirwa specified as a deduction. 
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8. Ho ryot should be compelled to take land against his will. 

9. Should any ryot require land for cultivation in lieu of other 
land abandoned, or in excess of his last Puttah, he should make 
a proposal to the Zilladar at the time of the Dittum, who will enter 
the same in his name, if, on enquiry, there appear no objections; pro¬ 
vided that he shall take land in one piece or so that no impediment 
may be afforded to the cultivation of the neighbouring lands by 
other ryots. And whether the land be fresh or old Benger it must 
be taken in whole stulls, if they be of moderate size or if the stulls 
be large, in portions of not less than five cawnies if Poonjah, half 
if Nunjah. 

10. Should any ryot require Perumboke land for cultivation it 
should be measured, and a report made to the Hoozoor specifying its 
state and the rate of the tax on the neighbouring land of the same 
quality. If approved by the Hoozoor, entry should be made in the 
allotment account. 

11. If two or more persons together take land, they shall not be 
at liberty to divide it into separate Puttahs without the sanction of 
the Hoozoor. The object of this rule is to prevent Rule Ho. 8 being 
rendered nugatory by several persons taking land and then splitting 
the same info small pieces. Where division is unobjectionable, the 
Hoozoor will accord the permission requested. 

12. The Dittum should he commenced by the 12th July and 
finished by the 15 th September; and an abstract of it forwarded to 
the Hoozoor before the end of that month; care being taken to fur¬ 
nish an account on the 16th and 30th of each of the intervening 
months, of such villages, the allotment of which may be complete. 
Proposals for land may continue to he received from March to the end 
of December; hut the allotment accounts must not be delayed for 
them, nor the allotment itself postponed on the pretext of there being 
no rain or any other excuses. 

13. In furnishing the return of allotment of lands a statement of 
lands abandoned and taken by proposals, must also be sent, specify¬ 
ing the names of villages, the individuals and fields. 

14. Every field must he entered in tbe accounts with a specifica¬ 
tion of its extent. If any crop-raised in the year be tobacco, the gar¬ 
den is assessed with, tobacco garden tax; whilst the lands cultivated 
with coady crops only are designated coady garden and assessed 



accordingly. In Iyempally there is no distinction between the assess¬ 
ment of tobacco and coady bagayet. 

19. Any person requiring a Cowle must apply to the •village offi¬ 
cers, who are to furnish him with an account showing thenumb er 
and extent of the land, the number of years during which it has been 
waste, its classification and rate of tax. He is then to submit this 
account and his proposal to the Tahsildar or Peshcar, who on being 
satisfied through the village officer and accounts that the land in 
question is fit to be granted in Cowle; should take a Moochalika 
from him in the following form, and forward the same to the Hoo- 
zoor, with his extent, sort, and assessment with reference to the sur¬ 
vey, and any excess quantity found above the survey must be correct¬ 
ly shown. 

15. The Tahsildar will be responsible for the preparation of the 
Dittum accounts. His personal attendance will be given to it as far 
as practicable, and he will depute his principal officers to such vil¬ 
lages as he cannot personally examine. 

16. If a ryot desires to cultivate Fysul bagayet or Juddeed 
(recent) bagayet with Poonjah on account of a failure of water or 
other sufficient cause, a full report should be made to the Hoozoor, 
whence orders will be given to collect full tirwah or half tirwah 
or Poonjah tirwah according to the circumstances of each case. 
If the land be Fysul bagayet, the original head must, under any 
circumstances, be retained in account, and any remission granted will 
be entered under the head of tirwah Cummee. If the land be 
Juddeed, that is bagayet converted since the survey, it will revert 
to the head of Poonjah as provided in the succeeding rule unless 
the change he merely temporary. 

17. If a ryot offers at the time of Dittum to cultivate Poonjah 
land as bagayet by means of a well, it should he entered in the Dit¬ 
tum accounts under the latter head—but it will revert to the head 
of Poonjah if cultivated again with that description of crop with the 
consent of the Collector obtained on reports through the Nattamagar, 
Zilladar and Tahsildar. But if Poonjah shall be cultivated with 
bagayet by a casual excess in the water of a river, tank or channel, 
it should retain that denomination and be charged with tirvah 
Jastee. 

18. In Dindigul there are two heads under bagayet, tobacco and 
coady. If his secuidty bond and a specification of the fields offered 



for, and their tirwa Cowlenamah will then be furnished from the 
Hoozo or. 

Terms of Moochalilca. 

« i. I do hereby bind myself to cultivate the land granted me in 
« Cowle at my request until it attains to the full tax, and to give 
“ immediate security for the same. n 

“ 2. I also bind myself to cultivate my Putcut lands of last year 
“ as well as the Cowle land referred to, and to pay tax for the former 
“ even if left waste. 

“ 3. If I leave the Cowle land fallow before it attains full tax, I 
“ will be responsible for its tirwa ” 

20. As it is necessary that persons requiring Cowle land should 
have sufficient time to reclaim and convert it into arable, they must 
offer for it between March and September. The terms of Cowle are 
as follows:— 


Waste. 




Upwards of 5 
to 10 years. 

10 to 20 
years. 

Long waste above 10 
years with grown up 
trees. 

I 1st Year... 

i 

i 

0 

2nd 

do. 

i 

4 

i 

3rd 

do. 

1 

b 

i 

i 

4th 

do. 

1 

1 

5th 

do. 

0 

1 

i 

6th 

do. 

0 

0 

i 


21. Cowle will be granted for land left fallow under Rule 6. 

22. The Government servant entrusted with the duty of making 
allotment of lands shall take with him the account of the highest 
year of cultivation of each village within the last twelve years, and 
in making the allotment, should enquire into the circumstances of 
the ryots requiring lands and should endeavour that no high-taxed 
lands may be left waste. 

23. The ryots assembled for Dittum should not be detained for 
more than a day, hut he directed to return to their respective villages 
so soon as their business is done. 

24 After the allotment is closed, a cadjan account must be pre¬ 
pared in the following form showing the allotment of laud to each 
individual, and his signature obtained thereto. 
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For Poonjah. 



Stallom. 

Oawnies. j 

Demand, j 

Collection. 

Fusly 1256. 

10 

15 ! 

45 1 

45 

Deduct land relinquished 

under Pazeenamah. 

No. 155, Aulamarom Poon¬ 
jah, 1st sort. 

ft 

1 

1 

; 

2 

3 

3 

No. 160, Vunnymarom, 2d 
sort.. 

- 1 

1 

i 

H 

1J 


2 

3 



Remainder. 

Additional extent taken 

for cultivation. 

No. 170, Thittumororq 
Poonjah,„ 2d sort.1 

! 

i 1 

n 

4 

4 


i 

1 9 

i 

i 

13$ 

44i 

44J 


2 5. The above form is applicable to Nunjali and garden lands also. 

26. Cultivation Detail .—The Zilladars should commence to inspect 
the newly sown Nunjah Poonjah and garden cultivation as well 
as the tanks and water-courses, from May in each year; and the 
Tahsildar and his Establishment must examine them as often as they 
go out on circuit, enquire into the cause of decrease, if any, of a 
ryot's cultivation below last year; and take notice of the state of 
the means of irrigation. The Zilladars must also inspect every well 
useful for cultivation, and see if the whole land under it is duly 
cultivated, and in case of any deficiency they must endeavour to 
induce the ryots to make up the same. Should the whole land under 
any well lie fallow, they must ascertain the cause of it and report 
the particulars for the information of the Tahsildar, keeping an account 
with themselves ’showing the village and the stull in which each well 
is situated, and the name of the individual to whom it belongs. They 
should submit reports of cultivation to the Hoozoor every fifteen days. 
As Zilladars have great means of checking village accounts they will 
he held responsible for their correctness and to a considerable extent 
the same remark applies to the Tahsildar. 

27. Directions for Village Officers .—The Gurnoms and N attain - 
gars should inspect the cultivation from the beginning of July in 
which it commences by stalloms, enter it in the signed cadjans to be 
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furnished by the Tahsildars, and forward an abstract of it to the 
Talook every month. As the Zilladar has many villages to look 
after, it is not necessary that he should be present wdien the Nattam- 
gars inspect the cultivation every month, but he should from time 
to time supervise the accounts and inspect the fields. Should any 
land other than what "was entered in the Puttadap, be cultivated 
by a ryot of his own accord, it must be entered as such in the 
signed cadjans. The 2nd and 3rd crops raised on the lands in which 
Audicoday was cultivated for the first crop, must be exhibited by 
stalloms in the signed cadjans and the periodical returns of cultiva¬ 
tion, showing the extent of each crop. The Curnom and Nattamgar 
should close their inspection of cultivation against the 25th of each 
month, and submit an abstract of it to the Talook within the 30th, 

28. Every field ploughed, Nunjah and Poonjah, should also be 
shown in the cadjan account and in the abstract under their respec¬ 
tive heads. 

29. On the receipt of the above accounts in the Talook they must 
be verified, and the abstract be forwarded to the Hoozoor so as to 
reach if within the 10th of the next month. 

30. Pwngoony Coaday .—The Tahsildar should cause the cultiva¬ 
tion of the Pungoony coaday to be correctly examined through 
Zilladars and Village Officers before the end of June, and forward a 
detailed account to the Hoozoor so as to reach it by the 31st July, 
showing the cultivation included in the last year's settlement; the 
crops reaped up to the end of Auny (June) and carried to the head 
of “ Sevoy Jumma ; 7J the extent of land cultivated with a third crop 
and that entered in the periodical return of the current year. 

31. Rent of Topes .—It is the duty of Tahsildars to receive 
tenders for the rent of Palmirah and other Topes in proper season, 
and report the* same to the Hoozoor showing the amount of the 
revenue of the last five years. They should also take care to guard 
the Topes from injury. 

32. Care of Tanks , Sc .—From the 15th September to the end of 
the monsoon, the head inhabitant, Nattamgar, Thotty, &c., of the 
village should watch the banks of tanks and water-courses to guard 
against any sudden breaches. The attention of Zilladars also is 
required to this important duty. Where the tanks are large, the 
Peons should render their assistance and report on the state of such 
tanks to the Tahsildar from time to time, who will report the same, 
:if necessary, for the information of the Hoozoor. 



S3. Care should be taken to guard as much as possible against 
inundation, and should any nevertheless take place, the state of lands 
inundated suffering therefrom should be reported to the Talooks. 

84. Where the cultivation suffers from want of water, it must be 
preserved if possible by- means of baling by Pycotahs and baskets. 

35. Water cannot be diverted from the land to which it is ordina- 
rily applied without permission of the Collector. 

86. The Dowle account, viz: the cultivation account due on the 
10th February should be as exact as possible, and comprise a state¬ 
ment of the ready money demand. 

87. Karat Sagoopuddee .—At the beginning of January of each 
year the Village Officers should inspect the actual cultivation with 
the signed cadjan periodical returns, and the Ooloogoo accounts of 
the last year and those of the survey. In doing this, whole stalls 
with full defined boundaries may be entered without actual measure¬ 
ment ; but cultivation in portions of stulls, or on recent Bunger, or 
concerning which suspicion is felt, should ho measured in presence 
of their respective owners before it is entered in the accounts. 

38. What the Canwrns Karat tSagoopudd.ee account should con¬ 
tain. —The Curnom’s account of the Karar Sagoopuddee should 
specify all the stulls whether cultivated or not; the Auyaeut extent 
of each stullum, its tax and the quantity cultivated or left fallow 
together with all other particulars connected with it. 

39. It is the duty of the village officers and subordinate Revenue 
Officer in charge of a sub-division to see that the boundaries of 
fields are preserved. An affidavit to that effect signed by the Potail 
and Curnoms and countersigned by the subordinate Revenue Officer 
in verification of the truth of its contents, shall be appended to the 
Adungul accounts in each year. 

40. When the Karar Sagoopuddee accounts have been received 
the Tahsildar will order some of the villages to be re-measured by 
the Talook servants, and the Collector in like manner will cause 
inspection by some of the Hoozoor servants. 

41. Concealment of cultivation.— Where doubts may occur or 
complaints brought of concealment of cultivation in any village 
either the Zilladar or a Talook servant must he deputed to examine 
the same. They shall obtain from the Curnom of the village an 
abstract of the whole cultivation of the village and the signed Stub 
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vary cadjan accounts, and then proceed to measure every spot with 
Terence to them. In case of necessity owing to no Talook servant 
ing available, the Curnoms and Nattamgars of other villages may 
deputed alone to make the examination: but if they should dis- 
ver frauds of sufficient magnitude to require proceedings under 
^gulation IX of 1822, a further inspection must be made by a Talook 
rvant. Generally the Curnoms and Nattamgars of other villages 
ould be called on to assist the Talook authorities in examination 
fields, 

42. Directions for Officers supervising Karar Sagoopuddee, —The 
alook and Hoozoor Officers deputed to re-inspect the exact cultiva- 
on must execute their task within a reasonable period, and forward 
-gether with the Curnom’s account mentioned in the preceding para, 
i abstract signed by the Zilladar and Tillage Officers showing the 
tal cultivation of each village, its increase or decrease in com- 
irison with last year, the total land occupied including fields taken 
p without written engagement, the portion cultivated and that left 
ucultivated, with an explanation of the latter. This account must 
3 scrutinized in the Talook and an abstract of it. transmitted to 
le Hoozoor, 

43. Tahsildar should keep Memorandums of disputes. —The 
'ahsildar must keep a Memorandum of every dispute settled by 
iin during the Dittum and the season of cultivation, whether under 
rders from the Hoozoor or not, to enable him to answer any question 
bat may he put to him during the settlement. 

44. Settlement Detail .—So soon as the Curnoms are assembled 
a the Jummabundy Cutcherry, the account of cultivation must be 
xamhied, the increase or decrease ascertained, in contrast with last 
'ear, and an account obtained (with an explanation of the cause) of 
he portion of each individual's Dittum left waste. The Hoozoor 
lomastah deputed for the preparation of the Jummabundy accounts 
hould make himself acquainted with all the foregoing details by 
eference to the Tahsildar. 

45. Para . I of Salem Hookumnamah. —The Curnoms should com- 
are the Stullawary cultivation accounts of the current year with the 
)oloogoo accounts of the survey, to verify the measurement classifica- 
ion and tax; and at the Jummabandy the Hoozoor servants should 
seertain that this has been carefully done. The Jummahundy Chitta 
»f each individual should then be prepared accordingly, which must 
nclude every item of demand- 
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46. Wliere a portion only of a stullum of survey Poonjah or Garden 
land, which, stullum measures not more than two Goolies, or of Nunjah 
measuring not more than half a cawny is brought under cultivation, 
and the rest left waste, the whole should he entered as cultivated. In 
all stullums exceeding the above extent, the portion cultivated only 
should be entered, except in the case of several ryots holding portions 
of one stull, wherein each holding shall he considered a stull and if 
not exceeding two Goolies or half cawny according to the sort, the 
portion left hunjer is to he entered as cultivated. 

47. Two accounts of Dittum waste are to he prepared at the Jum- 
mabundy, one account including all the Dittum waste without excep¬ 
tion, with a general explanation of the cause of non-cultivation. The 
other including lands coming under one or other of the descriptions 
given in para. 45. The former will he called the general Dittum 
waste paper, and the latter the dispute paper. Both will be drawn up 
under the directions of the Tahsildar, and he will be responsible for 
their correctness. 

48. Such Nunjah and Poonjah lands included in the general 
statement as are left uncultivated for want of rain or water in tanks 
&c., will be deducted from the Settlement by order of the Collector. 

49. Particulars of Dittum waste to he entered in Dispute paper:— 

An inconsiderable portion of a large Puttah. 

Lands offered for by more than one ryot and given to one, on 
consideration of paying full tax whether it be cultivated or not. 

The uncultivated portion of the Puttah of a ryot who has culti¬ 
vated Ifamm or Zemindary land. 

Land of any description left waste notwithstanding a sufficiency 
of rain and irrigation. 

Land neglected for the cultivation of an extra crop or other land. 
Two-crop land on which one crop has been left uncultivated not¬ 
withstanding a sufficiency of water. 

All Bagayet Bunger. —As a general rule remission will be denied 
to the above items except under special circumstances. 

50. Hooloos Maaf Moonasib Cummee and Moonasib Jaustee 
in Dindigul. —The rates in Dindigul are liable in some places to 
the deductions of “ Hooloos Maaf” and “ Moonasib Cummee,” and in 
some places to an increase termed e< Moonasib Jastee.” These deduc¬ 
tions or the increase as the case may be, must be shown in the 
Settlement. 
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oL Tax on Poonjah .—In no case can tirwa be levied for an 
extra crop of Poonjah on Survey Poonjah land. 

52. Madura ,—In Madura there is a specific Stullawary and 
Tarrawary account of all Poonjah lands, according to which their 
assessment should be entered in the Settlement accounts. 

58. Chatoor Bauyum in Teeroonmngalum. —In the talook of 
Tirooxnungalum it is usual to allow a remission of one-fourth of the tax 
on Poonjah land actually cultivated by the use of the private ploughs 
of Bramin cultivators. It is necessary that great care should be 
taken to ascertain with certainty that private ploughs are used, and 
to note the circumstance in the accounts from the beginning of the 
Fusly. 

54. Poonjah tax will be collected as heretofore on the Poonjah 
lands of the Anoopanady village in Madacolum, situated in the 
environs of the Madura town, on which weavers have built houses. 

55. Poonjah tirwa in Dindigul is levied according to the field 
survey. 

56. If to Poonjah cultivation irrigation be applied two or three 
times, one and a half Poonjah tax will be levied. 

Tax on Poonjah land converted to Garden. 

57. Madura .—Whereas it was intended that except in the Nut- 
tum division, Poonjah lands cultivated with garden produce should 
be taxed according to a table of rates fixed by Mr. Hurdis, three times 
the Poonjah rate has been levied in a few instances in 97 villages, 
and four times that tax in one village (Selloor.) A correction of the 
rates will be made in these instances, and henceforth Mr, Hurdis* 
Dittum must be uniformly followed except in the Huttum division. 
Mr. Hurdis* Dittum is as follows ;— 


Quality and Tax . 


Description of Soil. 

1st Sort. 

2d Sort. 

3d Sort. 

Kursul, Padoogay, Sengareesul, Kaka- 

Pons. Fs. 

Pons. Fs. 

Pons. Fs. 

ray, Yeppel and Boothy - - - 

1 5 

i n 

1 2 

Sevel and Potful. 

1 34 


1 04 

Sookan, Saralay and Manel - - - 

1 2" 

1 oi 

0 9 

Kalur. j 

1 1 04 

0 9 

0 7i 
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58. Isuttum .—In Nuttum the Poonjah tax being heavy, it has 
been the practice to levy double Poonjah tax on Poonjah converted 
to bagayet, which must be continued. 

59. Poonjah land cultivated with dry grains and watered by 
tanks and water-courses should pay garden tax as usual. 

60. The division of bagayet lands into coaday and tobacco has 
already been stated under the head of Dittum. 

61. "When Poonjah land is converted into bagayet the Tahsildar 
should inspect the neighbouring bagayet lands and report their tax 
and quality with the quantity of land in question to the Sub-Col¬ 
lector, who will fix the amount of tax to he levied with reference to 
the undermentioned rates and the information thus furnished :— 


Moonasib Teerwa 
for Fysul Poonjah 

Bagayet Teerwa per Gooly of Fysul Poonjah land J 

Particulars thereof. j 

land per Gooly. 

For Coda cultivation. | 

For Tobacco 

cultivation. 

i 

Fanams. 

Chukrams. 

Fs. 

Chukrams. 

Fs. i 

1 

2 

3 


0 

1 

5 

4 

5 

j 

* 

2 

i 

8 

I 6 

j 

1 

5 

2 

0 


62. Plantains grown on bagayet pay a particular tirwa. 


Poonjah converted to Nunjah. 

63. Madura and Ramgherry .—In the three talooks of Madura and 
in Ramgherry where Poonjah is cultivated with Nunjah, it pays 
Nunjah tax at the rate of the Nunjah class corresponding with its 
Poonjah class. 

64 Lindigul . In the four talooks of Dindigul where a survey 
field assessment exists, the tax on Poonjah land newly converted to 
Nunjah has hitherto been fixed with reference to that of the adjoin¬ 
ing lands. In future, besides the said rates, the quality of the parti¬ 
cular land, facilities of irrigation, together with all circumstances 
bearing on its productive power should be reported to the Hoozoor, 
who will fix the tirwa on a combined view of all of them. 

65. The tirwa on Peramboke will be regulated by the same 
considerations, and the same particulars must be included in the 
Tahsildar’s report. 
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m. If Nunjah be cultivated on Poonjah from land springs, 
double Poonjah tax will be levied. 

Nunjah. 

67. Madura .—In Madura the first crop Nunjah should be taxed 
with full Nunjah tirwa, and the second crop on the same land, 
whatever may he its description, with half Nunjah tax, which will 
be entered as Fussal Jastee. 

68. No additional Teerwa will be exacted for a third crop, pro¬ 
vided it be cut within the Fusly. 

69. Nuttum Tcdook —In the Nuttum Talook, a consolidated 
assessment having been fixed on Nunjah lands on an average of the 
produce of all the crops, no additional tirwa is to be levied for a 
second crop. 

70. JDindigul. —The same rule is applicable also to all Nunjah 
lands in Dindigul for the same reason. 

71. Cucumbers cultivated in the beds of tanks pay two fanams 
per Goontah. 

72. Seed-plots are in general cultivated for a crop after the 
removal of the seedlings according to the custom of the district, 
therefore they should be included in the assessment. 

Nunjah Garden. 

73. Madura Plantains .—In Fuslies 1212 and 1213 Plantain 
gardens paid one and a half Nunjah tax from the time of planting : 
and from Fusly 1214 up to the present time it has been assessed 
with Nunjah full Teerwa in the first yeai', and one and a half from 
the second year; and the practice must be continued until further 
orders. 

74. Betel. —In Fuslies 1212 and 1213 Betel gardens paid full 
Betel tax from the time of planting; hut as they do not attain matu¬ 
rity till the second year, they have since Fusly 1214, paid Nunjah 
tirwa for the first year, and full Betel tax afterwards while the 
crop stands. This rule should he continued. It is also to be under¬ 
stood that according to custom, the Betel tax on lands within five 
miles of the town of Madura is 20 Pons per cawny, and beyond that 
distance 12 Pons per cawny. 

75. Sugar-cane, Turmeric , Sc. —Sugar-cane, Turmeric, &c., if cul¬ 
tivated on Nunjah should pay one and a half Nunjah tax. 
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76* Nuttum Talook .—In the Nuttum Talook it has been the 
custom to assess betel garden at 5 Pons per Gooly during its whole 
duration, which should be continued. Plantain garden in the same 
Talook shall continue, as hitherto, to pay single Nunjah Teerwa 
in the first, and double the same in the second year. Turmeric 
double Nunjah tax, and sugar-cane 5 Pons per Gooly. 

77. Dincligid .—Nunjah garden in Dindigul must be taxed 
according to the description of crop at the rates specified in the 
Teerwa Dittum. 

78. The Board of Revenue have directed the taxation of sugar¬ 
cane with 80 per cent, in addition to the Teerwa of single crop land. 
For this purpose, all lands taxed at and below 20 fanams the Gooly 
are designated as single crop, and those above it as double crop lands. 
Where the addition of 80 per cent, may raise the aggregate Teerwa 
above 30 fanams the Gooly, which is the highest Nunjah rate under 
Mr. Peter's discretionary settlement, the excess above that sum must 
he remitted. The rule should be continued until farther orders. 

79. Nunjak-mail-Poonjah .—Survey Nunjah-inail-Poonjall land 
pays the tax then established. 

SO. Madura and Dindigul .—If Poonjah crops be cultivated on 
Nunjah land, without previous permission from the Hoozoor, it shall 
be assessed with full Nunjah tax. If from a deficiency of water in 
tanks or the high position of land or other sufficient cause, Nunjah 
crops cannot in any particular year be raised, permission will be 
granted to cultivate Poonjah at tl\e Nunjah mail Poonjah rates; for 
this purpose ryots should apply to the Nattamgar and Curnom of 
their village, whose duty it will he to inform the Zillahdar, who will 
inspect the land and source of irrigation, and report to the Tahsildar, 
by whom permission will be granted, if there be sufficient grounds. 
Report of the lands thus allowed to be cultivated as Nunjah mail 
Poonjah will be made monthly to the Hoozoor, and the Tahsildars 
will be held responsible that this permission be not given without 
due cause. 

81. The Nunjah-mail-Poonjah rate on Nunjah land is one-lialf 
the Nunjah tax, except where there is a special Teerwa Dittum for 
this description of produce. 

82. Two crops of Poonjah on Nunjah land shall pa^ one and a 
half the Nunj ah-mail-Poonj ah tax, and in some of the -villages of the 
Madacolum Talook, full single Nunjah tax. Nunjah land cultivated 
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with Poonjah for the first, and Nunjah for the second crop must 
be carried to the head of “ Nunjah” and assessed with one and a half 
the Nunjah tax. 

83. Hitherto it has been the practice, both in Madura and 
Dindigul in the cases of Poonjah land once cultivated with Nunjah, to 
consider it ever after as Nunjah land ; and on Poonjah being again 
cultivated thereon, to levy the Nunjah-mail-Poonjah tax. This rule 
operates oppressively on lands cultivated with Nunjah from a casual 
supply of water which afterwards fails, and may tend to check 
enterprize and throw good land out of cultivation. It is therefore 
desirable to provide for Fysul Poonjah, reverting to Poonjah cultiva¬ 
tion owing to want of water after being sometime cultivated as Nunjah, 
being allowed to revert also to the Poonjah rate of tax. But as much 
Poonjah land has been converted to Nunjah since the Fysul survey by 
improvement to the tanks, and ryots frequently induce Government to 
lay out money on the sources of irrigation by a promise to cultivate 
With Nunjah, it is necessary to preclude such lands from being taxed 
only as Poonjah when cultivated with that crop. It is therefore 
provided that when Fysul Poonjah lands cultivated with Nunjah 
from casual sources of supply, can no longer be cultivated with 
Nunjah owing to the failure of those sources, leave will be granted 
to levy a Poonjah tax: on them on a special report to the Hoozoor. 

84. Nuttum .—In the Nuttum Talook, Nunjah tax has hitherto 
been exacted in all cases for Nunjah--mail-Poonjah crops. In future 
the practice should be assimilated with that of Madura. 

85. Pulney Sills .—The rates hitherto observed on the Pulney 
Hills will be continued till further orders. 

86. Remission for withered Crops .—Remission for withered crops 
cannot be claimed as of right; and will never be allowed to Poonjah 
and garden produce, hut where wet crops wither from failure of the 
means of irrigation, and considerable loss is sustained which may not 
be compensated by high prices or other advantages, remission will 
be granted as a favor, provided that eveiy endeavour has been made 
to supply the deficiency by raising water by baling or with Fycotahs. 
The following rules are to be observed in the examination. 

87. The Nattamgar shall inform the Zilladar; the Zilladar 
should make a detailed report to the Talook, with a Cadjan abstract, 
signed by himself and the village officers showing the total extent of 
cultivation under each source of irrigation, the description of the 
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withered crops, the particular month in which they were cultivated, 
and the date up to which they were not in need of water. He shall 
submit such reports monthly to the Hoozoor. 

88. On receipt of the above report in the Talook, the Tahsildar 
or, on his order, the Moozoomdar, or Peshcar, should proceed to the 
spot without delay and inspect the state of irrigation, the extent of 
cultivation and withered crops of the village, accompanied by the 
Zilladar and village officers of that and two adjoining villages. 

89. After the inspection is complete, the Tahsildar should furnish 
the Hoozoor with an abstract and papers showing the quantity of 
water received from the commencement of the year, the total culti¬ 
vation under each tank, the extent of withered crops, the date up to 
which supply of water lasted, whether the stubble was present for 
examination, and if not the cause, together with a Stullawary account 
for the same in Cadjan signed by himself and the others present at the 
inspection, and containing his opinion on the propriety of granting 
the remission. 

90. In the years in which withered crops may be so extensive 
that the inspection of them cannot be effected by the three functiona¬ 
ries abovementioned, the Head Goomastah of the Talook may also be 
deputed, a report of the circumstance being made to the Hoozoor 
with specification of the villages he may be sent to. If further 
assistance he required, the Tahsildar should report to the Hoozoor. 
The first report regarding Shavee must emanate from Zilladars, and 
if it he far from correct they will be punished. 

91. On the receipt in the Hoozoor of the Tahsildars report, orders 
will he given for its confirmation, or for re-inspection of the withered 
crops by the Hoozoor servants, as may seem fit. 

92. Pending the final order of the Collector on the subject, the 
ryots must he strictly enjoined to preserve the stubble for examina¬ 
tion, on pain of otherwise losing all claim to remission, and the 
Nattamgars are to see to this. 

93. After the final inspection of the withered crops, the Serishta- 
dar will scrutinize the accounts, report the particulars to the Collector, 
together with all the circumstances of each claimant's cultivation 
which may affect his ability to pay, and be guided by his orders in 
making deductions from the Puttah on account of the withered 
crops. 
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9 4 The tax on fish in tanks, nullahs, &c., will be collected by 
rent or fixed assessment on each ryot according to the practice of 
the village. 


95. Cowle lands. Increasing Cozvle .—The fixed tirwa of the 
respective years on Cowle lands liable to gradual increase of tax 
should be levied, whether they be cultivated or not according to the 
terms of the agreement, and an account kept showing the extent 
thereof cultivated and left waste, full tax and the amount collected 
on account of the Cowle. Should a ryot cultivate waste land with¬ 
out previous application and afterwards request Cowle, it will not be 
granted. 

96. Coivle to JRamnad Sepoys. —The tax on each cawny of 
Nunjah land granted in Cowle to the disbanded Sepoys of Ramnad 
must be entered in the settlement at the following rates, according 
to the fixed terms of agreement. 

Description of soil Bate of tax per Goontah. 

Pagodas. 

Pudoogay...... 

Karisul and Veppel. ,..... g 

Manel, Sevel and Saralay....... ^ 

3 

Calur. £ 

97. The death of each incumbent should be reported as the same 
privilege will not he continued to their heirs. 


98. Cowle to Servants of IT" cibob .—So long as the servants of the 
late Nabob to whom Cowle was granted, and their heirs continue to 
occupy the lands granted to them, the fixed Cowle tax only is to be 
exacted according to the Board’s letter of the 10th February of 1802. 

99. Tax on Trees .—In some villages in the Madacolum and Sho- 
lavundan Talooks, situated on the hanks of the river Vighay, all 
sorts of trees planted on Nunjah and Poonjah lands are taxed, the 
former with the Nunjah bagayet rate and the latter with the Poonjah 
bagayet rate in conformity with the Board’s letter of the 17th Sep¬ 
tember 1835. This should he continued. 


100. In general Coeoanut trees are assessed with a tax of 1|, 1J, 
U, 1| fanams per tree according to the rate of the respective 5 vil¬ 
lages, in conformity with the Board’s Order in their Proceedings on 
-the settlement of Fusly 1247, para. 15. The same rates will beacon- 
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tinued, and when eocoamit trees in any village are coming into 
hearing, the rates of that and the neighbouring villages and the 
quality of the soil should be reported to the Hoozoor, by whom the 
tax will be fixed, 

101. Trees dispersed over cultivated land are not liable to a sepa¬ 
rate tax. The tax on the land only shall be levied according to the 
Order of Government under date 20th October 1835 on the Settle¬ 
ment Reports of Fuslies 1242 and 1243. This rule does not apply to 
topes, and when the tax on the trees in any field may exceed the 
land tax, the former will be collected and not the latter. 

102/ On the request of any ryot for remission of tax on trees 
worn-out with age or knocked down by winds, &c. the fact should 
be ascertained by the Tahsildar, and if it be made known by him at 
the time of settlement, when the tax will be deducted if necessary. 
It must be remembered that no decayed or fruitless trees should be 
cut down or carried away without an order from the Hoozoor. 

103. With respect to the property in the wood of trees cut or 
falling down, the Tahsildar should report whether the person who 
held the Puttah or rent of them or the field in which they were 
situated, or his ancestors were the planters or purchased the land 
from such persons, in which case he will be allowed to take the wood. 
Otherwise the wood will be sold by auction, and carried to the 
account of Government, as the yearly amount paid by the holder 
entitled him to the yearly produce only. 

104. In some villages Palmyra topes pay tree-tax, and in others 
they are rented on contract; which customs must be continued. 

105. The topes hitherto planted are to continue to be assessed as 
heretofore: but the following rules have been enacted for planting 
topes and avenue trees in future :— 

106. Public Topes .—Every person desirous of planting a tope 
for public utility and convenience shall first communicate with the 
local European Revenue authorities, and obtain their sanction. If 
he neglect to do so, his plantation shall be liable to be taxed at the 
rate chargeable for private topes. A register shall be kept of such 
applications. 

107. Parties who after sanction shall have been previously obtain¬ 
ed as directed in Rule 1, may plant topes, either of fruit or timber 
trees or other trees affording shade, in situations approved by the 
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Collector on the roadside, near a Choultry or near any place of 
public resort, for general accommodation and convenience or other 
beneficial purpose, shall be allowed to cultivate the ground free, unti] 
the tope becomes productive, as a compensation for the trouble and 
expense incurred in forming the plantation. When the trees, if 
fruit trees, shall have reached maturity, the tope shall be entered in 
the accounts as a public tope free of all tax, and the produce left to 
the planter to be appropriated for the support of the Choultry, repair 
of the road and other municipal purpose contemplated. 

108. The produce of trees or avenues planted by the roadside in 
such a manner as the district authorities shall approve, shall he 
enjoyed free of tax by the individuals or village communities who 
may have planted them. 

109. Private Topes .—Parties wishing to plant topes for their 
private benefit in waste land, including plantations for firewood, 
shall be allowed land for that purpose, and it shall be exempt from 
assessment for twenty years, whether cultivated or not. After the 
lapse of that period, the full tirwa of the land only shall be charged. 
If the tope be planted in special land or land usually under cultivation, 
ground so appropriated shall as a general rule be assessed with full 
tirwa from the time the trees are planted, whether it he cultivated 
or not, unless there should be special reasons for greater indulgence, 
which the Collector shall he at liberty to represent should he see fit. 

110. The produce of single trees to he hereafter planted in cultiv¬ 
able land, shall be enjoyed free of tax by the party by whom the 
land is cultivated. Such trees shall be taxed only when the land is 
left waste. 

111. In places where water is scarce and where trees grow with 
difficulty, as in the black or regular soils, an advance of Tuccavee 
will be given for the construction of a well on the special recom¬ 
mendation of the Collector, and on such terms as the case may seem 
to require. 

112. Parties who after obtaining land under the above rules may 
fail to fulfil the terms of their engagement, shall forfeit their Cowle. 

113. The foregoing rules shall not apply to the Areca palms, or 
to Palmyra and date trees, or in general to cocoanuts, but when 
eocoanut trees are planted by the roadside in single rows and in such 
situations as may be approved by the Revenue or Engineer autho- 
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rities, they will be exempted from tax on the usual condition that if 
the trees are kept for Toddy the produce be not disposed of to any 
others than the Abkarry Renters. 

114. Tax on pastures .—In the Talook of Ramgherry, as it is the 
practice of the inhabitants to rear cattle for sale, and as this practice 
interferes with cultivation, it is directed that the ryots shall pay an 
assessment for the grazing ground according to the following rules :— 

115. Each ryot shall be allowed to hold Poonjah land for grazing 
to the extent of one-fifth his Putcut on a tax of a quarter Poonjah tax. 

116. A portion of the waste land near each village shall be 
set apart for the grazing of the cattle used for ploughing and 
ordinary purposes, whether by the ryot or others. 

117. The waste which remains after deduction of that alluded to 
in the preceding two paras, shall be let out in tracts, the villagers 
having the preference if they make a sufficient offer. 

118. If it is considered expedient to extend these rules to other 
Talooks, a specific order will be given for the purpose. 

119. If any cultivation takes place after the close of the Jurnina- 
bundy accounts, and the crop is reaped within the Fusly, it should 
be carried to the account of extra revenue, unless it be a second crop 
of Poonjah throughout the district, or second or third crops of Nun- 
jah in Dindigul and Nuttum, or third crop of Nunjah in Madura, 
which are liable to no additional tax; an account should nevertheless 
be submitted to the Hoozoor. 

120. Where it is expedient that items entered in the last settlement 
under the head of extra revenue should be transferred to that of Ayen 
during the current year, the whole particulars should be made known 
to the Hoozoor by a statement, and orders obtained for the transfer. 

121. Poroopoo and other maniams .—The fixed quit-rent on 
Poroopoo maniam villages and the tax on the cultivated lands of 
“ Pathy CavuF and “ Culler CavuF Enams should be carried to the 
settlement account as usual. If the quit-rent be not paid punctually, 
they will be resumed. 

122. In some villages Maniam land pays fixed quit-rent whether 
cultivated or not; whilst in others it pays on the actual cultivation. 
This practice must be continued as hitherto. 

123. The cultivation of endowments of Pagodas, Chutt-rmns, &c 
which are not maintained, and of Enams for which no legal incum- 
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bents are forthcoming, arc liable to resumption, a statement of such 
must be given by the Tahsildar to the Hoozoor Goomastah, who will 
obtain the orders of the Hoozoor as to placing it to the deposit or 
Ayen account. 

124. Information of concealed cultivation .—Information of con¬ 
cealment of cultivation either by Curnoms, Nattamgars, &c., will 
meet with notice at all times, whether before or after the close of the 
settlement, in conformity with the Board's Circular of the 27th May 
1850, and a reward not exceeding fifty per cent, of the concealment 
will be recommended for sanction, if the information be given at or 
before the close of the settlement, but no reward will be given for 
information after the Jummabundy of the whole district has closed. 
The ifattamgars and Curnoms, and Zilladars concerned in the con¬ 
cealment will be dismissed and further punished according to law. 

125. At the Jummabundy an account should be prepared for each 
village showing what amount may have been laid out in the improve¬ 
ment of the sources of irrigation within the three years pending 
under ordinary occasional and extraordinary estimates, whether addi¬ 
tional lands have been brought under cultivation thereby during 
the current year, or whether the repair only maintained the usual 
cultivation. 

126. Disputed boundaries must be entered in the accounts of the 
villages in which the demand thereon has hitherto been realized 
pending a final decision. It should in no case be entered in the 
accounts of both villages. 

127. Puttahs shall be prepared and issued to each ryot. The 
particulars shown in the Zemembundy Chittah shall be entered in 
the Puttah, with the periods when the lasts are payable. The arrears 
due by the ryot shall also be entered Fuslywar in the Puttah. 

128. Where lands are held jointly by two or more persons the 
name of each sharer shall be specified in the Puttah, but the entire 
land and its produce shall be held responsible for the rent. 

129. It shall not be necessary to include the names of suh-tenants 
in a Puttah. The owner alone in such cases is responsible for the 
public demand. The produce and the land will be responsible as 
provided by law. 
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Together with the above draft the Collector submitted the follow¬ 
ing observations on the rules framed by the Board of [Revenue, Ho 
orders appear to have been communicated to him with reference to 
these observations, and no further correspondence appears to have 
passed having reference to the Madura Hukumnama. At all events 
none is on record. 


The Collector's observations on the Boarcl s Dittam Rules. 

Bara. 12. Where land is valuable, record in the village Register 
does not appear to afford sufficient security, since the Register is kept 
by the Curnum (a class addicted to fraud) and written on cadjans. 
It has long been the practice in Madura to keep a Register of trans¬ 
fers in the Collector’s Cutcherry. . Formerly the parties came to the 
Hoozoor and signed before the Collector, but as this entailed more 
trouble than seemed necessary, I have allowed the Tahsildars to 
receive the signatures, and on their report an entry is made in the 
Hoozoor Register, so that in fact there are now two Registers one in 
the Talook and another in the Hoozoor. On application being made 
for a transfer, notice of one month is given to enable any one to come 
forward and object. 

Para. 13. Adopted in Madura, the period of grace being two years. 

Para. 17. In Madura where wet crops are raised on Poonjah lands, 
moist from land springs, they pay Nunjah tax, and tobacco, &c. 
raised on Nunjah pay a peculiar tirwah. 

Para. 21. In Madura the provision has been that the third crop 
shall be cut within the Fusly, thus making the difference of a day or 
two in the time of reaping exempt from, or burden the crop with a 
tax, as the case may be, on the other hand the Board’s proposed tax 
though more just in its spirit, is too indefinite for application. 

Para. 2 4 In the Madura division according to the Turrum. In 
Dindigul as in this rule. 

Para. 25. The garden tax being generally heavier than Nunjah 
tax in this district is continued. 

Para. 26. Under such circumstances the land would he assessed 
as bagayet in Madura and Dindigul. 

Para. 29. One-half Nunjah tirwa would be the tax in Madura 
and Dindigul and would seem preferable, as the description of land 
is generally better, and the subsoil is moister than in ordinary 
Poonjah, 


26 
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Para. 33. The restriction of Sliavee remission to cases in which 
the crop has not come into ear seems too severe. Grain frequently 
withers in the ear. Some danger of mistake or fraud certainly exists 
when grain which has eared is allowed to claim; hut as in seasons 
of drought, the ryot suffers far more loss than is compensated hy the 
remission of tax, a mistake in Ms favor rather than on the other 
side, would seem safer for the eventual interests of Government, 
which would suffer if his capital stock should be encroached upon. 

Para. 87. An exception is made in para. 46 of the proposed Hoo- 
koomnamah of Madura in favor of large fields, 2 goolies for Poonjah 
and \ cawny forNunjah land has hitherto been the limit of the district. 

Para. 38. According to the custom of Madura, a charge is made 
for seed beds which are generally re-cultivated. 

Para. 49. According to the custom of the Madura district, the 
backyards of Bramins are exempt and those of ryots taxed. 

Para. 50. If the Enarn be included in the Nunjah Ayacut it is 
entitled to a share of the Circar water. 

Para. 54. The Form No. 2 is not in sufficient detail for the 
periodical village account. 

Para. 61. In Madura, Puttahs being written on cadjans and 
delivered late in the year, separate cadjans stamped with the Collec¬ 
tor’s chop are previously issued for entry of receipts. This seems to 
he the safest and most convenient plan, as in no district is the 
Jummabundy concluded before the 1st kist. 

Having given the Hukiunnama and the remarks of the Collector 
on the Board’s Dittam Buies, I must next show very briefly in what 
respects the provisions of the former have been from time to time 
modified. And in doing this it will be convenient to take it 
paragraph hy paragraph. 

Para. 2.—The latest date of relinquishment has been altered to 
the 15th August. 

Other rules which govern the relinquishment of patta lands were 
fixed by the Board in the years 1858 and 61, and may be found at 
page 126 of Mr. Dalyell’s Circular Orders. 

Para. 4.—The Dittam or system of taking engagements from ryots 
at the beginning of the season to cultivate certain portions of land 
has been wholly abolished. 

Para. 5,—See the procedure laid down at page 127 of the G, O. 
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Para. 6.—The special tirvei on gardens has been abolished. In 
their Proceedings of the 10th May I860, the Board ruled that from 
and after that date all lands irrigated by means of -water from 
Government sources, should :—“ For the sake of uniformity and sim- 
<f plicity in accounts be classed as hTanjey with an assessment pro- 
“ portioned to its advantages, lands watered by mechanical means 
“ being rated with the tax usually demanded from garden lands.” 
And further the Board ruled that the practice of classing lands as 
garden simply’ because garden products were raised upon them and 
without reference to the sources of irrigation by which they were 
supplied, was objectionable and should be for ever discontinued. 

A very considerable correspondence has passed between the Col¬ 
lector and the Board and Government touching the classification and 
assessment of garden lands : but it would be impossible to give a fair 
idea of the questions therein discussed and disposed of except by 
means of an elaborate precis, which would be quite out of place here. 

Para. 7.—These rules have been modified. The correspondence 
about fallows should be consulted. 

Para. 9.—There are no Zillad&rs now. Their duties are done for 
the most part by Revenue Inspectors. 

Applications for land may be made at any time in the form of a 
Park 3 hast See the C. O., page 128. 

Para. 10.—For the rules affecting the sale of waste lands, see the 
C. 0. page 132. 

Paras. 12, 13 and 14 are obsolete. As stated above, the Dittarn 
system has been abolished. 

Para. 19.—Cowles are but rarely granted now. The rules under 
which they are occasionally granted in order to tempt men to reclaim 
exceptionally tough jungle, may be found at page 104 of the C. O. 

Paras, from 15 to 25 inclusive are quite obsolete, being inferential 
to the old Dittarn system. 

Paras, from 26 to 30 inclusive contain directions which have been 
superseded by those given in the Manual of village accounts, and in 
the C. O. 

The Revenue Inspectors do the work of inspecting the fields. 

The reports are now sent to the Collector once and not twice in 
thirty days. 

Para. 36,—This account is no longer kept. 
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Paras. 37 to 40 inclusive. See the directions given in the Village 
Manual and C. 0. 

Pam. 43.—Obsolete, as there is now no Dittam. 

Para. 44.—As there is no such thing as Dittam nowadays, read 
“ holding” for “ Dittam ” 

Para . 47 is obsolete. 

Para . 48.—See the Village Manual. 

Para . 49 goes with para. 47. 

Para. 50.—The Board have directed the discontinuance of these 
entries. 

Paras . 57 to 62 inclusive are obsolete. The term “ garden-land” is 
no longer used. See remarks on para. 6 ante. 

Paras. 73 to 78 inclusive are obsolete, the imposition of special 
taxes on special products having been abolished. 

Paras. 82 and 83.—The first of these has been overruled, and the 
second modified by tbe Proceedings of the Board, dated 14th Sep¬ 
tember 1854. 

Para . 86.—Remissions are now granted under the rules laid down 
at p. 112 of the C. 0. 

Para. 99.—This tax has been abolished. 

Paras, from 99 to 113 inclusive contain rules which have been as 
a whole superseded by those laid down by the Board for general 
adoption. See the C. 0., p. 101. 

Para. 124.—See p. 359 of the C. 0. 



PAET V. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE LAND TENURES.—Two main classes of lands, 
—Ryotwdri lands.—Amdni lands .— In&ms .—Jiamams. 
— Zamind&ri lands ,— Pdleiyam, Muttaddri, Mdniam and 
In Am lands .— Waste lands* — Maniams.—Village Service 
Maniams .— Inthns .—Waste. —Hie Karei tenure .— Mir&si 
vigli is. — Mir&sid&rs-—The Sdmiblidgam tenure.—The 
Tunduvdram.—The Vctram.—Fixed rent tenancy .— 
Cowles ,— Mortgages .—/Safes. 

The land tenures of tlie Madura as compared with those of other 
Districts are not over-numerous, and present but few difficulties to 
the enquirer, 

'When this assertion is made it is not to be understood that there 
is any deficiency in the number and variety of the tenures founded 
upon the agreement of parties, subsisting at the present time as 
between landlords and tenants, tenants and sub-tenants, mortgagors 
and mortgagees and so forth. All that is meant is that the elementary 
and most important tenures which sprang originally from the rela¬ 
tions between the great common landlord, the State, on the one side, 
and the tenantry consisting of various classes of landholders on the 
other side, are not very complicated and require but a brief descrip¬ 
tion to be rendered intelligible. 



All the lands of the District may be divided for the purpose of this 
description into two classes, viz :— 

I. Lands paying tax to Government, 

II. Lands not paying tax to Government. 

The 1st class may he subdivided into :— 

(a,) Lands which pay tax immediately to Governmental officers. 

(b.) Lands which pay tax mediately to Government, that is to 
say which pay tax through persons variously denominated, such as 
Zamindars, Poligars, Inamdars and others being intermediate between 
the landholders and the Government. 

The 2nd class may be subdivided into :— 

(c,) Lands under the sole and exclusive dominion of Government. 

(cl) Lands under the sole and exclusive dominion of private 
individuals or communities. 

(e.) Lands under the partial dominion of Government, in which 
individuals or communities have a certain limited interest or property, 

I shall now proceed to enumerate the technical names by which 
lands falling under each of the above heads are severally called. 

And first with regard to the lands of CLASS I, 

Subdivision (a) comprises :— 

1. Ryotvxiri lands, 

2. Aracmi lands, 

3. Intim lands. 

4. Mdniam lands. 

Subdivision ( b ) comprises:— 

1. Zaminddri lands in the occupancy and under the sole and 
exclusive dominion of individuals not being Zamindars. 

2. Pdie!yam (Pollam) lands in the occupancy and under the 
sole and exclusive dominion of individuals not being Faleiyakarans 
(Poligars.) 

3. Muttaddri lands in the occupancy and under the sole and 
exclusive dominion of individuals not being Muttadars. 

4. Mdniam lands in the occupancy and under the sole and 
exclusive dominion of individuals not being M&niamd&rs. 

5. Indm lands in the occupancy and under the sole and exclu¬ 
sive dominion of individuals not being Inamd&rs. 
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In CLASS II. 

Subdivision (c) comprises :— 

1. All waste lands not included within the limits of any per-' 
manently settled Zamindari or any other estate or holding, and in 
which no individual or community has any right, title or interest of 
any kind. 

Subdivision (cl) comprises :— 

1. All such waste lands as being included at some time by the 
State within the limits of a permanently settled Zamind&ri, became 
ipso facto the exclusive property of the Zamindar. 

2. All Maniam and Inarn lands, the sole and exclusive right to 
own, occupy and enjoy which is vested in the Maxiiamdars and Inam- 
dars respectively. 

3. All waste lands situated on the Palard hills and elsewhere 
which have been sold by Government to individuals as ffee-hold 
estates perpetually exempt from tax. 

Subdivision (e) comprises 

1. All waste lands situated within the limits of some village 
where the villagers have a prescriptive right to take up and occupy 
such waste lands in preference to strangers. 

I shall now proceed to describe briefly the general characteristics 
of the tenures under which each of these species of lands is held. 

Byotwahi lands are lands which belong to Government and are or 
may be held and occupied by “ ryots” on terms more or less favorable 
according to circumstances made or to be made with Government by 
each severally on his own behalf. The one distinguishing feature of 
the ryotwari tenure is the practice of Government assessing a separate 
tax upon each holding In a village, and collecting that tax directly 
from the individual who holds, without the intervention of a middle 
man of any sort or kind. 

The term “ ryot” appears to be a corruption of the Arabic name 
Hayut, which in Mahometan countries is commonly applied in the 
sense of a £< herd of cattle” to the subjects at large; and to have been 
introduced into Madura by officers of the British Government. It 
certainly is not a technical term: and to avoid all confusion of things 
Tamil and things Bengali, I shall carefully abstain from its use in 
this part of my subject. 
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The nature of the terms which Government habitually imposes 
upon its tenants in the Madura District, has been already disclosed in 
Paid IY of this work, and more particularly in the Chapter on the 
Hukumn&m&; and it will therefore be unnecessary to describe it here. 
It will be well however to point out the inner meaning of Pule I of 
the Hukumnam&, which declares that every tenant £< is entitled to the 
land included in his Puttah of last year/’ The meaning is that the 
Collector of Madura, as the agent of Government, cannot oust a land¬ 
holder from his holding in any circumstances whatever. So long as 
he pays the Government tax, a landholder has a perfect indefeasible 
right of occupancy; and can moreover convey this right by sale, 
transfer, mortgage or otherwise to whomsoever he will. 

The recognition of this right by the British Government appears 
to date from the earliest times of British dominion, and doubtless has 
been the principal means of raising the country to its present pros¬ 
perous and constantly improving state. 

Under native Governments the right was imperfectly or more pro¬ 
bably not at all recognised. As has been shown in Part III, Chapter 
VII, in the days of the N&yakkans the ordinary landholder was held 
to be one who farmed for the sole benefit of his lord, who was either 
the R&ja or a Chief to whom property in the soil had been granted 
by the R&ja. And the Nabobs who succeeded the N&yakkans let out 
whole provinces to Renters, who respected no rights of cultivators if 
any there were. The mode in which these Renters managed their 
farms, has been shown at p. 110, Part IY. 

In order to give ample opportunity for the development of the 
advantages inherent in the full recognition of the landholder’s right 
of perpetual occupancy, it was necessary to keep the assessment 
within such reasonable limits that by industry and skill the land¬ 
holder might be enabled to get out of Ins holding enough to pay the 
Government demand upon it, feed, clothe and house himself and his 
family, and leave a balance in his hands as capital. And this necessity 
has been invariably kept in sight by Madura Collectors. To so great 
an extent indeed has the assessment been watched and restricted, 
that in many villages Government takes but a fractional part of its 
fair share of the produce of the soil. The best rice-lands in the prin¬ 
cipal division are known to yield per k&ni, in one crop, twenty-five 
kaiams of paddy worth at the present time about Rs. 106 : and are 
assessed with a consolidated tax of only ten Rupees per k&ni. 



When this consolidated tax was assessed in 1802, it was intended 
{see p. 117, Part III) that Government should take 43f per cent, of 
the value of the gross produce of Attu-kal-p&skanam lands, and Bs. 
ten fairly represented that amount: but now that rice has risen so 
greatly in value, a tax of 43} per cent, of the value of the gross pro¬ 
duce would amount to more than forty-five Rupees. In Sivagangei 
where the old practice of collecting the tax in kind still obtains for 
the most part, Yarisei-pat-nanjey lands actually yield the Zamindar 
at the present time something like Bs. fifty per acre : and ordinary 
Nanjey must be quite as profitable to him if not more. 

Such being the case, it is doubtful whether it would not perhaps 
be better for Government to raise the assessment on Nanjey to a 
moderate extent, than to have recourse to new taxes which cause so 
much alarm and discontent. 

A question of the highest importance in connection with the ryot- 
w&ri tenure has lately begun to attract attention, namely to what 
extent is Government answerable for the preservation in working 
order of existing woi'ks of irrigation ? Can tenants injured by the 
neglect of Government in suffering works to fall into decay, recover 
•damages for the injury done to them ? No doubt a tenant who has lost 
a good crop of rice through the breaching of a badly conserved tank 
will obtain a remission of his tirvei, but can he or can he not recover 
in an action for damages the full value of what he has lost ? The 
question is still more important when applied to the case of men 
holding lands in Zamind&ris, inasmuch as Zamind&rs are proverbial 
as a class for reckless improvidence and neglect of their true interests. 

In concluding this brief notice of the ryotw&ri tenure in Madura, 
I may remark that in the opinion of those most competent to judge, 
it is admirably suited to the genius of the people and productive of 
the best results. The very poorest tenants are for the most paid happy 
and contented—not with the limitation, “ sua si home norint hut 
absolutely—and are altogether ignorant of such ills as habitually fall 
to the lot of our agricultural laborers at home. The old and infirm, 
the lame and the blind, are comfortably supported without inconve¬ 
nience to their friends. Chronic disease is comparatively rare. Starv¬ 
ation is, I believe, a thing unknown amongst them. On the other 
hand the science of agriculture is probably well understood, I say 
probably because Englishmen really know nothing of Indian farm¬ 
ing ; and all the energies of the cultivating classes are called into 
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play by the knowledge that they will assuredly reap where they 
sow. Looking to the circumstances of landholders in Madura, it is 
difficult to believe that they could get more out of the soil than they 
do : and if the Periyar scheme succeed, I will venture to predict that 
the whole area benefited by its operation will within a year or two 
rival or even exceed in productiveness the far-famed plains of Tanjore. 

Amani lands differ from Ryotwari in that they have not been sur¬ 
veyed and assessed, but pay tax in kind. At the tiine of harvest a 
responsible officer is sent to collect the Government share of the pro¬ 
duce, and superintends the reaping, carrying and threshing. The 
Amani system, objectionable and inconvenient in a hundred ways, 
was speedily discontinued in every part of the District after the 
assumption by the British, and now lingers in only three and three- 
quarters inconsiderable villages belonging to Government, within the 
limits of the Ramnad Zamindari. 

In am lands paying tax to Government, are lands the greater por¬ 
tion of the tax on which has been remitted to the holders in consi¬ 
deration of their performing services of various kinds too numerous 
to mention. The remission may be revoked in case of non-perform¬ 
ance of the service. The following are the principal classes of 
In&ms, viz:— 

1. Devadaya. 3. Bram’hadaya, 

2. D’harmadaya. 4 Kliayraih. 

Devadaya In&ms are those granted for the support of Pagodas and 
other religious institutions, and of the officials employed in them, such 
as the B’hattans or officiating priests, cooks, musicians, sweepers and 
others. 

Dlmrmdddya Inams are lands granted for the maintenance of 
Chattrams, Matams or Monasteries, bathing tanks, and the like. 
See Chapter YI, Part IY. 

Braradidddya Inams are lands granted to Brahmans to enable them 
to prosecute their religious studies in comfort, and for the advance¬ 
ment of religious learning generally; for the constant recitation of 
passages in the Yedas ; and for the explanation to other Br&hmans 
of the meaning of Puranas and other religious works. 

IFhayvdth or personal Inams are lands granted for the support of 
the dumb, cripples and others unable to support themselves; and of 
Kifei-Pandarams, tumblers, and others. 



Maniams are lands granted to laymen in return lor services per¬ 
formed or in consideration of the performance of future services. 
The Hindi! word Ma-niam appears to correspond pretty closely with 
the foreign word Inarn. M&niams paying half the proper tax 
(ardd’ha-maniams) or a small quit-rent, poruppu, are not common. 
Generally speaking Haniam lands pay nothing, and are in the enjoy¬ 
ment of village officers : and in such case they fall under Class II. 

Zamikdari lands are those lying within the limits of the two per¬ 
manently settled Zamindaris, Pdimnad and Sivagangei. Such of 
them as are under cultivation are held and occupied for the most 
pail} "by cultivators having a right of perpetual occupancy, subject to 
the payment of the tax assessed at the time of the permanent settle¬ 
ment. The Zamindaris enjoy the right of collecting this tax, but 
cannot enhance it directly or indirectly, and hence it would appear 
at first sight as though Zamindari landholders were better off than 
their brethren in the Government tracts. But it must be remember¬ 
ed that in Ranmad and Sivagangei the tax on Nanjey is for the most 
part payable in kind, and therefore the landholders have benefited 
only to a very moderate degree by the great rise in the price of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Instead of paying the Zamind&r some ten Rupees 
per acre, they pay as much paddy as will fetch Rupees 40 or 50 in 
the market. Then in the Zamindaris special products are specially 
taxed; irrigations! works as a rule grossly neglected; and petty 
oppression of all kinds is exceedingly rife. Ho doubt the condition 
of the cultivator is not nearly so enviable in the Zamindaris as in 
tracts under Collectorial management, and there would be a strong 
tide of emigration into the Principal and Sub-divisions were it not 
for the existence of several most sufficient reasons, of which the fol¬ 
lowing are some :— 

1. Lands in the Zamindaris are valuable, if not so valuable as 
ryotwari lands. 

2. Good land is scarcely to be bought at any price in the 
Government t&luks. 

3. Indians hate change of all kinds, but more especially change 
of residence, and cling with the most wonderful tenacity to whatever 
constitutes their family estate. 

4. The interests of Zamindars are not protected by subordi¬ 
nates with the same watchfulness as those of Government, and fraud 
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and chicane of all sorts are successfully employed by Zamindari land- 
holders in avoiding payment of all that is claimable from them. 

5. The Maravans have a peculiar love for their native coun¬ 
try : and probably prefer to be poor at home to being rich abroad. 

The precise rights of the Zamind&rs on the one part and of their 
landholders on the other, are as yet imperfectly understood; but 
have been to some extent defined by the Rent Act ; No. VIII of 
1865, Madras, which is the result of an attempt to consolidate and 
amend the old Madras Regulations affecting Zamindars. 

Paleiyam lands differ in no material respect from ordinary ryot- 
wari lands. They were surveyed and assessed at the end of the last 
century by Mr. Hurdis, as has been shown in Part IV, and the holders 
of them have the same rights a.s Government landholders. So long 
as a paleiyam remains in the hands of its Paleiyakaran, no change can 
be made in its assessment: but whenever it escheats or is forfeited 
to Government, it becomes subject to all incidents of ryotw&ri tenure. 
Special products are still specially taxed in the p&leiyams. 

Muttadaui lands differ in no respect (as far as I am aware) from 
paleiyam. The word Mutta or 1Htd is hardly known in Madura; 
and when it is used, I believe it is incorrectly used as equivalent to 
the term paleiyam. 

M a xr am lands which pay tax mediately, appear to be held by cul¬ 
tivators upon the same terms as ryotwari lands, and to differ from 
them only in so far as the tirvei assessed upon them is payable to 
Maniamdars and not to the Collector. Thus the holder of lands, 
appropriated by the State to the maintenance of a Pagoda pays tirvei 
to the manager of the Pagoda; the holder of lands appropriated to 
the support of a village accountant pays tirvei to the village accoun¬ 
tant ; and so forth. 

Inam lands not in the possession of In&mdars are held upon the 
same tenure as Maniam lands not in the possession of M&niamdars. 

Waste lands not included within the limits of any Zamind&ri, 
Paleiyam, Mita, or freehold estate, are as a rule under the sole and 
exclusive dominion of Government. Extensive tracts of high-lying 
lands round the bases of hills and those which form the plateaus on 
the summits of hills, have lain waste for centuries, and are available 
for cultivation or pasturage. First class blocks on the Palanis well- 
watered and partly covered with virgin jungles, may be brought 
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outright and subject to no kind of tax for Rupees ten per acre: 
and open grass-lands for five Rupees. None of the castes settled on 
the Palanis have ever asserted any claims to the ownership of these 
promising lands, and no doubt large tracts will be taken up by tea 
and coffee-planters within the next few years. 

Waste lands which were included within the limits of the two 
permanently settled Z&mindaris at the time of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, are generally supposed to have become, under the terms of the 
Sanacls or patents granted to the Zamindars, the sole and exclusive 
property of the Zamindars. How far this opinion holds good, depends 
entirely upon the question, what were the rights of Government in 
respect of those waste lands at the time when the grants were made ? 
Government could not grant' larger rights than it possessed, and if 
it was not the proprietor of all waste lands, it could not convey pro¬ 
perty in them by gift, sale or transfer. The point is of importance, 
because in the present flourishing state of the country land is becom¬ 
ing day by day more valuable, and villagers are beginning to dispute 
the Zamindars’ right to dispose of waste lands at pleasure. Perhaps 
it will be found hereafter, when the question of proprietary right 
shall have been fairly raised and enquired into, that the Zamind&r 
is absolute owner of all <f immemorial waste” in outlying tracts; and 
old established cultivators have a right of pre-occupation of all lands 
temporarily left waste within the limits of their villages. 

Maniam lands which are entirely rent-free, are occupied and 
enjoyed by individuals in consideration of various services executed 
or executory, but the great part of them is in the hands of village 
officers. 

Village service M&niafins, usually and less correctly termed village 
service Inams, are lands of which the produce is either wholly or 
partly appropriated to the remuneration of certain officials, designated 
as follows, viz :— 

1. N&tt&nmeikaran. 5. Tottf 

2. Karnam or Kanakku- 6. Math&ri. 

pillei. 7. K&valk&ran. 

3. Thandalkaran. 8. Madeiyan. 

4 Nottak&ran. 

These M&niyams are of two degrees, and termed Nila-(or Sarva-) 
ma-niams and Tirvei-m&niams respectively, according as the right of 

B 
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occupying and enjoying the land is or is not vested in the person who 
holds the office and title of Maniamd&r. As a rule probably, the 
Maniamd&r holds and occupies the lands registered in the village 
records as appropriated to his office without paying tax for them ; 
but in many cases he only collects from the holder the tirvei due by 
him and has no other right or interest in the holding. Disputes con¬ 
stantly arise touching the right of occupancy, when a Maniamdar 
dies or is removed from office. If the land be valuable, as is often 
the case, the heirs of the deceased or the M&niamd&r himself will claim 
and retain possession of it as ancestral property, the new incumbent 
will stoutly resist the claim, alleging that the land itself and not 
merely the tirvei on it is annexed to the office ; and the result will 
be a Bevenue suit in the Court of the Collector or one of his sub¬ 
ordinates. As it not infrequently happens that the Collector and his 
subordinates entertain widely different views respecting the rights 
and locus standi of M&niamdars, litigation of this kind has become 
most uncertain and unsatisfactory. Allusion to the difficulties con¬ 
nected with the important m&niam question has been made before at 
p. 75, Part IY. 

Inasi lands in the possession of In&md&rs are he]d upon the same 
tenure and are in every way of a like nature with the m&niam lands 
just described. 

Waste lands on the Palanis and elsewhere have been sold to a 
very moderate extent, and become perfect freehold properties sub¬ 
ject to no tax and free from official interference. 

Waste lands within the limits of a village—and most waste lands 
in the plains are such—are granted by the Collector to whoever may 
first apply for them, provided always that tfie old established inhabit¬ 
ants of the village decline to avail themselves of their recognised 
right of pre-occupation on the usual terms, i. e. } payment of the 
tirvei assessed or assessable thereon. The right is almost always 
exercised when the applicant is a stranger, as the settlement of such 
a one in the midst of a small community would be quite sure sooner 
or later to disturb to some extent ancient customs and prejudices : and 
hence the difficulty of obtaining Government lands in Madura is all 
but insuperable. As soon as waste is taken up for cultivation, it 
becomes ryotw&ri and all the incidents of the lyotwari tenure attach 
to it. 

I have now gone through the various tenures which derive their 
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origin from concessions and grants made by the State, and must now 
indicate a few of the more noticeable tenures which are based upon 
the private conventions and inter-relations of individuals, and exist 
side by side, apparently in complete harmony, with those already 
described. 

The most important of these is what is called the Karei right. 
Fifty years ago, when there was a perfect mania for the discovery 
by ex-hnmation of Mirdsi rights, a circular was sent round to all 
Collectors calling for answers to a series of questions about Mir&si, 
and in his crude and hasty reply of the 10th January 1815, Mr. 
Peter of Madura delivered himself of some doctrine of a very question¬ 
able character in entire accordance with the then prevailing belief. 
Amongst other things he stated boldly;— 

That in Dindigul and Madura the Mirdsiddrs were styled Karei - 
kdrans ; 

That they had a right to a certain share in the crop, and to a rent 
from cultivators of waste lands ; 

That their right was not lost by neglect to cultivate for one year ; 

That Kareikarans were respected by the inhabitants; 

That mir&si light existed in 155 and did not exist in 26 villages 
in Dindigul, existed in 715 and did not exist in 163 villages in 
Madura; ■ 

That there were 3,878 Mir&sid&rs amongst 9,632 cultivators in 
Dindigul and 6,422 in Madura out of 6,422 cultivators (some mis¬ 
take here ?); 

That the mir&si right or share extended to ten per cent, of the crop ; 

That if a Kareik&ran wished to part with his karei—a thing 
almost unknown—he must offer it first to his relations, next to the 
other Kareikarans, lastly to strangers; 

That the mirdsi right was hardly ever sold, but was probably 
worth on the average twenty years' purchase ; 

That the average value of a mirftsi share was Rs. 40 or 50; 

That where karei right was non-existent :— <4 particular lands 
“ were held by inhabitants, on a right, of having been at the expense 
“ of bringing them under cultivation for a series of years, and though 
“ such lands were considered as attached to them, yet they had in 
“ no instance a right to dispose of them by sale, or give them away 
“ in charity, in the same manner as the Kai'ay-karens were entitled 
“ to do 

That where renters of villages were not Mirasid&rs, they were 
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entitled to receive only the tnelv&ram or Circar share which amounted 
to forty per cent., twenty being deducted for seed, labor, &c., and 
forty going to the ryot; 

And that where waste was cultivated the renter could claim only 
the melvaram upon it. 

The first thing that strikes one on reading these answers is that 
so far from the mirasi right and the karei right being interchangeable 
terms in Madura, they have nothing whatever in common. The 
origin of the karei right I take to have been of the following nature:— 

In the year 1700, we will suppose, the lands of a certain village, 
consisting of say one hundred acres, of which eighty were cultivated, 
were occupied and enjoyed by ten heads of families, each of whom 
occupied an equal or nearly equal portion of the village. In the 
presence of common dangers, they resolved to enter into a sort of 
partnership, in order to protect their common interests; and to hold 
the village in common. But for convenience’ sake it was agreed that 
each family should for the future occupy and enjoy separately one 
equal portion of the cultivated lands, and that the waste should be 
possessed by all in common. In effecting the division it was found 
to be impossible to allot to each an eight acre holding of precisely 
the same value as the rest—one would have land better supplied 
with water or more fertile than another—and it was no doubt feared 
that the State would likely find an occasion of seizing and confiscat¬ 
ing some of the best shares : it was therefore resolved to apportion the * 
holdings only for a certain limited period and not permanently; 
upon the understanding that a fresh apportionment should be made 
at the end of that period. In this way inequality was guarded 
against, and a bulwark set up against the rapacity and injustice of 
the State; for each family would in turn enjoy the best holding, 
and the State would hardly dare to seize lands jointly tenanted by 
ten families of substance. The apportionment thus carried out con¬ 
stituted the village a karei village; each allotment was a karei; 
each tenant was a Kareik&ran; and the rights of the Kareik&rans 
inter se were karei rights. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the karei system, it has 
been productive apparently of but unimportant results. The periodi¬ 
cal apportionments have long since been discontinued, indeed it is 
doubtful I believe whether in a single karei-village in the District 
ja change of holdings has occurred within the memory of man: and 



the rights of Kareik&rans in respect of waste lands have not been 
recognised by Collectors as being higher in degree than those of 
ordinary old established cultivators. Then again the apathy and 
laziness of many Kareik&rans have led to them granting their hold¬ 
ings on perpetual leases to poorer hut more energetic cultivators; 
the Indian system of joint tenancy of family estates determinable at 
will by any member of the family, has split up shares into small 
fractions; many shares or portions of shares have been mortgaged 
sold and otherwise aliened. And at the present day the karei 
system may he said to be almost if not quite effete. 

Such is the karei tenure. I will now attempt to show what is 
known about the mir&si. In the first place it is observable that the 
Arabic term Miras appears to have been introduced into the Madura 
District by Englishmen at some time during the present century. 
I have found no traces of its use in the records of the end of the 
seventeenth : and Mr. Hurdis, whose reports on the state of Madura 
and Dindigul are fuller than those of any of his successors, appears 
to have been ignorant of its meaning and application. There is 
even some reason to believe, I think, that the word xnir&s was not 
known at all events in its present sense, until Mr. Peter sent in his 
replies to the questions about mirasi rights above alluded to. From 
“ The Land-tax of India” by Bailie it appears that the use of the 
term mhAs is confined to Southern India, and the Papers on the 
Mir&si Right show that the term was introduced into Tanjore by the 
officers of the Nabob Wallajah towards the close of the last century. 

The meaning of the term is generally taken to be hereditary right 
or privilege, but what the right or privilege consists in, it is by no 
means easy to ascertain. I have shown above that Mr. Peter under¬ 
stood the right or privilege to he that of a Kareik&ran, and remarked 
that he had in my opinion no grounds whatever for such a view. 
What then was it ? I believe that in Madura it never amounted to 
more than an imperfect right of occupancy of State lands, subject to 
the payment of the State demand thereon; and that until the British 
took possession of the country—and indeed for a considerable time 
afterwards—the right was absolutely valueless except in certain 
exceptionally rich and productive localities. This is not the place 
for a long discussion on mir&si rights, and 1 shall therefore content 
myself with pointing to my history of Madura for the last three cen¬ 
turies (see more particularly Part III, Chapter VII,) and to the earlier 
pages of Part IV as containing abundant arguments in favor of my 
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position. But after all the question is no longer of much importances 
The old Philo-mir&s school has well-nigh disappeared, and those for 
whom it fought so long and so bravely have waxed fat and kicked, 
though a victory was never won for them. 

It should be observed here that the words Miras and Mirdsiddr 
are commonly applied in Madura to hereditary village offices and 
their holders, not to men who have a right of perpetual occupancy. 
And it would seem probable from this that during the latter half of 
the last century, when the greatest confusion and anarchy prevailed 
in all parts of the country, the village officers were observed by the 
officers of the Nabob’s Government to be the only inhabitants who 
remained at their posts always through all changes, and on that 
account were called Mir&sidars. 

Samib’hogAjM.— Next to the karei and mir&si tenures in point of 
interest comes the S&mib’hdgam, Cultivators under this tenure, 
hold of In&mdars, M&niamd&rs and others ; and not directly from 
Government. They till and sow solely by the help of their own 
labor and stock : and pay rent in money or kind according to circum¬ 
stances, but more commonly the former. Many of them regard the 
lands they cultivate as practically their own, and consider the 
Samib’hogam to be a mere service or acknowledgment of legal right 
in another. The amount of the S&mib’hdgam depends altogether 
upon circumstances, and I am unable to state even approximately 
its average value. Theoretically it is supposed to be a fee or acknow¬ 
ledgment taken out of the kuclivdmm or cultivator’s share of the 
produce, and paid in addition to the melv&ram or landlord’s share 
as thus :— 

Let 100 x — the supposed average produce of a holding. 
Then 10 x = swatantrams. 

45 x = melv&ram. 

45 x = kudiv&ram. 

And of this 45 x one-tenth or more forms the S&mib’hogam and is 
paid by the tenant together with the m&lvaram to his landlord. 

* 

The Tunduvaram or “bit of share” tenure has been already 
alluded to, in the abstract of Mr. Peter’s replies to the mir&si ques¬ 
tions. It resembles very closely the Samib’hogam, so closely indeed 
that from the information supplied to me I can hardly draw a clear 
distinction between the two. The tunduv&ram also is theoretically a 
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fee or acknowledgment taken out of the kudivaram and paid by 
the tenant to his immediate landlord in addition to the m&v&ram : 
but it would seem to vary in proportion to the amount of the crop 
actually harvested, whereas the Samib’hogam is a fixed acknowledg¬ 
ment payable alike in good and bad seasons. 

Let 100 x — the actual produce of the holding in the year 186—. 

Then 10 x = swatantrams. 

4i5 x — melv&ram. 

45 x — kudivaram. 

And of this 45 x one-tenth or more will be the tunduv&ram for 
the year 186—. 

The Tab ah or “ share” tenure is that under which tenants at 
will or year by year or for years usually hold. They find seed and 
labor, and at harvest time reap and thresh under the superintendence 
of their landlord, whoever he may happen to be, and are then given 
their share, which amounts to one-third or one-half or more of the 
crop less swatantrams and tirvei. 

Let 100 x = the gross produce of the holding for the year 186—. 

Then 12 x — swatantrams. 

IS x = tirvei. 

50 x = landlord’s share. 

25 x — tenant’s share. 

The fixed bent tenure is that under which fertile lands in 
Periyakulam, Solavand&n, the Tenkarei tract and elsewhere are 
usually held by tenants of the perpetual occupants. The rent varies 
according to circumstances, being calculated in much the same way 
as the v&ram, but is payable in good and bad years alike. 

Cowles are grants for terms on condition of paying a gradually 
increasing rent, and upon the understanding that at the end of the 
term, the grantee is to have the option of holding perpetually at the 
rent last paid by him. The object of a grant of this nature is to 
induce men to break up and subdue unpromising waste lands. 
Cowles are seldom granted by the Collector, but are popular in the 
Zamind&ris, and with In&md&rs and others. 

Mobtgages are exceedingly common. Sums of money are every 
day advanced upon landed security, the condition being generally 
entry and enjoyment by the mortgagee for a term certain. Some¬ 
times it is agreed that the mortgagor shall hold as tenant of the 
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mortgagee during the term—sometimes the lands are simply hypo¬ 
thecated. It is not customary for an outgoing mortgagee to claim 
compensation for improvements; sub-mortgages are frequently made. 

Sales of land are not common. So long as there remains a chance 
of getting out of pecuniary difficulties, a landholder ’will cling obsti¬ 
nately to his holding. Estates are occasionally sold by the Courts, 
very seldom by the Collector on account of arrears of rent. 

I have now described briefly all the more common tenures, and 
may bring this Chapter to a close. It will perhaps have been 
remarked that I have said nothing here about the rights and position 
of Zamindhrs and Poligars: and it will therefore be well to explain 
that so much has been said about them already in Parts III and IY 
that I thought it would be mere waste of space to describe their 
proprietary status in this part of the work. 


-o- 
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CHAPTER IL 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 


The system much the same outwardly as in the seventeenth 
century . — Villages ancl Taltiks*—Village Establishments . 
— T&Mk Establishments.—Huziir or Collector s Establish¬ 
ment . —Minor Establishments .— Subordinate, Heacl- 

Assistcmt, Assistant and Deputy Collectors . 

The system of Revenue administration prevailing in tlie Madura 
District at the present day, differs but slightly in external character¬ 
istics from that of the seventeenth century which has been described 
at p. 147 of Part III. The District still consists of a number of isolated 
villages or municipia, which are grouped together and formed into 
divisions presided over by superior officers, each of whom is directly 
responsible to the Collector or as he would better be termed, the 
Administrator of the Province. 

The mode in which the land-tax is assessed, and the rules which 
govern the proceedings of the Revenue authorities in dealing with 
landholders of various classes, have been already explained in Part 
IY; and it only remains for me to give a description of the machinery 
by means of which the Revenues are collected and administered, 
beginning with the village establishments and ending with that of 
the Collector. 


VILLAGE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Every village has, according to its size and importance, one or more 
Nattanmeik&rans, or Ambalak&rans as they are termed in the Ramnad 
and Sivagangei Zamindaris. The N^ttanmeik&ran is assisted by his 
Kanakku-pillei (karnam) or accountant and by subordinates called 

c 
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actively the Thandalkaran, Nottakaran, Totti, Madeiyan, and 
ilkaran. All hut- the last are remunerated for their services hy 
irnment, and are besides permitted to receive certain fees called 
:an trams, which the xyots have from time immemorial paid to 
l in grain and in other shapes. These fees have never been regu- 
L or indeed actually sanctioned by the Revenue authorities : and 
i is no means of knowing how much on the average village 
als make out of their offices. It is believed however that they 
e very little. The duties of the several village officers are as 


FIE Kattanmeikabax has to collect and take charge of the instal¬ 
ls of tax payable by the ryots, so soon as they fall due. He must 
care that each ryot receive a formal receipt for the amount 
ih he may pay signed hy him (the Nattanmeikaran) and by the 
tram. After expeditiously collecting all that is due, he must 
smit the amount at once to the Tahsildar, sending with it a 
miorandum of Remittances” signed hy him and hy the Karnam. 
lie same time he must-report to the Tahsildar the names of all 
niters ; and be prepared to obey such orders as be may receive 
1 that official relative to the attachment and sale of property 
mging to such defaulters. Acting always under the orders of the 
sildar, he must make over the waste lands of his village to his 
bs, or others, who may seek to cultivate them : and he must give 
superior officer such reliable information touching claims to such 
Is, as will prevent him from wrongly awarding them. The Natt&n- 
karan is not authorized to grant waste lands himself. Applica- 
is to cultivate such must be made either to the Tahsildar or to 
te still higher Revenue authority. The N&tt&nmeik&ran must also 
uve all resignations of lands, and after certifying their genuineness 
vard them to the Tahsildar. After receiving orders in such cases, 
will carry them out. Another of his ordinary duties is to report 
he Tahsildar all formal transfers of lands made in his presence by 
actual holders thereof; and on receipt of the Tahsildar’s orders to 
er the same in the Village Register. Then he must enquire into 
[ determine all petty Revenue and miscellaneous disputes arising 
ween ryots, and in cases of difficulty apply to the Tahsildar for 
ers. He must personally superintend the distribution of water for 
tivation and other purposes. He must constantly watch and see, 
conjunction with the Karnam, that all lands taken into occupation 
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be duly entered in bis accounts. He bas also to superintend the petty 
repairs of tanks and channels which the ryots are customarily required 
to do, and to apportion to each ryot his fair share of work. And he 
must show civility to travellers, and more particularly officials, pass¬ 
ing through his village. He should provide them with supplies, if 
possible, and procure them coolies or bullocks to help them on their 
way. Such are the Nattanmeikarans principal duties ; and they must 
be by no means light. To ensure them being properly performed, he 
is forbidden to leave his village for more than fifteen days at a time 
without obtaining a written order from the Tahsildar : and he must 
provide for the proper performance of his duties during his absence 
so sanctioned. Nattanmeikarans are not required to attend at the 
Tahsildar s Katcheri except upon receipt of a written order from the 
Tahsildar to do so: and Tahsildars are directed to abstain from 
requiring their attendance except when it may be indispensably 
necessary. Even at such times they are to be detained for as short a 
time as may be possible. 

The Kaenam is subordinate to the N&tt&mneikaran; but he is 
nevertheless primarily and almost solely responsible for the correct 
preparation of all the authorised accounts of the village, and for 
their punctual transmission to the T&luk Sheristadar. He has to 
write receipts for all instalments of rent paid by ryots, #and to 
countersign them. He has to prepare and countersign the "Me¬ 
morandum of Remittances,” to be transmitted with the collections 
to the Tahsildar, and also the list of defaulting ryots. He reads 
out and takes charge of all orders sent to the N&ttanmeik&ran, or to 
the village authorities collectively, or to himself: and he writes all 
official letters and reports sent from the village. He countersigns 
and registers all applications for the taking or giving up of lands for 
cultivation. He also keeps the Register of all transfers of lands duly 
effected by ryots before the NMt&nmeikaran and himself. The Karnara 
must submit all his Registers for the inspection of the Tahsildar or 
other authorised public officer, and obtain his countersignature at 
such times as may be ordered by the Collector or by the Tahsildar. 
He must accompany the N&tt&nmeik&ran when inspecting lands 
occupied by ryots, and duly enter all such in the public accounts ; 
and jointly with the NattAnmeikaran he is responsible for all cultiva¬ 
tion not brought to account. He is always present at the attachment 
and sale of property of defaulting ryots, and writes out the list and 
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other documents connected with such* proceedings, unless another 
official he specially deputed by the Tahsildar to take his place. He 
must never absent himself from his village for more than fifteen 
days ; and need not attend at the Taluk Katcheri, unless specially 
ordered to do so by the Tahsildar in writing. And the Tahsildar has 
strict orders never to detain him unnecessarily. 

The following is a list of the Registers and accounts now prepared by 
the Karnam, in accordance with the rules contained in the “ Manual 
of Tillage Accounts” published in 1855 by the Board of Revenue :— 

Permanent 

A. —Register of fields as per Survey or mamool account. 

Enclosure 1 to A.—Abstract of Pymaish accounts. 

Enclosure 2 to A.—Abstract of In&m lands. 

B. — Register of annual cultivation and settlement in the Circar 

lands for a series of years. 

Enclosure 1 to B.—Register showing the Annual In&m cul¬ 
tivation for a series of years. 

Annual, 

No. 1.—Statement showing the particulars of monthly cultiva- 
• tion. 

No. 2.—Monthly Abstract Statement of cultivation. 

Enclosure A in No. 2.—Monthly Abstract Statement of 
Kist, Collection, Balance. 

Enclosure B in No. 2.—Memorandum showing the Ml of 
rain in each month as well as the supply and distri¬ 
bution of water in the several tanks in the Village. 
Enclosure C in No. 2.—Abstract showing monthly the 
number of tilling cattle deceased, as also the descrip¬ 
tion of produce cultivated and harvested. 

No. 3.—Statement of Bust and Collection individually. 

No. 4,—Statement of Stallawar cultivation with the necessary 
particulars. 

Enclosure A in No. 4.—Extent of cultivation with cer¬ 
tain special crops. 

Enclosure B in No. 4.—List of Government plantations 
an&jof topes planted under the Rules of 1848. 
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No. 5.—Statement showing the Settlement of each individual. 
No. 0.—Statement showing the extent of Purambok land newly 
cultivated. 

No. 7.—Statement showing the particulars of Inam cultivation 
individually. 

No. 8.—Statement showing the particulars of the several kinds 
of remission. 

Enclosure A in No. S.—Statement showing the particu¬ 
lars of Shavi individually. 

No. 9.—Statement showing the particulars of Moturpha and 
Sundry Small Farms individually. 

No. 10.— Chitta of daily collections. 

No. 11.—Abstract of the daily Chitta of collections individually. 
No. 12.—Remittance list to be sent to the Taluk with the 
remittance. 

No. 13.—Abstract of the cultivation and settlement individually. 
No. 14.—Comparative Statement of cultivation and Settlement 
for the whole village between the past and present 
years. 

No. 15.—Statement of lands held on progressive Cowle. 

No. 16.—Statement of Siv&y Jama. 

No. 17.—Statement showing the general condition of ryots. 

No. 18.—Form of Land Revenue Patta to be granted by the 
Collector. 

Enclosure A in No. 18.—Form of Patta for Moturpha 
and Sundry Small Farms and Licenses. 

No. 19.—Form of Catchat or receipt to he given to the ryots. 
No. 20.—Statement showing the cultivation of Cirear and Inam 
lands under different sources of irrigation. 

Quinquennial. 

No. 21.—Statement showing the Cirear and In&m Ayakat and 
cultivation. 

Enclosure A in No. 21.—Statement showing the parti¬ 
culars of Irrigation. 

Enclosure B in No. 21.—Rent-Roll. 

No. 22.—Return of population. 
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The Thandalkaran has to collect the revenue from individual 
ryots, under the orders of the Nattanmeikaran, and hands over all 
moneys collected to the Shroff for inspection. 

The Nottakaran or Shroff examines the coins handed to him by 
the Thandalk&ran, and accounts for the same to the N&ttanmeik&ran. 
He acts under the orders of the latter, and carries remittances to the 
T&luk Katcheri. 

The Totti acts under the orders of the Natt&nmeik&ran, and 
assists him if necessary in collecting the revenue from the ryots; 
carries messages for village officials and head ryots; carries the kist- 
remiitances to the Taluk Treasury; helps the Police K&valkarans ; 
and makes himself generally useful by doing many kinds of menial 
work, such as removing corpses, &c. He will also attend to the tanks 
and works of irrigation, and assist the Madeiyan. 

The Madeiyan or Nirgunti has to properly distribute the water 
of the tanks and other works of irrigation, under the orders of the 
Natt&nmeikaran. It is his business to watch the tanks and channels, 
and report to the 1ST&tt&nmeikaran all breaches and defects therein. He 
must see that the works of irrigation be not injured by men or cattle ; 
and that water be never wasted. He will also assist the T6tti when 
necessary, and attend to petty duties under the orders of the Natt&n- 
meik&ran. 

The Kavalkaran is the village watchman, and his duty is to 
watch the crops when ripe and prevent them being injured by men 
or cattle. He is usually paid for his services privately by the ryots 
themselves; and as a Revenue official, is not in any way recognized 
by or placed under the orders of the Tahsildar or Collector. 


TlLUK ESTABLISHMENTS. 

# 

The District of Madura has for Revenue purposes been divided into 
six Taluks, viz., Madura, Timmangalam, Melur, Periyakulam, Hindi- 
gul/and Palard. The first four of these compose the Principal Divi¬ 
sion, and the other two the Sub-Division which is presided over by 
th6 Sub-Collector. 
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Each T&luk is provided with the following staff of officers, salaried 
as hereinnnder shown, namely :— 


Designation of Officers. 

Madura. 

Tirumangalam. 

I 
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<5 
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Dindigul. 
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Ph 

Tahsildar..... 

1 

225 

1 

200 

l 

200 

i 

150 

1 

175 

1 

150 

Sheristadar. ...... 

1 

60 

1 

60 

1 

60 

i 

60 

1 

60 

1 

60 

Gumastalis at 20 Rupees. .... . 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

40 

2 

40 

Do. at 15 Rupees. 

7 

105 

7 

105 

7 

1 Oo 

7 

105 

7 

105 

7 

J05 

Shroff or money-tester. .. 

1 

15 

1 

15 

1 

15 

1 

15 

1 

15 

1 

15 

Deputy Shroff..... 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Dufterbund....... 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

i 

7 

i 

7 

Duffadar...... 

1 

8 

1 

8 

3 

8 

i 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

Peons at 6 Rupees... 

18 

108 

IS 

108 

18 

10S 

18 

108 

18 

108 

IS 

108 

Lamp-lighter. 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

Sweeper... 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1 

5 

1st Class Revenue Inspectors ...... . ,. T 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

30 

1 

30 

2d do. do. do. .. 

1 

25 

1 

25 


25 

1 

25 

1 

25 

1 

25 

3d do. do. do. at20Rs.... 

2 

40 

2 

40 

1 

20 

1 

20 

2 

40 

1 

20 

Peons at 6 Rupees. 

4 

24 

4 

24 

3 

18 

3 

i IS 

1 

4 

24 

3 

18 

Total......... 

42 

697 

43 

682 

40 

646 

40 

! 596 

I 

43 

657 

40 

596 


The Tahsildar or Officer in charge of a Taluk has the general 
control of the whole establishment: but should attend chiefly to the 
Correspondence branch, and see that all orders received from the 
Collector be attended to and carried out without delay. The village 
officials are all under his orders, and report to him all applications 
and complaints made to them by villagers. He also receives peti¬ 
tions from ryots, and recommends to the Collector methods of dealing 
with all such, if unable to dispose of them himself. Besides this, he 
is expected to be thoroughly well acquainted with all the Bevenue 
details of his T&luk; and the Collector daily calls upon him for infor- 
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niation, and refers to him for report all kind of cases in which local 
knowledge or enquiry may be necessary. 

The Seekistadah is the chief Accountant in the Taltlk, and is 
held responsible for the correct preparation and punctual transmis¬ 
sion of all the periodical Returns to be submitted to the Huzur. 
He must see that the several Abstracts and Registers be properly 
kept, and that entries be duly made in them from time to time with 
reference to the village accounts. He must also take care that the 
Village Returns be punctually sent into his office ; examine the 
accounts prepared in the Taluk ; and sign all such Returns as are 
sent to the Deputy Collector in charge of the Huzur Treasury. 

The xixe Clerks. —The Head-Gumastah will himself prepare the 
Monthly Estimates, Pay Abstracts, Contingent Rills, &c., and the 
Monthly Account Current of Receipts and Disbursements, all of 
which go to the Huzur; and will superintend the preparation of the 
o ther monthly accounts w r hich are kept in the Taluk. 

The second Gumastah will write up the Cash Chitta, or day¬ 
book of Receipts and Disbursements, and abstract the same every 
evening, in order that on the last day of the month the totals under 
each head may be readily added up, and the Abstracts delivered to 
the first Gumastah for immediate preparation of the Monthly Account 
Current. 

The third Gumastah will keep the “ Abstracts of Cultivation 5 ' and 
of prices, filling them up from the Village Returns, and will prepare 
the “ Statement of Cultivation, 55 the “ Returns of Prices, 55 and the 
Memorandum shewing the state of the season. He will also prepare 
the Village “ Abstracts of Demand Collection and Balance, 55 and 
prepare therefrom statements to be submitted to the Huzur. 

The fourth will prepare all “ Annual Jamabandi Accounts; 55 
examine and compare the fair copies of Statements and Returns; 
keep accounts of Saderward and Contingent Charges; and attend 
generally to various miscellaneous duties. 

The fifth will keep Registers of Takids and Arzis, and despatch 
the latter with dockets showing the purport of their contents. He 
will also have charge of the Records of the T&luk Katcheri; and be 
responsible for their safe custody. 

The remaining four will attend to the correspondence generally ; 
take depositions, and prepare drafts of Arzis according to the instruc- 
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tions of the Tahsildar, During the time of Jamabandi they and the 
fifth Gumastah together with the Sheristadar will have to attend to 
the preparation of the “ Settlement Accounts/' in addition to their 
ordinary duties. 

The Revenue Inspectors are at the disposal of the Tahsildar for 
the special examination of cultivation or village accounts, or for any 
local Revenue enquiry that may be required. They are not to be 
retained at the KasM, but sent out in the T&luk when required. 

The following are the forms of Cultivation and Settlement Accounts 
to be kept in the Taluk :— 

Monthly. 

No. 1.—Statement showing the extent of cultivation and assess¬ 
ment in each village. 

No. 2.—Detailed Statement of supply and distribution of w r ater 
in the Taluks. 

No. 3.-—Statement showing the market prices of grain per garce 
of 3,200 measures, each weighing 150 Rupees. 

A nnual. 

No. 4.—Statement showing the cultivation and settlement of 
each village. 

No. 5.—Statement of Shawl remission. 

No. 6.—Statement of lands given up, &c. 

No. 7-—Statement of lands held on progressive Cowle. 

No. 8.—Statement showing the cultivation of Sugar-cane, Cot¬ 
ton and Indigo. 

No. 9.—Statement showing the particulars of Moturpha, 

No. 10.—Statement showing the particulars of Extra Revenue. 
No. 11.—Statement showing the amount of Interest charged on 
the arrears of Muttaks, Pollipixts, &e. 

Quinquennial. 

No. 12.—Statement showing the number of Ryots, Pattas, &c. 
No. 13.—Statement of Houses and Population. 

No. 14.—Statement showing the different sources of Irrigation. 
No. 15.—Statement showing the Rent-roll. 

No. 16.—Statement showing the Circar and Inam. Ayakat and 
cultivation. 


i) 
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Statistical , <£u, Registers. 

No, 17,-—Register of cultivation and settlement in the Ryotw&ri 
villages. 

No. 18.—Register showing the B6riz of all descriptions. 

No. 19.—Register showing the Village w&r Ayakat and culti¬ 
vation, &c., under each source of Irrigation. 

No. 20.—Register of Village servants and their yearly incomes, &c. 

No, 21.—Register of Lapsed Xnains* 

Special Accounts for Amdni Villages. 

No. 22.—Statement showing the monthly cultivation of the 
different species of crops. 

No. 28.—Statement showing the produce of the different species 
of crops as Azmaished. 

No. 24?.—Statement showing the cultivation and settlement of 
Am&ni villages. 

No. 25,— Do, do. applicable to the Districts 

where tliex-e is a specific distinction of Dry, Wet and 
Garden, 


Cash • 

No. 1.—Cash Chitta of daily Receipts and Disbursements. 

No, 2.—Statement showing the different description of Coins 
received and disbursed daily. 

No, S.—Abstract of Daily Receipts. 

Enclosure A.—Particulars of the Miscellaneous Items. 
No. 4.—Abstract Statement showing the daily disbursement 
under different heads. 

Enclosure A.—Particulars nf the miscellaneous charges. 
No. 5.—Statement shewing the Demand Collection and Balance. 
No, 6.—Statement showing the amount of Collections on account 
of arrears. 

No, 7.—Statement showing the particulars of Arrears outstand¬ 
ing at the time of settlement against the Ryots. 

Ten Days . 

No. 1.—Statement showing the Demand Collection and Balance. 

Enclosure A in No. 1.—Statement showing the parti¬ 
culars of Cash remaining on hand. 
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Monthly, 

No. 1.—Comparative Firkawar Abstract of Cultivation and 
Assessment. 

No. 2.—Comparative Abstract of cultivation of Amani villages. 
No. 3.—Abstract Statement showing the Kist, Collection and 
Balance. 

No. 4.—Statement showing the quantity of Rain-fall at the 
Kasba. 

Enclosure A in No. 4.—Quantity of Rain-fall in the 
villages. 

No. 5.—List showing the average prices of grain per Madras 
garce. 

5 A.—Abstract Statement showing the average prices 
of Nanjey grain.. 

No. 6.—Season Report. 

No. 7.—Statement showing the suspension and removal of the 
Village Officers. 

No. 8.—Estimate of the amount to be retained in the Treasury. 

No. 9.—Statement showing the Demand, Collection and Balance. 

Enclosure A.—Particulars of Balances against Muttas 
and P&leiyams. 

Enclosure B.—Abstract of Cultivation. 

No. 10.—Statement showing the Demand Collection and Balance 
on account of Revenue fines. 

No. 11,—Account Current of Receipts and Disbursements. 

No. 12.—Pay Abstract of the Establishment. 

No. 13.—List of Pensions. 

No. 14.—List of Miscellaneous Items. 

No. 15.—List of Remittance to the Huzur Treasury. 

Annual. 

No. 16.—Statement showing the number of the different des¬ 
criptions of Villages and Hamlets. 

No. 17-—Comparative Statement showing the price of grain per 
Madras garce of 3,200 measures each. 

No, 18.—Abstract Statement showing the Ryotw&ri settlement. 

Enclosure A.—Abstract Statemant showing the Ryots 5 
holdings at the commencement of the Fasli and the 
subsequent alterations. 



No. IS A.—Abstract Statement showing the cultivation and 
settlement in the Araani villages. 

No. 18 B.—Abstract Statement showing the settlement of 
Amani villages. 

No. 18 Cl—Abstract statement showing UJungu, &a, villages. 

No, 18 B.—Statement showing' the particulars of Am&ni vil¬ 
lages rented at a reduced grain amount. 

No, 18 E. —■ Comparative Abstract of Settlement. 

No. 18 F.—Statement showing the particulars of Sundry Items 
entered in Statement No. 18 E. 

No. 18 6.— Statement of Estates granted on Vaida or for bring¬ 
ing them up to the full assessment by instal¬ 
ments. 

No, 18 H.—Statement showing the Hossagomy cultivation or 
land newly taken up, the assessment fixed on it, 
and the instalments by which this is brought up. 

No. 18 I.—Statement showing the cultivation and settlement 
of Land Revenue Berm, 

No. 19.—Comparative Statement of Remissions and Sundry 
Items. 

Enclosure A in No. 19.—Particulars of Sh&vi Remis¬ 
sion, 

No. 20.—Statement showing the extent of cultivation end aver¬ 
age Assessment per acre. 

No. 21.—Abstract Statement of Lands held on progressive 
Cowle. 

No 22,—Statement showing the lands Cultivated with Sugar¬ 
cane, Cotton and Indigo. 

No, 23.—Comparative Abstract Statement of Moturpha, 

No. 24.—Comparative Abstract Statement of extra'Revenue and 
Interest Account. 

No. 25.—Comparative Abstract Statement of all sources of 
Revenue. 

No. 20.— Memo, showing the extent do which coercive process 
was employed. 

No, 27.—Statement showing the Fash war Demand Collection 
and Balance of Mutias, Poliaputs, &c. 

No. 28.—Abstract Statement showing the particulars of arrears 
outstanding at the time of settlement against each village. 
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No. 23.—-List of Governmant servants as they stood on the 30th 
April. 

Quinquennial. 

No. 30.—Abstract Statement showing the number of Byrds, 
Pattas, Ploughs, &c. 

No. 31.—Statement of Houses and Population. 

No. 32.—Abstract Statement showing the sources of Irrigation. 
No. 33.—Statement showing the Bent-roll. 

No. 34.—Abstract Statement showing the Circar and In&m 
Ayakat and cultivation. 

No. 1.—Begister of Arzis despatched to the Huzfir, 

No. 2.—List shewing the number of Takids remaining unan¬ 
swered. 

No. 3.—List of Petitions referred to the Tahsildar. 

No. 4.—List of Petitions presented in the T&Mk. 


HUZUR ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Huzftr Establishment of the Collector of the District consists 
of the following five departments :— 

1. The Sheristadar’s and Native Correspondence Department. 

2. The English Correspondence and General Account Depart¬ 

ment. 

3. The Treasury and Stamp Department. 

4. The Press Department. 

5. The Miscellaneous Office Servants. 

The Vernacular Correspondence Department and the Correspond¬ 
ence Branch of the English Department are under the general direc¬ 
tion of the Sheristadar on Bupees 250 per mensem, and the General 
Account Branch of the English Department, the Treasury and Stamp 
Department, and the Press Department are under the “Deputy 
Collector in charge of the Treasury” on Bupees 250. The English 
Head Clerk on Bupees 150 has the immediate care of the English 
Department, subject always to the general supervision of the officers 
abovementioned, and matters are so arranged in it that the several 
hands attached thereto are available for general duties whenever 
any heavy work is to be done, whilst ordinarily each hand attends 
to the work specially allot ted to him, 
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The Sherlsbadar or Collector's chief ministerial servant must him¬ 
self attend to the Vernacular Correspondence Department. He 
must see that all arzis and petitions be disposed of without delay; 
look to the unanswered lists of correspondence in both the Vernacu¬ 
lar and English Departments from time to time; and attend to the 
disposal of such papers and Revenue questions as may be specially 
referred to him by the Collector ’or Magistrate. He has to counter¬ 
sign all the t&kids or orders prepared for the signature of the 
Collector or Magistrate ; to transact business connected with orders 
from the Board of Revenue and referred for his disposal; and to 
examine all estimates and papers received from the Superintending 
Engineer for the countersignature of the Collector. It is also the 
duty of the Sheristadar to see that business generally be promptly 
and efficiently conducted. He has nothing to do with periodical 
returns furnished by the Deputy Collector: and prepares only such 
special returns as may be called for by the Collector or the Board of 
Revenue or Government. He accompanies the Collector on Jarna- 
bandi circuits, and when the Jamabandi returns are received from the 
T&Lftks, it is his business to scrutinize and forward them counter¬ 
signed to the Account Department for the preparation of general 
returns. He has the immediate assistance of a Translator on Rupees 
70, who prepares for him necessary translations and abstracts, and 
of one Vernacular Clerk on Rupees 25. 

There are thirteen Vernacular Clerks to conduct the correspondence 
of the Revenue and Magisterial Departments, and their duties are as 
follows, viz:— 

One Clerk on 70 Rupees .—The chief Native Correspondence Clerk, 
has to read Tahsildar’s communications, petitions, &c. to the Collector 
and get his orders upon them. He also attends to any important 
correspondence in the Magistrate’s Department which may be 
transferred to him, and any miscellaneous work the Collector may 
give him to do. 

One Clerk on 60 Rupees performs duties of a like nature in the 
Magistrate’s Office. 

One Clerk on 35 Rupees prepares drafts of Revenue (Vernacular) 
takids under the immediate direction of the Head Clerk. After they 
have been approved of by the Head Clerk, he gets them copied fair, 
and after comparing them delivers them to the Head Clerk to be 
taken to the Collector for signature. He also drafts t&kids in the 
Magistrate's Department, when the work may be heavy there. 
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One Clerk on 30 Rupees should road to the Collector and Magis¬ 
trate the Revenue and Magisterial Petitions, and endorse them 
according to the orders. He also keeps the Registers of such Peti¬ 
tions and Endorsements, and for this has the occasional aid of one 
of the other Clerks. 

One Clerk on 25 Rupees assists the Head Clerk in his general 
duties, prepares takids dictated by him; and corrects Yernacular 
proofs for the Press. 

One Clerk on 25 Rupees keeps Registers of arzis and t&kids, and 
despatches papers from the Office. 

One Clerk on 20 Rupees attends on the Deputy Collector in 
charge of the Treasury. His chief business is to keep a list of all 
the periodical returns due from the T&luks and to prepare reminders 
touching such as may not be received in time. He also prepares all 
the t&Mds in the Account Department according to the instructions 
of the Deputy Collector: and attends upon him 'when engaged in 
Magisterial business. 

One Clerk on 20 Rupees usually attends on the Assistant Collector. 
If there be no Assistant, he will perform general duties under the 
instructions of the Sheristadar. 

One Clerk on 20 Rupees prepares short and routine t&kids and 
orders in the Revenue and Magisterial Departments, and takes down 
depositions. 

Two Clerks on 15 Rupees are employed in fair copying takids and 
enclosures for despatch. One of them will be available for taking 
down depositions or preparing drafts of t&kids whenever required. 

One Clerk on 15 Rupees is principally employed in referring to 
records and finding out papers required in the Revenue and Magis¬ 
terial Departments; and assists generally the Clerk employed in 
registering arzis and takids and despatching the latter. 

One Clerk on 15 Rupees has charge of the Current Records; pastes 
papers into Registers; collects and takes care of arzis and other 
communications received daily at the Katclieri; and assists generally 
the Clerk who has charge of Petitions. 

One Record-keeper on 50 Rupees has charge of all the Vernacular 
Records and searches out papers required for reference. He also 
sees that the Current Records be kept in proper order; and is respon¬ 
sible generally for the safe custody of all papers. 



The English Correspondence and General Account Department 
consists of two branches “ Correspondence’" and “ Account.” As 
explained above, both branches are under the immediate care of the 
Head Clerk, and the Clerks and Accountants attached to one branch 
are always at his disposal for work in the other or for general 
duties. 

The English Head Clerk is responsible for the English corres¬ 
pondence. It is his duty to see that all papers be disposed of 
without delay ; that all letters received and despatched be entered 
in the Register-books, and finally pasted into the Eile-books of the 
several Departments; that proper Index-books be kept; that letters 
despatched be neatly entered into the Copy-books; and that the 
Records of the Office be well arranged and kept. He drafts English 
letters, and corrects drafts prepared by his subordinates, and takes 
them to the Collector for approval and final correction. Any import¬ 
ant Revenue letters which may not be drafted by the Sheristadar 
himself, the Head Clerk will draft under the orders of the Sheristadar: 
and he assists the Sheristadar in general duties. 

There are eight Clerks allowed for the Correspondence Branch. 

One Clerk on 50 2Rupees keeps Registers of Correspondence, and 
enters all the letters received and despatched every day. He dockets 
letters and superintends the despatching of papers from the Office. 
He assists the Head Clerk in disposing of papers and prepares all 
ordinary routine drafts. 

One Clerk on 45 Rupees is employed in preparing matter (in 
English) for the District Gazette, subject to the orders of the Deputy 
Collector; and he corrects all English proofs from the Press. And 
he attends to the examination of the fair copies of all letters and 
returns. 

One Clerk on 35 Rupees has charge of the Magistrate’s papers and 
disposes of all the ordinary papers; those of any importance being 
taken up by the Head Clerk. He assists also in entering letters in 
the Registers and despatching papers from the Office, examining 
fair copies of letters and correcting proofs for the Press. 

One Clerk on 30 Rupees has charge of all the papers connected 
with the Public Works Correspondence, and attends to the disposal 
of all ordinary papers in that Department. He keeps Registers of 
Estimates received for the countersignature of the Collector, and 
attends to the preparation of the returns of Chattrams and Travel- 



iers Bungalows, and all periodical returns connected with the 
Department of Public Works. He also prepares all the Monthly 
Returns of fines, trials, and dismissals of public servants, Registers of 
Petitions, and all other returns of a similar description submitted to 
the Board of Revenue. 

One Clerk on 25 Rupees has charge of all the papers connected 
with the Postal Department and Military Pensioners, and prepares 
the monthly accounts in those Departments. He should keep Regis¬ 
ters of In&ms, Yeomiahs, and other Pensions, and prepare such 
returns as are required to be submitted to the Board in connection 
therewith. He also prepares Quit-rent bills, advertisements for sales 
of land for arrears, Indents for Postage-labels, &c., and attends to 
many duties of a miscellaneous nature. 

One Clerk on 20 Rupees has to collect and supply all “ references’* 
that may be required by the Collector, Sheristadar, Head Clerk and 
others, and to replace them in their proper places as soon as done 
with. He assists the Record-keeper in arranging records and pasting 
papers in volumes: and is available for other miscellaneous duties. 

Two Clerks on 15 Rupees are chiefly employed in fair copying 
letters and returns in the Correspondence Department, and in enter¬ 
ing the correspondence in the letter Sections. They are also available 
for miscellaneous duties. 

One Record-keeper on 60 Rupees has charge of all English Records, 
and is responsible for their proper arrangement and safe custody. 
It is his duty to examine the letters entered in Sections, and see that 
in this matter no arrears accumulate. He also assists the Head 
Clerk generally in drafting correspondence, seeking references, &c. 

The General Account Branch contains eight English and seven 
Vernacular Accountants whose several duties are as follows:— • 

One English Accountant on 85 Rupees is the head of the Account 
Department, and is placed under the immediate orders of the Deputy 
Collectoi\ He is responsible for the correct and punctual prepara¬ 
tion of all periodical Statements and Accounts to be sent to the 
Board of Revenue and Accountant General. 

One Accountant on 45 Rupees , keeps Registers of all notices 
issued by him to the Cash-keeper for money receipts and dis¬ 
bursements. 
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He mites up the Huzur Cash Chitta or day-book, and makes 
a monthly abstract of it in which he posts the transactions of 
each day. He examines finally the Taluk Account Current with 
reference to his Register and other vouchers, and sees that the 
Tfrl&k remittances correspond with the entries in the Huzfir Chitta. 
In these duties he is generally assisted by one Native Accountant. 

One Accountant on 35 Rupees keeps Abstracts of the T&luk 
Monthly Accounts Current, Statements of Demand Collection and 
Balance, Returns of cultivation and prices, and posts entries in the 
Abstracts from time to time, as each return is received. He has the 
aid of one of the Vernacular Accountants. 

One Accountant on 30 Rupees examines all the Accounts, rough 
and fair, prepared in the Office for transmission to the Board, &c. 
He also keeps Abstracts for all the Annual Accounts, in which he 
posts entries from time to time from the Monthly Accounts, as soon 
as despatched, so that they may be readily available for the prepara¬ 
tion of Annual Accounts at the end of the year. 

One Accountant on 25 Rupees prepares the Monthly and Annual 
financial Accounts from the general Abstracts kept in the Office relat¬ 
ing to land Revenue, Salt or Sea-Customs, and delivers them to the 
Accountant mentioned in the previous paragraph for examination. 

One Accountant on 20 Rupees has charge of the Stationery and all 
printed blank forms of bills, statements and returns, and keeps 
accounts of them. He is in charge of small sums for contingent 
disbursements, and keeps accounts thereof. He prepares the Pay 
Abstracts, and Contingent bills, and accounts of Saderward charges. 

He keeps abstracts for the quarterly Statement of Demand Collec¬ 
tion and Balance to be sent to the Accountant General, and a Regis¬ 
ter of all periodical Returns, to be submitted to the different 
authorities; notes down the dates of despatch, and brings arrears to 
the notice of the first Accountant. 

One Accountant on 15 Rupees has charge of all Registers kept in 
the Account Department for Bills of Exchange, Letters of Advice, 
Interest orders on Promissory Notes, and transactions connected with 
the Government Savings 5 Bank and loans. He also prepares the Bills 
of Exchange, Letters of Advice, Interest orders, and other documents 
of alike nature. 



One Accountant on 15 Hit pees is generally available for all duties 
of a miscellaneous kind, not specially provided for. His particular 
business is to copy fair all the statements and accounts prepared in 
the Office, and to attend to the preparation of the Annual Jamabandi 
accounts, and such other accounts as may be given him by the 1st ~ 
Accountant. 

One Vernacular Accountant on 45 Rupees, prepares all orders for 
payments to be made in the Huzur or in the Taluks, and examines 
the Vernacular vouchers received for payments, and the monthly 
estimates received from the T&luks for reserving cash. He also 
examines the Monthly Taluk Accounts in all their details -with the 
assistance of one of the Accountants; and delivers them promptly to 
the 2nd English Accountant for final examination, and for the 
compilation of the general monthly accounts. He also superintends 
.the preparation of the Jamabandi Accounts, 

One Accountant on 35 Rupees generally assists in the examin¬ 
ation of all Taluk Accounts, and in the preparation of Jam&bandi 
and other Accounts. He also aids the 2nd English Accountant in 
the transaction of his duties. 

One Accountant on 30 Rupees is employed in reading off the 
Taluk Accounts for entry in the English General Abstracts, and in 
verifying the calculations and additions in the several statements 
received and prepared. 

Two Accountants on 20 Rupees , ^ are available for all kinds of 

T%uo do. do. 15 J miscellaneous work not special¬ 

ly provided fox', and for the preparation of any special returns that 
may he required. They accompany the Collector when he goes for 
Jam&bandi; examine the Settlement Accounts ; and complete them 
by making additional entries when necessary, and aid the 1st 
Vernacular Accountant under the immediate orders of the Sherisia- 
dar. They are also chiefly employed in the preparation of the 
Annual Jam&bandi Accounts in the Huzur Kateheri. .They likewise 
assist the other Accountants in the ordinary duty of examining 
additions and calculations, and dictating accounts to the English 
Accountants from the Vernacular Returns. 

I have thus briefly described the several duties of these Clerks 
and Accountants; but it must be borne in mind that there is 
nothing to prevent any one of them from attending to any kind of 



business that may be given him from time to time by the Head 
Clerk or English Accountant. For instance when the Annual Jam&- 
band! Accounts are prepared, the work is distributed amongst all 
the Clerks and Accountants who can be spared: and one or two 
statements fall to the share of each of them in addition to his usual 
work. The same course is adopted when the Annual and Periodical 
Accounts are prepared for submission to the Accountant General, and 
when Special Returns are called for; and if any of the servants are 
absent from illness or other cause, arrangements are always made by 
the Head Clerk for the duties allotted to them being performed by 
others. 

When the Collector goes on Jain&bandi, the Vernacular Corres¬ 
pondence Department Clerks and the Sheristadar and Translator 
usually accompany him : but the Record-keeper and four Vernacular 
Clerks will stay at Head Quarters. Two of these Clerks being 
attached to the Deputy and Assistant Collectors 7 Offices, should 
attend on them; and the other two should be at hand to supply any 
papers that may be required by the Circuit Katcheri, and to attend 
to sundry miscellaneous duties. They have not much to do, and 
are sometimes employed under the Record-keeper in arranging old 
Records, &e. One or two English Clerks will also accompany the 
Collector to attend to the ordinary current duties of the English 
Department with the aid of the Translator. And four or five Ver¬ 
nacular Accountants will follow him to attend to the examination 
of the Settlement Accounts. 

The Treasui'y and Stamp Department is under the immediate 
control of the Deputy Collector in charge of the Treasury. The 
Cash-keeper has charge of the Cash, Stamps and Postage-labels. He 
supplies them on Indents passed by the Deputy Collector, but 
cannot sell. He keeps the Accounts relating to them and is respon¬ 
sible for their correctness. He has two Accountants attached to him, 
one of whom prepares the Chittafor the Cash Receipts and Disburse¬ 
ments, whilst the other writes up the Accounts connected with 
6 * 

Postage-labels and Stamps, and furnishes necessary information to 
the English Account Department for the preparation of general 
Returns to be submitted to the Superintendent of Stamps. 

The three Shroffs attend to the receipt and issue of Coins, Postage 
labels and Stamps. One of them also keeps the detailed statement 
of coins received and issued, and prepares the rough Chitta, 
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The three Gollahs watch the Treasury and cany Cash about, and 
take bags of money in and out of boxes, &c. 

The Press Department does not require any particular notice. It 
consists altogether of four Compositors, two Pressmen, and two Ball- 
men. The Head Compositor is the Foreman, and attends to all 
difficult tasks. One of the Compositors on Rupees 25 is employed 
chiefly in printing the District Gazette, and is responsible for that 
work being done well and punctually. The Assistant Pressman and 
Ballman assist the Compositors in distributing type and setting up. 

Sixteen Attenders attend on the different Officers; carry messages; 
fetch papers and bundles ; take care of the papers in the Office; and 
tie up bundles and Dufters and keep them in order; and do many 
petty offices. Those employed in the Vernacular Department are 
able to read the local language, and those employed in the English 
Department to read English. The two Attenders on ten Rupees each 
are attached to the Record Department, one for the Vernacular 
Records and the other for the English. The others are distributed 
as follows, viz.:— 


Sheristadar. 1 

Vernacular Revenue Clerk... 1 
Do. Magistrate's Clerk. 1 

Do. Petition Clerk. 1 

Whole Vernacular Depart¬ 
ment generally. 1 


When the Katcheri goes on Cir¬ 
cuit, one remains in the Huzur 
and the rest go on Circuit. 


Head English Clerk.. 

Clerk in charge of Current 

Records....... 

Whole Correspondence De¬ 
partment generally. 


One of them accompanies the 
1 y Circuit KatcMri to attend on 
- the English Clerk, 


English Accountant.. 

Native do. ........... 

Whole Account Department. 

Deputy Collector.. 

Treasury Department.. 

Press Department..,,,,..,,.... 


n 
i J- 

0 

i 

i 

i 


One of them accompanies the 
Native Accountant to the Cir¬ 
cuit Katcheri. 


14 














The 3/uchis attend in the English Department generally, and one 
of them is chiefly employed in binding books. 

One Duffadar attends on the Collector. 

Of the 18 Peons , twelve wait on the Collector; three on the Assistant 
Collector; two on the Deputy Collector; and one on the Sheristadar. 

The Lamp-lighters and Biveepers attend on all the Departments 
indifferently. 


SUB-COLLECTOK’S ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Sub-Collector is allowed a separate establishment. His seven 
Clerks are available for the performance of all duties, as he may 
arrange. His Head Clerk usually attends to the disposal of all 
important Revenue and Magisterial matters that may be referred to 
him, and assists in making the annual settlement. The 2nd Clerk 
reads Revenue Arzis and prepares T&klds. The 3rd attends to these 
duties in the Magistrate’s Department, subject to the immediate 
supervision of the Head Clerk. The 4tli will generally be employed 
in conducting the English Correspondence, keeping the papers con¬ 
nected therewith, and preparing the periodical Returns. The 5thkeeps 
Registers of Arzis and T&kids and despatches the latter from the 
Office. The 6th and 7th Clerks are employed in drafting routine 
T&kids and collecting references. One of them has charge of the 
Records, and is responsible for their safe custody. During the time 
of Jamabandi all the Clerks except the Revenue and Magistrate and 
English Clerks are available for the examination of Accounts. 


MINOR ESTABLISHMENTS. 

An establishment of 144 Rupees per mensem is allotted to the 
Head Assistant Collector. He is allowed only four Clerks, whose 
duties are very similar to those of the Sub-Collector’s Establishment. 

The Deputy Collector has a smaller establishment. Of his three 
Clerks, the 1st is employed in English business, and the 2nd and 
3rd in Revenue and Magisterial duties, in keeping Registers of 
Correspondence, and despatching papers and attending to all mis¬ 
cellaneous duties. During the time of Jam&bandi all the three are 
available for the examination of Settlement Accounts. 
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Assistant Collectors are not allowed separate establishments : but 
are provided with such Clerks as may be necessary out of the Huzur 
Establishment. 


The stations and charges of the Collector’s Subordinates are as 
follows, viz:— 

The Sub-Collector is entrusted with the administration of the 
Dindigul Subdivision, which consists of the Palani and Dindigul 
Taluks. He is usually permitted to manage his charge without in¬ 
terference from Head Quarters: but he is subordinate to and subject 
to the orders of the Collector in all matters, and is bound to consult 
his immediate superior whenever a critical state of things may arise. 
His station is Dindigul. 

The Head Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate of the Dis¬ 
trict is entrusted with the Magisterial charge of the two great Zam- 
indaris, and the Revenue charge of only three and three-quarter 
Amani villages situated within the limits of the R&nin&d country. 
He is also in charge of the Branch Treasury at Ramn&d, and should 
watch to some extent the conduct of the Zamindars or their minis¬ 
ters. His station is R&mnM. 

The Assistant to the Collector and Magistrate seldom has Revenue 
charge of any portion of the District; and no separate establishment 
is provided for him. He usually lives at Head Quarters learning his 
business, and preparing himself for examinations, under the eye of 
the Collector. If qualified, he will have Magisterial charge of a 
T&luk or of the town of Madura. 

The Deputy Collectors will have different duties to perform 
according as there may be only two or more Officers of that grade 
posted in the District. If there be only two, one will always have 
charge of the Treasury alone: and the other of the Salt Department 
alone. If another be available for general duties,'lie will be placed 
in charge of one or two Tftluks as Collector and Magistrate thereof, 
supposing always he be duly qualified. 
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CHAPTER III. 

EXTEA ESTABLISHMENTS, 


The Salt Department.—Salt Pans.—Amount of Salt manu¬ 
factured. — Sea-Customs.—The Forests .— Rule$.~The 
Public Works Establishment % 

The Revenue establishments described in the last Chapter are 
employed in the ordinary work of collecting the Land Revenue, and 
about the Abkari, Stamps, &c., it now remains for me to exhibit the 
establishments employed about extra sources of Revenue. 

The Salt Department is under the immediate superintendence 
of a native Deputy Collector on Rupees 350 per mensem, stationed 
at Ramnad; whose office consists of a Head Clerk on Rupees 45, a 
Clerk on Rupees 20, an Attender on Rupees 8, three Dal&yets on 
Rupees 7 each, and a Sweeper. 

Each Salt Ran has a subordinate establishment, as will appear from 
the following:— 

Statement showing the Salt Pans, quantity of Salt produced in 
each , and establishment maintained at each , 


Quantity 

Fames of Salt Pans. of Salt Establishment. Remarks, 

produced in 
Fasli 1275. 

~ 

Superintendent..... ....50 Permanent. 

Assistant do. ..20 

Clerk..........15 

Shroff..10 

2 Peons, 6 Rs. each.... 12 
2 Measurers, 6 Rs. each. 12 
5 Vettians, 5 Rs. each. 25 

Total.144 

Superintendent. 50 Do. 

Assistant do.20 

Clerk..... ......15 

Shroff.10 

2 Measurers, 6 Rs. each.12 
2 Peons, 6 Rs. each...., 12 
4 Vettians, 5 Rs. each.20 

Total.189 


Maunds. 

Mutturag’hunat’hapattanam. 89,897-0 


?£i 


Morakkolam.. ......... 62,400-0 


J 
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Statement showing the Salt Pans , quantity of Salt procured in 
each , <mcZ establishment maintained at each 


Names of Salt Pans. 


Attankarei.. 


V eiravanat’hapattanam.. 


Vattanam.. 


Sholiakkudi.. 


Manakkudi.. 


Quantity 

of Salt Establishment. Remarks, 

produced in 
Fasli 1275. 

Maunds. Rs. * 

26,686-5 Superintendent.50 J Permanent. 

Assistant do.20 

Clerk.15 

Shroff.10 

2 Measurers; 6 Rs. each. 12 
2 Peons, 6 Rs. each.... 12 
5 Vettians, 5 Rs. each. 25 ‘ 

Total.. .144 j 

f 

55,330-37 Superintendent..50 Do. 

Assistant do.20 

Clerk.15 

Shroff....10 

2 Measurers, 6 Rs. each. 12 
2 Peons, 6 Rs. each. . 12 
5 Vettians, 5 Rs. each. 25 

Total . 144 

63,600*0 Superintendent... . . 50 
Assistant do. ...20 

Clerk.. .... ..15 

Shroff.10 

2 Measurers, 6 Rs. eaeh.12 
2 Peons, 6 Rs. each....12 
4 Vettians, 5 Rs. each. 20 

Total.139 

52,800-0 Superintendent. 30 Temporary. 

Assistant do.15 Tobeabohsb 

Clerk,....14 [ed in 1867. 

2 Measurers, 6Rs. each. 12 

2 Peons, 6 Rs. each.. 12 

3 Vettians, 5 Rs. each. 15 

Total... . 98 

55,200-0 Superintendent.30 ! Do. do. do* 

Assistant do. ....... *$5 

Clerk......14 

2 Measurers, 6 Rs. each. 12 

2 Peons, 6 Rs. each... 12 

3 Vettians, 5 Rs. each. 15 

Total. 


Grand Total Rs...9 















Formerly the Salt Department was under the immediate superin¬ 
tendence of the Collector, and necessarily had not that constant care 
and attention bestowed upon it which can alone insure good working. 
Jt was customary to send Assistants from time to time to the Pans, 
to measure Salt and check fraud : and as they had no special know¬ 
ledge of the manners and customs of those who handle Salt, the 
result was far from satisfactory. Under the present system a 
competent officer is wholly occupied in watching the subordinates 
and preventing fraud; and the work is no doubt done well 

The Collector inspects the Pans once a year or so, and exercises a 
general control over the Deputy Collector in charge of them : but not 
in such a manner as to lower the dignity of his office or degrade 
him personally in the eyes of his inferiors. 

The rules which govern the manufacture and sale of Salt will he 
found at length in Mr. Dalyelhs Circular Orders. 


The Sea-Customs Department is under the immediate charge 
of the Head Assistant Collector, and probably requires somewhat 
more attention that it has received of late years. There are no good 
harbours in the District and the coasting trade is very limited ; 
nevertheless it is difficult to believe that the Customs could not be 
made to yield more than Rupees 30,000 per annum, if those who 
collect them were sufficiently well watched. 
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The following is the establishment at present employed, viz:— 


'Divisions Designation of office. [Salary. Remarks. 


S 

cS 


W 


g P 

.9 1 g 

" 13 


p 

o 


Es, I 

Superintendent............. J 50 | 

| Clerk. J 20 1 

i Do. j 15 ! 

4 Peons, 5 Rs. each........ J 20 


PM | 1 Mas&lchi or Sweeper.... 


110 


Assistant Superintendent. 30 

Clerk..,..... j 15 

Shroff..| 10 

3 Peons, 5 Rs. each,, ...... j 15 

1 70 


I Assistant Superintendent.! 20 
i 3 Peons, 5 Es. each. : 15 


35 


Assistant Superintendent.] 

Shroff............. 

3 Peons, 5 Es. each. 


20 

10 

15 


45 


This Port belongs toj 
the Sivagangei Zamin- 
d&ri. See Part IY, p, 
166. 


Total. ! 260 


The Forest Department which is still in its infancy but promises 
highly important results, consists of a Sub-Assistant Conservator, 
Mr. Turnbull, a Writer, three Dafed&rs and fifteen Peons, 

The forests of Madura were not brought under regular conservancy 
until June 1862, and the staff employed about them would appear to 
be scarcely equal to the duty of effectively watching and protecting 
large tracts. The following are the forest tracts as distinguished by 
the Department, viz 

1, North face of the Palani hills. 














2. South face of the Palani hills, including Muruga-malei and 

a portion of Alagar-malei. 

3. The East face of the Palani hills, south of the village of 

Palakanuth. 

4. The Plateau of the Upper and Lower Palanis. 

5. The North-West slopes of the Suruli hills. 

6. The Kambam and Gudalur valleys and the slopes of the 

Western Ghauts including the Kombei range of hills. 

7. The Karuntha-malei 

The forests are technically divided into two classes :— 

1st.—Those worked immediately by the Department. 

2nd.—Those worked under the voucher and license system. 

In the case of forests of the first class, the objects are twofold, to 
ensure strict conservancy, and to meet the timber requirements of 
the Public Works Department. The system is expensive and not 
very remunerative. * " 

The license system is better in some respects. Under it all money 
is paid to the Revenue Department, while permission to fell timber 
is granted only by the Forest Officer. The “ Forest Tannah Police” 
mark off the number of bandy loads to be cut on the back of each 
license and voucher, as the bandies pass through the village Tannah, 
and in this way the Department learns precisely what is being taken 
out of the forests. In carrying out this system all reserved timber 
trees are marked before they are permitted to be felled. By strict 
attention to this check, and allowing portions of the forest to rest 
from time to time, conservancy is fairly carried out 

The subjoined tabular statement shows the Forest Revenue under 
all heads since the organization of the Forest Department. 
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The following are the existing rates of Seignorage, viz:— 


Tekku ...Tectona Grandis. 

Itti.Dalbergia latifolia. 

Angalll..Artocarpus hirsuta. 


V 6ngei.Pterocarpus marsupium. 

Karungali. Acacia sundra. 

Vekkali...Conocarpus latifolius. 

Kasturi.Acacia farnesiana. 

Kangiliam. 

M&-Maram.. Mangifera Indica. 

Agley..Chickrassia tabularis. 

Mala Vembu.Melia Asedarach. 

Y&ghei...Acasia speciosa. 

Pulicchei.vSchleichera trijuga. 

Kadukkay...Terminalia chebula. 

Yellei Mnradu.Terminalia arjuna. 

Sandana Yemba....Oedrela toona. 

Manji Kadambu., .Nauclea eordefolia. 

Nir Kadambu.Nauclea parviflora. 

Yel Y&ghei. ..Acacia odoratissima. 

Karu Maradu.Terminalia tomentosa. 


( At 8 Rs. for a bandy 
j load of worked 
j timber: and 6 Ks. 
( for rough. 

[ At 6 Rs. for a bandy 
J load of worked 
timber: and Rs. 5 
( for rough. 


I At 4 Rs. for a bandy 
J load of worked 
\ timber : and Rs. 5 
J for rough. 


J 


Junglewood at 1 Rupee for a bandy load. 

Firewood „ S Annas for do. 

Bamboos „ 12 „ for * do. 

Charcoal „ 1 Anna per parah or 6 marak&ls. 

The Rules of the Department are as under :— 

1. All parties found felling trees or removing timber or fire¬ 
wood from Government jungles and forests, in breach or disregard 
of the prescribed rules, will be liable to criminal prosecution for 
theft, mischief or trespass, as the case may he under the Penal Code, 
and to the confiscation of the timber, &c. 

% The trees and shrubs which fringe springs and mountains 
streams (to a distance of twenty yards from each bank) are not to be 
felled. Parties felling or recklessly injuring the same will be liable 
to criminal prosecution. 
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3. Charcoal-burners or others setting fire to any of the Govern¬ 
ment jungles or forests will be liable to be prosecuted for 41 mischief' 
under the Penal Code. 

4. A list of the reserved timber and the seignorage to be paid 
thereon, as published in the Gazette of each District may be obtained 
by applying either at the Collector’s Office or at the Office of the 
Forest Department. Copy will also be kept in each village of any 
consequence in the District. 

5. None of the reserved timbers (except Satinwood, E,ed sanders, 
and Sandalwood^ are ever to be felled when the tree is less than 
three feet in circumference at three feet from the base. 

6. As one of the chief objects of conservancy is to preserve sap¬ 
lings and young trees and to restrict felling to such trees as have 
come to maturity, it is hereby ruled that when the reserved trees are 
found cut or being brought out of the forests of a less circumference 
than three feet, the license-holder shall be subject to the forfeiture 
of his license and to the confiscation of the timber. 

7. All trees felled must be cut within three feet from the base. 

8. All applications for licenses must 1 * state whether the timber 
required is to be brought out of the forests in the rough or worked 
up, as the latter pays a higher seignorage. 

9. All timbers not included in the published list as reserved and 
bearing a fixed seignorage will be charged with a seignorage of one 
Rupee per (two bullocks) bandy load* 

10. Ryots are allowed to cut the unreserved kinds of timber free 
of charge for agricultural purposes within their village boundaries, 
but if they require the reserved kinds of timber they must pay the 
fixed seignorage. 

11. Villagers are in all cases allowed to cut firewood from low 
scrub jungle for then own use free of taxation. 

12. Where firewood is liable to taxation the seignorage payable 
thereon shall be notified in the District Gazette and in the villages 
to which the rules may be applicable. 

13. The preservation of village topes devolves upon the village 
authorities subject to the orders of the Revenue Department. 

14. For the convenience of parties not entitled to the right of 
cutting timber and firewood, and who may require less than one 



bandy load, tickets will be used for bullock, donkey, or head loads of 
the unreserved sorts of timber. The seignorage will be four Annas 
for the bullock load, three Annas for the donkey load, and two Annas 
for the head load. The reserved timber can only be felled by parties 
taking out a voucher and license. 

15. The seignorage upon bamboos shall be levied at the rate pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette of each District. Ryots are allowed to cut 
bamboos for agricultural purposes or for the bond fide erection of 
their houses free of any taxation. 

16. Charcoal-burners shall not fell the reserved timbers, and may 
only fell unreserved timbers in such localities as shall be assigned to 
them by the Forest Department. In cases where seignorage is pay¬ 
able upon charcoal, it will be published in the District Gazette. 

17- Parties wishing to fell timber in Government forests shall 
pay the seignorage for the number of bandy loads required in advance 
into one of the Taluk Treasuries and shall receive from the Tahsildar 
a numbered voucher (in duplicate) from the voucher cheque book 
for the same. The Forest Department, on receipt of the voucher, 
shall grant a printed license for the number of bandy loads paid for, 
and shall attach thereto the duplicate voucher, the*name of the wood 
being specified, or (if not one of the reserved kinds) the same being 
entered as jungle wood. The number of bandy loads shall be checked 
off on the back of the license as the loaded bandies pass through the 
first village, either by the village authorities or by the Forest Peon 
or Duffadar. When the full number of bandies specified in the 
license has been checked off on the back of the license, the document 
shall be detained and forwarded to the Tahsildar, who shall submit 
them to the Collector in due course. 

18. The portion of the forest in which the felling is to take 
place shall be specified in each license, as well as the Tannah station 
or village through which the timber is to pass. 

19. The time allowed for licenses to run shall not exceed three 
months. 

20. Any one felling trees in the forests or removing the same 
within the limits of the Tannah stations, must be ready to produce 
both his voucher and license when required 

21. Time-expired licenses must be given up, even though the 
timber paid for has not been removed. 
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22. All confiscated timbers ,shall be arranged and numbered off 
into lots by the Forest Officer; and shall be sold by public auction 
after due notice shall have been given in the District Gazette, and 
also if the timber is of much value, in the Fort Saint George Gazette. 
All purchasers will be required to pay the price of the timber pur¬ 
chased into the T&luk Treasury, and to produce the Tahsildar’s 
voucher for the same before they remove the timber. 

23. In the event of confiscated timber being sold by auction, fifty 
per cent, of the net profits will be paid to the informer, whether he 
belongs to the Forest Department or not. 

For the regulation of timber free of tax to ryots, the following 
rules are in force:— 

1. Tahsildars shall have authorit}^ to give a free license for 
timber required by any ryot for the construction of ploughs and 
other agricultural implements—such license shall be granted for all 
unreserved timbers and bamboos. Carls are not included in agricul¬ 
tural implements. 

2. Officers invested with the Collector’s authority in a T&luk, 
may grant a free license for unreserved timbers to ryots, whose 
houses have been destroyed by fire, for their reconstruction. 

3. Such free licenses shall be taken to the Sub-Assistant Conser¬ 
vator of Forests, who will countersign the same for felling and 
removing the timbers within a stipulated period. The locality in 
which the timber is permitted to be felled will be fixed by the Sub- 
Assistant Conservator, who will as far as possible consult the con¬ 
venience of the applicant. 

4. The same checks that are in force for the grant of timber on 
payment must be maintained on that free of tax, and the issue of 
these free licenses will greatly facilitate conservancy. 

The Public Works Department is under the charge of the 
Superintending Engineer of the 8th Division, which consists of the 
Collectorates of Madura and Tinnevelly. The executive duties are 
performed by that Officer and his subordinates without interference 
on the part of the Collector, but the latter is responsible to some 
extent for the general working of the Department and the control of 
its expenditure. 
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The following .is a correct list of the P. W. Establishment in 
1867, viz:— 


Name. 


Description of Service. Salary. 


Captain H. L. Prendergast, It. 

Mr. J. E. Shutie.. 

P. Par&nkusam N ayudu.... 

R. Ndgalingam Pillei. 

Mutthukumarusami Pillei. 

P. Perumal N&yudu. 

R. Mutfheiya Pillei. 

M. Sarveralam Sheriff Saheb 
G. Mir Rahamathula Saheb 

J. Gdpalu Ayyar. 

Mr. W. Clarke. 


Captain G. M. Payne, 

Mr. A. Colquhoun..., 

_. Virasami Nayudu... 

T. R. Seshagiri Ran. 

Nagalingam Pillei. 

R. M. Mutthulingam Pillei.. 

Devasagami Mutliali 
Krishnasami Mutbali 
Son&ehalam Pillei_ 

Ralakrishna Mutbali. 

Ramasami Ayyangar— 

C. M. Muttusami Pillei. 
Subbus&ni Ayyan. 

P. O’Ratigan, Esq. 

M. Venkat&chalam Pillei,.... 
J. Pakkiyanaiha Pillei.... ... 
C. RamasairdJPillei.. 

Chokkalingam Pillei. 

M. Y. Cbokkalingam Pillei.. 

Chinnasami Pillei.. .. 

Kaliyltnasundaram Mat hall.. 

Velaylit Irani Pillei. 

T. Arunachalam Pillei.. 

Mr. J. P. Martin........ 

j Y. Rlmasaml Ndyudu. 


E,., Offg. Suptg. Engineer, 2nd Class... 
Military allowance.. 

[Manager..... 

Draughtsman.. 

t Estimate-inaker.. 

Do. 

j Clerk and Examiner.. 

.| Clerk to keep Register 

Copyist, 

Do. ... 

Storekeeper... 

Record-keeper.... 

1 Muchi. 

|2 Peons at 7 Rupees each... 

6 Lascars at 6 Rupees each, 

jl Sweeper. . .. 

Exec. Engineer on special duty.. 

Military pay and allowance, 
[Sub-Engineer, 2nd Class, in charge] 

of 1st Range... 

Accountant.*.. 

[Draughtsman and Estimator 
Assistant Accountant and Writer.., 
Do. do. 

3 Lascars at 7 Rupees each.. 

Tilluk Overseer on special duty. .. 

Taluk Overseer, Madura...,. 

Writer and Accountant... 

2 Lascars at 6 Rupees each. 

Taluk Overseer, Melur... 

Writer and Accountant.:. 

2 Lascars at 6 Rupees each.. 

Taluk Overseer, Tininiangalum... 

Writer and Accountant... 

2 Lascars at 6 Rupees each... 

Assistant Engineer, 2nd Grade, inj 

charge of 2nd Range. 

] Accountant. 

Draughtsman and Estimator 

.’Assistant Accountant and Writer.. 

(3 Lascars at 7 Rupees each. 

.(Taluk Overseer, Dindigul.... 

.[Writer and Accountant. 

,2 Lascars at 6 Rupees each.. 

...... (Taluk Overseer, Periyakulam. 

.[Writer and Accountant. 

i2 Lascars at 6 Rupees each.... 

.(Taluk Overseer, Palani... 

.| Writer and Accountant... 

2 Lascars at 6 Rupees each 

(Supervisor, 3rd kange.. 

| Accountant... 


700] 

293 

200 | 

60 

60] 

60 1 

70 

40 

30 

25 

50 

30 

8 

14 
36 

5 

600 

374 

300 

60 

40 

30 

20 

21 

60 

60 

15 
12 
60 
15 
12 
60 
15 
12 

300 

50) 

40 

25 

21 

60 

15] 

12 

60 

15 

12 

60] 

15 

12 

150 

40| 



























































ISTame. 


Description of Service. 


Salary. 


Yalavandan Pillei...|Assistant Accountant and Writer. .| 

T. Manikkam Pillei.! Do. do. ... | 

;3 Lascars at 7 Rupees each. 

| Corporal J. B. Sanderson.jSupt. of Operation, Pambam. .. 

! Military pay and allowance. 

« A. Masilamani Pillei.'Writer and Accountant. 

; A. Selranayagam Pillei.'G-umastah... 

Rangasami Xayudu. ....'Storekeeper... 

Il Lascar at 7 Rupees..*.... 1 


i S 

ns. A p. 

20; 0 0 
15’ 0' o! 
21 j o: cl 
60 0 : 0 
2o'l5{ 3, 
30! Ol 0| 

II fit) A* A 


Boat Lascars. 

1 Tindal... 

3 Lascars at 7 Rupees each..... 

2 Do. at 6 do... 

I Carpenter..... 

3 Smith....... 

1 Hammerman.. 

1 Bellows boy......... 


9 \ Oi 
21 Ol 
12 0 
15| Oi 
15| 0 
II 0 
5\ 0 
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CHAPTER IY. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

Four classes of ivories,—Irrigational ivories.—Little left to 
be done under this head.—Dams across the Veigei .— 
Tallies/—The Zaminddris-—The Perhjdr project — Roads 9 
Bridges, &c,—Public buildings few and poor .— Miscella¬ 
neous works. — Kodikdnal,—The Water ProjecL—The 
Pdmbam Pass,—The Light-house . 

The attention of the Department of Public Works is directed in 
the Madura District to the erection and maintenance of four classes 
of works, viz 

1. Irrigational works. 

2. Roads, bridges, passes, &c. 

3. Public buildings. 

4. Miscellaneous works. 

Irrigational Works.— Those now in existence were almost all of 
them constructed under Native Governments, and officers of the 
British Government have done but little in this direction beyond 
repairing and restoring some of the channels, tanks, sluices and dams, 
which have for centuries abounded in most parts of the country. 
The expense of 'conservancy is very great; and so much has been 
done already that there are very few openings left for new under¬ 
takings. In the report of the Civil Engineer dated 18th October 
1855, will be found a passage which authorises this statement:— 

As regards new works or important improvements to old ones 
connected with irrigation, I do not see that there is much room for 
“ such in Madura, except it be by damming up some of the moim- 
<{ tain streams flowing from the Putney range of mountains so as to 
ff form extensive reservoirs at their foot. If this could be effected, 
ff there is no doubt the wet crop dependent upon these streams 
ft would be rendered more secure, and probably a greater extent of 
land might be brought under cultivation/’ 



The principal works of irrigation according to tlie aboveinention- 
ed report are to be found in and near the liver Yeigei and its feeders. 
The Suruli and Yaraha-nadi are crossed by numerous anicnts or 
dams, formed of large square blocks of stone laid in steps, with a 
front wall of brick in elnmam. The Yeigei itself is crossed by four 
masonry anicuts, of which the first is situated about four miles south 
of Yallalandi in the Tenkarei country, and was re-built about the 
year 1848 by the G’hantappanayakkanur Poligar; the second is the 
Kunur, restored in 1847-48 ; and the third and fourth are the Per- 
ranei and Chittanei dams, which have been already spoken of in the 
Geographical portion of this manual. Below these, water is earned 
off from both sides of the river by means of temporary dams called 
KuTWtibus. 

The principal tanks are those supplied by channels from the 
Yeigei, viz., the Vadagarei, Tenkarei, M&dakolam, Kulliyagundu, 
Tenk&l, and Yandeyur, all of which are situated in the Madura Taluk. 

There are also a few large tanks in the Tirumangalam Taluk, of 
which the principal are the Tandali, Nayasaneri, Shevarakottei, and 
Koreiyur. 

In the Meiur T&luk the tanks are mostly very small and shal¬ 
low, rain-fed ponds. There are only two large works, the Kuna- 
tur and Angudi-mangalam, in the whole tract. 

In the Bindigul Subdivision the principal rivers are crossed by 
numerous anicuts, formed of large masses of stone packed together 
in layers with front walls of brick in chunam, and in some instances 
coated over the crown with jelly in chunam. These works are very 
liable to get out of order, and therefore require constant attention 
and outlay. 

With the Zamind&ris the Department of Public Works has nothing 
to do ; and consequently within their limits irrigational works have 
been allowed by the apathy and indifference of the proprietors to fall 
into a ruinous state. However during the last year or two the 
lessee of Sivagangei has expended large sums on repairs and conser¬ 
vancy, and if he continue in occupancy of the estate a few years 
longer, there will no doubt be a wonderful improvement in its appear¬ 
ance. In R&mn&d the tanks are numerous, and some of them were 
originally very large: but the occurrence of successive breaches, 
winch are seldom or never properly repaired, and the constant silting 
up of mud in their beds, have so considerably reduced then size that 



many of them cannot now fully supply a tenth or twentieth part of 
the rice-lands lying under them* - - 

The irrigation statement in Appendix C. will show the number of 
tanks and channels in each Taluk, and the acreage which each is 
capable of supplying. 

As has been shown before, the irrigation of the District depends 
mainly on the amount of water which comes down the Veigel, and 
probably the only kind of work by which it would be possible to 
greatly advance the agricultural interests of the" country would be 
one planned to make the Veigei more useful than it is. Such a work 
is now under consideration, and its objects and plan must be briefly 
described. 

The Periyar scheme has for its object the diverting of a portion 
of a certain liver in the Travancore country called the Periyar into 
the bed of the Yeigei river : and thereby supplying the lands irrigat¬ 
ed from the latter with a plentiful and never-failing amount of water. 
Both the history of ancient and the constant experience of modern 
timesjdiow in the clearest possible manner, that the principal river 
of the Madura District, even in favorable seasons, is inadequately 
filled by the periodical rains and is always liable to fail at the moment 
of the ryots’ greatest need. On the other hand, the Collector s annual 
reports show with equal clearness that the Yeigei has many times 
saved the District from grave distress. There can be no question 
therefore but that the securing of a constant supply of water in this 
river would be of very great value to all classes of the people, 
directly to very many, indirectly to the majority. 

And ifcj*o happens* that to do this is possible. Two or three per¬ 
ennial streams take their rise in the Travancore hills, and flow for 
some distance at higher elevations than that at which the sources of 
the Yeigei spring into existence. And either by cutting through the 
mural precipices which shut in the Kambam and Gudalur country 
on the west, or by damming up those streams with dykes of suffi¬ 
cient height, the channels of the Yeigei and Suruli might be made 
to receive considerable quantities of water which at present flow for 
the most part quite uselessly into the sea on the Western Coast. 

This possibility is said, I know not upon what authority or to 
what extent, to have been recognized no less than two centuries ago 
byjBandu rulers. And in the memorandum on Madura irrigation 
and the Periykr project of Mr. C. R, Markham, dated December 1865, 



It is stated, that in 1795 “ Mutu-akula-allay, the energetic Pi'aclani 
“ or minister of Pam a ad, whose name is still remembered by the 
“ people, determined to renew the efforts made by former ministers; 
“ and for this purpose sent some intelligent natives to examine the 
“ practicability of opening a channel for turning the Periy&r into the 
u Kambain valley. The 3 r reported that the construction of a dam 
“ would secure an abundant supply of water to all the Districts 
“ through which the Veigei flows, and the project continued to be 
“ eagerly discussed, until two years afterwards the idea was taken 
“ up by the then Collector of Madura/' 

I have not been able to ascertain whence this information, 
boiTOwed from Ward's survey report, was originally derived. I can 
find nothing in the records of that period which alludes to any 
attempt of the kind on the part of the then Ramnad Prad&ni : and I 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Markham accepted a trifle too readily 
an unsubstantial myth. At the same time it is quite possible that 
the natives of the country may have attempted, perhaps more than 
once, to turn to some account the stores of water which nature lavishes 
on the Travancore hills : and the correspondence touching the cession 
of Kambam and Gudalur to tbe British Government in 1795 seems 
to point to a previous utilisation of these stores by landholders of 
the Kambam valley. 

However this may have been, it is certain that in 1807 Mr. Parish, 
the Collector of the Madura District, penetrated the then wild and 
dangerous country lying at the extreme end of the Kambam valley, 
with the view of satisfying himself as to the possibility of doing 
something on the Travancore hills for the lands dependent on the 
Veigei ; and being prevented by an attack of jungle fever from sur¬ 
veying tbe bills himself, deputed the task to Captain Caldwell, the 
District Engineer. This Officer ascended the Travancore hills in 
1808; and after hurriedly glancing at the country through which 
the Periy&r and its tributary streams flow, unhesitatingly pronounced 
the scheme of diverting any of them into the Veigei to be impossible. 
After this nothing was done until 1837, when Colonel Faber com¬ 
menced some operations on a petty scale for the benefit of a small 
area of land immediately underlying the Travancore hills. These 
operations however were almost immediately discontinued: and 
nothing more was done until 1861, when the Periyar scheme, as now 
understood, was for the first time brought into notice by Captain 
Ryves, 



This able Engineer examined a portion oftlie course of the Periyar 
with some exactness, and having taken some rough measurements 
came to the conclusion that its stream might probably be diverted 
into the bed of the Yeigei at . a reasonable cost, and that if this were 
done the happiest results would ensue. He accordingly reported 
favorably touching the feasibility of the Periyar scheme: and at the 
same time suggested the following plan of operations:— 

A rough masonry dam, about sixty feet high, with wing-walls and 
earthen dykes, say ninety feet high, must he thrown across the bed 
of the Periyar ; and a cutting must be made through the rock which 
rises up between the river and the Madura plains, of a maximum 
depth of about 140 feet, and about 4| miles in length. The dam and 
dykes would cause the gathering together of an immense body of 
water, and this would find its way through the cutting and so over 
the mural precipice into the plains below. The total cost of the 
work would be somewhere about 6| or 7 lacs of Rupees : and the 
direct return to Government in the shape of increased revenue 
would be three lacs of Rupees per annum, at the rate of three Rupees 
per acre irrigated. 

The attention of Government was greatly attracted by the calcu¬ 
lations presented in this report: and in 1866 Captain Payne, the 
Executive Engineer of the District, was engaged for some weeks in 
surveying and measuring carefully the ground previously gone over 
by Captain Ryves. 

It appears from this Officers report, dated Kodik&nal, 22d January 
1867, that the exact height of the crest of the rock which rises west 
of the Periy&r is 170 feet above the deepest part of the bed of the 
river; and that three modes of diverting the waters of the Periyfrr 
as required, have been at various times suggested, viz:— 

1. By means of a low anicut or dam and a deep cutting; 

2. By means of a low dam and a tunnel; 

3. By a dam 108 feet high and a shallow cutting. 

Of these three modes the first two were represented to he very 
expensive; and the third to he less expensive but more troublesome. 
The overfall of the river being so great, an apron strong enough to 
withstand its full force “ would be not only a most difficult work to 
construct, but one liable to constant damage.” Captain Payne was 
therefore disposed to reject all these three plans, and after consulta- 
.iron with Captain Ryves decided as follows:— 
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St We Lave botL come to tLe conclusion tLat the most advisable 
“ and least expensive method of carrying out the project would be by 
“ damming up the river entirely, with a strong bund composed of 
“ stone and earth, of about one hundred and fifty feet in maximum 
c< height, turning the high flood waters over an escape weir, con- 
u strueted on the saddle between L and M (sheets Nos. 1 and 2), and 
“ diverting the waters of the lake that would he thus formed by a 
w cutting through the crest of a maximum depth of about forty feet.” 

The expense of such a work, together with that of improving the 
existing irrigational works in the Melur and Tirumangalam T&luks 
in such a manner as to render them capable of acting in concert with 
the Periy&r project, was roughly estimated at £150,000 or fifteen 
lacs of Rupees. Rut the data on which this calculation was based 
had not been fully and satisfactorily determined : and further inves¬ 
tigation of the project would be necessary before a final and com¬ 
plete estimate of its expense could be framed. 

The plan submitted by Captain Payne was approved of by the 
officiating Superintending Engineer of the 8th Division, Captain 
Prendergast, and Government thereupon specially deputed Captain 
Ryves to prepare a final report on the whole matter. 

On the 7th August 1867, Captain Ryves sent in a long report 
from which the following facts appear, viz:— 

1. The proposed works are two, an extraordinarily high earthen 
bund or dam across the Periyar valley and a cutting through the 
water-shed. 

2. The erection of the dam will lead to the formation of an 
extensive lake, from which the water should be allowed to escape at 
a point 133 feet above the bed. 

3. The rate of delivery of Periyar water into the Suruli river 
should not exceed 750,000 cubic yards per hour: an amount which 
would raise the flood level at the Perranei dam about five inches. 

4. This increase of flood will make it necessary to strengthen 
and improve the old anicuts now in existence. 

5. The rain-fall in the catchment basin cannot be less than 79 
inches per annum. 

6. The total loss of water by evaporation will be about 66 
millions of cubic yards. 

7. The Periy&r will yield a supply sufficient for the growth of 

H 



149,000 acres of rice, in addition to the amount already grown, in 
two crops. 

8, Great modifications of the existing system of management 
of irrigation will be rendered necessary, 

9. The total estimated cost is Rupees 17,49,000 : or including a 
reserve fund to meet exigencies. Rupees 21,00,000. 

10, Repairs and management will cost Rs. 50,000 per annum. 

11. The net profit in the shape of increased land revenue will 
be eventually Rs. 5,00,000 per annum; or 23f per cent, on the gross 
outlay. 

On the 14th November 1867, Government passed an order (Irriga¬ 
tion No. 14) upon the above report, in which it Was found that the 
information supplied was by no means complete enough to warrant 
Government in sending up the scheme for approval and sanction by 
the Government of India: and Captain Ryves was accordingly 
directed to go over the ground afresh more carefully and thoroughly ; 
take many additional levels; reconsider the practicability of suc¬ 
cessfully erecting a bund 150 feet high; and in a word, re-submit 
his proposal in a more satisfactory, and if possible more simple form. 

Roads, Rkidges, &a —The roads of the District are twenty-four 
in number. Their directions, lengths, and other particulars are 
shown in Appendix D. Only one of them, No. 4, is a really fine road 
and preserved in good order throughout the greater part of its length, 
which is sixty-four miles. It leads through Madura from the 
Trichinopoly District to the Tinnevelly, and is therefore by far the 
most important route of all. It crosses the bed of the Veigei just 
north of the town of Madura, and during the rainy season the 
passage is often very dangerous, and sometimes utterly impracticable 
for days together. A bridge is sadly needed: hut it is very doubt¬ 
ful whether the necessary funds for its construction will ever he 
forthcoming. In 1855 Captain Horsley estimated the cost of a bridge 
of 25 arches at Rs. 41,600 : and at the present time the cost would 
probably be nearly double that amount. 

Next in importance is road No. 15 from Dindigul to P&mbam vi& 
Madura, which owing partly to want of funds partly to neglect is for 
the most part in a very ruinous state. Its total length is 130 miles, 
and a very large amount of traffic is carried on by its means. 

Nothing particular needs to be said about other roads. They are 



all-in a more or less unsatisfactory condition: principally owing to 
the want of funds. 

The bridges are all small and insignificant, with the exception of 
one of 11 arches of 40 feet span constructed across the Amar&vathi 
river on road No. 2 between Dindigul and Palghaut; and another of 
0 arches of 40 feet span across the Shanmuganadi near Palani on the 
same road. 

The hill passes are works on a very small scale. One leads 
through a break in the Andipatti range, on road No. 20] another 
leads oyer the Travancore hills above Gudalur. 

A narrow and difficult Ghaut leads from near Periyakulam to the 
settlement on the Palani Hills. Its average width in 1855 was 
yards; but it has been improved since then and is now somewhat 
wider. The slope is about 1 and 12, and the length from Krish- 
nappanayakkan’s tope to the summit 10 miles 3 furlongs. The road 
from Periyakulam to Madura is in fair order. 

Public Buildings. —These are by no means numerous, and are 
most of them relics of a by-gone age adapted as well as may be to 
the necessities of the present. 

In Madura town both the Qivil and Session Court and the Court 
of the Principal Sudder Amin are accommodated in different parts 
of the ruins of Tirumalei N&yakkan’s Palace, now in a highly 
dangerous state; the Collector’s office is held in one of the less 
dilapidated outworks so to speak of the same building; the office of, 
the Superintendent of Police in another ; the Criminal and Civil Jail, 
is a modification of a third; the Post Office a dark and dreary hole 
forming a portion of a fourth; the Civil Hospital is established on a 
small platform over a ruined gateway; and the Department of 
Public Works has no office of its own but hires a bungalow. 

The only new public buildings of which the town can boast are the 
District school, a fine well'ventilated construction, which accommo¬ 
dates some 300 non-resident scholars ; and a small Lying-in-hos¬ 
pital Of the new Police huts and other temporary erections it is 
unnecessary to say anything. 

In the District generally there is the same dearth of commodious 
public buildings, owing of course to the want of funds for their con¬ 
struction. There is a tolerable Jail at Pambam; each Taluk has a 
more or less convenient Tahsildafs Kateheri,.and a lock-up fox short- 
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sentence prisoners ; and a few old buildings may be found here and 
there in the occupation of Government. 

The old fortresses of the country have all been pulled down, as in 
the case of the old fori of Madura, or rendered useless, as in the case 
of the strong works of Dindigul. Many of the old Palaces of the 
Poligars and those of the Rajas of Kaninad and Sivagangei still 
remain in a habitable state : but with them the Department of Pub¬ 
lic Works has nothing to do, and therefore nothing needs to be said 
about them. 

A large Jail is now being built near Madura: and near the Palace 
a Court-house for the use of the Small Cause Court and that of the 
Principal Sudder Amin. 

Miscellaneous Works. —Under this head it is necessary to speak 
of only two or three works. 

On the Palani Hills a morass lying just below the settlement has 
been dammed up and converted into an ornamental lake, which is 
being enlarged ; and the upper , portion of the Ghaut leading up from 
the plains is being widened and improved: 

In Madura town a work is slowly going on which deserves notice. 

The Madura Town Water Project. —This project was brought 
forward in 1851 by the Civil Engineer, Captain Horsley, and the Col¬ 
lector, Mr. Parker, with the design of bringing fresh water into the 
town from the river Yeigei in order to scour out the deep drains from 
time to time. 

In his letter to the Board dated the 25th [February 1851, Mr. 
Parker observed, “ the chief object is to cleanse the deep drains of 
“ the town during the period of high freshes in the river. Owing to 
u the low and flat situation of the town, the drains have but little 
“ slope, and the filth therefore issuing from the houses (which from 
u cattle being kept in the yards is particularly thick) instead of run- 

ning off to the minor sewers stagnates to the great discomfort of 

the inhabitants and passengers. No remedy for this evil has 
“ occurred to me, except by occasionally throwing in a jet of water 
“ from the river, and the Civil Engineer concurring in the view has 
ff prepared the estimate now submitted. It is possible that a further 
“ advantage may be gained in the occasional supply of drinking 
" water near their houses to the inhabitants of the central parts of 
u fe tom” * 
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The plan proposed was to take off a channel from the Veigei at a 
point a few miles west of Madura town, and cause the water so 
obtained to flow along a high embankment of earth into the old 
masonry-built reservoir in the Hay-market. Thence the water was 
to be thrown into the main drains, and from them into the minor 
sewers: and the estimated cost was Rupees 28,606. The scheme was 
sanctioned in the same year: and the work was after some delay 
commenced. 

In 1859 the work had not reached a very advanced stage, in spite 
of repeated orders issued to the District Engineer by the Chief Engi¬ 
neer : and had come to a standstill. In August of that year Govern¬ 
ment came to the conclusion (see their Order No. 2,028) that “ the 
“ only obstacle to the resumption and prosecution of the work was 
the insufficiency of the estimate” And they directed the then Col¬ 
lector, Mr. Clarke, to report on the progress of the work. 

Accordingly on the 7th November 1859, Mr. Clarke reported to 
Government to the effect, that the portion of the embankment already 
completed had suffered considerably from the action of the weather, 
and needed repair; compensation must be made for land spoiled, 
trees cut down, &c., &c.; and that an outlay of Rupees 18,785 odd 
would be necessary in excess of tbe sum originally estimated and 
sanctioned. This expenditure would suffice to bring the water into 
the town: but the drains were constructed on improper levels, and it 
would be necessary to improve their levels at a further cost of Rupees 
6,540, or flushing them would be an impossibility. The Collector 
doubted whether the water brought into the reservoir would ever be 
used for drinking or domestic purposes, and the small size of the 
reservoir woud preclude it from being used for washing. A meet¬ 
ing of the towns-people had been held: and they had promised to sub¬ 
scribe tbe sum necessaryfor the rectification of the levels of the drains. 

Another report was sometime afterwards submitted to Government 
by tbe Chief Engineer, and on the 1st April 1862 Government sanc¬ 
tioned a revised estimate for Rupees 23,000 for the completion of 
the work: and directed that steps should be taken to raise by sub¬ 
scriptions the sum necessary for the improvement of the town 
drains. Government also urged on those concerned the importance 
of pushing on the work as rapidly as possible. 

On the 8th December 1862, the District Engineer, Captain Payne, 
reported to the Deputy Chief Engineer that the revised estimate had 
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not provided for two masonry works, connected with the scheme, 
the construction of which was absolutely necessary: and submitted 
a supplemental estimate for Rupees 6,000, which was sanctioned b} r 
Government on the 20th February 1863. 

But nothing has been done lately: and it is impossible to say, 
when the project will be completed. Non-professional minds can 
neither conceive the possibility of bringing a large supply of water 
into the town on more than twenty, or at the most forty days in 
each year : nor understand the utility of bringing in water, when 
practicable. For that the solid animal and vegetable matter which 
now fills the drains and pollutes the whole town, can be even par¬ 
tially removed by an occasional gentle flow of water down gradually 
sinking levels, it is almost impossible to believe. And perhaps 
the incredulity of outsiders is shared in, to some extent, by the 
officers engaged in carrying the work into execution: and prevents 
them from pushing it on with real energy and vigour. 

Besides these I have only one other work to notice, which how¬ 
ever is one of great importance, and on a large scale. This is called 

The Pambam Pass. —The narrow artificial channel known by this 
name separates the R&rnnad Zamindari from the island of P&mbara 
and running north and south connects Palk’s Straits with the Gulf 
of Manaar. A glance at a map will show at once the great advan¬ 
tages, that would likely accrue from widening and deepening this 
channel to such an extent as to enable vessels of all sizes to pass 
through it safely and rapidly on their way from Suez to Madras or 
Calcutta, instead of as now going round the Island of Ceylon. And 
many years ago it was resolved that steps should be taken to test 
the feasibility of such a work. Operations had been commenced on 
a small scale as far back as 1838; and on the 23d of January 1854 
Lieutenant Colonel Cotton reported at length on the then state of 
the Pass, and its future prospects. 

The facts he was able to show were as follows:— 

1st.—The Pass had been gradually deepened until it had a 
uniform depth of 10J- feet: and it had been so straightened that 
keeled vessels could pass through it, in either direction, without delay 
and without discharging cargo. Vessels of 200 tons and small steamers 
had actually passed through. The'trade earned on by means of it had 
i^beksed from 17,000 tons in 1822 to nearly 1,60,000 tons in 1853. 
And the freight had been reduced by about six Rupees a ton, or 
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*uoie than one-half, between Colombo and Negapatam; that is to 
nay, there had been a saving of at least five lacs of Rupees a year on 
the whole trade brought about by a total expenditure of only about 
three and one quarter lacs. Moreover, the trade was rapidly increas¬ 
ing : and there could be very little doubt but that within a short 
time the gain to the country would be 200 per cent, on the outlay. 

2diy.—All the supposed obstacles in the way of completing the 
work on the largest scale had been proved to be merely imaginary: and 
the only question that now remained to be considered was the cost of 
removing a certain known quantity of material by blasting and dredg¬ 
ing. It would not be difficult to calculate that cost. Probably 15 
lacs would suffice to render the Pass available for all kinds of vessels. 
Supposing then that the work were carried out, the expenditure on 
It would be equivalent to an annual charge on the Treasury of only 
60,000 Rupees, a sum altogether insignificant in comparison with the 
enormous gain to the country of receiving its mails from Europe 
thirty-six hours sooner. Rut the charge might very, easily be met by 
imposing tolls at the following rates, viz :— 

200,000 tons of steam shipping at 4 Annas, Rs. 50,000 
300,000 tons sailing vessel at 1 Anna, Rs. 20,000 

Total Rupees...... 70,000 

He felt certain, that he had not over-estimated the tonnage of 
steam shipping. That of the Suez steamers then running amounted 
to about 90,000 tons a year; and, so soon us they began to run 
weekly, it would amount to 180,000 tons, even if (as was unlikely) 
they were not built of a larger size. The toll payable by each large 
steamer would only be Rs. 450, while the saving in - Coal alone 
would be perhaps Rs. 1,000. He could see nothing to prevent large 
steamers using the Pass, and he took it for granted that they would 
use it. With regard to his estimate of the cost of the work, he 
would observe that, if Government once decided upon opening the 
Pass to Its fullest extent, the cost would thenceforth be much less in 
proportion, than had been the cost of the work already done. 
Hitherto the work had been going on in the current, which greatly 
hindered it, and during a great portion of the year stopped it alto¬ 
gether. And it had gone on in a very desultory way and only upon 
a very paltry scale. The steam-dredge had been used only for a few 
months. With proper appliances, and upon a new and better line, 
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and profiting by the experience now gained, it might reasonably be 
hoped that the Engineer in charge would carry on the work far more 
cheaply than heretofore. A breakwater would have to be con¬ 
structed at a cost of about 20,000 Bs., in order to protect vessels 
anchoring near the northern end of the channel. And the estab¬ 
lishment of a coaling Dep&t would be exceedingly convenient to 
steamers passing through. When everything necessary had been 
done, and the channel opened to all vessels/the actual money value 
of the work might be calculated as follows, viz:— 

300,000 tons of sailing vessels, saved 350 miles of dis¬ 
tance at an average of 2 pice per ton per mile. 10 Lacs ' 

200,000 tons steamers, do. at 3 pice per ton per mile.. 10 J „ 

Total saving... 20J Lacs. 

As for the dangers of the channel, Colonel Cotton believed that 
they had been greatly overrated; but naval men would of course 
determine, how far their existence ought to weigh against the obvious 
advantages of a short passage. The three principal objections urged 
against the establishment of the new route were, he understood;— 

1st.—Ceylon would lose the advantage of having her mails 
landed near Colombo. 

2ndly.—Vessels could not pass through the channel at night. 

Srdly.—The channel would have to be at least half a mile broad. 

He would shortly answer these objections by observing, that it 
had been already determined to give up Galle and land the mails at 
Trincomallee. As it was, vessels could not make Galle at night, but 
were compelled to remain outside, exposed in the south-west mon¬ 
soon to a tremendous sea. And it would be far better for them to 
anchor in the smooth waters of the channel than off Galle. And as 
for the half a mile width, the idea was preposterous. What would 
he thought of a man, who should propose to make the Panama canal 
half a mile broad ? The present pass was only 90 feet broad, and 
yet several steamers had gone through it. Thejrroposed width was 
one hundred yards, and the channel could be completely sheltered 
by break waters. The objections were invalid and needed not to 
be considered. 

Soon after this very sanguine report had been sent in. Govern¬ 
ment received certain information which showed once for all, 
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route for European steamers must necessarily fail. The Master 
Attendant, in his very able report dated the 20th May 1854, proved 
most satisfactorily that an enormous outlay would be necessary to 
render the channel perfectly safe for large steamers. The channel, 
would have to be at least 300 yards wide, instead of 100 yards, as 
proposed by Colonel Cotton ; extensive and expensive breakwaters 
must be constructed ; bulwarks must be built along the banks of the 
channel; lighthouses must be set up at several points; and buoys, 
hulks for coaling, warping-posfcs, and divers other appliances would 
have to be supplied.. For the Nort-East Monsoon was often ex¬ 
tremely severe, and brought up heavy seas into Balk's Strait, and in 
a less degree into the Gulf of Manaar; whilst the South-West mon¬ 
soon sometimes blew up this Gulf with the greatest fury. Colonel 
Cotton was quite mistaken in supposing that the sea on. either side 
of the channel was only in a slight degree disturbed by the mon¬ 
soons. And again, the passage either way would be always so 
exceedingly intricate, that vessels of all kinds would be compelled, 
if of any size, to make it slowly and cautiously and by day only. 
Captain Biden doubted much whether on the whole any great saving 
of time would be effected, even if the channel itself were made per¬ 
fect of its kind. In short, the advantages of the proposed work were 
not so obvious to a naval man as to a landsman; whilst the expense 
of doing it would be simply enormous. This was very discouraging : 
but Mr. Franklin, Secretary to the Marine Board, went much further 
than this. He was of opinion that, if the channel were made in the 
most perfect manner, big ships would never use it, but would con¬ 
tinue to run round Ceylon. His reasons seem so cogent, and are so 
tersely expressed, that I insert the following extract from his letter 
to Government, dated May 12th, 1854:— 

* The improvement of the Paumban Channels has been the means 
“ of promoting a very active trade between the South-Eastern Coast 
“ of India and the South-Western Coast of Ceylon, carried on by small 
“ craft adapted to the navigation of the adjoining seas: but from the 
u difficulty and intricacy of the approaches, as well from the north 
“ as from the South, I am fully of opinion that no large ships or even 
“ steamers would attempt the passage, notwithstanding that the 
“ channels themselves offered no impediment. I have heard it urged 
" that vessels voluntarily encounter much more difficult navigation 
“ than this, and no doubt such is the case in the Hoogly, the Thames, 
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u and elsewhere : but it is because they have either no alternative, 
44 or that the inducements are greater. The only advantage gained 
44 by steamers proceeding through these channels would be a saving 
4< of about 550 miles, if the Ceylon mails were landed at Paumban, 
u which the Imperial Government would probably not consent to; 
44 or about 170 miles if the mails were dropped at Colombo. Taking 
“ the average steaming at 10 knots, this would be a saving in time 
“ of 35 and 17 hours respectively; but as there would be two stoppages 
44 for daylight, one in passing Paumban, the other in rounding the 
4f middle banks extending from Point Calimere to the North Coast of 
4C Ceylon, which I have reason to believe are shifting, the advantage 
" gained would not be much, while the risk would be considerably. 
44 augmented. This is also the opinion of the Commanders of steamers 
44 with whom I have conversed on the subject. 

44 So long as the steamers employed in the Indian seas were small 
44 and of low power, and were consequently unable to be sure of their 
44 passage round Ceylon, at certain seasons, the opening of the Paum- 
44 ban Pass to them was a matter of vital importance ; but now that 
44 a larger class has been introduced capable of making head against 
t£ the heaviest of our monsoons the case is materially altered. At first 
44 the question was one affecting the possibility of making the .passage 
44 at all seasons ; now it is only one of time, and as before stated the 
44 impediments are such that it is doubtful whether any saving would 
44 be effected. 

44 The only steamers that could be benefited are those running 
44 between Calcutta and Suez; those from the Cape could gain nothing, 
44 while those between Bombay and China would go out of their way 
44 by proceeding through the channels.” 

Accordingly the idea of making a new sea-route to Madras was 
abandoned, presumably for ever: and the Pambam channel has been 
only slowly and gradually deepened, until it has attained a depth of 
rather more than twelve feet. The final order of Government on the 
subject (of the 2nd March 1866) is to the effect, that the channel shall 
be cleared out to a uniform depth of 14 feet, and maintained at that 
depth at an annual cost of Rs. 7,000. The breadth at bottom is to 
remain, as it is now, 80 feet. Some idea of the utility of the work 
already done may be formed from a consideration of the following 
facts. The total expenditure up to the end of the official year 1865—66 
was only Rs. 76,o36, 2 As, 10 Ps. Add to this Rs, 22,810, sanctioned 
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on the 2nd March 186G for the completion of the proposed work., and 
the total expenditure will be JEts. 99,346, 2 As. 10 Ps., representing an 
annual charge on the Imperial Treasury of a fraction under Its. 5,000. 
Add to this Us. 7,000 per annum for maintenance, and the annual 
charge will be Its. 12,000. Now the actual saving in freight, &e., I 
will not attempt to estimate : but that it must bfe very great indeed 
is proved by the fact that the tonnage of the 2,102 vessels which 
passed through the channel in 1865-66, amounted to no less than 
178,141 tons, as against 160,000 in Colonel Cotton’s time, and 17,000 
in 1822 ! The Pass is undoubtedly a great success, both financially 
and scientifically. 

There is a fine circular Light-house at Pamham, built of sandstone^ 
and resting on a square base of granite. It rises 95 feet above the 
level of the sea, and throws a light visible in every direction from a 
distance of fourteen miles. The lantern is dioptric. 

There is also a Pilot establishment under the superintendence of a 
Government Head Pilot, M. Daviot, which gives assistance to vessels 
going through the pass. 
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CHAPTEK Y. 

- ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Great changes effected by the British.—Civil judicatories. 
Village and District Moonsiffs, Principal Sudder Ameens, 
the Civil Judge , the Court of Small Causes.—The loca^ 
tion, jurisdiction, &c n of each of the various Courts . 

—Criminal Courts .— Jurisdiction , &c., &c.—The New 
Police.—The Jails . 

Probably no branch, of the administration of the country has been 
so completely altered by the British Government as the Judicial. It 
has been shown in Part III of this work that under the N&yakkans 
justice in the usual sense of the word was.practically denied to the 
people at large. Under the Mahometan Governors of the latter half 
of the eighteenth century things were even worse: and the quotation 
given at p. 112 of Part IV seems to show pretty clearly that deceit 
and intrigue were the sole protection of the poor in the times of the 
Renters. 

For some years after the British first took possession of the coun¬ 
try, there were no regular Courts of Justice. The Collector appears 
to have decided in communication with the Board of Revenue all 
ordinary disputes and claims; and to have punished such criminals 
as came under his immediate notice. Rebels and freebooters were 
generally dealt with, by the Officers in command of bodies of troops 
sent to keep order in the country : and for some years martial law 
seems to have prevailed throughout the District. 

In 1802 a Zillah Court was established at KAnrn&d under the pro¬ 
visions of Regulations II and III of 1802 with very limited powers : 
and the judicial powers of the Collector were abolished. 

The appeal from the decrees and sentences of the Zillah Court lay 
to the Provincial Court at Trichinopoly. The Judge of the Zillah 
Court was assisted to some extent by Native Commissioners. What 
w m the precise nature of the duties of these Officers, I have been 
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unable to discover; but they appear to have exercised functions some¬ 
what similar to those of District Moonsiffs though limited in extent; 
and commissions were granted to natives authorising them as referees 
and arbitrators to hear and determine particular suits. These offices 
were abolished in 1816 and in their place the office of the District 
Moonsiff was established with additional powers. 

The Zillah Court at R&mn&d was abolished in the course of a few 
years, and replaced by one at Madura. 

In 1816 District Moonsiffs’ Courts were established at two or three 
places. 

In 1843 the Provincial Courts were abolished, and in their places 
the new Zillah Courts were established under the designation of 
“ Civil Courts,” and vested with very considerable powers which will 
presently be described. And a Subordinate Court was created, to be 
presided over by a European Judge. Other changes took place sub¬ 
sequently which need not be noticed here. 

Civil Justice. —At the present time the ordinary Civil Courts 
of the District are of four grades, viz :— 

1. Courts of Village Moonsiffs. 

2. Do. of District Moonsiffs, 

3. Do. of Principal Sudder Ameens. 

4. The Civil Court of the District. , 

And there is one extraordinary Court styled the Court of Small 
Causes. 

It will be convenient to describe these institutions in order, 
beginning with those of the lowest grade. 

Village Moonsiffs* Courts. —There are in all 201 petty Courts 
presided over by Judicial Officers styled Village Moonsiffs in the 
District of Madura* The District is for Judicial purposes divided 
into four divisions, namely, the Madura, Dindigul, Sivagangei and 
Paramakudi: and in the first of these there are 55 Village Moon¬ 
siffs, in the second 80, in the third 21, and in the fourth 45. 

Village Moonsiffs are* appointed by the Collector, and are all 
empowered by Regulation IV of 1816 to hear, try and determine 
such suits as may be brought before them for the recovery of sums 
of money and other kinds of personal property, the amount or value 
of which shall not exceed ten Rupees; but they may not take 
cognizance of any suit for damages on account of personal injury 
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and the like, or of suits in the results of which their immediate 
servants or dependents are personally interested, or in which the 
defendants are not actually resident within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. 

Practically however most of the Village MoonsifFs wholly decline 
jurisdiction, and hear no suits of any kind. Why this is permitted, 
is difficult to understand: but there can be no doubt about the fact. 

The decrees passed by Village MoonsifFs are final, and no appeal 
lies therefrom. 

Village MoonsifFs are not liable in any case to be called before the 
District MoonsifF to answer for their conduct as Judicial Officers: 
and are liable to be called before the Zillah Judge only when charg¬ 
ed with corruption, or with having exceeded their powers. In such 
cases they are liable to be prosecuted by either party before the 
Zillah Court, or before that of the Principal Sudder Ameen, if there 
be one, within three months from the date of the act complained of, 
and the Court may, if the offence be proved to its satisfaction, order 
the offender to pay to the prosecutor three times the amount or 
value of any money or property corruptly received 

Village MoonsifFs are empowered in execution of their decrees to 
attach the property of judgment debtors, after giving immediate 
notice of the same and of the day fixed for the sale to the District 
MoonsifF, who will send a Peon to sell the property by public auction. 

Village MoonsifFs are also authorized under Regulation V of 1816, 
to summon Panchayets or juries of arbitrators within their respec¬ 
tive villages for the adjudication of suits for sums of money or 
personal property without limitation as to amount or value in two 
cases, namely, 1, where both parties come forward and pray that 
the matters in issue shall be determined by a Village Panchayet 
without appeal; and 2, where a plaintiff asks for a Panchayet and 
the defendant agrees to submit to its award. The Panchayet 
system however is hut little resorted to. It is difficult in most 
villages to find a number of respectable men competent to sit as 
arbitrators; and Indians like other men, are not very willing to do 
anything troublesome without being paid for it. 

District Moonsiffs* Courts. —These were constituted under 
Regulation VI of 1816. Formerly, the nomination of District 
Moonsiipfe rested with the Provincial Court; but since the abolition 
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of that tribunal it lias rested with the Civil Judge under the pro¬ 
visions of Act YII of 1843, and they must now be selected, from the 
number of those w T h© have passed the prescribed Special Test 
Examination. 

District MoonsifFs were for some time allowed a monthly salary 
of Rupees seventy, and a fee of one Anna in the Rupee on the value 
of each claim brought before them; and paid out of their pockets 
the costs of their establishments. This practice w r as altered by 
Regulation II of 1834, and a fixed salary was allowed thenceforth 
both tojhe MoonsifFs and their establishments. 

At present there are four District MoonsifFs’ Courts in this Dis¬ 
trict, one at Madura, one at Dindigul, one at M&namadura (known 
as the Sivagangei MoonsifTs Court) ; and the fourth at Paramakudi. 
In 1866, the incumbents were all of the 3rd Grade on a monthly 
salary of 200 Rupees each : and each was allowed a fixed establish¬ 
ment at a cost of Rupees 116, consisting of nine Gumastahs or 
Clerks, of whom the Head Gumastah was drawing 20 Rupees a 
month, the second 14 Rupees, the third and fourth 11 Rupees, and 
the rest 10 Rupees each; and two Peons on a salary of 5 Rupees each. 

The TMuks of Madura, Tirumangalam and Melur are assigned to 
the Madura Moonsiff; those of Dindigul, Periyakulam and Palani 
to the Dindigul Moonsiff: the Zamindari of Sivagangei to the M&na- 
madura Moonsiff: and R&mnad to that of Paramakudi. ' 

The MoonsifFs are empowered to take cognizance of suits preferred 
against any person residing within the limits of their respective 
jurisdictions for lands of which the market value does not exceed 
1,000 Rupees, and for money or other personal property of which 
the amount or value is above 500, and not more than 1,000 Rupees. 
They are further vested with Small Cause jurisdiction over claims 
for money and personal property the value of which does not exceed 
Rupees 50; and their decisions in such suits cannot be appealed 
from. 

In regular suits before them all decisions and orders in the 
nature of decrees, or passed in execution, all attachments and orders 
to arrest before judgment, and all injunctions are open to appeal 
before the Civil Judge. 

They are empowered to execute the decrees of the Tillage Moon- 
siffs attached to their divisions. They are also authorised under Sec¬ 
tion II, Regulation VII of 1816, to summon Panchayets within the 
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limits of tlieir respective jurisdictions for the decision of suits for 
real and personal property without limitation as to amount or 
value;—1, where both parties may jointly agree that the matter at 
issue shall be determined by a District Panchayet without appeal, 
and may make a written request to the District Moonsiff to sum¬ 
mon such Panchayet, whether he be Moonsiff of the District in 
which the parties reside or of any other District; 2, where one 
party having preferred a request to the District Moonsiff to summon 
a Panchayet, the other party being an inhabitant of the same Dis¬ 
trict on being summoned shall attend and voluntarily give his assent 
to that mode of trial. 

Before the passing of Act I of 1846, all persons were allowed to 
practice as Yakils in the District Moonsiffs’ Courts, but since the 
introduction of that Act duly qualified Pleaders, who have passed a 
certain test, are alone allowed to practise. 

District Moonsiffs are required to pass twenty decrees per mensem 
on the merits in regular suits, without reference to the number of 
decrees they may pass in small causes. 

Principal Sudder Ameens’ Courts. —There was formerly a 
Court styled the Subordinate Court, constituted under Act YII of 
1843, and presided over by an European Judge. This was abolished 
in July 1862, and replaced by a Principal Sudder Ameen’s Court 
established in the town of Madura and presided over by a native, 
whose nomination and appointment rest with Government. He 
draws a salary of Rupees 500 a month: and his establishment is 
as follows:— 
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17 

8 

0 
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Mooehee.. 
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0 

0 
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24 

8 

0 
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Shroff.. 
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0 

0 

1 Head Writer.. 

50 

0 

0 

1 
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. 7 

0 

0 

1 Writer.... 

31 

8 

0 


Peons.. 
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0 

0 

1 Head Goomastah... 

21 

0 

0 

1 

Mussalchee. 

. ... 4 

0 

0 

1 Writer... 

21 

0 

0 

1 

Sweeper.... 

. 3 

8 

0 

1 Do. .. 

14 

0 

0 






1 Goomastah........... 

17 

8 

0 


Total... 453 

0 

0 

1 Writer.,..... .... 

10- 

8 

0 

























The Principal Sudder Ameen is empowered to hear, try and 
determine suits for real and personal property of the value of from 
above 1,000 to 10,000 Rupees. He is further empowered to dispose 
of such regular appeals from the decisions of District Moonsiffs as 
may be referred to him for disposal by the Civil Judge. Appeals 
from his judgments and orders passed in original suits are heard 
by the Civil Judge; and special appeals from his judgments in 
appeal by the High Court. 

He is required to pass thirty decrees per month on the merits. 

He is also invested with the punitive powers of a District Magis - 
trate in criminal cases committed to him by Subordinate Magis¬ 
trates : but at present is not required to exercise these powers. 

The Sheristadar is the head ministerial servant of the Court, 
whose duty chiefly consists in keeping the accounts and generally 
superintending the work of the office. The Nazir or Sheriff is the 
Officer to whom all processes are addressed for service and execution 
through the Batta Ameens and Peons. 

The Civil Court. —The Civil Court is the principal Court of the 
District. Its establishment is as under, viz :— 
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1 Translator. 
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1 Govt. Yakeel. 
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1 Head Writer.. 
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1 Writer. 
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0 
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0 

1 Goomastah.. 
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0 

1 Sweeper.. 
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0 

1 Writer........... 

. 17 
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1 Goomastah..... 

,•15 

0 

0 

Total... 637 

0 
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It is the Court to which lie appeals from the decisions and orders 
of Principal Sudder Ameens and District Moonsiffs, and from cer¬ 
tain quasi-judicial decisions passed by the Collector : and it has 
original jurisdiction in all suits brought for the recovery of real 
and personal property of a greater value than 10,000 Rupees. 
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It has also the power to withdraw original suits from the files of 
Subordinate Courts, and try the same or refer them to other Subor¬ 
dinate Courts competent in point of jurisdiction to hear such suits. 

The Civil Judge is required to pass twelve decrees a month on 
the merits. 

The Civil Judge is empowered under Act XXVII of 1860, to grant 
certificates to the representatives of deceased persons, to enable them 
to collect debts due to estates. 

He is also empowered under Act XIX of 1841, to decide summary 
suits brought by parties claiming to be the heirs of deceased persons 
for the recovery of possession of estates, when there are grounds to 
apprehend that possession has been illegally taken by others upon 
pretended claims, and further to appoint curators to take charge of 
such estates pending decision as to possession. 

The Civil Judge is empowered under Regulation X of 1831 to 
take charge of estates of minors not coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Wards ; and under Act XIV of 1858, to have the 
general superintendence and control of the education of such minors, 
to appoint Guardians and to exercise generally the powers conferred 
on Collectors by Act XXI of 1855 in respect of minors placed under 
the charge of the Court of Wards. 

The Civil Judge has power under Act IX of 1861 to entertain 
suits relative to the custody and guardianship of minors and pass 
orders thereon. 

The administration of the estates of Lunatics not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme (now the High Court) is vested in the 
Civil Judge hv XXXV of 1858 ; and the Civil Judge is authorised 
under XXXVI of 1858 to direct the reception of a Lunatic into a 
Lunatic Asylum. 

The Civil Judge is empowered under Act XX of 1863 to fill up 
any vacancy which may occur among the members of a Committee 
or Managers appointed for the management of Hindu Temples, &c.: 
and also to give permission to parties interested, to file regular suits 
against the said members and Managers for certain breaches of duty. 

The Civil 001114. is empowered under Act XX of 1866 to enforce 
the registration of documents affecting immoveable property which 
a Sub-Registrar may hive refused to register. 



Small Cause Couht.—A Court of Small Causes was established 
in the town of Madura in June ISO 2. 

Towards the end of the year 1861 the files of several of the District 
Moonsiffs were found to have grown so hopelessly overloaded with 
arrears, that Government deemed it necessary to relieve them as far 
as possible by at once establishing a few Courts of Small Causes 
under the provisions of Act XIII of 1860. Accordingly a Court of 
the kind above described was established at Madura. 

It was originally intended by Government that the Courts of Small 
Causes should “ partake of the nature of a Circuit Court holding its 
sittings where best adapted to suit the convenience of the people,” 
and accordingly certain of the Judges were at various times author¬ 
ised* to sit for certain periods in each year at various suh-stations. 

But the circuit system does not seem to have worked well: and 
at present most of the Courts are stationary. The Judge of the 
Court at Madura is authorised to move his Court every year to Din- 
digul and RainnM, and there sit for periods not exceeding four 
months in all; but practically sits at Madura alone. 

The Courts of Small Causes are empowered by the provisions of 
‘Section 6 of Act XI of 1865, to take cognizance of suits of the fol¬ 
lowing descriptions only, namely :— 

w Claims for money due on a bond or other contract or for rents 
or for personal property or for the value of such property or for 
damages, when the debt, damage or demand does not exceed in 
amount or value the sum of 500 Rupees, whether on balance of 
account or otherwise : Provided that no action shall lie in any such 
Court:— 

“ On a balance of partnership account unless the balance shall 
have been struck by the parties or their agents. 

a For & share or part of a share under an intestacy or for a 
legacy or part of a legacy under a will. 

“ For the recovery of damages on account of an alleged personal 
injury, unless actual pecuniary damages shall have resulted from 
the injury. 

“ For any claim for the rent of land or other claim for which a 
suit may now be brought before a Revenue Officer, unless as regards 
arrears of rent for which such suit may be brought the Judge of 
the Court of Small Causes shall have been expressly invested by the 
Local Government with jurisdiction over claims to such arrears.” 



Madras Act IV of 1803, ‘which came into operation on the 1st July 
1863, vested District Moonsiffs with Small Cause jurisdiction in suits 
cognizable by Courts of Small Causes and not exceeding in value the 
sum of fifty Rupees : and consequently the Small Cause Court does 
not entertain such suits. 

The Court of Small Causes is not subordinate to the Civil Court: 
and its judgments and orders are not appealable. But any question 
of law or as to the construction of a document or the like may be 
stated in a case if necessary and referred for the opinion of the High 
Court. 

The average delay in the determination of suits is only about 
fifteen days. 

In executing its decrees, the Court of Small Causes can attach and 
imprison the person and attach and sell the moveable property of 
judgment debtors ; but cannot touch their immoveable property. If 
a decree-holder fail in having execution by the attachment and sale 
of the moveable property of his debtor, the Court if satisfied that 
he has done his best, will furnish him with a certificate of non-satis¬ 
faction of the decree: and on presentation thereof in the MoonsifFs 
Court, he will be entitled to have execution there by attachment and 
sale of immoveable property. 

Towards the end of the year 1866, the Original and Appellate files 
of the Civil Judge and Principal Sudder Ameen had grown so 
heavy that it was found necessary to relieve them to some extent 
by vesting the Judge of the Court of Small Causes with the powers 
of a Principal Sudder Ameen under Act XII of 1861, and on the 
12th December 1866 the Court was opened on the Principal Sudder 
Ameen’s side. The. arrangement was sanctioned however only on 
the understanding that the additional business to be assigned to the 
Judge of the Court of Small Causes was not to be more than lie 
could perform without prejudice to his proper duties as a Judge of 
Small Causes. 

Criminal J ustice. —The Criminal Courts of the District are of 
five grades, namely :— 

1. Courts of Village Moonsiffs. 

2. Courts of Subordinate Magistrates of the Second Class. 

3. Courts of Subordinate Magistrates of the First Class. 

4. Courts of Magistrates exercising the full powers of a Magis¬ 

trate. 

5. The Court of Session, 



The Principal Sudder Ameen is empowered, as has been shown 
above, to try certain cases committed to him by the Sub-Magistrates : 
but at present is exempted from criminal work. 

The Village Moonsiffs had power under the Eegulations to 
punish certain very petty offences such as thefts and assaults : and 
as the power was not taken away from them by the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code, they still exercise it to some extent. But these Officers are 
far more useful as detectors and reporters of crimes than as Magis¬ 
trates : and it would perhaps be well to take from them the power 
of tyrannizing over the more helpless inhabitants of their villages. 
Their real position and powers are very imperfectly understood, and 
require to be accurately defined by a new Legislative enactment. 

The Suborbihate Magistrates of the First and Second Classes 
exercise in all parts of the District the powers given them by the 
Criminal Procedure Code and certain special and local laws. The 
Tahsildars always act as Sub-Magistrates as well as Revenue Officers 
within the limits of their Divisions : and their Sheristadars are 
usually vested with the powers of a second class Sub-Magistrate for 
the purpose of arresting, holding to bail, making preliminary enqui¬ 
ries, &c., &c., in emergent cases arising in their absence. There is 
always a Town Sub-Magistrate entrusted with the charge of the 
town of Madura: and Sub-Magistrates are specially appointed to 
towns situated in the Zamind&ris and P&leiyams where there are no 
Revenue Officers. 

The Magistrates with full Powers are:— 

1. The Magistrate of the District who is always the Collector 
of the District; 2, the Joint Magistrate who is always the Sub-Collec¬ 
tor ; 3, the Head Assistant to the jCollector; 4, such Assistant and 
Deputy Collectors as have passed the prescribed tests,, and been vested 
with the full powers of a Magistrate. 

The original and appellate jurisdiction of the Magistrate of the Dis¬ 
trict extends over every part of the District: and he is primarily 
responsible to Government for the due preservation of the Queen's 
peace and the repression of crime in every town, village and hamlet 
in the country. 

The other Magistrates of this grade are ordinarily placed each in 
charge of a portion of the District, and within its limits exercise the 
powers which the Magistrate of the District exercises throughout the 
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District. Thus the Joint Magistrate is in Magisterial charge of the 
Sub-division ; the Head Assistant Collector of the Zamind&ris; the 
Salt Deputy Collector of the Salt Pans, &c.; and sometimes a full- 
power Magistrate is placed in charge of the Island of Pambam and 
its Jail. 

The Court of Session is presided over by the Civil and Session 
Judge, and exercises the jurisdiction given to it by the Criminal 
Procedure Code and certain special and local laws. 

The Judge tries and determines only such cases as may be com¬ 
mitted for trial by the Magistracy: and cannot take the initiative 
in bringing offenders to justice. He is empowered however to order 
in some cases the committal of accused persons who have been impro¬ 
perly discharged from custody, and the enquiry into offences which 
have been improperly disi-egarded. 

The Session Judge hears appeals from the sentences passed by 
Magistrates of full powers: and an appeal from his sentences lies to 
the High Court 

It is also his duty to scrutinize and check the proceedings of the 
Magistracy generally, so far as they come under his notice; and to 
insure to the best of his ability uniformity of Criminal Procedure 
throughout the District. 

A Session is held on the first Monday in every month, and imme¬ 
diately before the annual recess : which is accompanied by a general 
Jail delivery of all prisoners committed for'and awaiting trial by the 
J udge. 

The system of trial by Jury has not yet been introduced into 
Madura: and it is to be hoped that it will not for another ten years 
or so at the very least. 

The New Police has been in existence for some seven years; and 
after undergoing a considerable amount of obloquy and misrepresen¬ 
tation, has succeeded at length in winning for itself a sufficiently 
good name. It is still deficient in detective ability, and is perhaps 
somewhat more corrupt as a whole than it ought to be considering 
its composition and emoluments: but there can be no question, I 
believe, that it works well and efficiently in deterring and hunting 
down criminals. It has almost put down robbery by torch-light 
* and higbyay-robbery r and cattle-lifting is gradually diminishing. 



Tiie force consists of some 1,300 men; and is officered by a Euro¬ 
pean Superintendent and his Assistants, who also are Europeans, 
and by Inspectors and Head and Deputy Head Constables of various 
races, very much on the system adopted in England. 

The statistics of detection, &c., available are insufficient for a 
detailed review of the work done by the force: but such as they are, 
will be found in Appendix D. 

The Jails are:— 

1. The old Jail at Madura, 

2. The branch-Jail in P&mbam. 

3. The Subsidiary Jails or lock-ups. 

The old jail at Madura has long ago been condemned as uninhabi¬ 
table : and a fine new building is being raised in its place, which 
will be furnished with all kinds of the most approved appliances, and 
cost a very large sum of money. 

Some particulars regarding the mortality in the old Jail will be 
found in Appendix D. 

The Branch-Jail in P&mbam is a commodious and healthy building, 
to which prisoners in various Districts are from time to time drafted., 
I have no information touching the rate of mortality in it, &e. . 

The Subsidiary Jails are merely rooms or buildings attached to the 
buildings occupied by Tahsildars and other Subordinate Magistrates, 
in which prisoners are incarcerated for short periods after conviction 
of petty offences. 
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CHAPIEK YL 

THE CIVIL HOSPITAL 

Its origin mid progress .— Establishment *— Funds. — Lying- 
in-Hospital. 

The Civil Hospital and Dispensary consisting of a few small 
and plainly built wards, is situated on a platform raised over an 
old gateway, which, was saved from destruction at the time when 
the Tort of Madura was pulled down. It was opened by Assistant 
Surgeon Gill on the 9th May 1842 with a very modest staff of 
officers, consisting of a 2nd Dresser on 24| Rupees per mensem, a 
Cook, a Ward Cooly and a Sweeper. In the first eight months of its 
existence only 46 in and 228 out-patients were treated: and only 
nine operations were performed. The natives objected strongly to 
being bled from the arm, and were very unwilling at first to put 
themselves under European treatment. But'the Civil Surgeon felt 
confident that this prejudice would die out in time; and his belief 
has been proved to have been well founded. In the very next year 
the total number of patients amounted to 581; in 1845 it amounted 
to 732; in 1846 to 1,053 ; in 1848 to 1,416 ; and in 1850 to 2,199. 
Since then the numbers have constantly increased, and in 1865-66 
no less than 403 in-patients and 7,469 out-patients were admitted 
and treated; and 57 surgical operations performed, of which ten 
were capital And forty-two women were brought to bed in the 
Lying-in-hospital. 

The establishment which has to cope with so large an amount of 
sickness is a very different one from that originally fixed, and con¬ 
sists of the following, viz :— 

1 Medical Officer (the Zillah Surgeon) at Rs, 50 0 per mensem., 

1 Native Surgeon.,....,... at „ 100 0 „ 

2 2nd Dressers...at „ 24 8 „ 

1 3rd Class Hospital Assistant.at „ 20 0 „ 
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1 Writer..... at Rs. 10 0 per mensem. 

1 Apprentice..........at „ 7 0 „ 

Servants, Miscellaneous...at „ 26 0 „ 

For the Lying-in-) 1 Midwife.at „ 50 0 „ 

hospital........J Servants.....at „ 13 8 - „ 

The expenditure of 1865-66 on establishment and on medicines, 
diet, repairs, &c., amounted in all to Rupees 6,752-3-1; of which 
Government paid Rupees 3,173, and the Hospital the remainder. 

The property of the Hospital consists of a large dwelling house, 
which is rented for Rupees 115 per month, and Rupees 50,000 lent 
out at interest; it was acquired by means of a general subscription 
set on foot by the Collector of Madura in the year 1862 and sup¬ 
ported very liberally by the wealthy natives of the District. It is 
managed by a Committee, of which the Collector and Civil Surgeon 
are ex-officio members. As the native community have subscribed 
so largely with a view do the more efficient maintenance of the 
institution, they must naturally take some interest in it; and there 
can be but little doubt but that its usefulness, already very great, 
will steadily increase year by year. 

The Lying-in-hospital was completed and opened in 1863. It is 
a detached building, consisting of three wards and a small house for 
the accommodation of the matron in charge. Women of all castes 
are admitted into it during or after the 8th month of pregnancy, 
and receive batta or subsistence money, at the rate of two Annas per 
diem, up to the time of their confinement, when food is given them 
in lieu of money. The matron is permitted, when not engaged in 
attending to her patients, to attend women confined in private 
houses; and it is to be hoped that the use of this privilege will lead 
in time to very beneficial results. For the native treatment of 
women in labor is inconceivably barbarous; and a host of young 
mothers are every year killed, or maimed for life, by the ignorant 

midwives of Madura, 

* 









CHAPTER YIL 

EDUCATION, MISSIONS. 


Education a new thing.—The Zillah Schools. — T&Mlc, 
Grant-in-aid, and Village Schools.—The Roman Catholic 
Missions.—The American Mission. 

Education in the ordinary sense of the word may be said to be a 
new thing in Madura. It has been shown in Part III how munifi¬ 
cently in old times the State maintained institutions designed solely 
for the instruction of Br&hmans in religious and philosophic truths. 
The fall of the N&yakkan dynasty was necessarily accompanied 
by the ruin of those institutions; and during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, the condition of the country was so disturbed 
and anarchical that in all probability nothing in the shape of a 
school could be found within its limits. The commencement of 
British rule was marked, as it always is in India, by the introduc¬ 
tion of peace order and stability; and if a series of moderately good 
seasons had brought something of wealth and prosperity, possibly 
education of a certain sort would have been attended to and 
maintained at all events in the larger villages by the richer and 
more influential natives. But unhappily the first few years of this 
century were years of exceptional scarcity and adversity throughout 
all parts of the District. The great fever raged during a considera¬ 
ble period, slaying its thousands and destroying the health and 
energy of multitudes whom it attacked but did not kill; long 
droughts and virulent cattle-diseases drained the country of its 
capital and resources; and for thirty years Madura was almost as 
poor and backward under British domination, as she had been under 
Mahometan, A natural consequence of this was complete neglect of 
the very first beginnings of learning. In considerable villages none 
but a very few members of certain families of hereditary Kanak- 
kupilleis and N&tt&nmeik&rans could even so much as read and write 
Tamil. In the town of Madura itself Br&hmans were so ignorant 



-that Government wa* unable to give them employment: and Col¬ 
lectors were forced to call in to their assistance Mahratta and other 
foreign Br&hmans who were unacquainted for the most part with 
the manners, customs and institutions of the country. For many 
years accounts were kept exclusively in Mahratta, and business was 
conducted partly in Mahratta partly in Hindustani partly in other 
northern vernaculars. Gradually however a better state of things 
came about. Mahratta and Hindustani gave place to Tamil and 
English. The American Missionaries opened schools here and there 
in which a good rudimentary education was obtainable. And at 
last to the great comfort of all who felt an interest in the well being 
of Madura, the Zillah School was established by Government on the 
2nd of June 1856. Two or three smaller Govermental schools were 
opened about the same time: and since then considerable progress 
has been made in rendering education possible to all classes in all 
parts of the country. 

At present there are ninety-nine schools in the District which are 
more or less assisted and supervised by Government. The number 
of pupils on the rolls in March 1867 was 2,276 ; and the daily attend¬ 
ance 2,013 ; and the total receipts Rupees 23,325, of which Govern¬ 
ment granted 11,858. 

The largest and most important school is the Zillah school in the 
‘town of Madura, with 279 hoys on its rolls and an average daily 
attendance of 253. Its yearly cost is upwards of 7,000 Rupees, and 
its receipts amount to 9,251, of which Government contributes 5,891 
and the pupils 8,360. 

Next in importance is the Grant-in-aid Anglo-Vernacular school at 
Madura with a daily attendance of 182, and an income of Rupees, 
1,814 per annum. 

The Gospel Society’s Anglo-Vernacular school at R&mu&d has a 
daily attendance of ninety-three, and an income of Rupees 3,335 per 
.annum. 

In the remaining schools the average daily attendance is generally 
under fifty, and the income very small indeed. 

Forty-two village schools in the Taluks of Madura and Tiraman- 
galam have a total daily attendance of 882, and a total income of 
Rupees 873 granted by Government. 



There are two small girl’s schools in the town of Madura, with an 
average daily attendance of twenty-one, and an income of Rupees S32. 

The monthly schooling fees payable by pupils vary from Rupees 
one and a half and one in the Zillah .school, to one anna in some of 
the Mission schools. And the total cost of educating each pupil 
varies from over twenty-five Rupees per annum in the Zillah school, 
to three or four Rupees and less in inferior schools. 

The subjects taught in these schools vary considerably. In the 
Zillah school English is taught in every class: and in the sixth or 
highest class the boys read the following books:— 

1. The text books for the Madras University Matriculation. 

2. Sullivan’s Grammar. 

3. Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic, the whole. 

4 Euclid, Books IV and VI. 

5. Colenso’s Algebra, the whole. 

6. Hall’s Outlines of Astronomy. 

7. Tate’s Mechanics. 

8. Geography. 

9. History of India and of England. 

In the Taluk and Grant-in-aid schools generally the subjects are 
of a more elementary character. English is taught to only a portion 
of the pupils: and instruction in Mathematics, History, &c., is con¬ 
veyed principally through the medium of the Vernacular. In the 
village schools Tamil alone is taught, and to a very limited extent. 

Further information touching the Governmental and Grant-in-aid 
schools in Madura will be found in Appendix D. 



MISSIONS. 


ROM ANT CATHOLIC MISSIONS in the Madura District are sup¬ 
ported by two Societies. 

The more important of these two is the “ Company of Jesuswhich 
maintains in the field a staff of fifteen European Missionaries assisted 
by three European lay-brothers, eighteen catechists for high-caste 
natives, fifteen catechists for Pariahs and other low caste Christians, 
and a large number of native readers, whose principal duty is to per¬ 
form divine service morning and evening in 302 Churches and Chapels 
scattered over the District. 

Of these Churches and Chapels twenty-six are large and substan¬ 
tially built edifices; the rest are thatched buildings for the use of 
small and poor congregations. 

The Mission supports entirely six large schools, and partially smaller 
schools for each of the principal congregations. 

Two hospitals are maintained, one in Madura, the other in Sayaguni: 
in each of which not more than six poor invalids are attended to. 

Orphanages are maintained at Dindigul, Madura and Sayaguni. In 
that at Dindigul about eighty orphans are fed, clothed and trained up 
as agricultural laborers. At Madura about seventy-five are taught 
various trades. At Sayaguni the number of orphans cared for is not 
so large. 

Female orphans are sent to the female orphanage at Trichinopoly 
.which is superintended by European Nuns belonging to the Society 
of Marie Reparatrice, and by native Nuns. 

The total number of converts attached to this Mission, including 
from fifty to one hundred catechumens, is about 52,375. 

The total expenditure incurred in maintaining the above establish¬ 
ment, Churches, Hospitals, &c., is not more than Rupees 25,000 per 
annum, and is met by contributions from the Parent Society, and 



from that of la propagation de la foi” and others in France. Very 
little money is collected for general purposes from natives : but each 
•congregation is encouraged to subscribe towards the erection and 
maintenance of Churches, Schools, &c., for its separate use. 

The Roman Catholic Mission is that of the Priests of Goa. It works 
•on much the same principles as the Jesuit Mission : but on a smaller 
.scale. Its converts number about 9,400. 

So much has been already said with regard to the noble and 
.almost unparalleled efforts which have been made by the Roman 
datholic Missionaries of Madura, that it is almost superfluous to 
remark here that their exertions have produced undoubtedly great 
■results. It is doubtful however whether they will ever succeed in 
.making converts of any very considerable portion of the population. 
•Somehow the times would seem to have changed. 

The Jesuits by no means neglect the lowest classes of Hindus, but 
apparently devote themselves principally to the conversion and cure 
of well-to-do respectable ryots: and many of their congregations are 
•composed for the most part of thriving farmers. 

It will be gathered from the statistics above given that the work 
-of evangelization is done almost entirely by the Missionaries them¬ 
selves : and that the paid agency of Hindu converts is but sparingly 
made use of. The Priests spend the greater part of their lives in 
constant itineration: and many of them fall victims to the great 
hardships to which they are thereby exposed* Cholera too is 
•especially fatal amongst them, being brought on by excessive exer¬ 
tion coupled with abstinence from nutritious food and the habitual 
use of unwholesome water. 

The American Mission. —From the report of this Mission for the 
year 1865 it appears that it had in 1866 been in existence for more than 
thirty-one years. The first Missionary sent out by it, the Rev. H. R. 
Hoisington, arrived at Madura on the 30th July 1834, and successive 
laborers have constantly worked the ground first broken by him. 
The Mission numbered in 1866 twelve families, of whom ten were in 
the field and two absent. The work done by them was thus distri¬ 
buted. There were ten Mission stations situated in various parts of 
the District, each, of which was under the management of a Mission¬ 
ary assisted usually by his wife. The principal of them was that at 
Madura presided over by the Rev. T. Rendall: and the second in 



importance was the Rambarn and Periyakulam, presided over by the 
Rev. J. T. Noyes. The others were:— 

The Vattilagundu presided over by the Rev. G. T. Washburn. 


Dindigul.„ E. Chester. 

Manamadura, &c. W. B. Capron. 

Mantapas&lei -... 

Melur - T. S. Burnell 

Pasumalei -------- „ W. Tracy. 

Palani.- - - „ 0. T. White. 

Tirumangalam, &c. ----- „ J. E. Chandler. 


To each station there were attached a number of villages contain¬ 
ing Christian families, schools and churches; and the station with its 
dependencies formed the district of operations for the Missionary 
in charge. 

The total number of natives under instruction was stated to be 
(including 2,680 children) 6,177. Of these 2,439 had been baptized 
and 1,164 were regular communicants. The congregations were 159 ; 
the churches 30 ; and the schools 80. Six pastors, S3 catechists, 31 
readers, 4 teachers in the seminary, 3 teachers in the girls' boarding 
school at Madura under Mrs. Kendall, 63 schoolmasters, and 16 
schoolmistresses—in all 216 subordinates were assisting the Mission¬ 
aries in their work of evangelizing and educating. 

A very useful Dispensary is attached to the Madura station under 
the charge of the Physician of the Mission; and another has been 
maintained for a few years at Dindigul by the Reverend E. Chester. 

The hill-station Kodik&nal is the sanitarium to which the mem¬ 
bers of the Mission take their families for change of air, and most of 
the bungalows which form it belong to them. 

The Mission is in the enjoyment of very considerable resources, 
and expends annually from Rupees 60 to 70,000. The American war 
so far from crippling its resources tended to increase them: and 
there appears to Tbe every prospect at present of this institution 
becoming even more valuable and more extensively useful than it is 
at present. Its funds are derived almost exclusively from purely 
American sources: the natives contributing hardly any thing to its 
support- 
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CHAP TEE VIII. 

THE PALANIS. 

Native name.—Derivation of name Palani.—Extent of 
range.—Eastern and Western ranges.—Natural divi¬ 
sions. — Climate. — Meteorology.—Nature of soil. — Prin¬ 
cipal products.—Observations on Tea, Coffee, and 
Chincona.—Plantain clearings. — Population. — Castes .— 
Labor. — Cattle.—History and Antiquities.—The ruined 
lake. — The Revenue History. — Ponikddu.—The Renters. 
—Ryotwdri assessment. — Mr. Clarke's scheme of assess¬ 
ment.—Public Works. — Kodik&nal .— Villages.—Extent 

of cultivation.—Rights of the Hill-men. — Remarks .— 
List of ferns. 

H E Palani mountains; or hills as they are generally called, were 
bo named by the English after the well-known town and district of 
Palani on their northern side. The native name is Vcivdha-giri or 
Pig-mountain: and this is the name used in the Madura Survey 
Report. 

According to the Survey Report the origin of the name Palani 
is said to be the following. Once upon a time Siva called up before 
him his sons Subramanya and Vig’hneshwara, and promised to 
bestow a beautiful fruit (Palam) on him who should first complete 
the circuit of the universe. Upon this Subramanya quickly set out 
upon his peacock Vdhanani or vehicle, whilst the other, knowing 
that Siva was himself the universe, simply walked round Siva’s form 
and thereby obtained the prize. After a while Subramanya returned 
from his journey round the world, and was much chagrined at find¬ 
ing himself the loser : and went -and hid himself. When his father 
found him he succeeded at last in putting him in good spirits by 
saying coxnplimentarily, uippjs (Palam ni) i. e., “ Thou art the 
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fruit/ 5 meaning that lie was tlie choicest fruit or product of the 
world: and in commemoration of this saying, the place where it 
was said was called Palani. 

The position and lithology of the Palanis have been given before 
at page 3 of Part I: but little is known of the latter. 

The length of the Palanis from east to west is said to be fifty-four 
miles, and their medium breadth fifteen. Their superficial area, includ¬ 
ing 2311- square miles constituting the Anjinad or “live Nadus” on 
the western side which now belongs to Travancore, is supposed to 
be 7984 square miles ; of which some 427 belongs to Government. 

The range is commonly divided by the tribes which inhabit it 
into two portions, the eastern and western. Of these the former is 
considerably the loftier. Its summit consists for the most part of 
undulating bleak, table lands some 7,000 feet high, which produce 
trees only in sheltered sholas or ravines, and are covered with a 
coarse grass. Large spurs branch off in every direction from the 
main block, and throw out minor spurs which are torn and split up 
into innumerable hills and hillocks of every size and shape as they 
gradually sink into the plains. Between the spurs lie rugged valleys 
clothed with thick forests and jungles; impassable gorges and ravines; 
vast precipices/chasms, and abysses ; in a word all the most rough 
and primitive formations. Towards the east the plateaus fall 
rather suddenly to some 4,000 feet, and gradually slope down towards 
the plains, until they almost imperceptibly melt into them at a 
height of about 1,000 feet. 

The whole range may be divided, generally with reference to 
natural boundaries such as prominent ridges or rivers, into seven 
principal divisions, viz :— 

1. The Ettur or “ eight villages,” at the extreme west. 

2. Pumb&rei, also at the extreme west. 

3. Vilpatti, east of No. 2, and south of the Perumal-malei. 

4. Kovanji, north of No. 3. 

5. The Periyur Hills. 

6. The P&ndi-malei, Andalujf and Manalur Hills. 

7. The Tandigudi Hills on the east. 

Of these divisions the fourth and sixth belong to the Ayakudi 
and Kanniv&di Zamind&ris; the first three form the upper range, 
the other two form the low r er range, . 

M 




* The climate of the Palanis i:j thus described by Mr. Claike in Ms 
elaborate report on them, dated the 10th May, 1853 :— 

f< January is uniformly fair, clear and dry. The nights are very 
“ cold and attended with frost in the valleys. The same remarks 
“ will apply to February, except that frost is stronger, and in March 
“ it disappears, when the weather becomes milder; there are also a 
" few heavy showers. Towards the close of April, the wind begins 
“ to vary from the N. E. and finally settles in S. W., the air is 
sc mild and balmy. May is the warmest month; but the heat is 
“ often relieved by the fall of rain in torrents, intermingled with hail, 
“ ushering in the south-west monsoon, which occurs in the early part 
“ of June and continues with greater or less constancy throughout 
cc July and August, when the weather on the lower hills is compara- 
“ tively dr}" and fine. September and October are uncertain months, 
“ depending on the state of the south-west monsoon, which, if begun 
“ early and exhausted, renders the weather fine, warm and pleasant, 
“ but if deficient, in previous rain, a good deal of mist and drizzle 
“ generally prevails. Towards the end of September the wind again 
“ begins to shift round to the north, when the weather becomes 
“ suddenly colder. Mists and fogs are common throughout the year. 
“ Some gales of wind occur once or twice a year, generally about the 
changes of season; but thunder and storms are of rare occurrence. 
“ The changes of temperature are sudden, but the higher hills are by 
“ no fneans unhealthy. The inhabitants are decidedly a healthy 
“ and robust people. The most unhealthy season is reckoned to be 
“ January and February and part of March, when colds and coughs 
" and occasional fevers from exposure are met with. Small-pox of 
" a fatal character has of late years carried off several. The people 
“ resist the introduction of vaccination, but through my Dressser, I 
“ had a few vaccinated last year, and hope by degrees to overcome 
the opposition of the people. Cholera attended with great morta- 
lity visited the higher range some years back.” 

From the report of Colonel Hamilton written in 1864 it appears 
that from the 1st November 1861 to the 10th November 1862 the 
weather on the Palanis was of the following description, viz :— 

In November and December the thermometer ranged at noon in 
an open verandah from 53|° to 65°; and generally showed about 60° 
of heat. The days were usually fine throughout: hut the sky was 
often elpudy, particularly in the afternoon ; and there was a con si- 
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durable amount of mist and fog in the morning and towards evening, 
Eain fell from time to time, and a few days in November were wet 
throughout. At the beginning of November a strong wind blew for 
a few days, and increased at times to a gale. It was accompanied 
by heavy rain. December was much brighter and pleasanter than 
the preceding month. 

Jn January and February the thermometer ranged at noon from 
5o' J to 68°, and generally showed about 62" or 63° of heat. There 
were fewer days fine throughout. Damp, fog, mist, drizzle, and rain 
were common in the morning and afternoon : and many days were 
cloudy. During the fine weather there was often frost at night; and 
the thermometer showed sometimes not more than 44° or 45° of heat 
at 6-30 A. M. Occasionally a strong wind blew: and heavy rain fell 
once or twice. 

In March and April the thermometer ranged at noon from 60i c 
to 77°; and generally showed about 70° of heat. The fogs and mists 
disappeared. The days were generally fine : with occasional frosts at 
night particularly in the valleys. A little rain fell from time to 
time : and there was a good deal of thunder in the latter part of 
April. On the 24th :— f< a tremendously heavy thunder-storm set in 
after dark with hailstones of great size—many animals killed.” 
And on the 29th there was a heavy thunder-storm in the afternoon. 

In May and June the thermometer ranged at noon from 58° to 671° 
and generally showed about 64J° of heat. Eain fell during a portion 
of nearly every day: and the sky was almost always more or less 
overcast. There was no thunder: and strong winds did not blow. 

In July and August the thermometer ranged at noon from 60° 
to 70°; and generally showed about 64° of heat. July was very 
similar to May and June in respect of abundance of rain and clouds. 
In August the weather was more changeable. Many days were 
rainy and cloudy: and on some days there were wind and thunder. 
The mornings were generally fine : the afternoons drizzly and cloudy. 

In September and October the thermometer ranged at noon from 
60® to 68°; and generally showed about 63° of heat. Almost every 
day was cloudy and rainy during several hours Usually the morn¬ 
ings were fine but cloudy : the noons and afternopns foggy and rain)'. 
Very heavy rain fell occasionally, generally at night. There wfs 
not much wind. Once or twice there was heavy thunder. 



This appears to have been an unusually cloudy and rainy year : 
and Colonel Hamilton’s register is the more remarkable in that than 
was a great failure of rain in the plains in 1861-62. 

The climate of the npper Palanis is considered to he exceedingly 
salubrious : and no sickness of any kind is known to be endemic or 
epidemic upon them. They are too lofty to be visited by the 
ordinary malarious fever of India: too sparsely populated to be 
scourged by typhus and typhoids. And having a much drier air and 
more equable temperature than the Mlagiris, they are said to be far 
better suited to children and invalids. At present however but 
little is really known with regard to their meteorological peculia¬ 
rities : and it would scarcely be prudent to say more than that whilst 
nothing is ever urged against Kodikanal as a Sanitarium, most 
Europeans who pay it a visit, have manifestly derived the greatest 
benefit from the change, and speak of the place in terms of the 
highest praise. 

“ The climate of the lower Palanis,” Colonel Hamilton writes, “ is 
very similar to that of the Shevaroys, and were it not for the 
fever, would be a delightful mountain tract to reside in. The 
most unhealthy months are from March to July, but there appeal's 
to be no period of the year perfectly safe.” Further on he says :— 
<e These hills are much less affected by the south-west monsoon 
than the high range, the weather is often clear and bright at that 
period when heavy rains or dense fogs prevail to the westward, 
but the rains of the north-east monsoon are heavier on the lower 
than on the upper range.” 

Mr. Clarke says of the lower range that from March to July 
is the most unhealthy season of the year; that fever of remittent 
and intermittent types is then prevalent; and that enlargement of 
the spleen is common, and dropsy, small-pox and cholera are known. 

The soil of the Palanis appears to be sufficiently fertile to pro¬ 
duce in Abundance the many vegetables to which their equable 
and genial climate is adapted. But it has been found to be at a depth 
of a few inches exceedingly cold even in the hottest months: and 
it is questionable therefore whether delicate vegetables which send 
down long tap-roots would flourish in it, unless carefully tended 
and nursed. No doubt something might be done by judicious 
manuring and admixture of artificial soil: but the expense of such 
cultivation would stand in the way of realising large profits. 



Ordinary European fruit trees and vegetables are said to tlm\ r 
excellently well on the upper range: but so little attention is paid 
to horticulture by those who own houses at Kodik&iial, that it is 
difficult to know whether this is a fact. That they grow freely,, 
there can be no question. The doubt is whether their produce is 
usually tasty and nutritious. Judging from all I have heard and 
from my own experience, I am inclined to believe that fairly good 
fruits and vegetables have been produced in the Palanis by care¬ 
ful and clever gardeners, as they have in places like Trichinopoly 
and Arcot: but that really first-rate articles have never yet been 
raised there, and it remains to be seen whether it be possible to 
raise such. 

The principal products grown on the higher range are rice, very 
poor kinds of wheat and barley, garlic, thinei, rend iy am, vasambii 
or sweet-flag and a few plantains: those grown on the lower are 
plantains, turmeric, ginger, vendiyam , mustard, and castor-oil seeds; 
and ordinary dry grains such as ragi, kambu, samei, varagu and 
thinei are grown for local consumption. 

The nut-meg and cinnamon-tree and the pepper-vine grow wild : 
and jack-fruit, orange, lime, citron, sago-palm and many other fruit- 
trees are common enough, particularly on the lower range. 

A few tea-seeds were * sown in Mr. Clarke's garden in 1859: 
and soon sprouted and took root. The plants flowered in 1862, 
and in March 1864 were some three feet high, bushy and apparently 
tolerably vigorous and healthy: but it seemed to me that they 
were stunted and poor specimens, and would in all probability have 
been twice or thrice as big if raised at a much lower elevation. 
Possibly the soil is too chilly for tea: and the bleak winds check 
its growth. 

Coffee has been tried on the lower Palanis: and undoubtedly 
grows well there. Whether their soil is likely to yield heavy crops 
of this valuable berry, it is impossible as yet to guess. Experi¬ 
ments have been made only in a few places, and on a very small 
scale: and until thousands of acres of coffee have been in exist¬ 
ence for many years in a particular locality, it is hard to say 
whether that locality certainly is or is not w T ell-suited for its 
growth. Colonel Hamilton indeed says boldly that the soil of the 
lower Palanis is “ far superior" to that of the Shevaroys: but he 
gives no authority and no reasons for the assertion, and seeing 



that no two coffee-gardens on the Shevaroys have soils even 
approximately similar, it cannot be allowed much weight by pru¬ 
dent men. But the lower Palanis undoubtedly possess two great 
advantages which are in a measure denied to the Shevaroys, 
viz : an abundance of fine forest-lands and many running streams. 

Chincona plants have been successfully raised in Mr. Levin ges 
garden at Kodik&nal. It is not known whether Chincona cul¬ 
tivation is likely to be profitable on the Palanis generally. 

Perhaps the same objections to attempting it on the upper range 
might be raised as in the case of tea and coffee: but no doubt 
many spots on the lower would suit the Chinconas admirably. 

The plantains grown on the Palanis are of a peculiar species. The 
fruit is very rich and aromatic in flavour, and therefore held in great 
esteem by natives. TTnlike ordinary trees of the kind, they continue 
to hear fruit for twenty and even thirty years and are consequently 
exceedingly profitable, as they require no irrigation, and but little 
attention and outlay after once reaching maturity. Formerly their 
cultivation was most wasteful and destructive, and caused annually 
the disappearance of whole tracts of forest. Whoever felt inclined 
to make a plantain garden, walked into the nearest forest; cleared 
as large a space as he required by felling and burning every tree on 
it; and prepared the soil for his crop by ploughing in the ashes and 
so correcting the acidity of the over-rich virgin vegetable mould. In 
the course of centuries many thousand acres of good land have been 
thus disforested; and it is supposed that there is something in this 
mode of cultivation which prevents nature from repairing injuries so 
occasioned, for apparently forest trees never spring up again in used- 
up and deserted plantain gardens. A few years ago the practice was 
strictly forbidden: and under the present system of conservancy men 
will hardly dare to break through the prohibition. 

The population of the upper range is said by Colonel Hamilton not 
to exceed 3,500: that of the lower 6,000. The inhabitants are 
members of the following castes, viz:— 

*1. Kunnuvans. 5. Telugu Chettis. 

2. K&rakattu Yellalans. 6. Poleiyans. 

3. Vadukans. 7. Pariahs. 

4 M&ravans. 8. Palliyans. 

All that I have been able to gather with regard to the origins and 
customs of these castes, has been shown already in Part IT. It only 



remains for me to give a few hints touching the probability of 
planters who may resolve to try the Palanis, procuring labor near 
sites fixed upon for operations. 

The Kumravans are the most numerous caste resident on the hills: 
and as they all or nearly all of them cultivate holdings of then own 
and live in tolerably easy circumstances, it is exceedingly unlikely 
that many of them will be tempted by ordinary wages to work for 
a master. 

The Poleiyans are the hereditary prasdial slaves of the Kunnuvans, 
and are not likely to leave old masters for new. 

The Chettis are pretty numerous : but they will never work as out¬ 
door laborers, and besides their occupation is very profitable to them. 

The Pariahs and Palliyans are very few: so few that even if they 
all were willing to work, which is more than doubtful, they would 
hardly meet the wants of a single estate. 

The K&rakattu Vell&lans are not numerous: and the remarks 
made above about the Kunnuvans will apply equally well to them. 

The Maravans and Yadukans are very few, and very unlikely 
indeed to condescend to work as coolies. 

It is clear therefore, I think, that labor for the purposes of tea, coffee 
or Chincona planting is not procurable on the Palanis: and planters 
must seek for it in the villages situated round the bases of the hills. 
Whether they will there find it, I have no means of judging: but 
looking to the circumstances of the Palanis and the country surround¬ 
ing them, I cannot but think that labor will be found to be very 
expensive if not scarce. Probably six annas a day will be the lowest 
rate of pay- for an intelligent able-bodied man. No doubt coolies 
may be engaged for much less than this at the present moment in 
Kodikanal itself, but the price of labor on the hills has risen most 
considerably in the last few years; and if a few planters come to 
settle on them, prices will at once rise to perhaps double their pre¬ 
sent height. 

The fauna of the Palanis have been described generally in Part II 
ante. It may be observed however that the bill cattle are of most 
miserable breed's. The buffaloes are no better than those of the low¬ 
lands and in no way remind one of the fine animals bred by the 
Todas on the Nilagiris. It is stated in the Survey Report that the 
pasturage found on the Palanis is deficient in salt, and therefore 



cattle do not thrive upon it: but that this idea is inaccurate is 
proved by the fact that cattle brought up by Europeans from the 
plains get on very well at Kodikanal. 

The history and antiquities of the Palanis may be disposed of in a 
very few words. Nothing I believe has yet been discovered which 
tends to show that they were inhabited in remote ages by races of 
which few or no representatives now exist. No “ Scythian tombs 
and remains” or “ Druidical temples” puzzle and delight antiquarians, 
as on the Nilagiris and other Indian mountains, and the inhabitants 
are distinguished by no striking peculiarities of appearance, language 
or customs, as are the Todas and others. 

The only curiosity I have heard of is the site of a large lake about 
twelve miles south-west of Kodikanal and nine miles from the 
Travancore boundary line. Whether this was a natural lake or an 
artificial reservoir, seems to be a matter of doubt: but I believe 
Engineers incline to the-belief that it was the latter. The bank or" 
bund which daiimcd up its waters, might easily be repaired at a very 
trifling cost: and in the course of two or three years a magnificent 
sheet of water some twelve or fifteen miles in circumference, would 
be formed at an elevation of about 7,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Were this done, the natural heauty and splendid climate of 
the locality would soon attract visitors in numbers, and the Palanis 
might rival or even surpass the Nilagiris in attractiveness. And no 
doubt it will be done in the course of a few years. 

The Revenue history of the Palanis is very meagre indeed. Mr. 
Hurtlis did not survey and assess them at the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury, and says very little about them in his reports. He states (see 
Part IY, page 48, ante) “that the hill villages had never really formed 
part of any Poligar’s possessions but in this I think he was wrong- 
There can he no doubt that three or four hundred years ago colonies 
were planted on the Palanis by adventurous Poligars who lived in the 
plains round their bases, and there can he no reason to suppose that 
those Poligars omitted to levy contributions from their colonies. It 
may well be that in the troublous times which preceded the occupa¬ 
tion of the Dindigul country by the British, the Poligars were tem¬ 
porarily prevented from making their collections as usual on the hills ; 
but that the hill villages were ey^r independent, I cannot see any 
reason to believe. However Mr. Hurdis recommended that they 
should not be given up to the Poligars or Zamind&rs: and the recoin-- 
mendation was carried into effect. 
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How the land-tax was collected on the hills in Mr. Hurdis 5 time, 
and on what principles it was calculated, there is hardly anything to 
show. It appears from his report on Dindigul (see ante Part IV, page 
39) that one of the taxes payable in money which formed the Swar- 
n&daya of the Zamindars was the Ponikadu, and that this was a tax 
payable by cultivators of small parcels of land on the hills worked 
with hand-spades, pick-axes and bill-hooks: and perhaps this was the 
only land-tax at that time collected from the hill-men. Mr. Clarke’s 
report tells us that in old times a tax of from three to nine Rupees 
was assessed on each plough, and one of from eight Annas to three 
Rupees on each hatchet: and it may be inferred from this either that 
the old Ponik&du system was extended during the times of Mr. Hurdis 5 
successors, or that Mr. Hurdis did not quite understand the nature 
of the term Ponik&du. 

In and after Mr. Hurdis’ time the hill-men paid other taxes besides 
the Ponik&du, e. g., one on wild honey, and one on dammer; ginger and 
other jungle products. These seem to have been calculated in the 
most arbitrary manner with reference to the amount of honey, &c. 
which a man was supposed to be able to collect. 

In Mr. Hurdis’ time and for many years afterwards the hill 
villages were farmed out to renters, who lived on the plains for 
the most part, and only visited the hills for the purpose of levy¬ 
ing contributions. To what extent they bled the unfortunates 
committed to their tender mercies, there is no means of ascertain¬ 
ing. What they paid to Government as rent, will appear from 
the Statement in Appendix E which shows the collections under 
all heads from Mr. Hurdis’ time. 

The exactions of the renters were so intolerably great that the 
hill-men repeatedly petitioned the Collectors to bring the hills 
under the Ryotwari system: and in 1837 the first step towards 
accomplishing this was taken by the appointment of a Kamam to 
each village, to enquire into, the conduct of the renters and the 
modes of taxation in vogue. And in 1842 the system of renting 
was formally abandoned, in favor of the Ryotw&ri And at the 
same time a Hukunm&m& was prepared for the hills by Mr. Elliott 
which was sanctioned by the then Collector, Mr. Blaekburne. 

The nature of the various modifications of this Hukumn4m& 
which were in the course of time effected, and the results of the 
elaborate enquiry into the state of the assessment together with the 

N 
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suggestions regarding its rectification made by the Sub-Collector, Mr. 
Clarke, are shown at length in that Officer s well-known report of 
the 10th May 1853, which is the grand repository of all Revenue 
information about the Palanis. 

When Mr. Clarke wrote, the old practice of taxing produce rather 
than the land itself tvas in full force on the hills; and his main object 
was to abolish this impropriety and introduce uniform rates assessed 
with reference to the capabilities of various kinds of lands falling 
under only two heads, Nanjey and Punjey. His proposals were 
generally approved of and sanctioned : and attention having been at 
last drawn to the hills, their condition has been gradually improved, 
until at the present day it differs but little from that of ordinary 
Ryotw&ri tracts in the plains. 

But little has been done for the hills by the Department "of Public 
Works. A decent ghaut has been made from a point some five miles 
west of the town of Periyakulam to the plateau in which is situated 
the Settlement of Kodikanal: but on all other sides the Palanis are 
inaccessible except on foot. There are five ancient tracks leading up 
to the upper range from the northern side and one on the western; 
and six passes lead up to the lower Palanis, three from the south, 
two from the north, one from the east: but none of them is a made 
road, and since the opening of the Periyakulam ghaut they have 
fallen into almost complete disuse. A small lake has been formed in 
the basin upon the side of which .Kodikanal is built, principally I 
believe at the expense of the late Collector, Mr. Levinge : and a road 
has been carried round it so as to afford a pleasant promenade for 
visitors. With these exceptions the Palanis can boast of no public 
works of any description. 

The Settlement of Kodikanal consists of a dozen or more small 
and ugly houses built by Europeans and Americans, principally by 
the latter; and a few huts which accommodate servants and others. 
There is no native village in its neighbourhood. The situation is not 
well chosen in respect of beauty of scenery: and no stream flows near 
Kodikanal. Moreover the lake has not quite lost its ancient charac¬ 
ter of a swamp, and the soil is so loose and friable as to make walk¬ 
ing rather unpleasant. On the whole, the Settlement has too many 
disadvantages. If the Palanis are ever to become popular, a 
pleasanter spot than Kodikanal, and there are hundreds available, 
must be chosen as the site of a new Settlement. 
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On the Upper Palanis the principal villages are—1, Manavanhr; 

2, Pimib&rei, and 3, Yilpatti. 

Manavannv is the chief of the group of six villages which go 
"by the name of the Etthr, two of the origmal eight having been 
deserted, and the six contain in all it is said between 16 and 1,700 
inhabitants. 

P&mb&rei, with its four hamlets, is said to contain 1,224 in¬ 
habitants. 

Vilpatti with its hamlet Sembaganur, contains under 400. 

On the lower Palanis the principal villages are—1, Tandigudi; 2, 
Kamanur; 3, Pulatur and 4, PannakM with their seven hamlets, on 
the Tandigudi hills; and 5, Periyur; 6, Pacchalur, 7, Yadakadu; 8, 
Kannanhr, and 9, Yinnelli, with forty-eight hamlets, on the Periyhr 
range (of these last Periyur is the most important, being the mother 
village of no less than thirty-four hamlets); and 10, Mannalur; 11, 
^Adalur; 12, Thonimalei and 13, P&ndimalei, with their twelve ham¬ 
lets, in the Kanniv&di Zamind&ri 

From the accounts furnished to Mr. Clarke by the hill Kamams it 
appears that the following were the areas respectively cultivated and 
left waste in the several Circar hill villages, viz:— 

In Ettftr, cult. 780 k&nis; waste 268 
In PumMvei, do. 652 „ 592 

. In Yilpatti, do. 214 M 199 

, In Tandigudi, do. 1,736 „ 204 

In Periyur, do. 1,114 „ 2,583 

Total... 4,496 „ 3,846 

These accounts are not considered to be very reliable: but never¬ 
theless give at all events a rough idea of the extent of cultivation on * 
the Palanis. 

It is a circumstance of the highest importance to intending plan¬ 
ters, that with the exception of the lands actually cultivated by the 
hill-men, the entire area of the Palanis in the possession of Govern¬ 
ment is available for outright sale, free of all objections, claims and 
hindrances. 

In his report on the Palanis dated the 23rd March 1854, the Col¬ 
lector made the following observations in para. 6 :—“ I think it 
“ necessary to observe that I see no reason for the acknowledgment 
a of any right whatever on the part of the villagers to lands at a 
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u distance from their villages, which they have never occupied. They 
“ are not like the Tod as of the Neilgherry Hills, who though 1 few in 
“ number require large tracts and at one time or another in the year 
a actually occupy them for the grazing of numerous herds of cattle. 
u On the contrary these people have no herds beyond the ordinary 
“ number of cows and buffaloes, but are agriculturists, and occupy 
only such sites near the sides of the mountains as are favorable to 
" cultivation from possessing water, leaving large ranges of grass- 
“ land wholly vacant. This fact I consider of great importance, as 
these downs may in time become very desirable locations for Euro- 
“ peans, either for the sake of simple residence or for grazing farms, 
f< to which latter use they are admirably adapted, horned cattle 
“ thriving remarkably well on the Pulnis. This observation applies 
“ more especially to the higher range included in the division of 
“ Mel-malai.” 

Mr.'Parker was not singular in holding this view of the rights of 
the hill-men : for Sir Charles Trevelyan, after visiting the Madura 
District, recorded the following observation in his Minute of 
February, 1860 

“ It is an important fact that as regards much of the largest por- 
“ tion of this tract” (i. e. the upper plateau) “ there is no claim to the 
soil which can interfere with the most absolute freehold; the vil¬ 
lages are few and far between, and the rights of the inhabitants are 
confined to the land they cultivate.” 

Since 1860 several pieces of land have been sold on the upper 
range, and I believe no objection of any kind has been raised by 
the hill-men. 

Intending visitors and planters should bear in mind the fact that 
there are no markets on the Palanis. Stores and provisions of all 
kinds must be brought up from the plains. 

The requisite materials for brick-making have not yet been found 
in the neighbourhood of Kodikanal: and it seems to be doubtful 
whether they exist, 

Peat and turf are procurable in abundance. 

The following list of ferns found chiefly on the Palanis was fur¬ 
nished to me by Mr. Turnbull:— 
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15. Do. Brazaliense ... ... ... ... do. 

16. Athyrium gymnogrammoides... ... ... .. Kodikanel and Perambukanel sliolas. 

17. Asplemum contlgunm ... ... ... ... ...Shembagantir ravine. 

18. Do. trapezdforme ... ... ... .Parambnkanel. 
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32. Botrychium virginicum ... .\.Lcivgo Succulent Common m woods. 

33. Ceratopteris thalictroides ... ... - ...Secunda-malay, near Madura. 

34 Cheilantlies tenuifolia... ... ••• ... 

35. Do. Mysorensis... 

36. Do. farinosa... > ... ... ... Silver leaf... In many sliolas. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A brief abstract of the information afforded by this work .— 
General remains on the present condition and future pros¬ 
pects of the District. — Conclusion . 

The end of my enquiries has now been reached, and it only remains 
for me to sum up succinctly the results arrived at, and in conclusion 
offer a few remarks on the present condition and prospects of the 
country. 

It appears that the District of Madura is an almost uniformly level 
tract of country which slopes eastward to the sea from the Western 
Ghauts, of which certain considerable spurs form its only mountain¬ 
ous portion. 

Its total area is nearly nine thousand square miles. 

The principal rocks of the country are igneous. Granite -and Its 
varieties everywhere abound. 

The river-system is very simple. With the exception of a few 
streams which rise on the northern slopes of the Palanis, all the 
drainage of the country flows nearly due east, in almost parallel 
courses. 

There are no natural lakes or pools, as there are no perennial 
rivers: and the only forests are those which clothe the slopes and 
recesses of the mountains. 

The coasts are low and sandy: destitute of harbours, and danger¬ 
ous in bad weather. 

The "mineralogy of the District is in many respects interesting. 

Water is scarce, and generally speaking, of inferior quality. It is 
procured from streams and channels in the rainy season, and from 
wells tanks and reservoirs all through the year. 
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There are no indications of the existence of coal-beds. Sait is found 
in abundance, and saltpetre. Lime occurs in numerous varieties in 
most parts of the District. Gold is washed to a small extent near 
Palakaiiht, and in the sands of river-beds. Silver has been found in 
minute quantities. Iron ores of many varieties are everywhere 
abundant: but are not easily workable. 

The soils are very various ; but none are remarkable for fertility. 
They consist of the black cotton soil commonly called black regur, a 
red earth, a gravelly conglomerate, sand, a whitish earth, one or two 
alluvial soils, and several mixtures of these elementary soils. 

The climate is hot, dry, unhealthy and variable in the plains : 
cool, rather moist, and exceedingly equable and pleasant on the 
mountains. The thermometer ranges between 65° in January nights 
and 3 01)° in the hottest days of May. The rainfall amounts in all to 
a little over thirty inches per annum. It is very uncertain, and is 
distributed over a rainy season of about nine months' duration, which 
begins about the 1st of April, reaches its maximum of humidity in 
October, and ends abruptly in December. The registers of rain do 
not appear to show the existence of regular monsoons. The uncer¬ 
tainty of the rainfall is very disastrous to cultivation : and year after 
year some of the crops fail through want of rain at the proper time, 
or excess at unusual times. 

Violent winds and storms are uncommon. From November to 
March the wind is usually in the north and east; it then veers round 
to the east, south-east, and west; is variable in April and May; 
blows lightly from the south-west in June and July ; continues from 
the same quarter for the most part, hut is rather variable during the 
next two months ; and in October shifts about to every point of the 
compass. 

The country is rarely free from epidemic fever, cholera and small¬ 
pox, and murrain amongst the cattle. Occasionally the outbreaks are 
very severe and fatal. Cholera has always been known in Madura 
since 1609, and in all probability was known long before that date. 
The commonest diseases are the zymotic, fever, cholera, small-pox, 
ophthalmia, diarrhoea, dysentery, and rheumatism. Of constitutional 
diseases, anasarca alone appears to be prevalent. Diseases of the 
nervous system are not very prevalent. Madness of different varieties 
is pretty common; but rarely assumes the violent types so well- 
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known in Europe. Cephaloea and otitis are rather common, particu¬ 
larly the latter. Diseases of the digestive system, dyspepsia and the 
like, are extraordinarily prevalent amongst natives of all classes ; but 
more especially amongst the wealthy. The most remarkable disease 
known in Madura is the eniophytic disease of the foot. Snake-bites 
poisonings and suicides are uncommon. The only kinds of “ violent 
deaths” which appear to be of frequent occurrence are those caused 
by incised wounds and by severe burns. 

Cattle-diseases are very common, and appear to be generated 
usually by starved animals eating to excess the coarse rank grass 
which springs up suddenly upon the termination of a long drought 
Sometimes mere drought of long duration produces murrain. 

The inhabitants of the country belong to nearly a hundred distinct 
and independent castes, many of which are broken up into numerous 
subdivisions .* and number nearly two millions. 

With the exception of rather more than thirty thousand so-called 
Brahmans of various nationalities, the population consists of various 
tribes, of which many have been resident in South India so long 
that they may he called aboriginal, and few can properly he called 
Hindu. About one-sixth of the population is composed of foreigners, 
and the remainder is Tamil 

The manners and customs of the several castes are very various. 
Polyandry, polygamy, incestuous commerce, divorce, and re-marriage 
of both males and females, are customary with many castes. 

As a whole the people is very dark-skinned and ugly, of small 
size hut sufficiently muscular ; grossly ignorant and superstitious but 
not deficient in power of observation and intelligence; industrious 
and of frugal habits. 

The principal Tamil castes are the Yell&la, Marava, Ahambadiya, 
Kalla, Ideiya, Palla, Pareiya, Valiya, S&n&n, Chakkili and Setti: and 
the principal foreign castes the Kavarei, Tottiya, Vaduka, Reddi and 
Pattu-nul-k&ran. 

The principal religions of the country are the Saiva, Vaishnava, 
Mahometan, and Catholic: but devil-worship is still very prevalent, 
and appears to be far more to the taste of the great bulk of the popu¬ 
lation than what has been taught by the Br&hmaiis. Bauddliisru is 
unknown ; and the Jaina faith is almost if not-absolutely extinct. 
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In all probability the Vell&lans first settled in tlie country about a 
thousand years ago. The Kalians seem to have come later, and to 
have ousted the Yell&lans from their possessions. Subsequently the 
Vadukans became the leading caste,' The Maravans seem to have 
held their country from the very earliest times. There is clearly a 
certain affinity between the Vell&lans Maravans Ahambadiyans and 
Kalians which points to a common origin. 

Mahometans and Labbeis are rather numerous, and appear to have 
existed in the country for the last eight hundred years. 

The mammals of the country consist of tigers, panthers, leopards 
and cats ; dogs, wolves and jackals ; hyaenas; bears ; mongooses ; 
antelopes, deer, oxen, goats and sheep ; rats, mice, hares, rabbits, 
porcupines and squirrels; elephants, hogs, horses and asses ; mon¬ 
keys ; and numerous cheiroptera. 

The birds consist of the families commonly found in South India. 
The raptoms are well represented; the insessores are very nume¬ 
rous ; the grallatores and natatores numerous. 

The fishes reptiles and insects are not remarkable for anything but 
their numbers. 

The flora of the District may be said to be two-fold : the vegeta¬ 
bles of the plains being very different from those of the mountains. 
The former are what are found in most parts of the South ; the latter 
resemble those of the Nilagiris, the Shevaroys, the Anamaleis, and 
other mountain ranges. Rice is cultivated to a considerable extent, 
but the less valuable cereals, such as ragi, varagu, kambu and cholam 
are much more largely raised, and afford food to by far the greater 
part of the population. Amongst fruit-trees, plantains, palms, jack- 
fruit and tamarind-trees are those most commonly grown. 

The history of the country commences with the foundation of the 
P&ndya dynasty some five or more centuries before the birth of 
Christ: but is exceedingly obscure and mythical until we come to 
the sixteenth century of our era. 

Who the Pandyas were, there is, it is believed, nothing to show. 
Tradition of course says they were Kshatriyas: hut as almost all 
R&jas in ancient times are said to have belonged to this illustrious 
race, the tradition is worth in itself but little. According to Wilson 
they came from Oude : but his authority great as it is, cannot make 
us accept without hesitation an account jso improbable. 
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Whoever they were, the Pandyas had made a name for themselves 
by the time Christianity began to flourish in the world. And they 
continued to rule their kingdom until (probably) about the end of 
the eleventh century, when the last and most illustrious of them, 
Sundara, was killed or at all events dethroned by some foreign 
invader, shortly after he had succeeded in overthrowing the Jains, 
and annexing the powerful Chola kingdom. 

The period from 1100 A.D, to 1324 appears to have been one 
characterized by numberless invasions and constant internecine strife. 
The Mahometans, or whoever were the destroyers of the Pandya 
dynasty, appear to have failed to establish themselves securely in the 
country: and a new dynasty arose, which may be called that of the 
Pseudo-P&ndy as. During their uncertain and feverish tenure of 
power in various capitals, the country was invaded and occupied 
from time to time by the Cholas, the people of Kandi, Mahometans 
and others; and was at last completely subjugated by a Mahometan 
Chieftain of infamous memory, Malik Naib Kafur. 

He and his successors held the country, or at all events the capital 
for forty-eight years, during which they treated the subject Indians 
with unparalleled cruelty. They were at last driven out by one 
Kampana Udeiy&r, who appears to have been a servant of Buk’ha 
the B&yar of Vijayanagar. 

Kampana and three other Udeiyars ruled in Madura for some 
forty-seven years : and then came Lekkina the first of the JNAyakkan 
Governors of Madura. 

These Nayakkans , apparently never succeeded in establishing a 
strong government until Visvan&t’ha came to Madura, accompanied 
by a famous General, Arya Nayaga Muthali, in 1559. 

From that year to 1659, or during an entire century, Visvan&t/ha 
and his descendants ruled the country with great ability; and in'spite 
of numerous rebellions and invasions, raised it to a position of con¬ 
siderable splendour and importance. Tinnevelly, Travancore, Madura, 
Coimbatore, Salem and Trichinopoly formed a compact and rich 
kingdom: and had it not been for the mistaken policy of Tim mala, 
the N&yakkans might have continued in power to the present day. 

In 1659 Tiruraala, the greatest and most illustrious of his line, 
died suddenly, leaving no legitimate issue; and was succeeded by a 
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natural son, a young man of some promise. Shortly afterwards the 
new King died from the effects of debauchery, and was succeeded by 
his son Choka N&t’ha, a youth of sixteen. Treachery and intrigue 
were soon' at work, and the kingdom was threatened with instant 
destruction, when Choka N&t’ha shook himself free of the wretches 
who surrounded his person, and in a short time firmly established 
his power. For-a few years all went well. But gradually the King 
yielded himself up to pleasure; and the seizure of Tanjore by 
Ekoji, the irruptions of Mahometans into the extreme South, and 
the ambitious policy of Mysore, together brought about a state of 
things in which it was impossible to hold Madura with a weak 
hand. The kingdom was accordingly dismembered: and Choka 
N&t’ha died in 1682 of a broken heart, possessed of the Fort of 
Trichinopoly and of nought else. Madura and Dindigul were in the 
hands of the Mysoreans. The Mahrattas under Ekoji held a por¬ 
tion of the country ; Sivaji's son another ; the Mara vans yet another. 

The death of Choka N&t’ha was followed by a turn in affairs; 
which enabled his successor partially J>o reconstruct the kingdom. 
And by 1700 an exceptionally able and honest minister had succeed¬ 
ed in restoring it almost to its pristine power. Unfortunately this 
man was killed in battle at a time when his guidance was most 
necessary; and from that day forth the government of the country 
rapidly declined in vigour, until in 1740 Trichinopoly and Madura 
fell into the hands of Ghand& SsChSb, and the Madura kingdom was 
finally extinguished. 

In 1741 Chand& Sajheb was forced to cede his ill-gotten dominions 
to the Mahrattas, who were in turn driven out by the Nizam in 1744. 

In 1748 the officers appointed by the Nizam to govern Madura 
appear to have been called away from their charge ; and in their 
absence Madura fell into the.hands of an adventurer named Mayana. 
He was soon ousted by a Mahometan, who was in turn ousted l>y 
another adventurer named Allum Kh&n. 

In 1751 Mohammad Ali turned his attention to the acquisition of 
the Madura country, and an unsuccessful attempt to take Madura in. 
his behalf was made by Captain Cope. The Mysoreans then got 
possession of Madura. 

1^55 another expedition was sent against Madura in behalf of 
Mohammad Ali, under the command of Colonel Heron. The gates 



were opened to lam: and lie took possession of the country without 
meeting with any serious resistance. He rented the country to 
Hak’hphftz Kh&n, the Nabob's brother, and retired. And then 
happened the disaster in the Nattam Pass. 

During the next four years the country was in an anarchical state, 
the British not being able to send enough troops to support their 
Renters : hut in 1759 the gallant Mohammad Yusuf Kh&n was sent a 
second time to reduce the country to obedience, and succeeded in so 
doing. He ruled with an iron hand: and with great ability and 
discretion. -But either he could not or he would not pay tribute to 
the Nabob : and in 1762 he was besieged in Madura by troops of the 
Company and the Nabob, and after making a long and most gallant 
resistance, was taken, and immediately afterwards hanged. 

After this Madura was always held by British Officers, sometimes 
for the Company but generally for the Nabob Wallajah, until 1801, 
when the Madura country was finally ceded by His Highness to the 
British. 

The Dindigul country was taken by the British some years earlier. 
It had been seized by the Mysoreans in 1740; was taken by the 
British in 1767; eight months afterwards was restored to Mysore; 
and was again taken in 1783 ; was again restored in the following 
year; and was finally taken in 1790 by Colonel Stuart. 

The R&mn&d and Sivagangei countries appear to have been 
overrun and reduced to obedience by Mohammad Yusuf Khan. 
They rebelled: and were completely reduced by General Smith in 
1773. Other rebellions took place, and neither of the two countries 
was brought into proper order until after they finally came into the 
possession of the British in 1801. 

Since 1801 the whole of the Madura District has been at all times 
peaceful and free from disturbance of every kind. 

When the first Collector took charge of the Dindigul province in 
1790, he found it consisted partly of Circar or Government lands, 
partly of Paleiyams or hereditary military feuds in the possession of 
several Poligars. The Circar lands were rented out in small parcels 
to Renters, who were armed with practically unlimited powers of 
coercion, and suffered to collect from the unfortunate peasants as 
much as fraud and deceit failed to conceal The Poligars came into 
the Collector's camp once a year for a settlement of the Government 
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dues, and each promised the Collector to pay whatever he could 
persuade him to think was a reasonable amount of tribute, consider¬ 
ing the season and the crops. This primitive* mode of collecting the 
revenues continued to be practised for several years, during which 
the sums realised by Government grew painfully less and less, and 
then the Dindigul Committee was sent to examine and report upon 
the condition of the Province. This led to the appointment of Mr. 
Hurdis, a most energetic and pains-taking Officer, to the post of 
Collector at Dindigul: who by his vigour and uncompromising 
honesty of purpose, rapidly succeeded in mending matters and 
bringing up the revenues to their proper level.. 

Mr. Hurdis surveyed the whole of the Dindigul Province with the 
exception of certain P&leiyams, and assessed it in the following 
manner. Each village was divided into a number of fields, each of 
which was separately numbered and accurately measured. The value 
of the produce which could be raised annually in each village upon 
particular kinds of nanjey, punjey and garden lands respectively, 
was then computed, reference being had to the estimated quality and 
productiveness of the soil, the means of irrigating it, the distance of 
the village from a market, and other matters; and a consolidated 
money tax was eventually assessed on each class of land at so much 
per unit of measurement. Each kuli of punjey in the village of 
T&dikambu for instance was assessed with a tax of so many fanaras 
per annum, according as it was of the 1st, 2d, 3d or another sort; 
each gunta of nanjey yielding two crops with another; each gunta 
of nanjey fit for betel-vines with a higher tax; and so forth. 

This is known as the Hulus assessment of Dindigul. Mr. Hurdis 
found at once that his rates were too high, and it was necessary to 
reduce them. This was done in some villages by deducting six six¬ 
teenths from the estimated full crop yielded by each sort of land, 
and calculating the tax with reference to the value of the Govern¬ 
ment share ^pf the remainder. In other villages reductions were 
made in other ways of which no account is in existence. In others 
again no reduction was allowed. This reduction of assessment was 
called the Hulus remission. 

The cultivators were still discontented, and struck; and Mr. 
Hurdis succeeded in inducing them to cultivate their lands, only by 
giving, them cowles of three years’ duration, during the currency of 
which rates would be gradually brought up to the height at 
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which he had fixed them in permanence This second concession 
was termed the Maaf remission. 

The assessment thus modified seems to have been on the whole 
tolerably fail' and equitable; but in 1S23 the Collector found it 
necessary to simplify and reduce it. His proposals were approved 
of by the Board of Bevenue, and the reductions lie effected known 
as Mr. Peters 9 Munasib Kammi, are for the most part still in force. 
Since his time however the assessment has been further modified by 
abolishing the van-payir or special taxes on particular kinds of 
crops, betel, plantains, turmeric, chillies and brinjals; by abolishing 
the custom of raising the assessment on lands improved by ryots at 
their own expense; and by making sundry concessions in respect of 
topes, fruit-trees and other things. 

When Mr. Hurdis fixed his Dindigul assessment, Government had 
resolved to carry out Permanent Settlements in all parts of the Pre¬ 
sidency, and the Collector of Dindigul was directed to parcel out all 
the lands at his disposal into Zamind&ris which were to be put up 
for sale to the highest bidder. Accordingly the Government lands 
were formed into forty estates, and sold upon condition of each ven¬ 
dee of an estate paying for it annually a reserved rent which was 
very nearly equal in amount to the gross sum leviable from the 
existing cultivators according to Mr. Hurdis 9 rates, and collecting 
always according to those rates. Adverse seasons and other circum¬ 
stances combined to ruin the purchasers of the Zainindaris; they 
failed to pay their rent and were imprisoned for default; the Perma¬ 
nent Settlement was pronounced a complete failure; and the idea of 
attempting another settlement of a like nature was abandoned for 
ever. Tillage rents for terms of years were then tried and found 
wanting, and at last the ryotwari system of making a settlement 
with each landholder severally, was everywhere adopted and has 
now for many years worked well and advantageously to both 
Government and the cultivators. 

In Madura the assessment was fixed on different principles. 
Whether Mr. Hurdis secretly disapproved of what he had done in 
Dindigul, or whether he felt unwilling to set to work about the 
Madura assessment immediately after completing his arduous labors 
in Dindigul, it is impossible now to guess : but for some reason he 
adopted a different method in dealing with the land-tax in Madura, 
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At first lie made his collections in precisely the same manner as the 
Nabob’s servants had previously made theirs. The actual produce 
of nanjey lands was equally divided between the Circar and the Ryot, 
swatantrams being allowed for before division in the case of river- 
fed nanjey at the rate of 12£ per cent. Fixed rates payable in 
money were assessed on certain units of measurement in the case of 
most punjey lands: whilst certain punjey villages were assessed in 
gross with a fixed rent called a kattu-kuttagei. Lands on which 
betel was cultivated were specially taxed at so much per chey. 

In the second year of his administration Mr. Hurdis carried out 
a rough survey and measurement of the lands cultivated in Madura 
in that particular year, and classified them according to their mine- 
ralogical characteristics as Karisal, Veppal, Sevval, Manual, &c,, 
&c., and according to their productiveness and value as lands of 
the 1st, 2d or 3d sort. Thus a field of black-cotton soil of the best 
quality was registered as Karisal 1st sort. It does not appear 
whether Mr. Hurdis himself devised this mode of classification : 
but in all probability he did not. He stated in the clearest language 
in his first report that he was in all things guided by the custom of 
the country; and he would certainly have recorded the fact of his 
having invented this classification, had he done so. After .the lands 
had been measured and classified, they were assessed field by field 
with the rates proper for their several classes and sorts. But how 
or by whom these rates were fixed, there is nothing on record to 
show. We have accounts showing the rates actually assessed in 
many villages on each class and sort of land, but nothing more. It 
can only be inferred from Mr. Hurdis’ reports that ho preserved 
intact the punjey rates fixed by his predecessors, and in both his 
years collected from nanjey cultivators the estimated money value 
of the Government share of a crop which was supposed to have been 
raised on their lands, but was never actually measured. 

Such was what is known as the Taram assessment of Madura. 
Mr. Hurdis’ successors never revised or in any way modified it, 
except by improperly granting remissions to a few villages thought 
to be exceptionally situated; an indulgence which was discontinued 
by the Board of Revenue as soon as discovered. It is undoubtedly- 
an exceedingly light assessment. But the benefits granted by the 
Board to the cultivators of Dindigul have not on that account been 
•withheld from those of Madura; and nowhere perhaps is the* land- 
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tux as a whole less open to objection than in the Madura country 
proper. Even in Mr. Hurdis’ time nanjey lands were sufficiently 
valuable to admit of their occupants leasing them to others: and at 
the present time Government draws from the best of them not more 
than a tenth part of the value of their produce. 

The R&mnad and Sivagangei countries were never surveyed or 
assessed. In 1802, after the Collector in charge of them had made 
certain - rough calculations as to their productive capabilities, they 
were made Permanently Settled Zamindaris under the provisions of 
the Regulations of that year. 

The Madura District possesses a Hukumnaml, some of the 
provisions of which are still in force, whilst others have been 
superseded from time to time by orders from the Board. 

The land-tenures of the District are very simple. The greater 
part of the lands are under what is called ryotwari management, 
their holders having rights of occupancy, &c., which can be forfeited 
only by non-payment of the assessment fixed upon them. In the 
Zamindaris and P&leiyams, the hereditary landholders enjoy rights 
of a similar description. Some lands are held free of rent for ever, 
and others subject to a small quit-rent. Sales, mortgages, and other 
modes of transfer are commonly employed. Leases and sub-leases 
are freely granted. Mirasi rights in the commonly accepted sense of 
the term, may be said to be non-existent. 

The machinery by which the Revenues are collected and adminis¬ 
tered consists of several establishments, the heads of which are all 
directly responsible to the Collector. 

The land revenue is collected and administered primarily by the 
village servants, who act under the order's of, and are immediately 
responsible to the Tahsildars; who communicate directly with the 
Collector. 

The Salt Department is under the immediate management of the 
Salt Deputy Collector. 

The Forest Department is managed by a Sub-Assistant Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests. 

The Public Works are managed by a Department which is gene¬ 
rally responsible to the Collector. The only works of any import¬ 
ance besides the ordinary roads, bridges, banks, dams, channels, &e„ 
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are those at Pambam, the Madura water project, and the Periy&r 
Scheme now under contemplation. The roads throughout the Dis¬ 
trict are in fair order. 

The administration of Civil justice is entrusted to Village Moonsiffs, 
four District Moonsiffs, a Principal Sudder Ameen, the Civil Judge, 
and a Court of Small Causes, the Judge of which is vested with the 
powers of a Principal Sudder Ameen; that of criminal justice is 
entrusted to Magistrates of various grades, most of whom are also 
the Revenue Officers of the District, and to the Session Judge who 
is also the Civil Judge. 

The Police force is in the charge of the Superintendent, who is 
assisted by European Assistants, and 'by Inspectors, Head and 
Deputy Constables. 

The jails are the old jail at Madura, the branch jail at P&mbam, 
and sundry lock-ups in the tklfiks. A large new jail is being built 
near Madura, 

Education of a solid and useful character is afforded by the Zillah 
School at Madura, and several subordinate schools more or less 
under Government superintendence. 

The Missions are the Jesuit, Goa,,and American: which attend 
to the spiritual wants of more than 90,000 native Christians, and 
proselytize in all parts of the Distinct. 

The Palanis are a magnificent range of mountains, which offer 
numerous inducements to both visitors and colonists, but are at 
present little known and rather inaccessible. 

Such are the main facts which appear from the body of the work— 
the information to be obtained from the Appendices need not be 
given here—and I shall now proceed to make a few concluding 
observations. 

The greater part of the District is under ryotw&ri management, 
and wherever this is so, there can be no question but that the con¬ 
dition of the people is both rapidly and surely improving. At the 
beginning of this century, when the South of India generally was in 
a state of utter stagnation, when roads were as yet unknown, and 
there was but little foreign demand for such products as the District 
could raise, none but the best lands were saleable; and in out-of-the- 
way, parte such for instance as the Kambam valley, grain was so 
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valueless tliat in seasons of plenty it was actually suffered to rot 
unheeded in the village granaries. And in ordinary times a kalam 
of paddy was not worth more than from twelve annas to a rupee. 
In consequence of this, cultivation was so little remunerative that 
the hereditary peasants -would only take up enough land to fill their 
bellies, and the Tahsild&rs" subordinates were in the habit of resort¬ 
ing to every means of coercion to compel them to take up more land 
than they required, in order to keep the land revenue up to the usual 
level. Even so late as twenty years ago, it was customary at the 
commencement of each season to “ take engagements” from Ryots to 
cultivate certain portions of land; and Rule No. 8 in the Hukum- 
n&m& was framed with the express object of putting an end to the 
practice. Now-a-days, it seems scarcely credible that such a practice 
could ever have been found advisable. Land is everywhere sought 
for with avidity. Even ordinary bits of punjey are valuable; whilst 
good nanjey is hardly to be bought for fancy prices. Rupees 500 
an acre is not considered an exorbitant price in Solavand&n and 
other rich villages: and I believe even more is sometimes given. 
And the price of agricultural produce of all kinds has risen enorm¬ 
ously. The kalam of grain that used to cost twelve annas or a 
rupee, now costs four or five rupees, and in bad times much more. 
And the price of rice determines in a great measure the prices of all 
other products. 

The value of agricultural produce having risen thus greatly, and 
the original money assessment of Mr. Hurdis having been lowered to 
some extent both in the Principal and Sub-Division, the landholders 
as a body, have necessarily grown comparatively rich. Not only do 
they pay to Government a much smaller per-centage of the value of 
their crop than they paid in Mr. Hurdis" time : but the share left to 
them after paying their assessment, is far more valuable than it used 
to be. And as the value of produce steadily increases whilst the 
assessment remains stationary, the position of the Ryot becomes day 
by day more fortunate. 

The increase in the material prosperity of the Ryot has been 
attended by a corresponding improvement in his morals. Thirty or 
forty years ago the gates of the Fort of Madura were closed before 
sunset, and belated travellers along the high road from Trichinopoly 
to Tinnevelly were likely to be robbed if not murdered by banditti. 
Now there are no forts in the country ; and a high-way robbery is 
almost a matter of wonder. Formerly torch-light robberies were of 
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constant occurrence : now they are very infrequent, and are as often 
committed in order to gratify revenge as for purposes of mere plun¬ 
der. Practically, professional banditti and highwaymen have ceased 
to exist: and the Kalians are now orderly, well-behaved farmers. 

And as they have become more prosperous and more law-abiding, 
so the cultivators have become more civilised and respectable. They 
build for themselves better dwellings, eat better food, and wear better 
clotlies, than formerly. On feast days and grand occasions, ordinary 
Ryots will now-a-days appear in clean, good turbands and cloths, 
with ear-rings and finger-rings : and will often travel in substantial 
carts of their own, drawn by decent bullocks. Thirty years ago 
none hut a few of the wealthiest would make such an appearance. 

The general acquisition of property throughout the country has 
led to a general demand for justice between man and man: and 
justice having been fairly administered in the various Courts of the 
country during a long series of years, a wholesome feeling of security 
and independence has gradually sprung up amongst all classes of 
society. Sixty years ago, it may be safely asserted, there was no 
idea of justice amongst the population as a whole. Might was 
altogether right: and the poor were absolutely ignorant of the fact 
that under British rule all men are equal before the law. The few 
complaints made to authorities in those days were complaints 
against Kalians who had waylaid and robbed Chettis, or against 
minor officials whose tyranny had become insupportable, or against 
particular communities which had usurped privileges and dignities 
not their own. But of late years, litigation has become as extensive 
as violations of rights are common. The merchant sues for damages 
on account of breach of promise, the landlord for rent, the contractee 
for performance, the heir for his property, the libelled one for 
special damages;—every one in fact who has a grievance and can 
afford to seek his legal remedy, seeks it as a matter of course. 

Education too is slowly making way amongst the ryots. Reading 
and writing and a little arithmetic are found to be useful to those 
who every^ day have occasion to buy and sell, borrow and lend, 
pledge and receive in pledge ; and the number of those who possess 
these useful accomplishments is constantly increasing. Ryots often 
write out the'bonds they execute : and it is by no means an uncom¬ 
mon thing for them to keep their own accounts. 
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In the Zamindaris things are in a much more backward state. In 
them progress is, and for the last hundred years' has ever been all 
but an impossibility. Where disturbed and critical times afford to 
a bold and unscrupulous Indian chieftain the opportunity of enlarg¬ 
ing his dominions and raising himself to eminence, he will sometimes 
fling aside his natimal love of ease and licentiousness, and for a 
moment display unwonted energy. And when this is done, the 
enthusiasm of the chief often generates in the people an impulse 
which leads to great and unexpected results. Thus the elevation of 
Mysore in the last century was due to the energy of Hyder. The 
bold and restless ambition of Sivaji raised the Mahrattas from 
obscurity. Madura as we have seen, was made an important king¬ 
dom by Arya N&yaga Muthali. And Sadeika Tevan constructed the 
kingdom of RamnM out of a few inconsiderable villages on a lonely 
coast. But in peaceful times and under a strong Paramount Govern¬ 
ment ambition and energy can compass no such things : and Rajas 
and Princes of every degree yield themselves up without an effort 
to their besetting sins. 

At the present moment Ramnad appears to be in a semi-ruinous 
state. The tanks are breached; there are no roads worthy of the 
name in any part of it; cultivation is steadily decreasing; the 
Zamind&ri is heavily in arrears with her tribute ; in a word the 
apathy and short-sightedness of its proprietors have brought about 
all those results to which native misgovernment naturally gives rise 
in Indian States. Seeing that R&mnftd was worth some five lacs per 
annum at the end of the last century, and that rent is payable within 
its limits for the most part in kind, the enormous rise in the price of 
agricultural produce which has taken place within the last twenty 
years, should have made it worth from fifteen to twenty lacs a 3 ?ear. 
And well managed, it might have become even more valuable. As 
it is, I doubt whether it yields its present proprietor so much as 
four lacs a year. 

Sivagangei is in a better state owing to its having lately come 
into the possession of East Indian lessees who manage it on the 
British system. I have no means of knowing how much it has 
yielded during the past two or three years: but I believe that an 
average of ten lacs per annum was hoped for, and will probably be 
realised very shortly. Like Ramnad, it no doubt ought eventually 
to yield from fifteen to twenty, or even more : but it takes years to 
restore a mismanaged estate to prosperity. 
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Tlie remarks which have been passed on the state of the two 
great Permanently Settled Zamindaris are applicable to most if not 
all of the P&leiyans. Probably not one of them yields the half of 
what it ought, and might easily be made to yield. 

With regard to the future prospects of the District, they may be 
said without much risk, to depend almost entirely upon the exten¬ 
sion of its cultivation. This is day by day taking place to a certain 
limited amount: but there is still a large area of waste, much of 
which will no doubt in time be taken up. Great things are hoped 
from the Periy&r scheme. The Palanis offer great inducements to 
British capital: and probably planters will soon begin to settle upon 
them in numbers when the branch line of rail-road from Caroor to 
Dindigul shall have been made. At present but little is known 
about them : and tliey are supposed to be inaccessible. Again it is 
to be hoped that Government will succeed in the course of time in 
discovering new means of enriching the cultivators of Madura. 
Many things have been suggested to them without success: other 
and better suggestions will doubtless be successful. Natives are 
slow to invest their money in experiments, but as soon as they have 
fully realised the advantages of cultivating particular kinds of crops, 
they are ready enough to try them. For instance many natives 
have planted small coffee-gardens on the Shevaroys and Nilagiris : 
and potato-planting is almost entirely in the hands of natives. It is 
quite within the hounds of possibility that native coffee-planters 
will cover the Lower Palanis with gardens in the course of the next 
fifty years or less. No doubt mulberry-trees would flourish admir¬ 
ably on the Palanis, and the manufacture of silk in enormous 
quantities may some day raise Madura to wealth. The breeding of 
cattle on the Palanis would probably be very profitable : and as a 
beginning, Government might import some Toda buffaloes into the 
hill-villages. 

The manufactures of the District with the exception of that of 
salt, are scarcely worth notice. Large quantities of a celebrated kind 
of red cloth are manufactured in the town of Madura : and it is also 
noted for the production of handsome turbands fringed with gold- 
lace, which is made very well at Dindigul and in Madura itself. 
With these exceptions there is hardly any manufacture of any 
importance. .Coarse chintzes are made at Dindigul. And piece-goods, 
cotton-twist, earthenware, and metal vessels and utensils of good 
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quality are manufactured to some extent for exportation to Trichi- 
nopoly, Madras and other places. From the extension of existing 
manufactures nothing is to he hoped apparently : and there is at 
present no prospect of new branches springing up. The saltpetre 
trade is languishing. The iron-ores of the country are abundant but 
unserviceable. Perhaps however they will be turned to a better use 
hereafter, when the country can boast of more skill and capital. 
The exports of the District consist principally of rice and other 
cereals, chillies, garlic, horse-gram, dregs of gingelly oil, cotton and 
coriander seed, cotton-twist, piece-goods, salt-fish, red-ochre, and 
earthenware. None of them are very extensive. 

Education of a certain kind is making rapid progress throughout 
the District. There is no thirst for knowledge for its own sake; 
hut the hope of obtaining some of the good things which Govern¬ 
ment has to give prompts hundreds to acquire a smattering of 
English and of the subjects in which Government examines candi¬ 
dates for employment. In the town of Madura probably as many 
as several hundred men and boys know something of English: and 
in the District generally many are learning the language which 
promises so rich pecuniary rewards. 

The prospect of converting the people to Christianity appears 
to be now more remote than ever. Self-denying as the Jesuits 
undoubtedly are, they no longer practice the modes of conversion 
which were so successful in the seventeenth century, and their 
influence has declined and is daily declining. It is doubtful indeed 
whether they succeed at the present day in making many bond Jide 
converts. And the American Missionaries do much more in the 
way of education than by proselytizing. Natives cannot or will 
not believe in the superior holiness of men who live with their 
wives and children in comfortable houses, eat good food, and wear 
good clothes. The Indian religious recluse may nod sometimes : 
but at all events he is poor and self-denying, and as such is con¬ 
sidered to be worthy of approval and admiration. The more 
, enlightened natives of Madura, if they laugh at their own religion, 
nevertheless carefully conform to its more important rules : and 
there is not the slightest desire on their part to listen to the teach¬ 
ings of Christianity. 

On the whole, the people appear to be thoroughly well satisfied 
with British rule; but grumble very heartily at minor inconveniences 

Q 
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such as paying the taxes assessed by the Municipal Commissions for 
the towns of Madura and Dindigul. So many centuries have elapsed 
since the country was governed by Tamils, that all memory of the 
actual state of things under Tamil Rfijas has passed away: and the 
only idea of them and their times is that commonly entertained in 
all countries and in all ages, that the days which are no more were 
great and glorious days. 

I must now bring these remarks to a close, and conclude my work 
with the expression of a hope that, incorrect and unsatisfactory as 
much of what has been written must necessarily be, the first attempt 
that has yet been made to describe at length the past and present 
of one of the Southern Provinces of the Madras Presidency, will be 
found to be of some use as a book of reference for officials, and not 
altogether devoid of interest for the general reader. 
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THE- APPENDICES. 

APPENDIX A 

Contains statements shounng the porosity of 7 -and amounts 
of organic matter contained in various specimens of soils 
sent from five of the six taluks. For information about 
the soils of the sixth tdMk, see Part I, p. 35 . The 
amount of soil tested in the tube was in each case .5 inch: 
and 1,000 grains of each were tested by fire . 
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FROM MADURA TALUK. 


X 

o 

3 

4 

Name of soil 

Measurement 
in cubic inches 
after satura¬ 
tion. 

Measurement in cubic inches of its ascer¬ 
tained constituent parts, viz.— 

Number of grains 
per thousand of 
organic matter elimi¬ 
nated by burning. ] 

Clayey matter 
on the surface. 

Sand under the 
clayey matter. 

Coarse sand 
or gravel at 
bottom. 

Padugei . 

•700 

•300 

•200 

•200 

12-500 

2d sort do. 

•700 

•200 

*300 

'200 

20-000 

3d sort do. 

•800 

*500 

•200 

•100 

27-500 

Karisal. 

1*100 ' 

•700 

•400 


40-000 

2d sort do. . . 

•700 

■200 

300 

•200 

30*000 

3d sort do. 

•800 

•300 

•500 


20*000 

Sevval.. .. 

•550 

•150 

•400 


12*500 

2d sort do . 

•600 

•100 

•300 

*200 

40-000 

3d sort do 

*550 

•100 

•150 

•300 

12-500 

Kakkarei . 

•700 

•100 

•300 

*300 

42*500 

2d sort, do ..... . 

•7oo 

*300 

•400 

•200 

20*000 

3d sort do. 

•600 

*100 

*300 

20*000 

Manna!. 

! *600 

•100 

•100 

•400 

12*500 

2d sort do . 

•600 

•100 

•400 • 

•100 

12*500 

3d sort do... . . .. 

• ’575 

•075 

•200 

*300 

15*000 

Shengkarisal .... 

•575 

•075 

•200 

•300 

22*500 

[2d sort do. 

•700 

•400 

•100 

•200 

32-500 

f3d sort do... ... . 

•600 

•100 

•500 

>1 

25*000 

jPottal.!. 

•600 

•200 

| *300 

*100 

40-000 

[2d sort do. 

•500 

•100 

i *400 

J? i 

40-000 

:3d sort do 

*500 

•100 

! -200 

*200 

15*000 

iSharrnlei 

•500 

■050 

, -250 

•200 , 

20*000* 

jSdsortdo.. . 

j 700 

, -100 

400 

•200 

20 000 

3d sort do 

! '600 

*100 

! *100 

! *400 

1 15-000 

'Sukkan. 

j ’650 

•250 

*200—black 

1 *200 

* 20*000 

2d sorb do. 

i ’COO—a line 

•100--a line 

*300—black 

' 200 

20‘000 

3d sort do. . .. 

•600 + 2 lines 

•200 + 2 lines 1 

*200 j 

.200 

25*000 

•KaUfur... 

•800 

•300 S 

i -400 

*100 , 

30*000 

f 2d sort do. i 

•600 i 

•300 ; 

j *200 

■100 

25*000 

3d sort do. 

•800 

•400 ! 

1 -200 

■200 ! 

25*000 

Veppal. 

■600 

-200 i 

*300 

•10o 

25*000 

2d sort do . 

•575 

•100 j 

•175 . : 

*300 

25*000 

3d sort do. 

*550 

*200 i 

•150 

*200 

15 000 

BAthi. 

•600 

•loo ; 

■300 i 

*200 i 

60*000 


FROM MELUR TALUK. 


Sevval. 

■625 

•125 

•100 

•300 

20*000 

Veppal. 

*600 

*250 

•150 

200 

22-500 

Padugei. 

*850 

•100 

•750 


42*500 

Pottal.... 

•550 


•550 


15-000 

Mannal. 

•600 

•050 

•350 

•200 

15*000 

Kallar. . 

*800 

•200 

•500 

•100 

40-000 

Karisal.. 

*» 

jj 


jj 

62*500 

Uvar.-. 

*500 + 2 lines 

*100+2 lines 

•100 

■300 

10*000 

Alar... . ... 

*600 41 line 

*20041 line 

*200 

*200 

25-000 1 

Sukk&n.... 

*600 

•100 

*200 

( *300 

20*000 

Sharralei.. 

*525 

•075 

*150 

*300 

30-000 

Kakkarei........... 

*600 

*200 

; *200 

I 

*200 i 

i 

j 20*000 

































FROM PEim’AlU'LAM TALUIC. 


Name of soil 

Measurement 
in cubic in eke. 
after satura¬ 
tion. 

1 Measurement 
tained coi 

i Clayey matter 
'on the surface. 

i 

m cubic inches 
istituent parts, 

Sand under the 
clayey matter. 

of its ascer- 
viz • — 

Coarse sand 
or gravel at 
bottom. 

S'SJ £? 
H ^ 
s>g S3 | 
£ ££ 
tj | § Jp 

+ O 

a 'S ® 

£Ui\ 

o 

Kansal. 

1 OUO 

! -200 

*200 

600 

50-000 | 

2d sort do. 

*90 0 

•300 

•400 

•200 

i 40-000 j 

3d sort do. 

•600 

i 

*300 

•300 

30-000 

Sevval.. ... 

■800 

*200 

•300 

•300 

90 000 

2d sort do. . 

•575 

j *075 

*300 

•200 

12-500 

;3dsortdo. 

! *600 

: - 2 oo 

*200 

•200 

20-000 

'Manual. 

: -550 

, -050 

■100 

•400 

2*000 

‘2d sort do. ...... 

•525 

•025 

•200 

•300 

20*000 

3d sort do .. . ; 

■55u 

050 

•200 

•300 

10*000 


FROM DINDIGUL tAlXJK 


t 


Karisal... 

*650 

■050 

' -500 

*100 

50*000 

Shengkarisal ... 

*650 

•100 

*450 

•100 

20*000 

Padugei. 

*5 < 5 

125 

1 *450 

a shade 

20-000 

Se vval.. 

700 

•200 

, *450 

•050 

25*000 

Buthi. 

V eppal. 

*675 

*150 

’ 425 

•100 

20-000 

*750 

400 

1 -25o 

•100 

25*000 

Kakkarei.. 

•600 

*200 

' *100 

*300 

15*000 

Manual. 

.575 

; *075 

! *400 

*100 

15-000 

Sharralei. 

•600 

i *050 

j *200 

f *350 

12*500 

Kallar... 

650 i 

I 150 

I *300 1 

1 -200 

12-500 

Pottal... 

•800 j 

i *400 

| *200 1 

! *200 

15-000 

iSukk&n. . ... 

f 

1*250 

•950 

i *100 | 

•200 

15*000 


FROM PAL AN I tAl^K. 


Padugei. ..... .. 

•600 

•100 

*500 

a shade 

15*000 

2d sort do . 

•600 

•100+2 lines 

*500—4 lines 

2 lines 

25*000 

Karisal. 

*900 

•500 

•100 


S5-000 

2d sort do., 

l-uoo 

•800 

•200 


55*000 

3d sort do. 

■7H0 

•100 

*300 

•300 

35*000 

Sevval. 

*550 

•050 

*200 

*300 

15*000 

2d sort do. 

•600+2 lines 

2 lines 

•300 

•300 

40*000 

Veppal, 1st sort... 

•575 

*100 

*075 

•400 

15-000 

Pottal do. 

625 

• '125 

•200 

•300 

! 25*000 

Kallar do.* ,.i 

•650 

‘100 

| -250 

•300 

27-500 

Bhthi, 2d do. ... 

•600+2 lines 

•050 

1 *350+2 lines 

•200 

l 27-500 

Kakkarei, 1st sort 

■800 

•200 

i *600 

** 

40-000 

Sharralei do. 

*525 

*025 

; -loo ' 

*400 

| 25-000 

Manual do. 

i 

*600+a line 

a line i 

1 ! 

! *ioo 1 

! ] 

•500 

10-000 


Note.—T hese specimens were tested by Anthony POlei, the Native Burgeon. Looking 
to the figures in column 4 I cannot help thinking that Dr. Rule must have made 
some mistakes in burning. See Part I, p. 3$. 
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APPENDIX B 

Contains four statements ivhieh shoiv ;— 

1, The rain-fall of the District, 

2. Do- of each T&Mh 

3, Do. of Pasumalei. 

4. A register of heat and direction of wind, hep 
at Pasumalei . 



STATEMENT 

Statement showing the average rain-fall for a series of years in the District o Madura. 
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STATEMENT No. III. 

Register of Rainfall at Pasumalei. 
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Register of Thermometer at Pasumalei. 
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APPENDIX C 

Contains twelve statements showing :— 

1. The number of Villages and Hamlets. 

2. Houses, Population, and Ryots- 

3. Rent-roll. 

4. Sources of irrigation. 

5. Ayahats, dee. 

6. Particulars of cultivation. 

7. Prices of grain, t&e. 

8. Value of export trade. 

9. Do. import do. 

10. Total value of trade. 

11. Vessels arrived and departed. 

12. Collections under all heads. 



STATEMENT No. I. 

Statement shoioincj the iw/niboT of Vill&gos o/tid Sci'iulsts mi tlio Distvict of M&cIiito, mi Fctsli 1271. 
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STATEMENT No. II. 

Statement of the Houses, Population , and number of Ryots, Pattas, SfC., in the District of Madura, for a series of years. 
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STATEMENT No. III. 
Statement of Rent-roll for a series of years. 
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STATEMENT No. IV. 

Statement showing the different sources of Irrigation in the District of Madura in Fasli 1271. 
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STATEMENT No. V. 

Statement thowing the Ay (that , &e., of the Dist 
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N.B. This return does not include the area of the Zamindaris and Paleiyans: and as the uncultivated lands of the Madura country 
were not measured by Mr. Hurdis, it cannoi include the large waste tracts of the Principal Division. 




Statement showing the particulars oj 
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TATEMENT No. VI. 
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Statement showing the value of Export Trade v. 


ARTICLES. 


Bones. 

Coffee. 

Cotton Wool. 

Do, Goods. 

Dregs of gingely. 

Drugs. 

Indigo. 

Dyes of sorts,.... 

Emigrant’s Stores. 

Feathers. 

Fish-maws. 

Fruits and Nuts. 

Paddy... 

llice..,. 

Wheat... 

Grain of sorts. 

Hides... 

Horns.... 

Ivory and Ivory-ware,... 

Jewellery. 

Mats... 

Molasses... 

Coir and Coir Eope. 

Hemp. 

Naval Stores. 

Oil. 

Perfumery... 

Precious Stones. 

Salt. 

Saltpetre. 

Seeds.. 

Shawls, Cashmere.. 

Silk Piece Goods. 

Spices... 

Spirits... 

Sugar. 

Timber and Wood. 

Tobacco. 

Wax and Wax Candles., 
Sundries. 


Total 


1846-47 

1847-48 

1848-49 

1849-50 

1850-51 

1851-52 

1852-5 

4,463 

3,646 


2,483 

4,438 

3,814 

3 , 4 < 




12,104 




2 , 02,805 

3 , 31,565 

2 , 58,829 

1 , 52,265 

1 , 36,167 

1 , 43,659 

1 , 56 , 3 ! 

6,190 

r 7,313 

7,508 

8,124 

3,618 

» 

5,805 

7 ,L 

31,627 

14,285 

1,390 

2,093 

10,361 

12,536 

39,655 

11,1 

19,828 

10,148 

2,392 

4,176 

4,180 

4 , 7 ! 

7,189 

1,233 

1,357 

8,860 

6,268 

13,601 

11,2 

1,836 

4,091 

6,197 

3,249 

5,233 

5,148 

4,28 


. 

. 




2 , 7 ? 

1,865 

1,569 

4,478 

3,355 

2,980 

7,019 

5,53 

1,805 

2,700 


1,154 








1 , 04,217 



1 , 51,909 

1 , 86,581 

1 , 71,394 

1 , 45,501 

1 , 40,456 

1 , 02,84 

4 , 29,517 

5 , 63,126 

4 , 53,545 

3 , 49,549 

2 , 79,633 

3 , 63,337 

3 , 09,44 





















































































































































































































































LTEMENT No. ¥111 

particulars of Articles in the District of Madura for a series of years * 


Official Years. 


53-54 

1854-55 

1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

€ f 

1862-63 

1863-64 

4,738 

7,693 

7,349 

5,343 

9,992 

6,128 

5,579 

17,491 

7,770 

14,902 

3,920 

62,482 

2,05,626 

1,08,429 

1,19,885 

56,955 

1,71,386 

1,71,698 

1,94,574 

1,68,276 

1,15,397 

1,85,519 

12,085 

11,247 

26,180 

31,916 

32,873 

32,250 

36,399 

64,745 

85,750 

48,118 

56,096 

5,907 

5,192 

3,089 

3,005 

5,439 

5,493 

1,908 

2,785 

7,511 

5,419 

***** 

. 

. 


. 



. 

. 

607 

. 

.<•«»* 

36,491 

02,321 

41,632 

42,815 

24,236 

4,682 

17,182 

11,985 

58,538 

5,096 

1,09,336 

25,182 

1,14,961 

33,227 

33,719 

27,792 

17,544 

29,020 

30,371 

82,269 

11,068 

49,994 




M* HI 

.. 




.. 

396 


16,912 

19,045 

41,881 

23,324 

24,233 

10,086 

18,434 

24,205 

13,656 

14,717 

10,276 

1,664 

1,132 

. 




. 

. 


. 

. 

*4,*i 59 

1,081 

‘ 1,515 

1,839 

’*2*245 

*3,808 

"l',447 

*7,144 

4,973 

"‘2,370 

971 

6,218 

1,905 

8,529 

M 3,445 

3,910 

‘*5,516 

7,611 

*'7,41)1 

13,424 

9,819 

"4,355 


. 

. 

. 

. 


. 

'"'m 

“’"in 

. 

. 

L2,8G9 

1,28,347 

1,26,236 

71,074 

1,27,064 

1,43*726 

1,56,013 

1,50,933 

1,53,658 

95,869 

1,23,016 

18,707 

5,58,550 

3,97,067 

3,36,365 

4,14,739 

3,98,619 

4,45,291 

5,06,386 

5,96,549 

3,23,171 

5,411,489 







































































































































































































Statement slmving the value of Import Trad 


ARTICLES. 


1846-47 1847-48 1848-49 1849-50 1850-51 1851-52 1852- 


Millinery and Wearing 

Apparel...... 

Gold and Silver Lace and 

Thread. 

Books and Stationery. 

Twist and Yarn........ 

Piece Goods, dyed. 

Do. printed. 

Do. plain.. 

Drugs.. 

Dyes. 

Betelnut, boiled. 

Do. raw. 

Glassware.. 

Paddy... 

Rice. 

Grain of sorts.. 

Gunnies and Gnnny Bags 

Jewellery. 

Machinery. 

Malt Liquors. 

Metals. 

Naval Stores,.... 

Oilman’s Stores. 

Porcelain & Earthenware.. 
Pipe Staves and Casks.... u 

Provisions. u 

Railway Stores. 

Seeds . 

Silk, raw. 

Do. Piece Goods.. 

Spices.. . 

Spirits. 

Tea..... 

Timber and Planks. 

Wines...... 

Woollens... 

Wool. 

Sundries. 


10,804 5,595 2,833 


12,709 15,808 12,797 

16,778 39,937 21,777 

13,054 14,216 12,060 


2,800 5,695 1,16 

802 . 

746 1,065 1,6? 

6,611 1,478 2,912 43 

28*933 10’021 13,716 16,73 

28,741 49,401 77,906 99,63 

12,451 18,391 25,254 14,75 


.... * 2,168 
905 540 


38 1 . ; 

2,487 | 128 j 


2.357 1,223 1,645 


4,443 1,734 3,500 


31,454 20,018 42,848 


27,536 

20,679 

19,878 

23, r 

1,13,708 

1,05,669 

1,51,895 

1,57,5 






























































































































































































STATEMENT No. IX. ■ 


\e unth particulars of Articles in the District of Madura for a series of years. 


Official Years. 


53 

1853-54 

1854-55 

1855-56 

1856-57 

1857-58 

1858-59 

1859-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862-63 

i 

1863-64 

I 2 


’7*784 

5,414 

9,786 

7,852 

16^684 

Ml ttl 

20,729 

12*731 

13474 

17,291 

-.. 

32,900 


. 


2,869 

998 

215 

483 

678 

307 

670 

4,931 

1,152 

1 



1.124 

1,050 

3,393 ' 

1,476 

784 

728 

2,418 

301 

1,055 

54 

1,751 

14,836 

19,865 

17,048 

15,074 

20,170 

21,940 

33,026 

35,402 

66,079 

1,14,401 





...Ml 


...14. 


.. 

M.... 

249 

217 

53 

17,153 

11,482 

12,014 

6,700 

8,831 

11,562 

6,674 

3,586 

10,908 

5,3oO 

3,281 

S3 

94,941 

72,328 

55,502 

40,209 

41,026 

41,632 

50,711 

47,805 

78,783 

1,25,993 

1,41,755 

>7 

16,869 

14,730 

12,730 

13,168 

10,389 

14,807 

18,445 

10,479 

1,587 

4,783 

20,295 





t ... 



..... 

MM.. 

375 


, 




1,216 

1,344 

1,789 

18,338 

722 

35,327 


31,139 

6,440 






1,762 

3,268 

640 

20,445 

30,226 

2,033 

181 





. 

. 

. 


...Ml 

. . 

238 

31 



. 


3,290 

3^038 

6,027 

12,169 

5,804 

8*783 

3,980 

6,710 


1,093 


*1,838 

3,887 

4,421 

3,637 

3,184 

5,044 

7,880 

11,745 

' 7,437 



1,471 




1,849 



4056 

950 

641 




1,323 

i 

1392 

1 

. ) 

. i 



65 

436 

1,578 


. ' 



1,551 

’*’892 

• M... 

482 

i*320. 


2,443 

3,383 


3,470 

8,432 

5,478 

10,711 

9,047 

6,112 

21,538 

*»»... 

17,712 

23,301 

14,598 

23*230 

72 

17,038 

6,401 

18,638 

17*673 

j ...... 

22,748 

19,307 

£,722 

18,819 

23,694 

28*200 

33,593 : 

172 

1,52,315 

1,37,464 

1,38,011 

! 1,27,415 

l 

1,31,839 

1,65,352 

1,80,348 

2,13,133 

2,43,942 

3,20,748 

3,98,330 








































































































































































STATEMENT No 

Statement showing the Number md Tonnage of Vessels arrived at and de 3 


Arrivals. 




Square Rigged. 


1 

! 

Native Crafts, j 

i 

1 

Total. 

Official 

years. 

Steamers. 

Ships. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. | 

Tonnage. 

No. ' 

ronnage. 











1846-47 







j 

! 

1 


1847-48 







1 

j 


1848-49 


( 

No 

informa 

tion. 

* 

1 

1 

I 

I 


1849-50 







! 

i 


1850-51 








i 


1851-52 










1852-53 


0 

0 

65 

4,176 

185 

5,098 

250 

9,274 

1853-54 

0 

0 

174 

13,838 

267 

7,996 

441 

21,834 

1854-55 

0 

0 

99 

7,584 

359 

12,416 

458 

20,000 

1855-56 

0 

0 

122 

9,291 

483 

12,875 

605 

22,166 

1856-57 

0 

0 

144 

11,831 

465 

13,999 

609 

25,830 

1857-58 

0 

0 

186 

14,328 

633 

17,789 

819 

32,117 

1858-59 

2 

520 

170 

14,481 

676 

20,532 

848 

35,533 

1859-60 

0 

0 

241 

22,584 

485 

19,736 

726 

42,320 

1860-61 

0 

0 

334 

30,857 

475 

21,342 

809 

52,199 

1861-62 

1 

200 

381 

38,219 

506 

37,171 

888 

75,650 

1862-63 

0 

0 

480 

55,042 

521 

25,053 

1,001 

80,095 

1863-64 

0 

0 

499 

70,523 

318 

17,111 

817 

87,634 

1864-65 

0 

0 

577 

71,528 

418 

21,818 

995 

93,346 

1865-66 





. XI. 

* 

oarteci from the District of Madura for a series of years. 


Departures. 


] Square Rigged. 

Native Crafts. 

Total. 

Steamers. 

Ships. 

No. 

"V 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

y 

No 

informa 

tion. 





i 

0 

0 

76 

6,213 

708 

23,117 

00 

29,330 

O' 

0 

87 

6,710 

795 

25,884 

882 

32,594 

0 

0 

80 

7,050 

630 

21,709 

710 

28,759 

0 

0 

81 

6,620 

445 

14,913 

526 

21,533 

0 

0 

115 

8,756 

1,225 

33,567 

1,340 

42,323 

0 

0 

129 

15,184 

CO 

’TP 

OS 

24,979 

1,077 

40,163 

0 

0 

168 

14,755 

1,024 

27,549 

1,192 

42,304 

0 

0 

204 

19,618 

714 

23,682 

918 

43,300 

0 

0, 

265 ' 

24,684 

791 

31,192 

1,056 

55,876 

0 

0 

260 

26,910 

,803 

36,432 

1,063 

63,342 

0 

0 

354 

43,985 

678 

31,039 

1,032 

75,024 , 

0 

0 

489 

69,906 

559 

24,038 

1,048 

93,944 !| 

0 

0 

,483 ' 

59,605 

" 587 1 

24,569 

1,070 



u 
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APPENDIX D 


Contains eight statements showing 

1. —State of Roads. 

2. — List' of Towns. 

3. — Administration of Civil Justice . 

4. — Do. of Criminal Justice , 

5. — -Numbers and deaths of Prisoners. 

6. —Deaths by Cholera in Jail. 

7. —List of Magistrates. 

8. —Schools and Education, 




STATEMENT No. I. 

Statement showing the state of repair of each Main and Branch Road he Madia, District 

{Furnished; by Mr. Manager Shwbie.) 
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STATEMENT No. I.— continued . 
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STATEMENT No. I.— continued. 
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STATEMENT No. II. 

Statement showing the Towns of the District. 
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In a letter from the Magistrate of the District to the Head Assistant Magistrate in 1865, the former expressed 
his intention of extending the application of the Police Act (Sec. 48) to the Towns marked*: but the thing was never 
done. 
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Stateme shot g the Adnv •at m of Civil Justice fo. a series of Ive ,n the District of Madi 
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Statement slumi/ng the Administration of Criminal Justice for a series of years in the District of Madura. 
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STATEMENT No. V. 

0 

Statement showing the number of Prisoners in the old Jail at Madura during a series of gem 




STATEMENT No- VI. 

Statement showing Admissions and Deaths from Cholera in the Old Jail Hospital for a series of years. 
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STATEMENT No. VII. 

Statement shovAng Magistrates’ names, salaries, c fee., in the year 1867. 
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STATEMENT No. VIII. 

Statement showing the progress of Education for a series of years in the District of Madura. 
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APPENDIX E 

Contains three statements showing :— 

1 . —Cotton and Indigo cultivation » 

2 . —Collections in Zaniinddris . 

* 3 .—Collections under all heads from j Fasli 1211, 
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STATEMENT No. I. 

Statement showing the extent of Cotton and Indigo cultivation 
in the District of Madura for a series of years, together 
with the assessment. 


Fasli. 

Cotton. J 

Indigo. 

Extent in Acres. 

Assessment in 

Bupees. 

Extent 

in Acres. 

Assess¬ 
ment in 
Bupees. 

3260 

74,688 




1261 

85,008 

1,20,947 



1262 

86,783 

1,31,300 

30 

35 

" 1263 

81,067 

1,25,118 

27 

40 

1264 

79,204 

1,25,390 

31 

55 

1265 

52,016 

■ 87,748 

. 43 

64 

1266 

69,972 

1,09,763 

52 

86 

1267 

74,583 

1,21,752 

28 

58 

1268 

75,818 

1,22,037 

32 

67 

1269 

77,159 

1,26,143 

34 

75 

1270 

81,250 

1,32,751 

53 

81 

1271 

| 72,083 

1,18,843 

128 

163 

1272 

83,681 

1,36,708 

158 

179 

1273 

1,08,804 

1,73,925 

173 

248 

1274 

1,23,914 

1,93,731 

273 

335 

1275 

1,09,637 

; 1,68,692 

119 

183 

1276 

91,918 

; 

r,47,565 

61 

93 



STATEMENT No- II. 

Statement shelving the amount of Collections made in the Zaminddris of Sivagcingei and Edmndd. 
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Statement shov/nig the Revenue 


Ryotvrar. 


;i218 

•1219 

11220 

(1221 

,1222 

1223 

11224 

11225 
•1226 
^1227 
1228 

1229 

1230 
|l231 
1232 
11233 

1234 

1235 

1236 

1237 
1238] 
I239| 
12401 

1241 

1242 

1243 

1244 

1245 

1246 

1247 
12481 


12 
9 
12 

ll3 i 

12! 

31 31 


10| 


(1211! 7,37,356 
{1212] 9,22,619 3 
1213; 9,18,868 4i 
11214! 3,23,4241 1' 
!t 215! 4,36,796111] 
1216; 4,27,01211 
’12171 6,95,721 3 
7,40,278 5 
7,69,397 2 
6,71,61810] 
4,46,4811 
4,94,122 
4,44,031 
5,*87,022 
6,77,749 
7,10,112 
7,25,761 
7,47,894 
7,25,042 14 
7,U,15l! 0 
7,40,548 2! 2| 
8,65,052 3 ' 
6,69,512! 0 
8,79,52714 
9,10,62613 
•9,52,191 ‘ 
8,65,222 
8,00,943 
7,98,896 
8,62,774 
7,03,992 
S, IS,68313] 11 
8,78,264 
9,11,467 
10,35,485 
7,48,577; 
9,17,331 
10,20,977 
124910,58,847' 

1250 - 

1251 


r.i its . a . t 

3! q 5,22,96814 1 


1252 

9 

]1254 
11255 
11250 
11257 
(1258 
1259 


10,19,619 
10,95,55213|10| 

lAfnmeh: cl 


8:11 


,ioio| 

N 


10,72,695jl5 


9,51,399:14 
9,63,781,10 
9,09,552(15 
10,76,463 5 
10,83,3901 8 
9,93,09010 


126^11,05,957 
|V26110,07^79^ 

mm 


Zamindari 

Peshkask 


'.01.358 15 ll] 
8,49.333. 5i I 
912,14,436* 7 
912,50,148' 6' 
812,50,1481 6; 
9,68,9381 4' 5 
9.68,93214 6 
9.68,9321141 6 
9 , 68 , 932 ) 14 ! 6 
9,68.932114! 6 
9,68,93214] 6 
Si 9,68,932141 6 
' 9,09,1891 2] 5 
8,45,463; 11; ' 
7,49,646 121 
7,29,170 8: 2| 
',29.170| 8j ‘ 
7.20,766] 6 
7,14.871! 7! 

14,871; '' 
7,22,863 
6| 7,22.863 

7.23.303 

7.23.303 
7,23,303 

111'' 


7,24,111115 


Jodi of 
Shrutriam 
and Inam 
Tillages. 




7,24,111 
7,24,111 
7,24,111 
7,24,111 
7,24,111)15. 1 
7,24,111'15; 1 
7,24,1 lljlof 1 
7,12,075) 5; 6 
7,12,075) 5; 6 
7,13,015 4j 0 
7,13.015] 4] 0 


7,21,515) 4! 0 
7,21,515) 4] 0 
7,21,515! 41 0 
7,21,515) 4) 0 
7,59,655! 2j 2 
7,62,239} 1J 6 
7,82,815112! 
7,82,815112] 
7,82,815)12 
7,82,81512 
5 7,82,615:12 
8 7,82,81512 
1 7,72,99915 
3 7,7*2^90.15 

I2G51 \MJQtt 4T7.7*C940- 3 Tf 
1266:11,58,47411 2 7.36.95214 
1267) 9,22,721 310 7.39,01413 llj 
1268112,46,413 5:4 7,39,0144311) 

1269) 13,00,50415* 0,7,27,992] 4 

1270) 12,41,827 $ 8 7,55,972;13 
12,07,93612 5 7,55,972)13 
14,35,198 4) 7 7,55.972(13 

1273il^42,019 Si'S 7,55,972)13 
1274|14,11,681lii 5 7,55,972)18 
1275|l3,28,967 6! 8§ 7,83^70712 
1276:12,71.533 10| 


10 , 1.1 .7 

Itj.ltO fy 
10.101 5! 
lo,101; 

3| 10,101! 51 
8,904 
8,904 
8,904 
8,904 
4(18,422 
9 26,189 
7{ 7,84,73lil5)11 26,91411 


Amani. 


2.9 JO 0 
2,771 0 
3.274:13) 
4.945; 0: 
6,403 121 

4.236 
7.453 
4.508 

5.237 


m\ 

Villages. 


Rented for 
one year. 


3,627 4, 4 
479315) 0 
4,7S3 1 5 ' 4 
4,51715] 5 
5,537! 3 

4.412: ml 

2.99014 
3,754, slOj 
4,560; 9; 
3,606 1| 0j 
3,733[ 5) ‘ 
4,942. 9,10 
5,133s 51 4 
4910! 9j 7 
4.910. 9 8 
4,27' 

4,27' 

4,27' 


I 6 6 
6 8 
410 


5 , 115 ; 

5.115 

5.115 

5,115! 

5,115] 

49 lS, 9 | 

4.910 
491G 
4.910 
1,457 ll 


4,10 
4:10 
410 
9 8 


m 

3.231) 3! 
3.231; 3: 
3.231 3; 4l 
3,283) 12) 0 
3,28312; Of 
3,283,12; 
3,378 61 
3,398 0 ! 
5,55313: 


EracLaka 

[Xayakkanui} 

3,461 15 
3,461 15 


Miscel¬ 

laneous. 


ii,i40; 2 1 

12,471 

7,713 

6,931 

38,500 

56,677 

46,421] 


Total Land 
Revenue. 


Forest 

Revenue. 


25. A. P. 

1160,325' 1 8] 
15723.978: 2 ll] 
[17.68,201: 9' 
15.41.4S713 9] 
16,61,739' 1 2 
16,31.944 ^ ‘ 
16.69,177, 7, 2 
17.14.74S' 710 
17,42.752 2 ; S 
16,43.543; 
(14,19,169' 3! 9! 
14.67,616] 1' 
14.16.57012 
14,99,945] 5! 0 ] 
15,28,156; 1 5 
14,64,892! 5' 1 
[14,59,842'13; 
14,81,9571 LlOl 
[14,50,08611] 


14,30,2991 
14,53,697 
15,83,031 
13.97.490 y[ 3 ] 
[16.07.946 10! 2| 
16,39,045 
16 , 80,610 
15,94,244 
15,29,966 
15,27,91812 
15,91,99613 
14,33,01412 
15,44,253 ' 
[I6,05 5 2l2d2| 
16,38,810 
17,50,792 
14,63,883 
16,33,630 
17,37,27612, 
17,83,646 
17,44,512 
18,20,466 
17,99,766 
17,69,30111 
17,13,639} 0 ! 4) 
17,46,597] 611 
16.92,36812 0 
18,59,279 1 6 
IS,66,206) 4 6 
17,75,8961 6 9 
18,88,813 31C 
17,80,27^ 01C 
19,47,89910 0 

mv 


8 

4[10 

110 


20,45,l<02 
4j20.22.3Sl 
9 19,92,738 
2*2,12,297 
222,19.065 
4 22,24,577 
921,95,542 
021,29,602 


m 









JMENT No. Ill- 

trees in the district of Mctchra from Fasti 1211 to 1270. 


Suit. 


61,914 

60,942 

86,864 

79,580 

76,46-2 lOj 

44,299 

92,843 

,11.987 

,04,594 

90,458 

,02,908 

,24,450 

,16,726 

,18,393 

,52,554 

,68,881 

,7S,52413| 

,83,75011 

,81,933 " 

,77,081 

,87,609 

,76,689 

,81,213 

,42,883 

,19,283 

,14,093 

,53,026 

,26,033 

,15,567 

,46,204 

,35,089101 

,46,387 ‘ 

,49,592 

,55,271101 

,61,242 

1,76,736 

1,68,571 

1,73,440 

1,82,852 

1,50,577 

1,31,726 

1,92,87311 

1,18,07214 

1,23,33415 


1,94,62911 
,65,969 
,82,584 
,28,421 
,87,' m 
,08.881 
,09,07514| 
,32,339 ' 
,06,634101 
,27,693 
,52,791 
,21,233 
,74,08214! 
,84,811 ‘ 
,83,697 
,27,713 


,89,705*13 


29,663 
29,935 
72,793 
84,425 
99,470 
1,53,495 
1,53,970 
,1,54,857 
1,91,216111 
2,08,34613 
2,30,877 ‘ 
2,52,165 
2,53,300 
3,02,'509 
3,19,009 
3,43,458 
8| 3,49,900 
6 3,49,884 
’ 3,64,112 
38,582 
3| 4,01.316 


0 0 
w 


4111 


ill 

5 

9 

|1S| 1 
M|io 
ii 
7 


Saver. 


3,43,129 
3,64,354 
3,25,633 
3,07,711 
2,98,779 
3,20,889 
4| 3,20,464 
2 2,22,137 
“ 2,55,028 
2,74,745 
2,71,211 
8| 2,76,811 
“ 2,74,671 
2,01,932 
2,52012] 
2,123 
1,538 
1,490 
1,60315} 
1,553 
1,351 
784111 
676 


375; 8j 
348. 31 111 


Ol 18,345 


9 15,97314 


19210 
292 4 
240 10 II) 
345 1 
6701011 
91814K 
536 4 


Sea 

Customs. 


*13,389 
;0 16,936 
s| 16,136 
8,291 
0| 11,463 
4| 11,258 
9,235 
S| 22,156 
0 16,792 
7,686 
8,658 
0 25,135 
0 23,346 
0 10,808 

5 11,398 
8 11,492 

13,653 

1 13,064 

6 14,052 
5 13,490 
0 16,926 
8 23,559 

2 20,138 
1 15,201 
8 19,510 

5 13,41613 

7 12,90011 
114,98715 
5 18,863 ~ 
’ 21,0-3815 

;2S,738 8 
2o, 275 L 8 
3j 19.95014 
17,920j 3 
3| 18,087115 


8 19,261 
7| 32,603 
30,376 
0 37,198 
.0 33,637 
.0 49,193 
6 24,607 
29,363 
29,309 111 


711 


Fish Kent. 


9,137 
8,738 
9,923 
9,987 
8,761 
10,436 
9110,659 
4,822 


7 10,725 
‘ 10,678 

8,345 
4| 10,959 
1 10,103 
" 9,98712| 
4| 10,417 

8 11,687 
" 8,121 
4)11,404 

9 11,204 
1 9,517 
3 11,973 


o 8,7371 . 
10,79511! 


15 

15 

11 

15 

9 

4101 

0 

15 

G 

10 

4 


on 


3 

$ % 


Cardamom 

Hills. 


19,09012 
21,21115 
15,060 ■ 
15,060 
15,0G0| 9| 


[License Tax, 
2,6701 01 0| 


Income Tax. 


78,798 

80,07] 


Moturpha. 


Stamps. 



_ 







A. 


RS. 

•V. 


RS. 

A. 

i>. 

IIS. 

A. 

i*. 









1,57,9/2 

1 










1,90,462 

1 

2 






8,258 

0 

2 

1,58,402 

!) 

4 






8,890 

3 

1 

2,28,766 

15 

6 






8,306 

13 


2,63,948 

11 

5 






' 7,385 

14 

6 

2,89,313 

14 

7 






8,870 

10 

n 

2,77,412 

12 

7 






9,400 

1 

2 

2,93,334 

i 

I 






' 10,881 

13 

10 

3,58,374 

5 







12,332 

8 

5 

3,72,187 

2 

10 






12,630 

9 

2 

3,97,600 

3 

11 






18,658 

11 

7 

4,71,190 

11 

2 






18,864 

13 

10 

4,95,172 

1 

11 






24,960 

1 

0 

5,84,546 

5 

7 






24,757 

2 

0 

0,03,708 

1 

1 






23,335 

15 

0 

5,27,364 

0 

8 






22,206 

13 

0 

6,84,599 

15 

10 






16,594 

1 

0 

6,35,630 

12 

5 






19,104 

5 

0 

6,38,111 

0 

2 






17,621 

7 

0 

6,56,07!) 

7 

8 






17,851 

4 

0 

7,41,959 

n 

7 






16,036 

12 

0 

7,07,738 

0 

0 






13,779 

5 

0 

6,62,605 

15 

0 






15,358 

8 

0 

7,22,65!) 

0 

1 






13,517 

6 

0 

6,4.2,019 

13 

1 






.12,895 

15 

0 

6,06,341 

8 







15,593 

6 

6 

6,43,440 

7 

7 






17,978 

8 

0 

6,53,668 

3 

1 






22,364 

15 

0 

6,53,053 

1 

3 






23,207 

0 

10 

5,66,907 

8 

2 






19,857 

9 

1 

5,!)4,836 

7 

4 






22,140 

1 

6 

0,24,579 

12 

9 






24,512 

11 

11 

6,36,460 

2 

11 






' 24,648 

13 

6 

6,4.3,463 

9 

10 






23,696 

12 

4 

6,42,191 

9 

2 






10,082 

3 

0 

5,82,461 

9 

5 






13,689 

9 

0 

4,56,350 

8 

1 






14,467 

7 

0 

4,40,827 

13 

10 






13,074 

7 

0 

4,86,470 

12 

10 






12,530 

0 

0 

4,17,047 

13 

8 






23,200 

15 

0 

4,29,720 

12 

7 






26,589 

9 

G 

4,53,791 

14 

! 8 






30,435 

4 

0 

4,10,218 

1 

8 






33,642 

2 

0 

4,80,267 

13 

1 






80,009 

IS 

6 

5,10,860 

12 

0 






. 88,241 

0 

0 

j§ 

1 

3 

9 






37,771 

15 

0 

5,25,020 

11 







49,132 

5 

0 

5,42,470 

13 

1 






55,512 

12 

6 

5,61,757 

1 

7 






49,259 

1 

6 

5,78,813 

11 

,3 






49,775 

11 

0 

5,55,163 

2 

5 






59,031 

7 

6 

5,99,650 

6 

0 

6 

7 

1,883 

5 

1 

3,18,803 

4 

10 

7,76,521 

14 

n 

9 

2 




1,95,822 

7 

2 

11,29,907 

9' 

4 

5 

8 




1,39,323 

2 

4 

9,55,476 

0 

1 

9 

8 




1,69,998 

6 

8 

8,81,812 

12 

6 

11 

11 




2,07,898 

12 

0 

9,99,083 

5 

0 






2,20,582 

3 

10 

9,73,800 

14 

11 






2,09,603 

15 

0 

10.19,1103 

15 

10 


264 


'Total of 
sundry sinircesj 
of Iicvomio 


(1 rand Total. 


Its. lfV.il>, 


18,72,720 81' 
19,33,214 31( 
18,02,00(5 Ol 
16,47,9:16 :i : 
17,31,56412 1 
17,05,884 10 ! 
17,77,358 I 5 
18,21,490 2 ( 
18,23,26610 / 
18,32,030 0 ( 
18,79,576 5.{ 
19,21,277 0 i 
19,25,472 0 £ 
20,44,243 5 8 
21,86,739 2 f 

20.24.. 851 911 
22,42,546 10 C 

22.74.. 676 5 * 
22,lnj72l 10 7 
22,50,324 2 1< 
22,71,92511 11 
22,35,657 2 5 
23,54,40212 7 
21,65,673 12 C 
31,86,273 5 4 
22,11,554. 4 8 
22,82,260 11 Ii 
24,01,46915 6 
21,17,536 15 ;i 
21,90,538 3 0 
23,32,118 2 6 
24,08,226 2 6 
23,80,972 7 9 
24,63,92911 8 
24,44,957 10 5 
23,51,763 4 7 
21,69,989 8 5 
21,87,425 4 9 
21,78,813 810 
,22,76,32615 2 
22,95,927 1 3 
22,29,68815 6 
22,99,031 5 1 
22,60,5361311 
24,58,760 6 0 
23.81,4,33 7 3 
24,4:!,74 s 11 2 ! 
2.1,95,629 11 o' 

24.. 73.519 2 10 
22,53,925 15 3 
25,55,03711 6 
26,4.1,652 11 1 
27,98,90215 5 
31,22,706 I 9 
31,67,773 S 0 
33,00,878 11 8 
32,24),260 5 7 
31.69,41)3 9 10 
31,49,200 311 







GLOSSARY 

OF COMMONLY USED TECHNICAL WORDS WHICH 
OCCUR IN THE MANUAL. 

Abkari...The branch of Revenue derived from granting 

licenses to manufacture or sell intoxicating liquors. 

Adi-kodei......An extra crop of rice harvested about the month of 

Adi. 

Agraharam.Street or quarter occupied by Brahmans. 

Amaldar.. Commissioner ; ruler or administrator of a small 

tract of country ; head of a minor department. 

Amani.*..Direct Collectorial management; system of taking 

the Circar “ share” in kind. 

Ambalakaran......... * .Head of a village ; village magistrate. Term com¬ 
monly used in Kalla and Marava villages. 

Anna.. ... ....A coin = \\d. 9 nearly ; 16 Annas = 1 Rupee, 12 

Pie = 1 Anna. Also the Fraction -fa, 

Attnkal-pashanam.. .Rivcr-channcl irrigation. 

Ayakat.....Area as entered in accounts. 

Ayan lands..Ordinary Government lands. 

Bagham. .A fathom: of 6| English feet according to Campbell. 

Bag’hayat ..* Garden’ land irrigated sufficiently to grow parti¬ 

cular kinds of crops, with water not supplied by 
Government, 

Banjar. ..Waste. 

Batta....Subsistence allowance ; diet money. 

B*hattan...Officiating priest in a Pagoda. 

Bramhadaya...Grants for the maintenance of Brahmans. 

Bund...Dyke forming a tank. 

Chakram.-.Coin = two Rupees, nearly, 

Chattram.A rest-house for wayfarers $ in Anglo-Indian 

‘ Choultry.’ 

ChatW-b’bagaml.A fourth part of the tirvei or land-tax customarily 

remitted to Brahmmitf in certain villages. 
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Chauki.....Custom-lumse. 

Chetti .Moi-cluint ; money-lender. 

Ohey.A- measure of nanjey land which varies hi different 

parts of the country. Usually equals more than 
half a kCmi. 

Choultry.....See Chattram. 

Circar ....The dc facto Government. 

Collector ..He who administers the revenues of a Province ; 

and is also its chief magistrate. 

Collectorate ...A tract of country administered by a Collector. 

Cowle.... ...Lease ; grant of land for a term of years, a gradually 

increasiug rent being reserved. 

Dalayat.Personal attendant on an official; superior kind of 

Peon. 

Damnxer...A kind of resin used for stopping bottles, (fee. 

Dark’hast.......Written application for lease of land. 

Desa-kavali.Guarding of a country. 

Desam ...Country. 

Devadaya...........Grants for maintenance of Churches. 

Deva-SPhanam.God’s place ; Pagoda ; Church. 

D ’harmakartan.Manager or trustee of a Pagoda ; Churchwarden. 

Dittam. ..Settlement ; taking engagements to cultivate from 

Ryots. 

Dry-grains .........Grains which require no irrigation. 

Dubashi .One who speaks two languages ; interpreter ; agent. 

Fanam.*.A coin of various values ranging between Anna 

and 3^. 

Fasli. .The year commonly used in Revenue matters. It 

w begins now on the 1 st Junc. Fasli 1 277=^ 1 867-8. 

Fassal- ...Crop. 

Fassal Jasti .Extra crop ; second crop grown where one crop is 

usually grown. 

Fay sal*..... .Original settlement ; settlement first made by a 

British Administrator. 

Grhee ....Clarified butter. 

Gnetti-tirvei . .... Assessment payable on lands cultivated with certain 

superior kinds of dry grains, <?. g t cholam, rfigi, 

&c. 

CopuianE**^,.,.A lofty tower, generally over the entrance of a 
temple. 
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Gramanx.....Hindu Village. 

Gumastah.Clerk. 

Guilt a.. ...A measure of land in Dindigul : supposed by 

some to contain 25,610 sq, ft., by others 25,039. 
The Madura Nanjey Gruuta contains 576 sq, ft. 

Glim-.Hindu priest or spiritual adviser. 

Gutta or Guttagei-Bonting or hiring. 

Hafta Devast’hanas-Tho “ seven Churches”; a group of Churches 
endowed with certain lands. 

Hukumnama-.A set of written rules for the guidance of Revenue 

Officers. 

Hulus Assessment.That fixed in Dindigul by Mr. Hurdis. 

Hnznr.The presence : commonly applied to the chief 

English administrative Officer of a district. 

Ill am.Free grant; gift; privilege ; endowment. 

Inamdar.. Holder of an In&m. 

Jaggery....Coarse sugar made from the juice of the Palmyra 

tree. 

Jama...Total Government demand. 

Jivitham..Subsistence. 

Jamabaixdi.Tire* annual settlement made with Government 

tenants. 

Ealam.=6, 8, or 12 markals. 

Kalam..*.Time ; season ; the principal cultivation season. 

Kalvay ...Channel taken off from a river stream or tank for 

irrigational purposes. 

Kammalans..Smitlis, carpenters, and masons, Sec Pfmcliala# 

Kanakku-pillei....Aecouutaut; Registrar of a village. 

Kani....A measure of Nanjey. Contains 57,600 square feet 

or 100 Madura guntas. 

Kanmay...Tank for irrigational purposes. 

Karbar...Financial agent or minister in a Native Court. 

Karei village*......One divided into karois or shares, which aro or 

ought to be periodically re-allotted. 

Karnam...— Kanakku-pillei in its second sense. 

Kasba.*.. Principal village ; metropolis ; licad-quartors of 

the Tahsildar. 

Katcheri**.# ...Public building or place in which business is con¬ 

ducted ; also the establishment which conducts it# 
KavaL,., Watch and ward# 
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Kavalkaran............. W.atchman of a village or tract. 

Kavalgar...See preceding word. 

K’has.....Belonging to Government. 

Kist.....Instalment of tirvei, or of tribute. 

Kistbandi...Arrangement by which kiwis are made payable at 

particular turns in the year. 

Kodel....An extra crop of rice raised either before or after 

the principal or kalam. 

Kovil.............. ........ Hindu church or temple. 

Klldi.....Inhabitant; ryot; cultivator. 

Eudivaram.*......The cultivator’s share of the crop. 

Kulam.... Tank, reservoir. 

Kuli.. .A, measure of punjey : said to be the same as the 

gunta, q. v. The kuli varies much in different 
parts of the District. See p. 90, Part IV. 

Kunkur.... Travertine* 

'Kurukkam.. A measure of punjey land which varies in every 

village. Several go to an acre. 

Laterite* .soft red conglomerate rock, which hardens on 

exposure to the air. 

Maafi^. Remission or reduction of assessment ; particularly 
one granted in Dindigul by Mr. Hurdis. 

MadeiyaXL****.......Village servant who distribute water for irriga- 

tional purposes. 

Mahajaaams.Great people ; principal inhabitants ; Brahmans. 

Malianam.•.Group of villages ; the fraction ^ 

Malikana.Subsistence allowance granted to Zemindars, Poli- 

gars and others dispossessed of their estates, 

usually at the rate of 10 per cent, on the collec¬ 
tions actually made from their estates. 

Mamul.CuHtom. 

Manavaripat***---..Watered by rain alone. 

Mandalam— ......Country. 

I/Ianiam * »* - •.Fee ; grant; remuneration by occupancy of land 

rent-free. 

Maniamdar.Holder of a m&niam. 

Mantapam....... A square or rectangular hall with aflat roof sup¬ 

ported by pillars, generally open at the sides. 

Ma&y&karan* Subordinate in charge of the revenues of one or 

more villages ; Revenue Inspector ; Auditor of 
Accounts$ Supervisor, 
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Markal...A measure of capacity -which varies in different 

parts of the country ; usually = 8 or 4 padis. 

Masi-kodei .*.An extra crop of rice harvested about the month 

of Masi. 

Melvaram .......The ‘upper share’ of the crop, i. e., that which 

belongs to the landlord, usually the Government. 

Miras- ......Hereditary right or privilege. 

Mirasidar .......Holder of a mir&s ; usually an hereditary Village 

Officer. 

Moiligar .See Manyakaran. 

Moonsiff- .*....Head of a Village; Village Collector and Magis¬ 

trate ; also a native Judge. 

Mimasib-kammi .* Proper’ remission or reduction of assessment ; par¬ 

ticularly that granted in Dindigul by Mr. Peter. 

Uutta or Mita -.Small estate ; the word is loosely used as equivalent 

to P&leiyam or Zamindari. 

Muttadar..* .....Holder of a mutta. 

Nadu- .......Country ; group of villages, particularly Kalla 

villages. 

Namam* ....The symbol of the Vaislmava religion ; is generally 

painted on the forehead in the form of a trident. 

Nanjey . .Land capable of being irrigated sufficiently for the 

growth of rice with water supplied by Government. 


Nanj ey-mel-punj ey 

or nanjey-taram * 

punjey ...Nanjey which has become unfit for rice, and de¬ 

generated into ordinary punjey. 

Nanj ey-van-payir..Nanj ey cultivated with certain special crops called 
van-payir, q. v, 

Nattanmeikaran ...Formerly ‘ ruler of anadu’; head of a village with 


its dependencies ; Village Collector and Magis¬ 
trate. 

Nattamgar . *.See Nattanmeikaran. 

Nirgunti .Sec Madeiyan. 

Paddy . .Unhuskcd rice. 

Padi . ..A measure of capacity which varies in every vil 

lage. Usually ~ about three pints. 

Paditaram .*.Ordinary expenditure in a Pagoda. 

Pagoda .*.......A Star Pagoda =» 3^ Rupees. 

Paleiyakaran-M .. •, .Grantee of a paleiyam ; formerly military chief 
' seised of a paleiyam* 
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Paleiyam .*.Military feud ; estate not “permanently settled/ 1 

Fanchala .*..Group of ‘five 1 castes of smiths, masons and car¬ 

penters. 

Panchayet- .Jury of arbitrators ; properly there should be five. 

Pandal .Booth. 

Pandaram ...SaivaMonk; devotee; beggar. 

Panmala .Betel-vine cultivation, 

PatBei-kavall. Guarding the King’s highways. 

Patta ......A document showing the particulars of the Govern¬ 

ment demand against a ryot in respect of his 
registered holding. It is granted every year to 
each registered ryot, * 

Pattu-kattu .Hereditary occupancy of a holding, or holding per¬ 

manently held. 

Fattu*xnil-karan. Silk-weaver. 

Peon.Armed retainer ; irregular policeman ; messenger ; 

bailiff. 

Peshkash.*.....Annual tribute payable by Zamindars, Poligars and 

others. 

Pie,... .A coin = l-12th Anna, 

Pilluvari.».Grass-tax. 

Poligar..See Paleiyakaran. 

Pollam.See Paleiyam. 

Poxl- .Coin = two Rupees, nearly. 

Poruppu- •••«.Quit-rent ; pepper-corn rent. 

Pothu-selavu.‘Common charges’ of cultivation ; cost of labor, <fcc., 

incurred in raising a crop. 

Pradani .Financial minister. 

Punjey....Land which cannot bo irrigated and is therefore 

unfit for the growth of rice. 


Pirnj ey-bag J hayat-**= punjey garden, q. v. 

Punjey garden .Punjey land irrigated by private wells, streams, &c., 

in such a way as to admit of the growth of 
certain vegetables. 

Punjey-van-payir ..Punjey cultivated with certain crops termed van- 
t " payir, q* v. 

Punjey-varavu- 


nanjey .Punjey converted into nanjey, 

Puiambok .......Lands reserved as being required for purposes other 

than those of cultivation, e. g., sites of villages, 
beds of tanks, banks of channels, ditches of 
, Forts, &c. 
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Puthukudls...%ots newly settled in a village. 

Passion.Small fee, usually paid in money. 

Rayasam.*.Secretary; scribe; clerk. 

Razinama .Written agreement ; deed of relinquishment of 

land. 

-Renter .Farmer of taxes. 

Rupee...A coin = two shillings nearly ; see Anna. 

Ryot ...Cultivator of land. 

Ryotwari .System of settling with each ryot directly. 

Samib’hogam .Landlord’s share of the crop. 

Samprati .Revenue Accountant ? Inspector or Supervisor of 

a small tract of country. 

Sanad ...Patent of grant or appointment. 

Saucar .Ranker ; agent. 

Say Or .Land customs ; transit duties. 

Shavi .Withering of rice-crops for want of water. 

Shrotriyam .Inam lands granted to learned Brahmans. 

Sibbandi . ...... Establishment; Police ; armed retainers. 

St’hanikaix .....Principal Brahman attached to a Pagoda. 

Swama day a* .Ready-money collections ; certain petty cesses. 

Swatantram .Fee ; privilege ; emolument. 

Swam! ..Lord ; ruler ; God ; idol in a temple. 

Tahsildar . .Revenue Officer in charge of a t&lfik. 

Taram as S6Ssm6nt‘That introduced in the Madura country by Mr. 

Hurdis : so termed because the soils were classi¬ 
fied according to their natures and capabilities, 
and oach class separately assessed in each village. 

Takkavi .*.Money advanced to a ryot to enable him to culti¬ 

vate. 

Tali* . .Marriage token, worn by the wife round the neck. 

Taluk .A division of a Collectorate immediately adminis¬ 

tered by a Tahsildar. 

Tasdik . ....... Fixed or customary allowance. 

Teppakulam * —.Square stone tank for religious uses. 

Tirvei ....The money assessment fixed on Government lands, 

and payable directly by those who hold them. 

-Jasti .‘Extra assessment’ realised after Jamabandi ac¬ 
counts have been made up. 

Tope**i»M- .....».Clump of trees; grove : orchard 5 plantation. 






























Tottl.. - Village messenger. 

Timdimram.Landlord’.! share of estimated profits of cultivation, 

Ulkudi. .Permanent, rollout ryot; hereditary occupant of 

land, 

Vakeel. .Agent; representative ; ambassador. 

Village . A large or small area of land marked off by boun¬ 

daries, and partly or wholly'cultivated by one or 
more families, which arc recognized by the State 
as constituting a separate and independent com¬ 
munity in respect of such land. 

Van-payir ...Certain specially taxed products, viz., belch vines, 

turmeric, plantains, chillies and brinjals. 

Varam-M..Share of crop, 

Varapattu .System of dividing crops, 

Yendal...Very small tank or reservoir : chiefly found in the 

Melfir country. 

Zaft . ..Attachment; sequestration, 

Zamindar ...Land-holder ; owner of an estate ; usually one who 

holds a “ permanently settled” estate. 

Zamindari ..The estate of a Zamindar. 
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INDEX. 


Abdul-hakimat Khan ... 

. .269, Part III. 

Ab’hirami .. 

.48, Part II83,106, Part III. 

Abiral Kliau Saheb 

. .283, Part III 127, Part IV. 

Abkari... 

. ...115,131, PartIV. 

Acharya, title of... 

...6,70, Part IX ;—68, Part III. 

Achchaya... 

.237, Part III. 

Acliyuta Rayar. . 

...95, Partlll. 

Aohyuta Vijaya Rag’hava 

.191 193, Part III. 

Adi-kodei crop... 

.49, Part I. 

Adi-Siva Brahman ... 

.31, Part III. 

Adondai Chakravarti 

...27,29,36,49, Part IIG7, Part III. 

Adoption... 

...252-5, Partlll. 

Agastya 

.3,5,11,19,25,27,31,50, Part III. 

Agnew, Colonel... 

...114,161,163, Part IV. 

Agraharas... 

.93,94,106,115,216, Part III. 

Agricultural castes. 

...Chapter ii, Part II. 

Ahambadiyana... 

. 42,43, Part II 236, Part III. 

Alagar-hills .. . 

.6,7,10, Part I45, Part 1X1. 

- ; -Sw&mi 

. .45, Part It 

Alakiri N&yakkan 

...393—195, Part III 

Alligators... 

. 97, Part H. 

Allum Khan 

.269-272, Part III. 

Am&ldars 

...147,285, Partlll18,19,25,39,128,rart. 

Amtini... 

...10,18,20,95,99, Part IV ;-6, Part V. 

Amaravathi, river ... 

.19, Part I. 

Ambalakarana... 

...44, Part II149, Part III. 

.^Ambatftra... 

.290,291, Part ill10,13, Part IV. 

Ambattaus, 

...73, Part II. 

Amber Khan 

.198, Part IIL 

Ambuli river ... 

...225, Part III. 

Ambur 

.268,269, Part III. 

Ammaya Nayakkan-ur ... 

...259,287—291, Part XU 10,13,25,105, 


Tart IV. 

Anappane... 

...85, Part II. 

Andipatti... 

...5, Parti. 

Anei-malei .. 

.8, Part I; 14,29, Part IU. 

Aneiyur,.., 

...113,125—6, Part IV. 

Antelope ... 

.91, Part II. 

Anwar-udin Khan ... 

.*267—69, Part IIL 

Appkji Kaundan 

9, Part IV. 

App&ji R&u ... 

...266, Part IIL 


z 
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Arab Merchants ... ... ...70, Part III. 

Arasa-pallis «•» »•* ......57, Part II. 

Arasumalei ... ... ... ...203,204, Part IIT. 

Aravakuriccki ... ... 144,287,280,291, Part III. 

Arcot... ... ... ... ...250,260,261,267,268, Part IILi 

Ardd’ha-maniams ... ... .127,142, Part IY. 

Arehkattalois ... ... ... ...122,123,130,141, Part IV. 

Ar’han ... ... ... .50, Part III. 

Ari Van BOva... ... ... ...63,64, Part III. 

Arjuna ... ... ... .49, Part III. 

Army... ... ... ... ...157, Part III. 

Aruhan grass... ... , ... ... 33, Part It. 

Arundangi... ... ... 113,131,225,247,248,295, Part III. 

Aruppukarans ... ... ...30, Part I; 78, Part II. 

Arya Nayaga Muthali ... ... ...31,37, Part II 90—109,123,146,147, Part 

III. 

Aryans... ... ... ...11, 12, Part II. 

Ashta-maka-Sidd’hi... ... .21, Part III. 

Askwa-mOdh’a sacrifice ... . . ...5,10,20, Part III. 

Asirvatham ... ... .281, Part III. 

Ass ... ... ... ... 04, Part II. 

Assessment, the... ... ... ...Chapter vii, Fart III;—Passim, Part IY ;— 

The Appendices. 

Assistant, the... ... ... ... 39, Part V. 

- y Head... ... ... ... do. 

Athi Sultan Malak Nemi—see Malik PTaib Kafur. 

Attankarei ... ... ... ...17, Parti. 

Attu-k&l-pashanam lands ... .115,117,133, Part IV. 

-Attfir... ... . ...42, Part IY. 

.Avenues... ... ... ...21, Part I 216, Part III. 

Ayakats ... ... ... ...Appendix C. 

Ayakudi P&loiyam ... ... ...7—10,15,25, Part IV. 

Ayyan, title of .. ... ......6,70, Part II ; —84, Part III. 

Bada SaUdb .. .... 256,262,264,282, Part III. 

Bldisha (Pasha)... ... ... ...314,210—212, Part III, 

B&gham... ... ... 127, Part IY. 

BigTiftyat, Punjey... ... .34,00,104,142, & Chap, viii, Part IY. 

-, Kanjey.. ... ...34,87,142, Chapter viii, Part IY. 

Balogi or Vagoji Pandithan ... ...234, Part III., 

Bangalore... ... .131,289, Part III. 

Bangaru Muttu ... ... ...100, Part III. 

Bankers, Native... ... ... 7,24, Part IY. 

Barkat Ulla. ..274,275,278,270, Part III J 36, Part IY, 

Batta... ... ... ... • ...158, Part III. 

'Baudd’has .35,50,53,54,64,65, Part III. 

Bav&ni Sankara T6van ... .247—49, Part III. , tr 

Bears... ... ... ... ...91, Part II. 

Bees... * ... ... ... ...97, Part II. 















Benares, see Kasi, 

Beschi, Father 

..160,298—300, Part III. 

Betel ... 

..21,106, Part II 35,63,87,102,124—25,135, 

B’hadra Kali 

and Chapter viii. Part IV. 

..16,40, Part II ;—275, Part III.I 

B'hat tan 

..140,141, Part IIL 

Birds 

..94,05, Part II. 

Birki Venkata Bau 

...287,288, Part III. 

Bison 

...92, Part II. 

Black-cotton-soil, see Soils, 

Boar hills (varaha-giri) 

..27, Part III. 

Bodi-Nayakkan ... 

...99, Part IIL 

B6di-Nayakkan-ur ... 

...288,289,291, Part III ;-8-11,106, Part IV. 


..16, Part I. 

...0,7,10—12,22—26, Part II;—51,82,84,93,94, 

........ ". 

Brahmans... 

Bridges 

106,117,122,124,140,141,149,159,162,168, 
173,175,185,208,210,218,220,245,250, Part 
III47,66,90,121—4, Part XV. 

...153,163, Part III.—Chapter iv, Part V ;— 

Brinjals 

Appendix D. 

...87,102, Part IV. 

Britto, John de 

...140,151,208,213,214,217—224,298, Part IIL 

Buffalo 

...92, Part II. 

Buk’ha Bayar... 

...81,82, art III, 

Bula Saheb 

...99, Part III. 

Bull-hill ... 

...19,29, Part IIL 

CalHaud, Captain 

..277—9, Part IIL 

Cardamums 

, 48, Part IV. 

Carnivora, the 

..89—91, Part II. 

Caroor 

..144,291, Part IIL 

Carpenters, see Kammalans. 

Castes 

..Chapters i—ix, Part II. 

Catalogue Baisonnd 

...2, Part IIL 

Cats... 

..89, Part II, 

Cattle diseases, see Murrain. 

Ceylon 

«,47,49,53,54,76,77,102,103,110,111,129,180, 

Chakkiliyans ... 

Part III. 

..4,7,73,82, Part IL 

Chakravortis 

...111, Part III. 

Chalk. 

,.26, Part I. 

Chalukya dominions 

..63,65,75, Part IIL 

Cham Raj Udeiyar 

..125, PartllL 

Chanda Saheb 

,»,256—204,266,268,269,272,273,287,293,294, 

. Chandragiri Bayar 

298,299, Part III136-37, Part IV. 
...193,250,251, Part III. 

Chandra Kula Dipn... 

...73,75,79,100, Part III. 

Chandra ShCk’hara P&udya 1 

.. .80,83,91,92,95,100,101, Part IIL 

Chattrams ... ... 

...216, Part III122,127,140, Part IV. 



Cliarur Bhygani 
Chaukis 
Ohcdi country 
■-Baja 

Ohengamala Nayakkan or Daa 
Ohera country 
Chetti, see Sett is. 

Chick Deo Raz... 
Chidambaram (Uhellumbram) 
Chillies 
Chincona... 

Chinnanoi 

Chinnatambi Muthali ... 
Chittanei, see Ohinnanei. 
Cboka Natha, \ „ 

Chuka Linga, or v 
Chokappa \ 


....182, Part IV. 

,..132, Part IV. 

.19,51, Part III. 

...51, Part TIL 

....194.190,200,213, Part TIL 
.. 11,25,15.51,05,00,72, Prat, III. 

...238, Part HI. 

. 8,35,30,53,57,100,123, Part III. 
...107, Part IT 03,<87,102, Part IV. 

...91, PartV, 

...17,20, Part I ;—93, Part I1L 
...190,193, Part III. 


J Chapter vhi, 200,207,210,212,213,215,225, 
| 233,253,200, Part III. 


Choi a country ... ... ......48, Part 1111,40,52,57,58,01,02,05^07,72, 

73,77,78,92,113, Part III. 

Chola king ... ... ..11,22,30,40-51,57,58,03,07,72,73,70,77,88, 

97,113,114, Part III. 

Cliolam .17,103, Part II. 

Chola-mandalam—FUie Chola country. 

Cholera. . 08,70,78-82,85,80, Part I;—ISO, Part TIT ; 

—Appendix D. 

Christiana .. ... . ... ...180,187.210,213,214,219,220,232,233,248, 

Part III. 

Christianity . .115—118,120,127,140,190,214,217,218,223, 

224,230,244,247,297, Part III Chapter 
vii, Part V. 

Church, the Hindu .. ..,150,159, Part IIL 

■-lands ... .140, PartIV. 

Civil and Sessions Court ...Chapter v, Part V. 

Civil Justice... .. ...170, Part III ;—Chapterv, Part V Appen¬ 

dix I). 

--Service ... .158,285, Part IIL, 

Clergy, Hindu,.. .. .,,..,160—103, Part III. 

Climate ... .. ,..Chapters iii & iv, Part IChap, viii, Part V; 

—Appendix B. 

Coasts, the... .. ,..21, Part L 

Cochineal... ... .97, Part II. 

Coffee ... ...106, Part IV;—93, Part V, 

Coimbatore ... T.144,200, Part III;—5, Part IV, 

Collections, DindiguL. ...45,46,71,72,93,112, Part IV. 

-, Madura.. ...110,111,128,-9,131,132,143, Part IV;—Ap¬ 
pendices C.and E. 

Zamindari... f...Chap. vii, Part IV ;—Appendix E. 

College of Poets .... .29—31,53, Part III, 

Cclleries—see Kalians. 
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Comorin, Capo ... .47,48,57,84,108,114,154,1G3,216, 225, 227 

Part III. 

Concealed cultivation .. .179,192, Part IV, 

Conch-shell fishery .. .. ’ ...154,227, Part III. 

Conjeveram (Kiinchipuram) ... .95, Part III. 

Cope, Captain ... , . ... ...269—272, Part III. 

Cotton .. ... . 105, Part II;—Appendix E. 

Courts, the .. ... ...Chap, v, Part V. 

Cow-birth... ... . . . 188, Part III. 

Cowles . .. ...31,46,49,92,175,170,188, Part IVChapter i, 

Part V. 

Crop, division of ... ... .Chap, vii, Part III ;—60,62, Part IV. 

Crops ... ... ... ...Chap, vi, Part II. 

-of each taluk... ... .100, Part II. 

Cultivation, particulars of ... ...Appendix C. 

Customs, land... ... ... ...146, Part III7,18,22,25,51,115,128,131, 

108, Part IV ;—Appendices C and E. 

-? sea ... ... .42,43, Part V ;—Appendices C and E. 

Cyclones 1 ... .. . .243, Part ITT. 


DMampatti country . . . .99, Part III. 

Dad’hyang, Rishi ... ... .5, Part III. 0 

Dalakartan ... . ... ...140—147,157, Part Ill 

-—-of the Port . .146,169, Part III. 

Dalav&y ... ... ... ..93,125,126,146,157,158, Part III. 

Dalav&y Sotliupati—see Sadeika Tevan II. 

Dalavay mantapam... .. .257, Part III. 

Dammer ... ... ...48, Part IV. 

Danish Mend Khan—see Barkat Ulla. 

D&r&puram ... ... .144,287, Part III. 

Dark’hast ... ... ... ...195, Part IV. 

Oasis ... .. .. .79, Part II 23,162, Part III ;-39,58, 

Part IV. 

Daunt Ali Khan . . ... ...256,261,262,204,270,298,299, Part III. 

Deer. ... .. .91, Part II. 

Dekkan, Sonba of .132—136,179, Part III. 

Deputy Collector, the ... .38,39, Part V. 

Desa-kavali . ..169, Part III 21, Part IV. 

Dcvast’h&na lands. ......119—121,130,150, Part IV. 

D’harma-karUn, office of ... ...162, Part TIL 

Diarrhoea... ... ... .85, Part I. 

^Dlndigul ., . ...1,4,9,15,20,34,41,44,48,74,70,97, Part I81, 

Part II92,97,119,*122,125,137,139,144, 
153,157,210,258,264,266,272,280,283,287 
—292, Partlll;— Chaps, i—iv, Part IV. 

-— Commission ... .287, Part III;—17—26, Tart IV. 

Diseases ... ... ... ... Chap, iv, Part I. 

Dittam, the ... ... .Chap, viii, Part IV, 

Dogs ... ... ... ...90,91, Part IT. 

Dombans.,, ... .88, Part IT, 
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Dress . ...18-20, Part II 

Drink ... ... *-* .18, Fart II. 

Dry grains ... ... * ...Chap, vi, Part II;—01,134—5, Part IV. 

Dubashis, see Interpreters. 

Durnbicchi Nayakkau .. . 85,101,102,117,123, Part III. 

Dupleix, M ... .. .208, Part III. 

Dutch, the . .186,191,227—230,281, Part III, 

Dysentery ... ... ...24,85, Part I. 

Dyspepsia ... ... . ..89, Part I; —17, Part II. 

Education ... ... ...168, Part III Chap, vii, Part V;—Appen¬ 

dix D. 

Ekoji . .194—200,203,207—209,213, Part III. 

Elephant rock, see Anei-malei 

Elephants. . ... ... .93, Part II. 

Emakalapuram... ... ...290,291, Part III 10,13, Part IV. 

EmbanaUdeiyar ... ... .82, Part III, 

Epidemics ... ... ..08—70, Part I. 

Erachaka Nayakkan-ur ... .290,291, Part III ;—10,11,17,30, Part IV. 

Erriyodu ... ... ...288,289,291, Part III ;—10,14, Part IV. 

Ervinei or plough-tax ... ..153, Part III. 

Establishments % ... Chapter vii, Part III;—50,51, Tart IV j— 

Chaps, ii, iii, Part V. 

Ethnology * ... ... ..Part II. 

Ettiy&puram ... ... ...138,293, Part III. 

Ettur, the ... ... ...... Chapter viii, Part V. 

Exports... . ...123, Part V;—Appendix C. 

Eyes, sore ... - ... ...See Ophthalmia. 

Famine ... ... ...38, Part II 20,124,150,182,185,196,201 

241,242,244,247,284, Part 1H. 

Fassal jasti ... ... .140—7, Part IV, 

Fauna, the ... ... ...Chap^v, Part II. 

Ferns ... ... ... *.Chap, viii, Part V, 

Ferry-boat tax... ... ...153, Part III. 

Fernandez, Father. .115,116,118, Part JTL 

Fever... . ...68,70—77,84,97, Part I;—107,114,143, Part 

IV, 

Fishermen ... ... .73, Part II, 

Fishery of tanks, see Tanks. 

Fishes . ......95,96, Part II. 

Five Pandavas... ... * ...94—96,100, Part HI. 

Flood .. ... 7.,,.. 34,201,208,243, Part III. 

Flora, the ... ... ... Chap, vi, Part 11. 

Food ... .. .17,18, Part II. 

Forests . ...21, Part I106, Part VI 43—9, Part V; 

—Appendix E. 

French, the ... .279,280, Part III. 

Fullarton, Colonel ...283,285,286,295,290, Part III 110,154, 

Part IV, 
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Garlic 

...107, Part II. 

Gaun Sail—see Mohammad Yusuf Khan. 

' 

Gazalhati pass... 

...125, Partlll. 

G’hantappa Nayakkan-ur 

.290, 291, Part III10,12,106, Part IV. 

Ghee-gutta 

...40, Part IV. 

Glietti Tirvei 

...61,90,91, Part IV. 

Ginger 

...48,63, Part IV. 

Gingi ... ... ... ... 

..133—135,155,183,185,189,107—200,203,208, 
Part III. 

Gnyanasamband’ha Murti 

,.36—38,42,50,54,55, Part III 

Goa, Priests of 

..118, Part III. 

Goat 

, 92, Part II. 

Gold . 

..30, Part I. 

Golden lily tank 

Goldsmiths, see Kammalans. 

..Chap, i, Part III. 

Golkonda, Souba of 

..132—136,267, Part III. 

Gopuras 

..88, Part II83, Part III 

Goripaleiyam 

,.67—69,79, Part III. 

Govindappayya 

..194,201,202, Part III. 

Grains 

..Chap, vi, Part II. 

-, prices of, 

..Appendix C. 

Gramam ... 

..148, Part III. 

Granite 

..32, Part I. 

Gudalur ... 

..97, Part I97,288, Part III5,7,8,10, 
Part IV. 

Guinea-worm ... 

..24,87, Part I. 

Gundu river, the ... 

,.18, Part I. 

Guru 

...3,76,81, Part II104,105,112,117,118,160 
—162,171,180,212,218,224,230,231,232,293 
Part III. 

Guti 

...99,100, Part III. 

Hafta DSvast’hanas, the ,« ... 

,..119-122,135-139,148—150, Part IV. 

HtLlasya 

...29, Part III 

H&l&sya Mahatinya... * ... 

.,42,55, Part III. 

Ilarington, Mr... 

*,.17,20,22—24,26, Part IV. 

- ’b report 

,.25,26, Part IV. 

Hari Vira or Adi Vira Pandya 

.,73,75,80, Part III. 

Headmen ♦*. 

,.4,6, Part IV. 

Hemp ... 

,.105, Part II. 

Heron, Colonel ... ... 

,,273^74,276,277,294, Part III. 

Hill villages ... 

,.48,5&T Part IVChap, viii. Part V 
Appendix E. 

Hodgson, Mr 

„Chap. hi. Part IV. 

-’s report 

.,56—75, Part IV. 

Hog 

,.93, Part II. 

Honey-rent 

.,40, Part IV. * 

Horso ,* ..r 

,,94, Part II. 

Hospitals ... 

...Chap, vi, yii, Part V j—Appendix D. 
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Houses ... ... —-20, Part II;-Appendix C 

Hukumnama, th© ...Chap. viii, Pari IV, 

Hulus Assessment ... ....Chap, ii, Part IV. 

—-—reduction ...80,91, Part IV. 

Hurdis, Mr ... .IVt IV, passim. 

_reports ...33-48,115—124,124-0, Part IV. 

Hyder All. —47, Pari II j~ 270 -284,288—290,200, l^art 

III ;—67, IVt IV. 

Idal Khan . ...134,179,186,190,194,196,107, Part III. 

Idangei, the ... .4—7, Part II. 

Ideiya-kottei. ...99,287,289,291,292,Part ill5,10,14,80,55, 

Part IV. 

Ideiyans, ... .60—02, Part II. 

Tluvakans ... ... ...73, Part II. 

Imports .. ... ... Appendix C. 

Indigo ... ... .108, Part IIAppendix E. 

-tax ... ... ...40, Part IV. 

Inam ... ... .7,18,26,38,39,42,47,53,Part IV. 

-lands ... ... ...Chap, i, Part V. 

Insects ... ... ......97, Part II. 

Interpreters ... ... ... 4,23, Part IV. 

Irandavathu Pattam 253—4, Part III. 

Iron. ...7,27—30, Part I. 

Ironsmitli... ... .58, Part IV. 

Irrigation, sources of, ... ...Appendix C. 

Jails . .163, Part III ;-5, Part V Appendix D. 

Jaina temples ... ... ... 16, Part 11. 

Jains ... ... .50, Part III. 

Jam&bandi ... ... ...50,51,118,119, Part IV. 

Jangams, ... ... .88, Part II. 

Jellikattu, ... ... ...21, Part II. 

Jesuits of Madura ... .2,114,120,124,126,127,141,172,180,106,198, 

209,212,214,217,233,300, Part III. 

Jewels* . ...19,20,41, Part II *,-123,172, Part III. 

Jivitham lands ... .124, Part IV. 

Justice, administration of *.,*Ohap. yii, Part III;—112, Part IV Chaps. 

v. and viii, Part V Appendix D. 

Kadamba-tree forest ... 4, Part III. 

Kalam crop ... ......49, Part I. 

Kalagayanas ... ... 33, Part III. 

K&leiyar-kovil ... .83,106,110,187,295,296, Part III163, Part 

IV. 

Kalians ... ...Chap, ii, Part II 1,100,127,133,144,163, 

180,209,233,274,276,280,282,284,293,295, 
296,297, Part III5,6,112—4,129, Part 
IV. 
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Kalyanapura 

...7,44—46, Part III. 

Kamb’hakonam , 

...65—67, Part III. 

Kambala caste 

. .81—84, Part II99, Part III. 

Kambarn 

valloy 

...97,100,288,290, Part III 5—5,7,8,113, Part IV. 
...5,6,16,17,84,97, Part I. 


Kamban, the poet 

...66, Part III. 

Kambu * ... 

...17,103, Part II. 

KammalaiiS' 

...70, Part II. 

Kampana Udeiyar 

...81,82, Part III. 

Kanaka Sab’liS. 

-.57,62,63, Part III. 

Kanakkan or accountant 

...145, Part III. 

Kanakku-pilleia or accountants 

..149, Part III r —18,41,54,58,75,85,90,125, 
and Chap, viii, Part IV ;—19, Part V. 

Kanara 

...78,113, Part III62,66,67, Part IV. 

Kanarese... 

..85, Part II98, Part IIL 

Kanchipura 

...44, Part 115—50,65,90,104,105, Part IIL 

Kannivadi .. 

.. 288,289,291, Part III 8,10,15,95—102, 


105, Part IV. 

Kappiliyana 

...83—85, Part II. 

Karakattu Vellalans 

...30,32, Part II. 

Karikala Choi® 

Karnams—see Kanakku-pillels. 

...64,65,67, Part IIL 

Karei villages ... ... * 

..Chap, i, Part V. 

Karuntliamaleis, the 

...C, Part I. 

Karbar, title of, 

...293, Part III. 

Karuppanna Swami 

...16,40, Part IL 

Kasi 

. . 4,7,29,48,72,75,79,80,81,88,100,216, Part lit 

Kasturi Rangaya 

...109, Part HI. 

Kattaya Tevan. 

...249,250,292; Part III105,166, Ppt IV. 

Kattu-kuttagei... 

...118,119,129,135^ Part IV. 

Kaundan, title of, ... 

...85, Part II. 

Kavali lands 

...43,57, Part IV. 

...47, Part II j—154, Part III7,21,27,L32, 
154, Part IV. 

&&valkaran or ICavalgar..* 

...59, Part III 58, Part IV22, Part V. 

Kavareis .. 

....$0, PartII. 

K&v&i river 

...57,94,110,122,124,208,233—35,257,284, 
Tart HI. 

Kltv^ri-pattanam 

...28,29,68, Part II. 

Kaveripum fort 

...144, Part IIL 

K&yatcLttftr. 

...94,100, Part IIL 

Keikkiliyans... 

...71, Part II. 

XhAb (? Kutb) Khan . 

..138, Part IIL 

Kilakarei .. 

...18, Part I ; —45, F&rt IIL 

Kilavan, the ..." 

.•.206,213,217—9,224,235,241,244—8, Part III 

Kiranilei 

. .225,248, Part III. 

Kistbandi * ... 

...51,52, Part IV. 

Kists 

...23,27, Part IV. 

Kodangi-N&yakkans 

...82, Part II. 

a 1 
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Kodavanar... 7.. ... .19, 1 art L 

Kodikanal ... ... ... .96,97, Part X ;—GO, and Chap, viii, Part V. 

Konibei.,, ...289,291,292, Part III;—9,10, Part IV. 

XCOnan, title of, ... ■ * * • ^1, Part II. 

Konga country,.. **. ...03,66,80, Part III. 

-,—dynasty ... *•• .46, Part III. 

Kotiya ISfagama or Nfigappa ) .88—91,93,95,90,100, Part III, 

Hayakkan ' 

Kottam ... •*• •** ..*49,50, Part II. 

Kottei... ... ... ,.»...28, Part II;—148,Part III. 

Kovil-kudi ... ... .273, Part III. 

Krishnappa or Periya Virappa ... 67—9,106,100,123, Part III. 

Krishnapura ... ... •** ...105, Part III. 

Krishna Kayar ... .68,84, Part III. 

Kubja, Kun or Sundara Pandya ... .. 36,37,42,43,54,55,04—67,69,70—73,75,76,78, 

79, Part III. 

Kudivaram ... ... ... .156, Part IV. 

Kudumi ... ... ... ...55,65, Part II;—118, Part III. 

Kula Shek’hara Pandya... ... .. 6,44,77,95,100,101, Part III. 

Kula Vardd’hana ... ... ......78,79, Part III. 

Kulam-korvei lands ... ... ...169, Part IV. 

Kuli ... ... ... ... ...90, Part IV. 

Kumara Krishnappa or Krishnama or Poriya 

Krfobn arna. ... ... ... ..68,101—104, Part III. 

Kum&ra Krislmappa ... ... ..-106,107,109, Part III. 

Kumara Mutfcu. ...115,139,178, Part IIX* 

Kum&ra Pillei ... ... ••* .207,213, Part III. 

Kumara Tirumala ... *»• .253, Part III. 

Kumarayan ... ..* .202—204, Part III. 

Kun P&ndya—see Kubja. 

Kunkur ... *.3,39, Part I. J 

Kunnuvans ... ..34-36, Part II. 

Kuravans ... ... ..« .69, Part II. 

Kurk’hi ... *•* «•* ...44, Part III. 

Knrumaleis, the ... .9* Part I 

Kurumba Nfidu.1M, Part IIL 

Kurumbans... 0 ... ... -.49,50,64,05, Part II100,110, Part III. 

Kurumbei sheep ... •** ,..65, Part II. 

Kusavans ... ... *** .72, Part II. 

Kuttam... •« ... ... .....-28,29, Part II y —59—61, Part III. 

Kktth&dis. 75 > Fart IL 

Kuttu... t ... »•' .59,61, Part III, 


Habbeis ... *•* .86, Part II. 

Hand, rules affecting.Chap, viii. Part IV. 

Hand-tenures ... «»* »•* ......Chap, i, Part V. 

Hanguages ... «*• *••8—10, Part II. 

Hakkana Nayakkan... ••• .83, Part III. 

Hang? Colonel ... . 291 ? ***• 

















Lanka 

Laterite 

Leases 

Left-hand—see Idangei 
Lekkina Nayakkan 
Leprosy ... 

Levin go, Mr 

- *9 reports 

Lime... 

Light-house 
Linga worship... 

Lingama Nayakkan. 

Lingaya—see Kumara Krishnappa. 
Lushington, Mr. 
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...77, Part III. 

...3,10,11, Part 1. 

...4,6,7,19,21,46,06,81, and Chap, viii, Part IV ; 
—Chap, i, Part V. 

. .82, Part III. 

...87, Part I. 

...100, Part I;—104, Part IV. 

...98—100, Part I104—7, Part IV. 
...25—27, Part I. 

...67, Part V. 

...48,49, Part III. 

...182—5,190, Part III. 


...114, and Chap, vii, Part XV. 


Maafi reduction 
M&dakulam ... 
Madd’hyarjuna... 
Madur 

Madura foot, the 
-Fagoda 


Magic 

Magistrates 

Mahajanams... 

Mahanam 

Mahavansi 

Mahometans 


Mahrattas ... 
Mak’hphuz Khftm.. 
Malakas (Mahometans) 
Malaya D’hvvaja... 
Malik Kaib Kafur ... 
Mambftra 

Manaar, gulf of, 

Mana-madura 

Manalur 

Manapiirei... 

Man&r-k6vil 

Manavaripat lands 

Mangalam... 

MangammaLl 

Mangeikk’arasi 


89,91,92, Part IV. 

...45, Part III125,127,144, Part IV. 

...25, Part III. 

...288,289,291, Part III10,13,26,55, Part IV 
...91—94, Part I. 

...10,16,17,20,22,28^58,81,90,93,117,123,140, 
162,167, Part III ;—136—40,148—51, 
Part IV. 

...83, Part II21,129,171, Fait III. 

...Chap, v, Part V ;—Appendix D. ' 

...57,- Part IV. 

...148, Part III. 

...47,76,104, Part III. 

...85,86, Part II;—67,71,76,78—83,88,99,100, 
102,104,114,119,131—136,179,181,183,186, 
187,196,203,256,262,271,284, Part III. 
...88, Part II261—64,267,268,287, Part III. 
...208,273—81, Part III. 

...68,69, Part III. 

...7,49, Part III. 

...76,80,81, Part III. 

.. 287,289,291,202, Part 111 10,14,17, Part 

IV. 

...21, Fart I;—114, Part III. 

...187,266, Bart III. 

...45,60, Tart III. 

.:.144, Part III. 

...114,181,138,179, Part III. 

'...115,117,133, Part IV. 

...148, Part III. 

...193,214—7,226,232—238,247,254, Part III. 
...30, Part I. 

...36,62—65,67, Part III. 
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Maniams 

...47, Fart II ;~7,58,75,76,121-124,139,140, 
Part IY ;—Chap, i, Part V. 

M&nikya Vachaka 

...32, Tart II36,53,54,65, Part III. 

Manjal river 

...16, Parti. 

Mantris or Ministers 

...103,145—47, Part III. 

Manufactures 

...PartY, 122,123. 

Manure 

...102, Part II. 

Manyakaran .,, 

...149,285, Part III 70, Part IV.. 

Ma-pilleis 

...55, Part II. 

Mapillei Tevan 

...295, Part III. 

Marakals 

...154, Part III. 

Maran, title of. 

...58, Part HI. 

Maranut ... 

...290,291, Part III10,13, Fart IV. 

Maravans 

...38—42, Part II47,51,109,110,114,129,130 
137,144, 200, 203, 206, 209,236, 241, 244* 
247,281,292, Part III. 

Maravankulam 

.. 126, Part IV. 

Marriage 

...Passim, Part II;—8, Part III. 

Martin, Father. 

...232,241,242,246, Part III. 

Masi-kodci 

...49, Parti. 

Math or monastery... 

...162, Part III. 

Maihana N&yakkan 

...82, Part III. 

M&viiiv-ana B&ja 

...106, Part III. 

Mayana ... ... ... 

...268—74, Part III. 

McLeod, Captain ... ... 

__ 2^ r 

...17,22, Part IV. 

...47, Part II;—286, Part III3,5,6,112,113, 
154, Part IV. 


Meadows, General 

...3, Part IV. 

M&ur . 

...44,46,47,PartII;—144, Part III113,114, 


Part IV. 

Melvaram, ... ... «•* 

...156, Part IV Chap. i, Part V. 

Metals 

...27, Part I, 

M! ethak&r an s «*» »■»» 

...75, Part II. 

Miasmatic diseases ... 

...84, Part I. 

Midwives... 

...81, Part V. 

Mina Katana ... ... ... 

...77, Part III. 

Minftkshi ... 

...Chap, i, 122,163, Part III. 

...251,252,255-61, Part III. 


Minerals 

...Chap, ii, Part L 

Mmnal-kottei ... ... 

...42, Part IV. 

Mirasi rights 

...Chap, i. Part V. 

Mir Sah6b... 

...290,291, Part III; 20,21,26, Part IV. 

Mission du Madure ... ... 

Prefatory letter & 2, Part IJI. 

Missions ... 

,,.Chap. vii, Part V. 

Mog’haTs slipper, story of 

..,210, Part III. 

Mohammad Ali or Nabob Wallajah 

...46, Part 11268—273,284,294, Part in 
112—114,120,154, Part IV. 

Mohammad Barki ... 

...272,273,276, Part III. 

Mohammad Yusuf Khan 

.. .46, Part II; -274—83,289,290,294, Part III; 
—110—121,129,136—140, Part iV. 
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Monackjee. -, 

...293,268, Part III. 

Monasteries—see Maths. 


Monigar—see Manyakaran. 


Monsoons 

...45,46,51,52, Part I, 

MoonsifFs ... 

...Chap, v, Part V. 

Mor&ri Bail 

...266,267, Part III. 

Mordechm 

...80,81, Parti. 


...15, Part V. 

Muchis, 

...88, Part II. 

Mukllan 

...119, Part III. 

Mula 

...181,182, Partlll. 

Munasib-KammI, the ... 

...89,94,95, Part IV. 

Murdus, the 

...295,296, Part III;—5,113,160—183, Part IV. 

Murrain 

...69,70,98—100, Part I. 

Murzafa Jing 

.. 268, Part III. 

Muthalis, 

...37,79, Part H. 

Mutta 

...Chap, i, Part V. 

-lands 

... do. do. 

Muttammal 

...214,215, Part III. 

Muttu Alakadri 

...194,195, Part IIL 

-Irulappa Pillei 

...112,154, Part IV. 

-Krishnappa 

...109,110,113,115, Part III. 

-Linga 

...201,202, Part IIL 

-Virapa ... 

...115,119, Part III. 

-Yirappa or Alakadri 

...178,181,182, Part III. 

Mysore 

...81,104,119,125,134,136,203,208,212,280,281, 


■ 295, Part III. 

Bfija of... 

...133,134,136,138,139,178,196,197,201,202,209, 


235,238,271,272,287, Part III. 

Mysoreans 

"...81,82,119,136—139,170,173,204,209,271,272,' 


280,281,287, Part III. 

Nabi Khan. 

...272, Part III. 

Nabob Wallajah—see Mohammad Ali. 


Nadava-Kurichi 

...100, Part III. 

mauB 

...44—50, Part II-,—58,-02,66,148, Part III. 

Nagamaleis or Serpent hills ... 

. ...5, Part I;—18,29, Part III. 

N&gama Nayakkan—see Kotiya N&gama Kayakkan. 

Nell Kottex Udeiya Tevan 

...250, Part III. 

Namakal ... 

.144, Part IIL 

Na-Ma-Si-Va-Ya 

...122, Part III. 

Namaskaram 

.116,231, Part III. 

Nttogangei, river 

...19, Part I. 

Nanjey ... 

.5,7,33,36,37,60—63,67,76,87,90,103,115—7, 


125—6,129,133—4,142,147,169, Chap. Till, 


?art IY. 

--- mel-punjey... 

. ...Chap, viiij Part IY. 

—--taram-punjey 

......37,169, Part IV. 

-—i-— van-payir 

...170, Part IV. 
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Narasa Nayakkan, or Pillei 

.. ..84, Tart III. 

Narasappayya ... 

...226,230—35,241, Part III. 

Narasim'ha Japa 

Narasinga, the—see Rayar. 

.14, Part III. 

Natiam hills ... 

...•6,68,77,84,97, Part I. 

. . ., 6 , Part I274,280, Part III. 

* or village 

. ....169, Part III. 

Nattamhftdiyans,. 

Nattamgar—see Nattanmeikar an. 

...59, Part II. 

N &tt anmeik&ran ... ... 

Nattukottei—see Setti. 

.149, Part III57,64,00,125, Part IV;- 

18, Part V. 

Nautch, the 

.21, Part II4,173, Part III. 

Nayakkan, title of ... 

. ,..83,86, Part II83,84, Part III. 

Nayakkans, 

...80,81,88, Part II82—86, Part III. 

Nayani, Telugu form of Nayakkan 

.83, PartlTI. 

Nazir Jing 

...268, Part III. 

Nickel 

* ....30, Part I* 

Nilakottci 

...288,289,291, Pari III10,12,14,55,56,104, 
Part IV. 

Nine nights’ festival or Navaratthiri 

.138,206, Pari III. 

Nine stones, the ... ... 

...103, Part III. 

Nirgunti ... 

.58, Pari IV 22, Pari V. 

Nizam, the 

.261,267,268, Part III. 

Nobilibus, Robert de 

...116—118,127,140,141,160,168,180,323,208, 
299, Part III. 

Noses, the hunt for. 

. ...139, Partin. 

Octroi duty 

.146;154, Part III. 

Oil-seeds ... 

. ...105, Tart II. 

Oliver, Captain ... ... 

, ...47, Part II;-7, Part IV. 

Ophthalmia ... ... ' 

...84,85, Part I. 

Oreiyur ... 

...... 39, Part II;-220,224,247,249, Part III. 

Oriental Historical MSS. ... 

. 2 , Part III. 

Orukal Sultan... 

...68—70, Part II'I. 

Qyaters ... 

.82, Part I;—96, Part II. 

Otitis ... 

...80, Parti. 

Ottans ... 

. 88 ,.Part II. 

Ox, 

...92, Part II. 

Fadamattur Udeiya Tevan 

...161,163,165,166, Part IV. 

Padeiyatchis, 

.57, Part II. 

Paditaram ... ... 

Pagoda, the—see Madura Pagoda. 

. ...119-121,139,’Part IV. 

Palace, the 

. ...147,164—165,190, Part III;—59, Part V. 

Falamcottah 

.105, Part III. 

Falani 

..,47, Pari III. 

• 4 —-mountains ... 

.3,6,16,18,30,32,77,96,100, Pari I;—92, Part 

III 5 —Chap, viii, Pari V. 








Palani paleiyam 

r&leiyakarans— seo Poligars. 
Paloiyams 

Palk’s Strait 
Pallans, 

Pallimadam 

Pallia 

Palliyans ... 

Palliyappa-N ayakkan-ur... 
P&mbarn ... 


Pambur, river ... » 

Panchala, the 

Panchayets 

Pandarani 

Pfindi Ch61 . 

Pandionis regio 
Pandya Devaa, list of ... 

Pandyas, list of 
Panmala 

Parakkrama Pandya 
Parama-kudi ... 

Parangis, 

Paravas, 

Pariahs, 

Parish, Mr. 

<-'s reports 

Parker, Mr... 

Pasturage... 

Pasu-malei or Cow-hill ... 
Pathci-kaval 
Pathei-kavali ... 

Patna Cliotti and Bogari tax... 
Patta 

Patti or Kuricchi 
Pattu-kattu 
Pattu-lcottei 
Pattu-nul-karans, 

Pearl-fishery 
Penance... ... 

Pennakonda ... 

Peon 

Periyakulam 
Periyanei, the 

Periya Virappa—seo Krishnappa. 
Periy&r river 
—scheme 
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...287—291, Part XII }—5,7,8,10,14,15,17,27 
Tart IY. 

...Chap, iv, Part III;—Chaps, i-^-iv, Pari IV ; 
—Chap, i, Part Y. 

.1,21, Part I. 

...57,75, Part II. 

....1X3,138, Pari HI. 

...57, Part II. 

...65, Pari II. 

...287,289,291, Part III;—10,14,17,55, Part IV. 
....1,11,22,44,96, Part I;—96, Part II129, 
154,293, Part III. 

...21, Part I;—227, Pari III;—62—7, Part V, 
....213,220,224,228,241,248,249, Part III. 
...4,6,70, Pari II. 

...93, Pari IV. 

...162, Part III;—136, Pari IV. 

.. .63,64, Pari III. 

...47, Pari III. 

.,39-41, Part III. 

....74,75, Pari III. 

...34-36, Part IV. 

....72,75,79,80,81,95,101, Pari III. 

...73, Pari II;—102, Pari III. 

. ...115,116,118,217,230, Pari III. , 

...73, Pari II47,115,227, Pari III. 

.75—79, Pari II. 

...49—51,73,78,97,131, Part IV. 
...49,-52,131,132, pari IV. 

.104,106—9,171, Part IV. 

...100, Pari I;—Chap, viii, Pari IV. 

...9, Pari I19,29, Part III. 

....119, Pari III. 

...169, Part III. 

.,..40, Pari IV. 

...20,27,50, & Chap, viii, Pari IV. 

...148, Part III. 

...64, & Chap, viii, pari IV, 

.....113,131, Part III. 

...87, Pari II. 

.138,154,156,227,228-30, Part III. 

...17, Pari in. 

...108,125, Partlll. 

..'57,121, Pari III. , ' 

...290, Part III. 

...17,20, Part I93, Part III, 

,.,.64, Pari IV. 

..,64, Part XV;-54-58, Pari V. 
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Peshkask, see tribute. 
Peter, Mr... 

- —’s report ... 

Fillei, title of ... 

Pilot 

Pilluvari ... 

Plantains... 

Pokalur 

Poleiyans, 

Police and Criminal Justice 
Poligars, the 


Pollams, see Paleiyaras 
Pondicherry ... 

Ponik&du tax 

Population . 

-- 9 characteristics of 

Porkasa Udeiyar 
Portuguese... 

Poruppu lands 
Pothu selavu 
Pradani ... 

Principal Sudder Ameens 
Public works ... 

Puneiyattu Raja... 

Punjey 

- garden 

--— van-payir... 

-varavu-nanjey 

Puramhbk... 

Puthu-kottei ... 

Raja of 

Puthu or Vaaanta Mantapam 
Putra-kameskti sacrifice 

Rag'huji B’honslai 
Rag’hunatha Tevan.., 
-Tondiman ... 

Rainfall ... ~ ... 

R&jaSfijia,.. 

Rajendra Chola Vala Nadu., 


.83,86—89,99,143—145, Part IV. 

...83—89, Part IV. 

...32,70, Part II. 

...67, Pari V. 

...37, Pari IV. 

...7, Pari I;—30,63,102, Part IV. 
...110,112,128, Pari III 
.65, Pari II. 

...169, Part III;-Chap. v, Pkri V ;-Appen. 
dix D. 

...,,87—90,103,110,119,125,126,128,136,138,139, 
144,152,156,157,170,173*249,259,260,266, 
275,279,280—5,288—91,293, Part III;— 
Chaps, i,—iv, Part IV. 

...262,266,281—3, Part III 

.39,43, Pari IV. 

...7—10, Part II;—Appendix C. 

... ,« t 13—22, Part II. 

...82, Part HI. 

.104,115,116,191, Part III. 

...39,121,122,130,139,140,191, Part IV. 

.34,59,87,135 Pari IV. 

...145,140,183,189,190,Part III23, Pari IV. 

.Chapter v, Part V. , 

...163—168, Pari III;—Chap, iv, Part V. 

.12, Pari IV. 

. •. 5,33,85,61,76,86,87*90,118,126,134,—5, and 
Chapter via, Part, IV. 

.57, Part I. 

...170, Pari IV. 

...... Chapter viii, Pari IV. 

...33,174, Pari IV. 

...144,187,206,213,225,245,266, Pa^III;—113^ 
Part IV. 

.245,247,248, Pari III 

...90,165,166,170,172, Part III. 

.7, Pari III. 

...261,263,266,267, Part III. 

....128,130,137,138,205,206, Pari lit 
...206, Part III. 

.. ..17,103, Pari II. 

...45—67, Part I;—Appendix B. 

....205,206, Pari lit' 

...67, Pari lit 

.88, Pari II, 

...293, Part III 


R&fcfca Teyaa ... 
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. .39, part II19,50,84,103,110,113, Part III. 

Rama B’hadra Kayakk&n .100, Part III. 

Ramalinga Sethupati ... .294, Part III. 

R&manatliapura—see R&nmad. 

RftmSnuja Acharya ... ... ...04,65,76, Part IIL 

Rama Rayar, Raja or Raz of Vijayanagar ...68,85,90,104,108,290, Part III. 

Ramappayya . .125,126,128—30,138, Part HI. 

-'s causeway.22, Part I129,138, Part III, 

Rdmeshwara . .44,77,84,93,109—114,138,216, Part IIR 

Kamnaa .17,20,21,44,97, Part I;—41, Part H 33 , 45 , 

109,110,113,114,128,130,131,138,144,154, 
205—7,213,214,217,218,224,230,236,244, 
248,249,271—3,281,282,292,294-295,Part 
III ; —29, & Chapter vii, Part IV. 

Ranga Krishna Muttu Yirappa .207,253,254, Part III.- 

Ranga-malei ... ... ... ...9, Parti. 

Rang’hana Nayakkan ... .125,126,128,139, Part III. 

Raptores, the ... ... ... ...94, Part II. 

Rassums ... __.115,116, Part IV. 

Rattiamhadi .15, p ar t jy, 

Havana .. .89, Part II;—19,103, Part III. 

Rayar, the . ...56,81, Part DC;—81,82,88,89—92,95,110,114, 

119,125,132—34,136,155,183,197,251, Part 
III. 

Rayar-gopuraa . .167,274,284, Part III. 

Rayasam, office of ... ... ...145, Part III. 

Reddis ... ... ... .,84, Part II, 

Religions... .* 16, part II, 

Remissions... ... . .Passim, & Chapter yiii, Part IV. 

Renters.285, Part HI4,6,19,20,25,26,39,71,110,— 

2,118,127,128,143, Part IV;— 68 ,97, Part V. 

Rent-roll. ... .., ... Appendix C. 

Reptiles ... ... ... ...90, Part XI. 

Rice.. ..18,98—102, Part II135, Part IV. 

Right-hand—see Valangei 

River systems... ,..16—19, Part I. 

Roads., .163, 216, Part III27,107, Part IV;— 

Chapter iv, Part V Appendix D. 

Rocks ... ... ......Chapter ii, Part I. 

Rumley, Captain... ,,.40,47, Part II. 

Rustam KhAn .201,202,207, Part III. ’ 

Ryots.,. ... ... ... .149—151,174,—5, Part III;—Passim & Chap. 

viii, Part IV;—Chaps, i & ix, Part V ;— 
Appendix C. 

Ryotw&ri—see land-tenures. 

Sadeika Tevan Udeiyan SOthupati ...109—112, Part III, 

Sadeika T§van, II*.« h ... .128—30,138, Part III. 

Saduck Saheb, brother of Chanda SahOb ...264,287, Part III. 

Safdar AH KMn ... ... 256,257,262,263, Part III162*-$, Part IV. 

b 2 
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Sagosi 

Saiva faith, introduction of... 

_«*, six subdivisions of... 

Salagr&mas ... 

Salem... 

Sales of land . 

Saliyans, 

Salt . 

Salt-marshes ... 

Saltpetre . 

Saluppans,... 

Samans 

Samba... ... ... • • 

Samboji ... ... *** 

Samib’hogam ... 

Samskrit, study of... 

Sanad. 


...181,183—5, Part OL 
...53, Part III. 

...56, Part III. 

,..155, Part III. 

...126,144,266, Part III70, Part IV. 

,.,16, Part V. 

...71, Part 11. 

,..25, Part I131,168,Part IV40 --42, Part 
V;—Appendices C and E. 

...21, Part I. 

,,24, Part I. 

...71, Part II. 

,..50, Part III. 

.,98, 99, Part II. 

,,203,204,208,209,212, Part III. 

,.116,117,145, Part IV ;—14, Part V. 

_168—9, Part III. 

,.4,25, 26,96,100,101,107—109,123,160,168, 
Part IV. 


Sanans... 

Sandeiyur., 

Sandstone. 

Santoji ... 

Sati ... ... 

Sattiyamangalam. 

Saucars, see Bankers. 

Sayer, see Customs, land. 

Schools 

Scrofula .. 

Seasons, analysis of,. . 

Sedans, 

Sella or_Vijaya Rag’hunatha Tevan,,. 
Sembadavan, see Fishermen. 
Sembu-nadu,. 

Semmans,,. . 

Sendamaugalam 

Sender Bandi of Marco Polo 

Slniyans 

Seringapatam, see Sri-Rang’ha-pattanam 
Servei-karan, title of., 

Seshavarna Periya IJdeiya Tevan 
Sethupati, the... 


Settis 

Settlement, Permanent,, 
Sevan, title of... 

'***''' i seas. , 


..67, 69, Part II. 

,291,292, Part III 8,55,126, Part IV. 
..11,32, Part I. 

,,198—200, Part III. 

.,83, Part II ;-215,244—7, Part III. 

».*136,144,147,181,196,212, Part III. 


...Chap, vii. Part V ;—Appendix D. 
,,88, Part I. 

...Appendix to Chapter iii, Part I. 

. ,87, Part II;—171, Part III, 
„294, Part III 


.,89, 40, Part II;—250, Part III. 

..,75, Part II. 

.,127,144, Part III. 

,,70,79, Part III. 

,.87, Part II. 

.,42, Part II. 

,,249,250,292,295, Part III. 

...41,46, Part II51,199,113-115,128—131, 
137,138,144,153,157,187,202,205,206,208— 
9,213,217,219,225,227,229,236,240,273 r 282, 
292—4,297, Part III, 

....67,68,86,87, Part II;—174, Part III. 
....Chaps. ii,iu,vii, and p. 98, Part IV, 

...141, Partlll. 

.,,.,9,29, Partlll. 
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Shanmuga-uadi, the 

Shapana, Ksliapana or Samana heretics 

Sheep... 

-; diseases of... 

Shethunga D even 
Shokkampatti 

Shotala blayakkaii. 

Shrotriyam lands ... 

Shrubs.. 

Sibbandi ... ... ... 

-poruppu lands... 

Sikilkarans 

Silver... 

-hall . 

Simei 

-Man 

Sintamani, the,.. 

Sirumaleis, the 

Sivftgama Sidd’hanta 

Siva Kasi ... ... . . 

Sivagangei 

-Raja of 

Sivaji. . ... ... 

Skanda-malei 

-Parana, the 

Slipper. 

Small-pox 
Smith, General 
Snake-bites 
Snakes 
Soils ... 

Solavaudan 

S6Mr . 

Soma Sliek’hara 
—-—Sundara P&ndya... 

Sdmavai’a fast 
'Spice 

Srinivasa Rau 
Sri-Rang’ha ... 

Sri-Rang’ha-pattanam (Seringapatam) 
Srivelliputtur .,, 

St’hala Purina of Madura 
St’hknapati, office of 
St’hanikans 
Storms 

Stuart, Colonel 
Sub-Collector, tho 
Sudras ... ... 


...19, Part L 

..14,18,19,36,37,49,50,53,54,64, Part III. 

..91, Part II. 

..99, Part I. 

...Ill, Part III. 

...288,289,291, Part III ,*—10,13,14,18,22,26,55, 
Part IV. 

...100, Part III. 

...47, Part IV. 

...Chap, vi, Part II. 

...38,53,114,119—121,127,139, Part IV. 

...439, Part IV. 

...75, Part II. 

...31, Part I. 

...Chap, i, Part III. 

...148, Part III. 

...146, Part III. 

...168, Part III. 

...6—8, Parti. 

...32, Part II. 

...178, Partlll. 

...130,144,250,271,272,282,292,295,296, Partlll. 
...250,259,264,267,282,292,295,296, Partlll 
113, Chap, vii, Part IV. 
...194,197—200,208,261,290, Part III. 

...9,13, Part I115,277, Part III. 

...4, Part III. 

...161,210, Part III. 

...68,82, Part I;—214, Part III. 

..295, Part III 

...95, Part I;—83, Part II. 

...97, Part II. 

...33—42, Part IAppendix A. 

...17, Part I;—105,289, Part III. 

...11,24, Part II. 

..79, Part III. 

...72-5,80, Partlll. 

...11, Part nr. 

...44, Part IV. 

...288,290, Part III ‘ 

..93,94,191,250, Part III. 

...104,126,139,289, Part III ,*-30, Part IV. 

..48, Part II83,95,101,276, Part III. 

...2,3, Part III. 

...145, Part III. 

..152, Part III139 Part IV. 

..51,54, Part I243, Part III. 

..292, Part III. 

..38,39, Part V. 

..11—13, Part 11';—66, Part IV. 
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Sugar-cane ... 

...106, Part II30,103, Part IV. 

Suicides ... 

*..95, Part I. 

Sulphur ... .. ««• 

...24, Part I, 

Sundara-linga 

...Chap, i, 165, Part III. 

—— Pdndya, see Kubja 

... 

Suruli, river 

...3,16, Part I;—63 Part IV. 

Survey, Dindigul 

...31,61, Part IV. 

-, Manapara... 

...51, Part IV. 

-, Madura 

...129—131,142, Part IV. 

Swarga Vilasam 

...165, Part III. 

Swam&daya 

...39,54, Part IV. 

Swatantrams 

...5,7,37,58,60, Tart IV. 

Syed Saheb 

...291,292, Part III 5,20,21,26,61,115—7, 


Part IV. 

Tadikambu 

...85,104, Part XV. 

Tahsildar, the ... ... . ... 

...23, Part V. 

Takkavi... 

. ...72,131, Part IV. 

Tali .. 

...137, Part III. 

TalikOta, battle of ... 

.104, Part III. 

Taluks, the . 

...2, Part I;—23, Part V. 

Tamakam, the 

. ...167,172, Part III. 

Tambx, the 

...128—130,249, Part III. 

Tambiraparni 

. ...95,97, Part III. 

Tamil Grammar 

...31, Part III. . 

Tandavaraya Pillel... 

.271,295, Part III. 

Tanks... 

...19,20, Part I 163,216,243, Part III;— 


7,20,178, Part IV;—Chap, iv., Part V 
Appendix C. 

Tanjorc ... 

.57,65—7,84,86,89,03,94,104,110,119,131,133 


—136,151,155,163,179,181 — 2,185 —6, 
188—9,191—203,206—9,212 — 3,224,-5, 
230,233-36,248—9,251,256,260,264,268, 
285,292,298, Part III. 

--- Bftja of. 

...179,182,185,189,191—193,225,235,241,249, 


269,293—94, Part III. 

Taram assessment, the. 

. ...Chapters v and vi, Part IV, 

Tasdiks ... 

.151, Part IV. 

Taxes, sundry,.. 

...Chapter vii, Part III;—39, 127, Part IV, 

Tea ... ., 

......93, Part V. 

Telugus 

......80—84, Part II ;-98,115, Part III. 

Tdni river 

...16, Part L 

Teppakulam 

.88, Part II;—105,166, Part III. 

Tdr-uliyam 

...154, Part IH. 

Tdvan, title of... 

.41,47, Part IL 

Thanda Tevan... . 

...248, Part III. 

Thatathakei ... ' , 

.7,8,10,49, Part III. 

Thavasi-madei 

.100,290,291, Part III10,13^7, Part IV. 

Thevathana-patti 

.,.289,292, Part III8,12, Part IV. 

Th^varam... , Mf 

.291, Part III11,106, Part IV. 
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Thilli three thousand, the 

...23, PartII;—35, Part III. 

Thirumayang-kdttei 

.225,248, Part III. 

Thiruppatthr ... 

...187, Part III 

Thiruvadur 

.208, Part III. 

Thiruv&rur 

...114,131, Part III. 

Thivu-Kdttei 

.114,131, Part III. 

Thomdtharam Pillei 

...294, Part III. ~ 

Thread, sacred 

...70,80,86,116, Part II. 

Tiger 

.89, Part II13,186,227,249, Part III. 

Tinnevelly ... 

.. .45,83,94,95—7,144,146—7,209—10,227,266 


209,272—81,286,290, Part III. 

Tippu Sultan. 

.291, Part III3,8,26,67, Part IV. 

Tiruchuli 

...113,138, Part III. 

Tirumala N&yakkan... 

.47,88, Part II;—115, Chapters vi and vii, 


and 178,205,217,233,260,286, Part III; 


—123,136—140,142, Part IV. 

Tirumala R&yar 

...99, Part III. 

Tirumangalam 

.105, Part III-126,127, Part IV. 

Tirambur 

...271,273, Part III. 

Tiruppuvanam 

.113,138, Part III. 

Timvadanei 

...130, Part III. 

Tiruvalluvan 

.53, Part III. 

Tiruvileiy&dal ... 

...42, Part III. 

Tirvei Dittam ... 

...85, Part IV. 

-Jasti... 

.404, Part IV. 

Tirya Tevan 

...217—220, Part III. 

Tobacco ... 

, ...106, Part II;—63,104,174,175 ;—Part IV. 

Tonda-mandalam 

.67,104, Part III. 

Tondi... . ... 

...18, Part I;—118,114,250, Part III;—24, 


166, Part IV. 

Tondiman, the.. 

.269,282,293—95, Part III; 113,166, Part IV. 

■-- .-- T s country 

...269, Part III. 

Tope tax 

...39, Part IV. 

Topes 

.Chapter viii, Part IV. 

Topu-malei 

...9, Part L 

Tottiyan-kdttei or Dodayam-kOttei 

.....289,291, Part III10,12, Part IV. 

Tottiyans 

...81—84, Part II100,117, Part III. 

Towns 

.....Appendix D. 

Trade 

...Appendix C. 

Travancore hills 

...2,3,5, Part I; 66, Part H. 


.144,153,225,226,281, Part III ,—5, Part IV. 

».-—— kingdom of... 

..444,225,226, Part III. 

Trees 

......Chapter vi, Part II. 

Tribute 

...Chapter vii. Part III;—Passim, Part IV;— 


Appendices C and E. 

Trichinopoly 

......93-4,97,106,122—4,127,144,146,163,171,181, 


182,184,186,187,195,186,199—204,206,210 
—12,217,226,232,235,255,256,258,259,262, 
264,267—8,270—71,277,278,287, Part III. 
.107, Part II36,63,102, Part IT. 


Turmeric, 
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Tuticorhi... ... . .227, Part III. 

Udeiyars, the ... ... . 81,82, Part III. 

Ugra Pandya .. ... .. ...28, Part II ; —10,43,46,49,50, Part II, 

Ulkudi ... . ... 60,65,90, Part III;--65. 

TJppiliyans ... ... ...72, Part II. 

tfr ... ... ... .148, Part III. 

"Oralis ... ... .. ...60“, Part II. 

Uriyur ... ... ... .57,65—7, Part III. 

Uttatur ... ... .. ...108,163, Part III. 

Utthama-paleiyam ... ... .288,290, Part III;—88, Part IV. 

Utt’harakosa-Sri-Mangai... # . ..74, Part II;—33,45, Part III. 

Vaccination ... ... . ...84, Parti. 

Vadagarei District.,. ... .100,288,289,292, Part III;—9,12, Part IV. 

Vadakkeis or Divisions ... .. ...292, Part III;—9,10,12, Part IV. 

Vaduga Nat’ha Tevan ... .224,247, Part III. 

-Udeiya Tevan .. ...295, Part III. 

Vadukans . .80, Part II115,225,226, Part III. 

Vairagis ... ... .109,112,130, Part III. 

Vakeels ... ... .. ...23, Part IV. 

Valangei, tlie ... ... .. ...4—7, Part II. 

Valikondapura (Wolconda) ... .108, Part III. 

Valiyans ... ... .. ..63,78, Part II. 

Vallam ... ... ... ......94,179,180,187, Part III. 
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